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front  to  the  flood  of  Absolutist  reaction,  we  conceive  them  to 
resemble  these  fugitive  bannerets.  A  like  courage  and  a  like 
philosophy  are  required,  even  in  these  carpet  days,  to  retain 
a  conspicuous  position  apart  without  asssdling  or  succumbing  to 
the  dominant  p^wer.  The  retirement  which  is  maintained  with 
dignity  and  consistency,  and  whence  the  defeated  cause  is  in- 
offensively vindicated^  must  obtain  the  respect  even  of  adver* 
saries  ;  and  History  may  hereafter  point  with  approbation  to  this 
handful  of  choice  spirits,  faithful  to  the  vanquished  cause,  dis- 
mayed by  the  blank  prospect  which  has  closed  in  upon  their 
efforts,  and  yet  unshaken  in  their  devotion  to  prostrate  freedom, 
void  as  completely  of  turbulence  as  of  servility,  divested  now 
of  all  authoriQr,  yet  still  not  unattended  by  reverence,  and  per- 
mitted by  the  power  which  has  triumphed  over  them  to  record 
their  implied  protest  against  its  supremacy,  and  to  found  on 
their  cherished  remembrances  aspirations  for  better  dajrs. 

In  a  general  sense,  this  spectacle  possesses  the  morftl  attribntes 
of  the  feudal  incident  to  which  we  have  compared  it.  But  it 
has  a  further  significance  in  its  intellectual  bearings.  M.  Guizot, 
in  his  recent  speech  on  the  introduction  of  M.  Biot  to  the 
Institute,  has  recognised  in  this  conduct  an  historic  characteristic 
of  his  countiymen : — 

^  France,'  says  ke,  ^  has  more  than  once  seen  her  fortunes  fail  her  in 
her  a^irations  towfurds  a  free  Government.  Sad,  but  not  disheartened^ 
she  has  sought  and  found,  for  a  space,  in  the  streugth  of  her  moral 
activity  other  sources  of  gratification  and  of  glory.  After  the  political 
check  of  the  Fronde,  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  the  full  develop- 
ment of  scientific  research,  and  produced  masterpieces  of  hterature ; 
and  in  our  own  times,  when  she  issued  from  the  revolutionary  tempests 
which  made  all  our  liberties  an  object  of  suspicion  to  us.  Philosophy, 
recovering  her  energy,  has  disengaged  herself  from  material  objects, 
and  Literature  has  once  more  directed  her  aim  to  the  more  exalted 
objects  which  she  had  forgotten.' 

We  entirely  agree  to  this  representation,  for  we  can  recall 
various  other  instances  in  which  French  philosophy  has  com- 
pensated itself  for  the  accidents  of  public  fortune.  When  the 
fickleness  of  the  French  people  has  at  any  time  compromised 
the  prospects  of  the  State,  most  gifted  minds  have  been  less 
solicitous  to  check  and  counteract  their  oraressors  and  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  hour  by  practical  efforts,  than  to  turn  aside 
and  entrench  themselves  in  some  ideal  construction  as  a  refuge 
rather  than  as  a  resting-place  for  renewed  action.  They  are  more 
freely  disposed  than  we  should  be  in  similar  circumstances  to  take 
a  seiene  view  of  their  position  and  its  contrasts ;  partly  because 
they  are  more  accustomed  to  vicissitttdes,  but  more  especiall j 
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fix>ffl  an  acadsmical  element  in  their  nature  which  they  can 
resort  to  in  political  diaappointment  and  pm'plexity.  The  French 
Academy  itself  is  but  a  nucleus  and  a  type  of  the  asylum  which 
is  seemingly  open  to  all  Frenchmen  who  have  cause  of  complaint 
against  their  instability  as  a  nation.  There  they  enter^  in  CQm«- 
paoj  with  the  De  TocquevilleS|  Guizots,  and  Villemains,  to 
sttrroimd  themselves  with  the  aid  of  abstract  consolations,  and  to 
maintain  in  lettered  ease  their  superiority  to  the  shocks  of  Csite. 

We  may  fairly  allow  that  they  surpass  us  in  this  respect 
io  return  for  the  liberal  incense  which  they  offer  to  our 
own  vanity.  An  English  patriot  may  well  be  proud  and 
complacent  to  his  heart's  core  at  the  tribute  they  concur  in 
rendering  to  his  country  in  implied  envy  of  its  freedom  and 
stability.  In  the  latest  labours  of  these  French  sage%  the  ex^ 
ample  of  England  is  submitted  to  analysis  with  all  the  aids  of 
recent  experience  and  with  all  the  illumination  which  political 
science  and  reasonable  conjecture  can  afford  in  its  behalf,  and 
the  result  is  an  emphatic  verdict  of  preference  for  the  conditions 
under  which  England  has  attained  its  imperial  status.  The 
verdict  of  our  French  contemporaries,  the  Ilemusats  and  Monta- 
lemberts,  corroborates  that  of  their  philosophic  ancestors  in  the 
long  series  from  Philippe  de  Commines  to  Montesauieu.  It 
agrees  with  that  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  and  even  of  Mirabeau, 
who  ipaintained,  in  his  letter  to  Chan^pfort,  *  Si  le  mieux  peat 
tronver  place  chez  les  Bretons,  ce  sera  quand  les  autres  nations 
EuFopeennes  seront  arrivees  a  leur  niveau.  Le  philosophe  doit 
tendre  a  cette  revolution  avant  de  desirer  Tautre.'  But  there  is 
this  importance  in  thesei  later  testimonies,  that  they  have  followed 
a  more  remarkable  succession  of  vicissitudes  and  have  the  added 
unction  of  an  unparalleled  experience.  The  elder  French  states^ 
inen,  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  for  example,  whose  fauteuil  at  the  Aca- 
demy, so  recently  vacant,  has  been  so  worthily  refilled  by  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  have  seen  in  the  course  of  their  chequered  lives 
a  series  of  catastrophes  unexampled  in  history.  Their  earliest 
recollections  reach  back  to  the  ancient  monarchy  of  which  they 
beheld  the  sacrifice  in  a  moment  of  vain  enthusiasm.  They  have 
seen  its  successors  in  the  first  constitutional  monarchy,  the  first 
republic,  the  first  empire,  the  second  and  the  third  constitutional 
moaarchies,  the  second  republic,  and,  once  more,  to  complete  this 
cyde,  a  second  empire.  Eight  governments  and  nine  revolutions^ 
if  we  include  the  events  of  1815,  may  be  thus  said  to  have 
&llen  almost  within  the  compass  of  a  life's  experience,  and  to 
have  stamped  the  convictions  of  our  French  contemporaries  with 
the  value  derived  from  such  an  extraordinary  series  of  testa. 
Their  recent  tribnteL  to  oor  English  fmnns  of  govenunent  is  taken, 
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ander  snch  circnmstancef ,  out  of  the  regions  of  speculation,  and 
is  invested,  as  it  were,  with  the  currency  of  a  proved  and  recog- 
nised truth. 

We  should  be  wanting,  on  our  side,  in  respect  for  this  school 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  whom  France  has  the  greatest 
reason  to  honour,  if  we  omitted  to  register  this  verdict  in  our 
favour.     Nor  should  we  fail  to  observe  that  some  who  have  not 
explicitly  concurred  in  it  have  incidentally,  in  treating  of  other 
topics,  'implied  their  adoption  of  the  same  conclusion.     It  is 
not  long  smce  that  M.  Thiers,  in  a  premature  preface  to  his 
as  yet  incomplete  History   of  the  Consulate  and  the   Empire, 
laid  particular  stress   on   that   important  consideration  which 
the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  with  his  brother  Joseph  has 
indeed  now  made  patent  to  every  one — that  Absolutism  tends 
to  its  own  exhaustion   and  ruin  from   the  want  of  sufficient 
checks  to  balance  its  energies  ;  and  M.  Villemain,  in  his  charm- 
ing ^Souvenirs  Contemporains,'  has  written  from  first  to  last 
with  the  same  consideration  in  view.    To  this  text  M.  Villemain 
has  furnished  various  illustrations,  from  the  unavailing  remon- 
strances of  M.  de  Narbonne  against  the  hopeless  ^  contest  with 
time  and  space'  in  which  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  in- 
volved him,  down  to  the  spectacle  of  an  Empire  collapsing  utterly 
in  virtue  of  illimitable  projects  and  an  irresponsible  will.     In  a 
second  volume,  in  which  M.  Villemain  traces  with  a  still  firmer 
hand  the  history  of  the  ^  Hundred  Days,'  this  same  idea  appears 
to  be  incessantly  before  him,  connecting  the  dominance  of  Napo- 
leon's will  with  the  vanity  and  sterility  of  his  utmost  efforts. 
What  signifies   that   Antseus-like    rebound   from   Elba  —  that 
*  steeple-chase '    as  M.  de    Fontanes   called   it — *oe   course  au 
clocher  vers  I'Empire?'     If  despotism  had  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  France,  and  reduced  its  public  spirit  to  an  acquiescent 
torpor,  the    foundations   could   not   exist  on  which  to   erect  a 
second  Empire.     Such  an  empire  could  only  be,  as  M .  Ville- 
main describes  it,  a  parody  of  the  first     The  bark  which  carried 
Csesar's  fortunes — to  paraphrase  M.  Villemain's  image,  slipped 
lightly  over  the  surface  of  a  pond.     There  was  a  trail  of  foam  at 
the  moment  of  passage,  and  by  the  fact  of  passage,  but  this  was 
all.    There  was  neither  wind  nor  current,  nor  depth  nor  volume, 
to  bear  upwards  and  onwards  the  pretentious  freight;    but  it 
drifted  helplessly  towards  the  shore,  to  be  wrecked  by  the  very 
inertness  of  the  element  on  which  it  rested.     Yet  this  inertness 
was  entirely  and  exclusively  due  to  the  compressive  energies  of 
Napoleon's  regime,  and  Absolutism  was  thus  quenched  by  the 
deficiencies  it  had  created. 

Thus  even  the  French  writers,  who  had  no  inducement  in  the 

nature 
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ofttare  of  their  subject  to  refer  to  England,  implieclly  pronounce 
in  iiiToiir  of  those  liberties  which  England  has  preferred  to  ab8<>- 
ludsm  from  the  first  Others  of  them,  with  a  more  explicit 
srowal  of  their  predilection  for  our  system  of  gOTemment,  have 
made  it  the  exclusive  subject  of  examination  and  panegyric.  M. 
Charles  Gouraud,  for  example,  has  produced  a  succinct  ^  History 
of  the  Causes  of  the  Greatness  of  England  from  their  Sources  up 
to  the  Peace  of  1763/  and  has  sumnuuily  described  his  subject, 
as  constituting  in  his  eyes  one  of  the  noblest  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  M.  Charles  de  R^musat,  who  has 
reprinted  his  series  of  Biographical  Studies  from  the  *  Revue  des 
Beox  Mondes'  to  illustrate  the  <  History  of  England  in  the 
£ighteenth  Century,'  regards  England  as  the  proper  model  for 
French  imitation  at  any  time  during  the  last  sixty  years.  The 
dream  of  his  own  existence  he  declares  to  have  been  an  aspiration 
ibr '  le  gouveraement  Anglais  dans  la  society  Franqaise,  and  he 
states  that  in  this  mood  he  paid  a  visit  to  England  in  the  latter 
days  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  corroborated  here  his  previous  im- 
presnoDs.  In  contrast  with  the  Frenchman  who  witnessed  a 
Westminster  election,  and  instantly  inferred  that  we  were  on  the 
ere  of  a  revolntion,  M.  de  Remusat  drew  the  opposite  conclusion 
from  our  elections  of  1852,  of  which  he  was  a  spectator,  having 
been  present  at  the  contest  for  Middlesex  between  the  l)([arquis 
of  Blandford  and-  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne,  whom  he  describes  as 
*  ui  radical  edair^  mais  vif,  et  qui  parle  avec  plus  de  verve  que 
de  prudence.'  In  the  mixed  elements  then  put  in  violent  motion 
without  danger,  in  the  pell-mell  of  politics  at  more  than  a  hun- 
dred hustings,  in  the  agitation  of  a  whole  community  with  the 
most  undoubted  siUety,  M.  de  Remusat  found  assurances  of  our 
fiitore  stability,  and  by  which  we  should  probably  be  impressed 
omselves  if  we  needed  such  assurances,  and  if  such  significant 
spectacles  were  less  familiar.  In  spectacles  of  a  similar  signifi- 
cance M.  de  R&nusat  moreover  found  consolati<m  and  hope  for 
his  disappointed  fellow-countrymen : — 

*  C'est  h  Taspect  de  cette  soci^t^  puissante  en  pleine  possession  de 
tons  les  dons  de  la  civilisation  modeme,  consid^r^  froidement  par  celui 
qui  a  vtt  p^rir  les  plus  precieux,  que  Tesprit  peut  relever  en  lui-m^me 
let  notions  ^branl^  de  la  vraie  politique.  Lorsque  le  vaisseau  en  d6- 
treise  lutte  oontre  les  vents  et  ks  flots,  on  Tall^  pour  le  sauver,  on 
jette  a  la  mer  ses  trdsors  et  ses  armes ;  quelquefois  on  abat  jusqu'au 
mit  qui  le  fidsait  marcher.  La  tempete  m'a  port^  sur  le  rivage ;  qui 
m'emp^che  de  recbercher  en  paix  la  cause  des  orages  et  les  lois  de  la 
construction  des  navires  ?  Qu'ai-je  a  faire  de  nUeux,  en  pensant  a  la 
Prance,  que  de  regarder  VAngUlerre  f ' 

A  tUrd  writer,  the  Comtede  Montalembert,  who  has  also  been 
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lUnking  of  Fmnce  while  he  was  regaTding  England,  indulges  m 
representations  equally  paneg3rrical  in  substaace,  though  his  ultrar 
Catholicism  has  rendered  his  panegyrics  less  acceptable  to  £ng^ 
lish  readers  than  on  other  grounds  they  might  have  been.  But 
we  hasten  to  another  and  greater  production,  to  that  which  is  in 
fact  the  chief  <rf  the  series — ^the  *  Inquiry  of  M.  de  Tocqueville 
into  the  condition  of  France  previens  to  ^e  Revolution  of  178ft.* 

All  the  works  we  have  enumerated  have  this  fenction  in 
common,  that  fi^m  different  points  of  view  they  -elucidate  die 
same  subject.  While  one  division  is  contemplating  the  defects 
of  absolutism,  the  other  is  sdtting  forth  the  advantages  of  self- 
government.  Here  M.  de  Tocqueville's  labour  supervenes,  and 
connects  the  two  series  of  exemplifications  by  a  deeper  but  at  the 
same  time  less  abstract  inquiry.  His  book  is  in  substance  to 
this  effect :— Granting  the  superiority  of  self-^govemment  orer 
absolutism',  in  the  ample  reasons  for  which  he  'emphatically 
concurs,  how  does  it  happen  that  absolutism  has  superseded  ^self- 
goverament  in  a  nation  so  advanced  in  other  respects  as  Fnnnce 
is?  M.  de  Tocqueville  takes  his  countiy  as  the  most  distin- 
guished instance  of  a  departure  from  the  institutional  forms  which 
were  once  common  to  Western  Enrope,  and  investigates  the 
steps  by  which  it  has  abandoned  the  governmental  processes  so 
preciops  to  its  worthier  cidzens.  He  marks  the  subtle  advaaccB 
of  despotism,  and  shows  that  whencesoever  they  originate  they 
are  linked  t(^ether  by  a  mutual  and  consecutive  inter-depend- 
ence. From  such  a  picture  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  bow 
much  we  have  gained  in  political  knowledge  until  the  further 
deductions  are  published,  on  which  we  learn  from  M.  de 
Tocqueville  that  he  is  still  employed,  and  which  will  extend  his 
investigations  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  future.  In  the  mean 
time  we  must  piece  out  and  apply  his  discoveries  as  we  cnn ; 
for  it  is  due  .to  bos  genius  for  such  investigations  brieffy  to  specify 
•the  results  which  up  to  this  point  he  has  succeeded  in  attaining. 

To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  ^  Democracy  in  Ame- 
rica' his  account  of  the  state  of  France  anterior  to  its  Revolution 
will  afford  no  proof  of  his  discernment  superior  to  that  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar.  But  a  second  subject  is  here 
submitted  to  the  focus  of  the  same  illuminating  intelligence,  and 
the  effect  is  another  scientific  acquisition.  The  pulses  of  that 
old  society  are  rendered  visible,  and  may  be  watched  and  coilnted 
as  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  microscope.  To  afford  this  exact 
and  scientific  demonstration  there  were  not  however  the  same 
facilities  or  impediments  which  would  be  encountered  in  ana- 
lysing thfe  tendencies  of  a  society  still  existent.  The  subject 
here  was  more  limited  aiM  complete,  but  then,  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  £uk  to  pre0e»t  itself  of  its  own  iMXxntl  to  the  observer. 
Research  was  requisite  to  determine  the  lineaments  of  a  commimitj 
fonried  deeply  beneath  tiie  lava  of  revolutions.  Books  and  the 
ordinary  contents  of  libraries  were  of  less  service  for  this  purpose 
than  the  daily  correspondence  on  a  multitude  of  subjects  stored 
ap  and  foi^otten  in  the  ^vemment  archives,  and  M.  de  Tocque- 
viUe  has  had  to  read  a  mass  of  instructions,  petitions,  mesnorials, 
r^lies,'and  orders,  which  at  the  time  they  were  written  con- 
cerned only  imlividual  intetests.  ^  The  boxes  in  which  they  axe 
eoBlained,'  be  says,  ^  aie  perhaps  the  only  place  in  which  all 
Ae  dasses  composing  that  society  of  France  which  has  long 
ceased  to  exist  are  still  mingled.'  From  the  contents  of  these 
boxes  the  features  of  society  in  its  relations  to  the  central  power 
were  to  be  wearily  deciphiMied,  and  the  ardoor  with  which  M.  de 
Tocqueville  addressed  hims^  to  this  task  is  shown  by  a  state- 
nent  the  truth  of  which  almost  every  page  of  his  volume 
€onx>borates.  The  quotation  is  from  the  admirable  tEBOslatkn 
by  Mr.  Henry  Reeve : — 

'  I  have  undertaken  to  reach  the  core  of  this  state  of  society  undeor 
the  old  monarchy  of  France,  which  is  still  so  near  us  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  but  concealed  from  us  by  the  Revolution. 

*  For  this  purpose  1  have  not  only  read  over  again  the  celebrated 
beeks  which  the  eighteenth  oentary  produced,  I  ^ve  also  studied  a 
nahitode  of  works  <less  known  and  lees  worthy  to  be  known,  but  which, 
fnm  the  negligence  of  their  composition,  disclose,  perhaps,  ev«i  better 
dian  more  finished  productions,  the  real  iastincts  of  tke  time.  I  have 
allied  myself  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  die  public  documents  by 
which  the  French  may,  at  the  approach  of  the  Revolution,  have  shown 
their  opinions  and  their  tastes.  The  r^ular  reports  of  the  meetings  of 
the  States,  and  subsequently  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  have  sup- 
plied me  with  a  large  quantity  of  evidence.  I  have  especially  made 
great  use  of  the  Instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Three  Orders  in  1789. 
iTiese  Instructions,  which  form  in  original  a  long  series  of  manuscript 
vohmes,  will  remain  as  the  testament  of  the  old  sodety  of  France,  the 
Bopreme  record  of  ito  -wishes,  the  authentic  dedaratioii  of  its  last  intea- 
tiras.  Sudi  a  document  is  nmqoe  in  history.  Yet  this  ak)tte  has  siot 
fttkfied  me. 

'  In  countries  in  which  the  administiative  govemmeat  is  alieady 
powerful,  there  are  few  opinions,  desires,  or  sorrows — there  are  £9w 
mterests  or  passions,  which  are  not  sooner  or  later  stripped  bare  before 
it  In  the  archives  of  such  a  gov^nment,  not  only  an  exact  notion  of 
its  procedure  may  be  acquired,  but  the  whole  country  is  exhibited. 
Any  stranger  who  should  have  access  to  all  the  confidential  correspond- 
ence of  the  Home  Department  and  the  Prefectures  of  France,  would 
soon  know  more  a^out  the  French  than  they  know  themselves.  In  the 
eigiirteenth  century,  the  administration  of  the  country,  as  will  bc'seen 
ftwi  this  book,  was  highly  eentralized,  very  powerful,  prodigioisly 
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Aodfc  It  was  inceeBuitly  aiding,  preventiiig,  pennittmg.  It  laii 
much  to  promise — much  to  give.  lu  influence  was  ahready  felt  in  a 
thousand  ways,  not  only  on  the  general  conduct  of  affitirs,  but  on  the 
condition  of  families  and  the  private  life  of  every  individual.  More- 
over, as  this  administration  was  without  publicity,  men  were  not  afraid 
to  lay  bare  before  its  eyes  even  their  most  secret  infirmities.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  studying  what  renuiins  of  its  proceedings, 
both  at  JParis  and  in  several  provinces. 

*  There,  as  I  expected,  I  have  found  the  whole  structure  of  the  old 
monarchy  still  in  existence,  with  its  opinions,  its  passions,  its  pre- 
jodices,  and  its  usages.  There  every  man  spoke  his  mind  and  disdoaed 
his  innermost  thoughts.  I  have  thus  succeeded  in  acquiring  informatics 
on  the  former  state  of  society,  which  those  who  lived  in  it  did  not  poasees, 
for  I  had  before  me  that  which  had  never  been  exposed  to  them.' 

All  these  documents  point  to  one  conclasion,  that  the  centralized 
government  of  the  French  people  was  notj  <u  it  has  been  aseerted  to 
bef  the  work  of  the  Revolution.  In  other  words,  the  machinery  of 
deapotitm  was  not  of  recent  or  summary  construction.  It  was 
obtained  by  a  long,  ancient,  and  continuous  process,  and  pro* 
moted  by  causes  which  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other,  and 
in  determining  the  eflfect  of  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  can  lay 
claim  to  a  species  of  political  discovery. 

His  investigations  start  from  an  early  period.  Inquiring  into 
the  origin  of  political  institutions  in  the  France,  England,  and 
Germany  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  describes  himself  to^  hav« 
been  impressed  with  astonishment  by  the  uniformity  whiiJi 
he  finds  to  have  prevailed.  The  further  he  proceed^  in  his 
labours  the  more  did  he  wonder  how  nations  so  different,  and 
having  so  little  intercourse,  could  have  contrived  laws  so  mach 
alike  in  substance,  though  differing  in  details.  So  invariably 
was  the  basis  the  same  that,  if  a  political  institution,  a  law,  or 
a  fixed  authority,  was  discovered  among  either  of  these  nations, 
there  was  certain  to  be  something  analogous  to  it  in  the  others^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  each  afforded  light  as  to  the  rest. 
Their  governments  were  carried  on  according  to  the  same 
maxims ;  their  political  assemblies  were  formed  out  of  the  same 
elements,  and  invested  with  the  same  powers ;  their  communities 
were  divided  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  gradaticm  of 
classes ;  the  nobles  in  each  possessed  the  same  privileges,  and 
exhibited  the  same  characteristics  and  disposition;  the  muni- 
cipal constitutions  were  alike ;  the  rural  districts  were  similarly 
governed. 

^  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  differed  but  little ;  the  land  was 
owned,  occupied,  and  tilled  after  the  same  fiishion,  and  the  cultivatras 
were  subjected  to  the  same  burthens.  From  the  confines  of  Poland  to 
the  Irish  Channel,  the  Lord's  Estate,  the  manorial  courts,  the  fieis,  the 
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qtiit-reots,  feudal  tervioe,  feudal  rights,  and  the  corporations  or  tsading^ 
gviids  were  all  alike.  Sometimes  the  very  names  were  the  same ;  and 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  same  spirit  breathes  in  all  these 
analogous  institutions.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  social,  political,  administrative,  judicial,  eco- 
nomical, and  literary  institutions  of  Europe  were  more  nearly  akm  to 
each  other  than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  when  civilization  appears 
to  have  opened  all  the  channels  of  communication,  and  to  have  levelled 
every  ob^de.' 

By  what  means  this  remarkable  uniformity  was  broken  up,  and 
what  was  the  course  of  divergence  down  to  a  certain  point,  M. 
de  Tocqueville  does  not  undertake  to  relate ;  and  here  is  the 
great  ellipsis  in  bis  volume.  He  finds  that  in  the  eighteenth 
centory  this  uniform  system,  already  substantially  abolished 
in  Eo^and,  was  everywhere  else  in  course  of  destruction,  and 
oat  of  the  ruins  there  was  rising  in  France  that  edifice  of 
which  he  describes  the  process  of  construction.  A  centralised, 
tystem,  unlike  that  of  England,  was  there  introducing  itself,  and 
by  meant  of  what  peculiarities?  There  was  nodiing  to  show 
that  the  government  of  the  old  French  monarchy  was  following 
a  deliberately  concerted  plan ;  but  to  all  appearance  it  simply 
obeyed  the  instinct  of  all  governments  to  attract  to  itself  the 
management  of  afiairs.  It  was  led  cmward,  however,  by  decisive 
coconragements,  most  of  them  peculiar  to  the  French  nation, 
>od  which  eventually  led  to  the  easy  surrender  of  all  local  and 
sobordinate  franchises,  except  in  certain  privileged  districts 
deacnnittated  the  Pays  d'Etat  A  species  of  vacuum,  as  it  were, 
wu  created  into  which  the  central  government  entered,  and  the 
ineans  by  which  this  vacuum  was  produced  are  briefly  stated 
by  M.  de  Tocqueville.  Its  main  cause  was  the  selfishness  which 
W  surrendered  the  better,  while  stoutly  retaining  the  worse  chai- 
lacteristics  of  the  feudal  system.  No  method  of  government 
which  had  prevailed  so  widely,  and  for  so  many  centuries,  could 
be  altogether  a  political  evil.  So  long  as  it  continued  consistent 
iad  complete,  so  long  it  promoted  the  political  welfare  of  the 
classes  whom  it  seemed  least  to  care  for  or  protect  Grant  that 
the  cnltivatom  of  the  soil  under  its  sway  were  held  in  very 
cheap  estimation — ^grant  that  its  vassals  were  heavily  mulcted 
and  harshly  opprrased  by  seignorial  dues  and  claims,  there 
i^onain  the  admitted  and  notorious  equivalents  of  *  the  cheap 
defence  of  nations '  against  foreign  aggression,  and  the  internal 
government  of  the  community  by  its  relations  to  the  feudal 
domains.  It  has  been  fairly  contended  that  the  feudal  system 
ronghly  admitted  the  principle  of  a  set-off  of  social  responsi- 
bilities against  privileges,  and  that  it  did  in  practice  contrive 

to 
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to  strike  a  tolerable  balaoce  between  duties  and  rights.  TiuM 
system  mighty  had  the  art  of  war  permitted,  have  endnred  on 
such  grounds  very  much  longer  than  it  did ;  it  might  on  the 
other  hand  have  been  modified  or  abrogated  utterly,  and  in 
either  instance  without  peril  or  injustice ;  but  that  which  had 
taken  place  in  France  was  so  partial  and  incomplete  a  change 
that  what  remained  was  altogether  unbearable. 

The  feudal  lord  had,  reasonably  enough,  hung  up  bis  rusty 
armour  in  the  presence  of  standing  armies  availing  themselves 
of  artillery,  and  relying  on  their  disciplined  infontry ;  but  in 
France,  with  certain  insignificant  exceptions,  he  had  alnmdoned 
also,  to  his  eternal  shame,  all  his  appropriate  governmental 
functions,  and  was  not  disposed  to  retain,  as  in  England,  llie 
administration  of  rural  affiiirs.  To  suppose  that  the  Fmxmsk 
nobility,  which  had  long  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  govenunent 
of  the  state,  preserved  to  the  last  the  administration  of  the  nual 
districts  is  common  enough  ;  yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  many 
current  impressions,  of  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  disabuses  fas 
Teadera.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  parochial  officers  were  no 
longer  the  agents  of  the  manor  or  domain  selected  by  the  lord 
and  responsible  to  him,  but  they  wcnre  nominated  by  the  intend- 
ants  of  the  province  or  elected  by  the  peasants  themselves.  These 
officers  assessed  the  taxes,  repaired  the  chnrches,  built  schools, 
and  convoked  and  presided  over  the  parochial  meetings ;  but  tbe 
loid  neither  directed  their  administration  nor  did  he  even  nShct 
to  superintend  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  ceased  to  act  aa 
the  representative  of  the  crown  or  as  the  channel  of  commnai- 
cation  between  the  king  and  his  inferiois.  He  was  no  longor 
expected  to  apply  in  the  parish  the  general  laws  of  the  reahn^  to 
call  out  the  militia,  to  collect  the  taxes,  to  promulgate  the  rojal 
mandates,  or  to  distribute  the  royal  bomity.  He  retained  heiB 
and  t^ere  some  relics  of  bis  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  lood 
tribunals  and  regulations  of  police,  but  these  had  dwindled  down 
to  a  source  of  income  and  were  quite  disregarded  as  a  source  of 
authority.  In  short,  the  nobleman  was  a  political  nonentity,  or, 
as  the  Provincial  Intendants  instructed  their  Sub-delegates,  *  T%e 
Smffneur  is  artiff  the  principal  inkabitant;'  while  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  set  apart  by  his  fiscal  immunities  and  priviieg^es 
ae  an  oliject  of  j^ousy  and  hatred  to  the  rest  of  the  oout- 
nnnity. 

Not  only  were  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  feudalism  still  re^ 
tained,  but  in  some  instances  they  had  even  been  considerably 
^aggravated.  The  study  of  the  domainal  jurists  of  the  eighteentti 
century  and  of  local  customs  is  necessaxy  to  enable  us  to  estimMe 
them  throug^Kmt  their  many  tiv&sfoiauttionB.    But,  independently 
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of  the  tithes  payable  tb  the  clergy,  and  with  some  abatements  in 
the  comes  and  road-tolls,  the  araouBt  was  heavy,  and  some  of 
the  items  were  in  their  nature  patrtionlarlT  odions.  The  Seignem: 
cyeiywhere  levied  dues  on  fairs  and  instrkets ;  he  had  the  exclo- 
fire  rigkte  of  sporting,  of  keeping  doves  and  pigeons,  of  grinding 
the  peasant's  com  at  the  seignorial  mill,  and  of  crashing  his 
gnpes  at  the  seignorial  wine-press.  The  onerous  fine,  called  lods 
dmtefj  was  nniversally  paid  to  him  whenever  lands  were  sold 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  manor ;  and  all  over  the  conntiy  the 
land  was  burdened  with  quit-rents,  rent- charges,  or  dues  in 
iBoney  and  kind  due  to  the  lord  from  the  copyholder,  and  not 
ledeemable  by  the  latter.  Similar  burdens  or  badges  of  ^  the 
'fniifide  of  the  BoUy  as  it  was  termed,  might  have  been  also  met 
wkh  at  that  time  in  England,  and  many  of  them  exist  in  England 
to  this  day ;  but  here  they  were  nerer  regarded  as  oppressive, 
for  the  English  gentry  rendered  an  equivalent  They  main- 
tained public  order,  a^inistered  justice,  caused  the  law  to  be 
cxecnted,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  weak,  and,  in  fact,  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  community.  But  what  were  the  ser- 
yices  of  the  French  seigneurs  in  return  for  their  exactions  and 
imaxmties  from  taxation  ?  We  can  trace  the  French  peasant^s 
passion  for  equality  to  this  obvious  cause,  with  the  aid  of  another, 
^  the  discovery  of  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  surprised  us ; — 
tkt  Fmeh  peamnt  at  that  date  woe  a  Proprietor  of  Land. 

It  if  aot  indeed  the  received  impmssion,  but  M.  de  TocqneviUe 
Wffn^  hj  renmricable  evidence,  that  the  subdivision  of  lailded 
property  in  France  preceded  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  was  not, 
as  is  supposed,  attributable  to  that  Revolution.  The  Revolution 
bnmght  into  the  market  the  lands  of  the  church  and  of  the  nobility, 
Iwt  it  did  not  create  the  class  of  peasant  proprietors.  Their 
Bomber,  M.  de  Tocqueville  maintains,  has  even  increased  far  less 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  in  the  villages,  of  which  he  has 
b^  able  to  compare  the  land-tax  returns  under  the  law  of  1790 
vith  the  rolls  of  the  present  holders,  he  has  found  that  the  num- 
^  of  landed  proprietors  at  that  date  amounted  to  one-half, 
^^qnently  to  two-thirds  of  their  present  nnmber — ^  a  fact  which 
is  more  remarkable  if  it  lie  remembered  that  the  total  popalatioa 
rf  Pianee  has  augmented  1^  more  than  one-fourth  subsequently 
to  Aat  period.'  The  excessive  division  and  subdivision  of  in- 
^Wtaaces  is  spoken  of  with  alarm  in  the  secret  reports  of  the 
"rtendants.  It  was  deplored  by  the  French  agricultural  societies 
twenty  years  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  commented  on  by 
Turgot,  by  Necker,  and  by  Arthur  Young,  the  last  of  whom 
*y«wed  tlmt  half  the  soil  of  France  belonged,  at  the  date  of  his 
^ttit,  to  its   peasaHti  in  fee.     This   proprietorship,  ^erefore, 

a^^vated 
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aggravated  the  odium  of  feudal  exactions,  difconnected  as  thej 
were  from  feudal  services.  The  man  who  is  not  the  owner  of 
the  ground  is  not  the  person  inconvenienced  bj  tithe,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  he  deducts  from  his  rent ;  and  those  who 
cultivate  the  lands  of  others  can  endure  the  petty  and  vexatious 
levies  and  the  other  hindrances  to  free  cultivati<m.  What  the 
peasant  proprietary  on  the  other  hand,  became  under  similar  irri- 
tations, we  behold  in  the  following  clear  and  most  impressive 
picture : — 

'  Picture  to  yourself  a  French  peasant  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or, 
I  might  rather  say,  the  peasant  now  before  your  eyes,  for  the  man  is  the 
same ;  hb  condition  is  altered,  but  not  his  character.  Take  him  as  he 
18  described  in  the  documents  I  have  quoted— -so  passionately  enamoured 
of  the  soil,  that  he  will  spend  all  his  savings  to  purchase  it,  and  to  pur- 
chase it  at  any  price.  To  complete  this  purchase  he  must  first  pay  a 
tax,  not  to  the  government  but  to  other  landowners  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  unconnected  as  himself  with  the  administration  of  public  affiiirs, 
and  hardly  more  influential  than  he  is.  He  possesses  it  at  last ;  his 
heart  is  buried  in  it  with  the  seed  he  sows.  This  little  nook  of  ground, 
which  is  hb  own  in  thb  vast  universe,  fills  him  with  pride  and  indepen- 
dence. But  again  these  neighbours  call  him  from  his  furrow,  and  com- 
Sel  him  to  come  to  work  for  them  without  wages.  He  tries  to  defend 
b  young  crops  from  their  game ;  again  they  prevent  him.  As  he 
crosses  the  river  they  wait  for  hb  passage  to  levy  a  toll.  He  finds 
them  at  the  market,  where  they  sell  him  the  right  of  selling  his  own 
produce ;  and  when,  on  his  return  home,  he  wants  to  use  the  remainder 
of  hb  wheat  for  his  own  sustenance— of  that  wheat  which  was  planted 
by  his  hands,  and  has  grown  under  his  eyes — he  cannot  touch  it  till  he 
has  ground  it  at  the  mill  and  baked  it  at  the  bakehouse  of  these  same 
men.  A  portion  of  the  income  of  hb  little  property  b  paid  away  in 
quit-rents  to  them  also,  and  these  dues  can  neither  be  extingubhed  nor 
redeemed. 

*  Whatever  he  does,  these  troublesome  neighbours  are  everywhere  on 
hb  path,  to  disturb  hb  happiness,  to  interfere  with  hb  labour,  to  consume 
his  profits ;  and  when  these  are  dismissed,  others  in  the  black  garb  of 
the  Church  present  themselves  to  carry  off  the  clearest  profit  of  his 
harvest  Picture  to  yourself  the  condition,  the  wants,  the  character, 
the  passions  of  this  man,  and  compute,  if  you  are  able,  the  stores  of 
hatred  and  of  envy  which  are  accumulated  in  his  heart. 

*  Feudalbm  still  remained  the  greatest  of  all  the  civil  institutions  of 
France,  though  it  had  ceased  to  ^  a  political  institution.  Reduced  to 
these  proportions,  the  hatred  it  excited  was  greater  than  ever ;  and  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  rendered  a  hundred  times  more  odious  that  portion 
which  still  survived.' 

Here  then  was  the  rankling  wound  of  the  French  commnnitj, 
for  relief  from  which  they  had  a  vague  craving,  with  no  clear 
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percepdoD  of  the  course  of  the  disease  and  no  very  definite 
prospect  of  a  remedy.  The  power  of  righting  themselyes  had 
passed  out  of  their  hands  simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the 
oppressions  under  which  they  laboured,  for  the  government  had 
snbstitttted  itself  for  the  local  bodies  which  the  nobles  were  • 
foand  unable  to  direct  on  their  selfish  escape  from  their  other 
obligations.  The  common  opinion  that  the  administrative  cen- 
tnluation  of  the  French  system  was  due  to  the  Revolution  itself 
is  thus  contradicted,  and  the  received  impressions  are  shown 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  centralization  survived  the 
monarchy,  because  it  was  already  so  far  advanced  that  it  could 
adapt  itself  to  new  forms  and  conditions  of  society. 

The  representations  by  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  succeeds  in 
establishing  this  fact  are  minute  but  convincing,  and  they  testify 
to  his  patient  and  discriminating  research.  Looking  to  the  sur- 
face of  affairs  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  old  regime,  the 
inquirer  would  perceive  a  diversity  of  authorities  and  a  com- 
plication of  powers  which  seem  to  imply  a  government  of  checks 
and  compromises  but  which  really  concealed  a  much  simpler 
machineiy.  France  was  apparently  covered  with  administra^ 
tire  bodies  and  with  officers  who  had  purchased  the  right 
to  take  part  in  the  government,  but  their  functions  were  inter- 
mingled and  so  nearly  contiguous  that  they  clashed  together 
within  the  range  of  the  same  transactions,  and  for  want  of  a 
defined  jurisdiction  their  fractional  powers  were  practically 
wasted.  Judicial  were  confounded  with  executive,  and  even 
with  legislative  functions,  inasmuch  as  the  judges  invaded  the 
domain  of  administration  and  suffered  reprisals  on  their  own 
proper  territory.  A  great  diversity  of  constitutions  prevailed, 
especially  in  the  towns,  and  their  magistrates,  sometimes  as 
mayors,  sometimes  as  consuls  or  syndics,  derived  their  powers 
fiom  different  and  opposite  sources.  Some  of  them  were  chosen 
bj  the  king  himself,  others  by  the  feudal  lord  or  his  feudal 
depoidents,  others  were  annually  elected  by  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  others  retained  the  rights  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had 
purchased.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  powers  enjoyed,  or  which 
seemed  to  be  enjoyed,  were  more  or  less  illusory,  for  in  the  midst 
of  these  bodies  an  authority  had  established  itself,  ancient  in  its 
origin,  but  which  had  by  degrees  become  aggressive,  and  which 
at  length  combined  every  power  in  a  novel  fashion.  This  body 
was  not  composed  of  men  of  rank,  but  of  personages  of  middling 
or  even  low  extraction,  of  former  Intendants,  or  other  men  of  like 
dass  thoroughly  versed  in  the  management  of  business  and 
accustomed  to  its  quiet  and  efficient  performance,  liable  indeed 
to  dismissal  by  the  crown,  and  lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  throne 

to 
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to  which  it  stood  so  near;  yet  to  this  body  as  the  Kinff^s  Gouncil^ 
everything  was  finally  referred,  and  from  this  centre  wa&  derived 
the  movement  which  set  every  thing  in  motion.  It  was  '  at  once 
so  powerful,  that  every  thing  came  within  its  scope,  .  and  so 
obscure,  that  it  has  scarcely,  been  remarked  in  history/ 

By  this  body  every  individual  subject  was  superintended  and 
governed  through  the  simplest  and  directest  agencies.     Possessed 
of  legislative  and   administrative   powers,   proposing  laws  and 
assessing  taxes  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  deposited  the  entire  management  of  home  affiujrs  in,  the 
hands  of  one  single  o£Bicer — the  Comptroller^CfeneraL    The  por- 
tion which  this  functionary  occupied  in  relation  to  the  country  at 
large  and  which  comprised  the  duties  of  Minister  of  Finance, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  Minister 
of  Trade,  was.  occupied  in  relation  to  each  province  by  a  single 
subordinate  agent — the  Lntendant     The  latter  was  a  dependent 
official  instrument  and  was  chosen  by  the  government  among  the 
inferior  members  of  the  Council  of  State,  but  he  parted  from 
them  with  a  derivative  portion  of  all  the  powers  which  they  had 
accumulated ;  he  was,  as  they  designated  him,  a  detached  com- 
missioner, and  in  his  province  he  became  the  sole  agent  of  all. 
the  measures  of  the  government.     Below  him  in  each  canton  was 
placed  an  officer,  nominated  by  himself  and  removable  at  will, 
called  the  Sub-delegate ;  but  the  latter  nevertheless  represented 
the  entire  government  in  his  circumscribed  sphere  as  the  lntendant 
represented  it  in  the  vaster  dimensions  of  the  province.     He  was 
amenable  to  the  lntendant  as  the  lntendant  to  the  Minister,  and 
with  his  cantonal  jurisdiction  the  official  hierarchy  was  nearly 
complete.     The  nobles  who  surrounded  the  person  of  the  prince, 
who  formed  his  court,  who  led  his  armies,  or  commanded  his 
fleets,  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  posterity  as  they  attracted 
the  observation  of  contemporaries.     They  were  gratified  in  their 
generation  with  their  place  in  the  pageant,  or  at  best  with  the 
showy  services  of  the  parade-ground  or  the  battle-field,  and  there 
was  probably  not  one  of  those  illustrious  persons  who  would  not 
have  felt  insulted  at  the  proposal  to  make  him  an  lntendant. 
But  the  Intendants,  regarded  as  they  were  with  contempt  as  the 
representatives  of  an  upstart  power,  as  new  men  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  middle  classes  and  the  peasantry,  and,  as  for  the  rest, 
very  indifferent  company,  were  nevertheless  the  men  who  governed 
the  country.     The  Marquis  d*Argenson  relates  in  his  ^  Memoirs,' 
that  one  day  Law  said  to  him,  ^  I  never  could  have  believed 
what  I  saw,  when  I  was  Comptroller  of  Finance.     Do  you  know 
that  this  kingdom  of  France  is  governed  by  thirty  IntendaxU  f 
You  have*  neither  parliament,  nor  estates,  nor  governors.     It  is 

upon 
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opoii  thirtj  Masters  of  Requests,  despatched  into  the  provinces, 
that  their  eril  or  good,  their  fertility  or  their  sterilitj,  entirely 
depend.' 

To  specify  the  functions  of  this  administrative  machinery  is  to 
show  that  it  was  as  absolute  as  it  was  centralised  and  ubiquitous. 
With  the  right  of  taxation,  including  as  it  were  all  other  rights, 
the  Council  dealt  in  fashion  as  follows : — In  relation  to  such  part 
of  the  taxes  as  were  farmed,  they  negociated  with  the  financiers 
or  fanners-general,  fixed  the  terms  of  the  ccmtract,  and  regulated 
the  mode  of  collection.  All  the  other  taxes  were  fixed  and  levied 
by  their  agents,  whether  those  taxes,  like  the  tailkj  were  of 
andent  origin,  or  whether,  like  the  capitation  tax,  they  bad 
been  recently  imposed.  In  the  former  case  the  Intendant  alone 
directed  and  controlled  the  collectors  and  granted  delays  of  pay- 
Bieats  and  exemptions ;  in  the  latter  the  Comptroller- General, 
the  Intendant,  and  the  Council  fixed  the  amount  of  each  quota 
widiost  any  intervention  of  the  parties  taxed.  The  amount  of 
^  teifle,  with  its  distribution  among  the  provinces,  was  even 
fixed  every  year  by  a  secret  decision  of  the  Council,  and  thus 
from  jear  to  year  tfie  tax  had  increased  without  the  public  becom- 
u^  aware  of  the  circumstance.  So  far  already  had  the  ideal  of 
goveramcnt,  so  cherished  by  foreign  potentates,  proceeded 
towards  realisation. 

Again,  in  respect  of  military  conscription,  as  M.  de  Tocqueville 
obaenes,  it  has  frequently  caused  astonishment  that  the  French 
should  have  borne  it  so  patiently  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
Mid  subsequently :  but  the  fact  is  they  had  been  broken  in  to 
bear  it  by  the  mode  of  raising  the  militia,  of  which  the  Council 
"^  the  total  number  and  the  share  of  each  province,  the 
Intendant  the  share  of  each  canton  or  parish,  while  the  Sub- 
^^te  superintended  the  drawing  of  the  lots,  decided  all  cases 
of  exemption,  designated  those  militiamen  who  were  allowed  to 
^^Vi^  with  their  families  and  those  who  were  to  join  their 
regiments,  and  finally  delivered  the  latter  over  to  the  military 
*tt4arities.  Again,  in  respect  of  all  public  works,  except  in  the 
Pays  d'Etat,  the  Council  decided  on  the  plan  and  contracted  for 
Its  execution,  the  Intendant  superintended  the  engineering  opera*- 
^>«s,  and  the  Sub-delegate  got  together  the  compulsory  labourers 
*ho  were  tD  execute  them.  The  *  Ponts  et  Chaussiei^  were  even 
^  a  body  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  government,  possessing 
^comicil  and  a  school,  and  providing  inspectors  and  engineers, 
4e  ktter  of  whom  directed  the  works  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Inteodants.  Again  the  Council  undertook  the  guardianship  of 
^  pttblie  peace  and  regulated  the  marSchaustSey  or  mounted 
P^9  whidi  was  dispen^  over  the  kingdom  in  small  detach- 
ments 
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ments  and  everywhere  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Intendants. 
The  Council  assigned  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  the 
Intendants  distributed,  and  thus  undertook  to  perform,  though 
very  imperfectly,  the  obligations  originally  performed  by  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  from  which  with  a  fatal  selfishness  they 
had  contrived  to  liberate  themselves.  The  Intendant  thus  dis- 
tributed rice  or  com  in  times  of  scarcity  and  performed  tutelaiy 
functions  under  the  direction  of  the  Council;  for  the  latter 
annually  issued  ordinances  for  the  establishment  of  charitable 
workshops  (ateliers  de  charite);  it  undertook  to  teach  the 
peasantry  the  art  of  enriching  themselves,  caused  distributions  of 
pamphlets,  founded  schools  of  agriculture,  offered  prizes,  and 
kept  up,  at  a  great  expense,  nurseiy-grounds,  of  which  it  dis- 
tributed the  produce.  It  issued  ordinances  constraining  artisans 
to  use  certain  methods  and  manufacture  certain  articles  ;  it  ey&k 
prohibited  the  cultivation  of  certain  crops  where  the  soil  in  its 
opinion  was  unfavourable  for  the  purpose — ^  so  completely,'  says 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  ^had  the  government  already  changed  its 
duty  as  a  sovereign  into  that  of  a  guardian.' 

Let  these  facts  be  marshalled  by  the  side  of  our  English 
experience  and  they  speak  for  themselves,  rendering  comment 
superfluous.  But  the  picture  is  not  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  towns,  which  retained  their  freedom  longer  than  the  rural 
districts,  but  which  had  also  before  the  Revolution  lost  their 
municipal  independence.  In  these  small  democratic  common- 
wealths, up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ma^;is- 
trates  were  freely  elected  and  were  responsible  to  their  electors. 
But  from  about  this  date  the  municipal  offices  were  put  up  to 
sale  (mises  en  offices  was  the  technical  expression),  and  the  king 
was  permitted  to  derive  a  revenue  not  only  at  the  cost  of  the 
freedom  but  of  the  well-being  of  the  town  communities.  Their 
rights  of  election  were  sold  and  resold  as  a  fiscal  expedient  for 
more  than  eighty  years ;  seven  times  within  that  period  they  were 
purchased  by  the  towns,  and  even  then  they  were  appropriated  to 
be  sold  to  them  again.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  which 
M.  de  Tocqueville  rightly  designates  one  of  the  most  shameful 
features  in  the  French  system  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and 
in  consequence  of  further  inroads  of  the  central  authority,  the 
citizens  ceased  everywhere  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
their  town  and  lived  like  strangers  within  their  own  walls.  They 
remained  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  their  magistrates,  and  when 
asked  to  give  their  suffrages  at  the  counterfeit  of  a  free  election, 
they  stood  aloof.  They  were  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
semblance  of  liberty,  or  induced  to  assist  in  keeping  up  appear* 
ances  when  the  realities  which  they  cared   for   had  ceased   to 

exisU 
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exist.    And  to  #bat  an  extent  this  was  the  case  may  be  estimated 
from  the  facts  compressed  into  the  following  concise  passage : — 

'  The  towns  of  France  at  this  period  could  neither  establish  an  octroi 
on  articles  of  consumption,  nor  levy  a  rate,  nor  mortgage,  nor  sell, 
nor  we,  nor  farm  their  property,  nor  administer  that  property,  nor 
even  employ  their  own  surplus  revenues,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
Order  in  Council,  made  on  the  report  of  the  Intendant  All  their 
pablie  worics  were  executed  in  conformity  to  plans  and  estimates 
approved  by  the  Council.  These  works  were  acyudged  to  contractors 
before  the  Intendant  or  his  Sub-delegates,  and  were  generally  entrusted 
to  the  engineers  or  architects  of  the  State.  These  &cts  will  doubtless 
excite  the  surprise  of  those  who  supposed  that  the  whole  present  con- 
dition of  France  is  a  novelty.' 

Yet  the  Central  Government  interfered  more  directly  in  the 
nmnicipal  administration  than  even  these  rules  would  appear  to 
indicate.  The  correspondence  of  the  Intendant  with  his  subordi- 
nate officers  shows  that  the  Government  had  a  finger  in  all  the 
concerns  of  every  town,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  It 
regulated  public  festivities,  ordered  public  rejoicings,  caused 
salotes  to  be  fired,  and  houses  to  be  illuminated.  It  could  fine 
members  of  the  burgher  guard  for  absenting  themselves  from  a 
*TeDeum;*  and,  descending  to  the  parish,  which  it  governed 
through  subordinate  officers  termed  a  Collector  and  a  Syndic^  who 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Intendants  and  Sub-del^ 
gates  respectively,  it  could  restrict  local  action  and  expenditure 
in  the  smallest  particulars.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  minute 
of  council  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  the  wind  to  the  church 
steeple,  or  to  rebuild  the  falling  gables  of  the  parsonage.  *•  I 
ba?e  found  records,'  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  *  of  parochial  me- 
morials to  the  Council  for  leave  to  spend  25  livres.'  And  this, 
be  observes,  was  the  status  of  parishes  the  most  remote  from  the 
ctpital,  as  well  as  the  nearest ;  it  was  in  fact  the  parochial  con- 
stitution throughout  France ;  so  much  so,  that  the  definition  of  a 
pvish  by  Turgot  as  ^  an  assemblage  of  cabins  and  of  inhabitants 
as  passive  as  the  cabins  they  dwelt  in,'  had  an  expansive  appli- 
<^(m  conmiensurate  with  the  whole  community.  ^  There  was 
no  city,  town,  borough,  village,  or  hamlet  in  the  kingdom — there 
^^  neither  hospital,  church  fabric,  religious  house,  nor  college, 
which  could  have  an  independent  will  in  the  management  of  its 
pnvate  afiairs,  or  which  could  administer  its  property  according 
to  its  choice.' 

A  ludicrous  aspect  of  this  general  deprivation  of  liberty  was 
the  deference  with  which  the  municipals  appoached  the  low- 
^  Intendants.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  had  arrived, 
»y«  M.  de  Tocqueville,  at  a  becoming  sense  of  their  own  insig^ 
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aifioance.  ^  We  most  humbly  sup|dlcate  yoo,  Manseipneur  (sadi 
was  tbe  stjla  in  whkb  tbey  addressed  the  Inlendant),  to  grant  us 
jour  goodwill  and  protection.  We  will  endeavour  not  to  show 
ourselves  unworthy  of  them  by  the  submission  we  are  ready  to 
4how  to  all  the  commands  of  your  GreatnessJ'  ^  We  have  never 
Desisted  your  will,  Monteignew^^  was  the  language  of  another  body 
^  these  persons,  who  still  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  Peers  of 
Ihie  Oty.  Of  course  everybody,  alike  municipals  or  agricul- 
turists, looked  to  the  interventicHi  of  these  functionaries  for  a 
solution  of  their  difficulties,  for  special  assistance  or  exceptions 
in  their  favour.  Even  the  elder  Mirabeau,  who  had  a  lo% 
notion  of  the  rights  of  his  Order,  and  who  designated  the  Intend- 
ants  *  intruders,  looked  to  the  action  of  the  Central  Government 
to  realise  the  schemes  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  capacity  of 
^the  Friend  of  Man.'  ^Sncfa,'  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  *was  the 
preparation  of  the  middle  classes  for  government  and  of  the  pe<^le 
n>r  liberty.'  And  such,' we  may  add,  was  the  consequent  incompe- 
tence to  meet  the  most  trymg  responsibility  of  all,  the  redress  of 
dass  inequalities  and  wrongs,  without  perilling  the  substantial 
linterests  of  society. 

This  general  helplesniess  was  so  far  owing  to  the  degeneracy 
of  individuals  divested  of  the  power  to  control  the  affairs  of  their 
•everal  localities,  and  who  bad  grown  to  be  as  subservient  as  they 
fielt  themselves  to  be  dependent  But  it  must  be  added,  that  th^« 
was  no  institution  between  them  and  the  Central  Government  which 
could  aSbrd  them  any  reliable  assistance  or  encouragement,  or 
which  could  render  them  the  support  to  be  derived  from  secondary 
powers.  It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that  the  independence 
of  the  French  judicature  was  a  national  refuge  from  the  oppres- 
sive action  of  the  administrative  body ;  but  no  safeguard  can  be 
imagined  more  illusory  when  the  limits  of  its  operation  ure  pro- 
perly understood.  The  Parlementaire,  even  in  the  depreciatory 
pictures  of  M.  Capefigue,  is  a  stately  and  imposing  figure,  grave, 
splendid,  and  substantial.  But  he  occupied  a  narrow  seat,  and 
exercised  a  straitened  jurisdiction.  ^In  no  country  in  Europe 
were  the  ordinaxy  courts  of  justice  less  depend^iit  on  the  Govern- 
ment than  in  France ;  but  in  no  country  were  extraordinary  courts 
of  justice  more  extensively  employed.'  These  two  circumstances 
are  consistent  acnd  compatible  with  each  other^  and  to  some  extent 
they  account  for  each  other.  The  king  was  all  but  powerless  in 
relation  to  the  judges  of  the  land,  for  he  could  neither  dismiss 
nor  translate,  nor  even  for  the  most  part  promote  them.  He 
could  neither  hope  to  influence  them  through  their  ambition  nor 
their  fears,  aud  so  it  was  his  policy  to  withdraw  from  their  juris- 
diction all  the  suits  and  matters  in  which  the  Crown  was  inte- 
rested. 
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lefted  The  judgW'veveforUdUui  totokeoogniiMU^of  dk]^^ 
whieh  might  niietoat  cf  woj  of  the  Orders  of  the  Cooncil)  and 
wUch  mere  exximaimij  tefemd  to  the  Intendanti  in  the  fittt 
initeae,  «nd  fa^  eppeal  from  d»m  to  tiie  Cooacil  f tsell  Other 
flatters,  in  whidi  a  puhfic  interest  was  iirroWed,  and  which  arose 
sit  of  eadaer  lawsor  cnstoaas,  were  Iran  tim/t  to  tiane  withdrawn 
fiptn  the  Qfdinairj  tribunab,  and  bjr  a  procoas  of  tvoeoHon  tiaa»* 
fened  ts  the  CooBcil,  until  bj  -degraes  the  exception  became  ^e 
ade,  sad  a  ibcorj  was  invented  to  jnstif j  the  fact.  Thns  qoes- 
tioos  arising  osit  ef  the  collection  of  revenue,  or  rrferriag  to  the 
|nUic  oonve jaacea,  to  drainage,  to  ik/t  navigation  of  rivers,  and 
tnzietyof  other  subjects,  came  to  be  disposed  of  by  adminastia- 
tive  tabanals  oidjr.  The  Intendants  naturally  UMMle  every  effoort 
fisBi  time  to  time  to  ealai;ge  thb  exceptional  junsdictioa  in  the 
iateresti  of  the  siqpreme  power,  fior  as  one  of  them  dbserved^  ^  an 
oriinsiy  judge  is  subject  to  fixed  rules,  which  compel  him  to 
poaish  say  transgression  of  -die  law ;  but  the  Council  can  always 
iet  aside  rules  for  a.  nseAd  purpose.*  Thns  -^e  kwer  order  of 
people,  when  gail^  of  pnbUc  distufbances,  came  to  be  tried 
hofcie  the  Intendants  and  the  local  councils  of  their  nomination, 
mkI  lam  were  thns  condemned  to  the  galleys  and  even  to  death. 
Eien  in  dispntes  which  solely  a£EBCted  private  rights,  and  which 
me  admitted  to  &11  omder  tiie  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tin,  the  Conncil  was  often  asked  toeu^Ae  the  cause ;  for  as  one  of 
^  Inteodaats  in  a  case  of  this  sort  contended,  ^  his  Majesty  can 
alwajB,  when  he  pieaaes,  reaerve  to  himself  the  decision  of  any 
^  whatever,  iwitfaout  rendering  any  account  at  all  of  his  motivies.' 
Thai  the  limits  of  demarcation  between  the  administrative  and 
jv^icial  bodies  were  removed  or  obscured,  and  both  of  them  tres- 
{nssed  on  the  domains  of  the  oUier.  The  courts  of  law  enacted 
RgokdoDs  on  matters  of  public  administration,  while  they  fsiled 
to  iffnd  protection  to  private  rights  or  to  personal  liberty.  The 
CQB&uaon  thence  arising  was  remarked  and  reprehended,  but  as 
itf  as  we  can  see,  from  the  administrative  point  of  view  only. 
Yet,  IS  M.  de  Tocqueville  observes,  *'  the  intervention  of  a  judicial 
tt&or^y  in  admmistrative  business  is  only  injurious  to  the  trans- 
V!tLon  of  afiairs,  but  the  intervention  of  administrative  power  in 
Jidicial  proceedings  depraves  mankind,  and  tends  to  render  men 
•tonce  revolutionary  and  servile.' 

A  eariom  aaai  important  phase  of  French  society  remains  yeft 
to  be  nenlaoned.  The  direct  action  of  the  Government,  which 
<ri)6titnted  itsdtf  for  individual  energy  and  voluntary  effort,  bad 
cirisd  by  producing  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  Torious 
dsttes  whach  constituted  the  French  nation.  The  separate 
^MractionB  to  the  different  orders  of    the   States-^Seneral   at 
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the  time  of  the  Revolution  indicate  the  extent  to  which  this 
uniformity  had   obtained.     It  is   observed  by  M.  de  Tocqne- 
ville,  that  France  was  in  short  the  country  in  which  men  had 
come  most  to  resemble  each  other*     ^The  men  of  that  time, 
especially  those   belonging   to    the    middle    and  upper  ranks 
of  society,  who  alone  were  at  all  conspicuous,  were  all  exacdj 
alike.'     The  middle  class  man  was  as  enlightened  as  •  the  noble, 
and  his  acquirements  were  derived  from  the  same  source.     The 
same  light  shone  upon  both.     Their  education  had  been  equally 
theoretical  and  literary.     Paris,  which  became  more  and  more 
the  sole  preceptor  of  France,  had  ended  by  giving  to  all  minds 
one  common  form  and  action.     The  aggregate  of  French  citizois 
constituted  what  he  elsewhere  terms  a  ^  monotonous  crowd ' — a 
populace,  not  a  people,  and  were  prepared  to  receive  blindly,  and 
without  controversy,  the  doctrines  of  the  phtlosaphesj  with  Aeir 
unpractical  consequences.     Yet  though  so  much  alike,  they  were 
more  than  ever  divided  into  small  groups,  foreign  and  ind^erent 
to  each  other,  and  no  persons  were  consequently  so  iU  prepared 
to  act  in  common,  or  to  afford  each  other  mutual  support  during 
a  crisis.     They  all  agreed  in  desiring  to  substitute  simple  and 
elementary  rules,  deduced  from  natural  law,  for  the  complicated 
traditional  customs  which  governed  the  society  of  their  time,  bat 
traditional   customs  and   privileges   nevertheless  divided  them. 
They  were  divided  by  the  distinction  oi  genHUwmme  and  roturter. 
They  were  divided  by  the  want  of  business  and  of  associations  in 
common.     They  were  palpably  and  offensively  divided  in  the 
yearly  tax  paper,  by  its  scheduled  inequality  of  burdens  and 
exemptions.     They  were  divided  locally  by  the  middle  classes 
crowding  into  the  towns  to  mitigate  the  tatlle.     And  here  they 
were  divided  by  the  almost  universal  ambition  to  become  public 
functionaries,  to  be  something  '  by  command  of  the  King,'  which 
induced  a  multiplication  of  offices  and  of  titles,  the  enumeration 
of  which  is  both  astonishing  and  ridiculous.     Thirty-six  distinct 
bodies  among  the  notables  of  one  small  town ;  in  another  109 
persons  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  126  in  the 
execution  of  the  judgments  delivered  by  them — such  are  some 
of  the  facts  remarked  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  who  conceives  that 
there  were  distinctions  and  subdivisions  beneath  these  still  more 
minute  and  difficult  of  detection.     '  It  seems,'  says  he,  ^  as  if  the 
people  of  France  was  like  those  pretended  simple  substances  in 
which  modem  chemistry  perpetually  detects  new  elements  by  the 
force  of  its  analysis.'     These  minute  corporations  were  also  con* 
tinually  undergoing  some  process  of  disintegration  or  minuter 
subdivision.     They  were  mutually  jealous  and  tenacious  of  their 
petty  status ;  yet  the  barriers  between  them  were  quite  insigni-- 

ficant. 
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ficant,  and  contrary  to  the  public  interest  and  to  common  tense. 
Thej  divided  persons  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  similar,  and 
who  in  theory  already  worshipped  the  uniformity  of  society  and 
the  unity  of  power.  Vet  each  of  their  members  clung  to  his  par- 
ticolar  condition,  because  a  particular  condition  was  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  others.  The  organisation  to  resist  tyranny,  or 
to  support  lawful  authority  under  such  circumstances,  was  equally 
wantmg ;  while  the  irritation  caused  by  these  petty  differences 
was  a  train  by  which  revolutionary  passions  could  creep  and 
ascend,  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  State.  Society  was  too 
feeble  to  kindle  at  a  heavy  wrong  but  for  the  multitude  of  such 
twigs  which,  as  it  were,  conducted  its  fire  to  the  accumulated  and 
substantial  fuel  of  the  Revolution. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  elsewhere  maintains  that  the  conduct  of 
public  afiairs  was  so  completely  misunderstood,  its  traditions 
were  so  lost,  that  no  ten  men  at  that  day  could  act  systematicallv 
and  in  concert ;  and  he  accumulates  proofs  of  the  public  inapti- 
tude to  deal  with  the  crisis  which  was  impending.  But  his 
representations  tend  equally  to  convict  the  Central  Government 
of  a  miserable  incompetence,  and  show  that  it  was  as  unprepared 
as  the  people  itself  to  take  the  conduct  of  a  great  Revolution* 
Tliongh  it  interfered  almost  everywhere,  its  action  was  uncertain 
and  hesitating.  It  recoiled  in  the  presence  of  resistance,  was 
agitated  by  the  slightest  criticism,  alarmed  by  the  slightest  noise, 
ready  on  sJl  such  occasions  to  stop,  to  hesitate,  to  parley,  to  treat 
and  often  to  fall  considerably  below  the  natural  limits  of  its  power. 
But  it  was  guilty  of  still  more  singular  fatuity  and  of  still  more 
direct  encouragements  to  revolt.  The  common  people  of  France 
had  been  so  long  of  little  account  that  they  appeared  unconscious, 
and  were  therefore  believed  to  be  deaf.  The  government,  its 
efaief  agents,  and  those  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes,  who 
liad  most  to  fear  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  accordingly  de- 
claimed loudly  in  their  presence  'on  the  cruel  injustice  under 
which  they  truly  suffered.  The  wrongs  of  the  lower  orders  were 
incessantly  depicted  with  all  the  embellishments  of  rhetoric  and 
of  £ancy,  and  this  even  in  proclamations  and  papers  of  state.  The 
King  thus  complained  that  the  poor  were  ^  made  to  labour  for  the 
profit  of  the  rich ;'  that  the  existing  corporations  were  ^  grotesque 
and  tyrannical  institutions,  the  result  of  selfishness,  avarice,  and 
Tiolence ;'  that  the  poor  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  to  the  cupidity  of  the  upper  classes,  and  even  to  the 
^  laTish  expenditure  and  ^  fiscal  avidity '  of  the  Crown.  In  1772, 
a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  and  the  King 
with  reference  to  the  transport  of  grain.  ^  The  government  by 
its  bad  measures  places  the  poor  in  danger  of  dying  of  hunger,' 
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said  the  Parliament.  ^  The  ambition  o£  the  Parliament  and  the 
avidity  of  the  rich  are  the  cause  of  the  general  distress,'  retorted 
the  King.  It  seemed,  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  as  Uiough  the 
framers  of  such  documents  imagined  that  they  were  living  in  a 
countcy  like  Gallicia,  where  the  higher  classes  speak  a  different 
language  from  the  lower,  and  cannot  be  understood  by  them. 
Elsewhere  he  compares  this  perilous  license  to  Madame  Ducha- 
telet  undressing  herself  before  her  attendants,  not  thinking  it  bj 
any  means  proved  that  flunkies  were  men.  Yet  the  common 
people  were  thus  sedulously  impressed  with  the  belief  that  their 
superiors  were  always  to  blame  for  their  sufferings.  The  detaSs 
of  their  wrongs,  elicited  by  a  genuine  sympathy,  were  presented 
to  them  exaggerated  by  fashionable  sentiment ;  and  the  authors 
of  their  calamities,  real,  or  imaginary,  were  thus  indicated  by 
themselves  to  the  popular  vengeance.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
upper  classes  furnished  arms  to  the  lower,  and  marked  Uieir  own 
Imtela  for  the  coming  angel  of  destruction. 

The  revolutionary  example  set  by  the  Crown  in  its  arbitrary 
appropriation  of  private  lands,  and  of  public  endowments,  in  its 
compulsory  reqmsitions,  the  forced  sale  of  provisions,  and  the 
exceptional  criminal  proceedings  it  enjoined  in  the  event  of  dii- 
turbances  arising  out  of  scarcity,  contributed  to  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  catastrophe ;  but  this,  with  the  special  education 
of  the  French  democracy  by  better  known  influences,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  teaching  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  we  leave  in  order 
to  mark  the  profounder  bearings  of  the  Revolution.  M.  de  Tocqne- 
ville's  discovery  may  now  be  accepted  that  the  Revolution  was  not 
the  source  of  the  centralisation  which  prevails  in  France,  for  he  has 
found  the  latter  in  an  earlier  stratum^  and  found  it  to  his  astonr 
ishment  with  the  attributes  which  he  presumed  to  be  of  much 
later  origin.  He  has  found,  for  example,  the  similitude  engen- 
dered by  similar  institutions  between  tne  administrators  of  those 
times  and  the  administrators  of  our  own.  He  has  remarked  the 
same  desire  to  take  cognisance  of  every  detail  of  business,  the 
tame  appetite  for  statistics — for  returns  more  circumstantial  than 
accurate— the  same  flowing  and  colourless  officied  language. 
The  administrators  of  those  times  and  those  of  our  own  seem,  as 
he  says,  to  join  hands  across  the  abyss  of  the  Revolution  which 
lies  between  them.  Even  their  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  which  the  latter  regard  as  a  modem 
privilege,  and  which  they  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  one  of 
the  great  conquests  of  1789,  was  ei^'oyed  by  their  predecessors, 
though  less  regularly  and  legally.  In  short,  we  may  concur 
with  M.  de  Tocqueville  that  centralisation,  governmental  and 
administrative,  existed  with  all  its  essential  features  when  the 

revolutionary 
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TevolutiomBry  ware  swept  over  and  for  a  time  tulnnerged  it 
^This  grand  iiutitatioD  of  the  Monarch j/  as  it  is  termed,  sub- 
rerted  in  the  first  oonfnaion  of  the  revolutionarj  crisis,  was 
neveidieleas  restored  in  1800.  *  It  was  not,  as  has  been  so 
often  said,  the  principles  of  1789  which  triumphed  at  that  time 
and  erer  since  in  the  public  administration  of  France ;  but  on 
the  contrary  the  principles  of  the  administration  anterior  to  the 
Revolaticm  wbich  then  resumed  their  authority,  and  hare  since 
letained  it' 

What  then  is  the  first  obvious  deduction  from  these  premises  ? 
—that  centralisation,  though  a  precursor,  was  not  the  chief,  and 
apptr«]tlj  not  a  direct  cause  of  the  Revolution  in  any  sense,  for 
it  has  been  maintained  and  developed  subsequently  without  con- 
seqaeaces  cerre^>onding.  By  disqualifying  men  for  the  conduct 
of  afiairs  it  may  have  promoted  the  confusion  in  which  the  Revo* 
IntioQ  was  worked  out,  and  which  may  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  Revolution  itself.  The  nature  of  the  latter,  moreover,  is 
not  to  be  mistaken,  for  it  may  be  exactly  ascertained  by  the  work 
it  accomplished,  by  what  existed  before  but  did  not  exist  after, 
and  by  what  existed  after  but  did  not  exist  before  it  Centralisa- 
tion  existed  both  before  and  after ;  it  was  a  fact  simply  parallel 
and  oat  of  the  same  sequence.  What  then  can  we  say  was  either 
remofed  or  established  by  the  French  Revolution  so  as  to  indi- 
cate nneqoi  vocally  its  cause  or  its  object?  A  fairer  division  of 
hirdeos  supervened.  The  anomaly,  neither  feudal  nor  modem, 
of  an  aristocracy  which  retained  its  privileges  without  discharging 
Its  obligations — that  offence  against  eternal  justice — was  brought 
to  aecoont,  and  for  time  to  come  reduced  to  insignificance.  One 
of  the  worst  descriptions  of  inequality  was  abrogated  in  virtue  of 
that  tendency  which  modem  philosophers,  the  Arnolds*  and 
De  Tocquevilles,  have  attempted  to  measure,  and  the  existence 
of  which  was  observed  even  by  Aristotle  and  Thucydides — the 
tendency  to  equal  rights  of  every  kind  which  has  been  regarded 
u  the  law  of  human  progress,  yet  ^on  the  one  side  as  the  prin- 
^fk  of  national  advancement,  and  on  the  other  as  the  source  of 
Oitiooal  decline. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  chief  defect  in  M,  de  Tocqne- 
^^'s  work  is  its  omission  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cen- 
traliiing  process  in  France.  Could  we  learn  the  steps  from  first 
to  Ust  by  which  this  process  was  perfected,  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  know  how  far  each  was  a  consequence  of  the  pre- 
^^cding — ^how  far  all   therefore  were  deducible  from  some  one 

•  See  Ae  weU-known  tad  important  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Appendix  I.  to  the 
«tt^  of  his  editioa  of  *  Thacydides.' 

first 
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first  departure  from  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  maintenance 
of  self-government.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  men  should 
surrender  the  control  of  affairs  which  they  are  competent  to 
control.  At  no  stage,  therefore,  of  their  gradual  transition  into 
a  state  of  tutelage  is  it  probable  that  they  transferred  gratuitously 
and  without  cause  the  powers  which  it  is  admitted  they  once 
possessed,  and  possessed  to  an  equal  extent  with  those — our- 
selves, for  example — who  still  retain  them.  Civilisation,  as  it 
advances,  does  no  doubt  invest  the  supreme  power  with  new 
attributes  and  regulative  functions  of  a  novel  kind  ;  but  there  is  no 
absolute  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  for  its  appropriating  the 
work  which  is  well  performed  already ;  and  so  long  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  succeeds  in 
performing  such  work,  and  is  resolute  to  retain  it,  we  are  warranted 
in  contending  against  the  necessity  for  its  transfer.  Where  the 
transfer  was  nevertheless  accomplished,  as  in  France,  may  we 
not  look  at  some  stage  of  the  insidious  process  for  some  proof  or 
other  of  fatal  inaptitude,  which  was  national  and  peculiar,  an 
accident,  not  an  incident  inseparably  connected  with  progress 
itself?  The  punishment  of  a  class  may  endure  for  centuries  if 
it  is  unfaithful  to  its  trust  at  any  great  crisis— or  it  may  even 
amount  to  a  perpetual  exclusion  from  its  natural  place  in  public 
affairs  if  its  conduct  for  an  adequate  term  of  probation  was  a  con- 
tinued offence  against  reason  and  against  justice.  For  an  example 
of  the  former  kind  of  offence,  and  of  which  the  consequences  are 
sufficiently  suggested,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  himself,  who  proves  to  us,  in  the  following  pregnant  passage, 
how  ancient  and  inveterate,  and  at  the  same  time  how  damaging, 
was  the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  the  French  aristocracy : — 

'  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  maxim,  "  No  tax  without  the  consent 
of  the  taxed  " — nHmpose  qui  ne  veut — appeared  to  be  as  firmly  esta- 
blished in  France  as  in  England.  It  was  firequently  quoted ;  to  con- 
travene it  always  seemed  an  act  of  tyranny ;  to  conform  to  it  was  to 
revert  to  the  law.  At  that,  period,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  a  mul- 
titude of  analogies  may  be  traced  between  the  political  institutions  of 
France  and  England ;  but  then  the  destinies  of  the  two  nations  sepa- 
rated, and  constantly  became  more  unlike  as  time  advanced.  They 
resemble  two  lines  starting  from  contiguous  points  at  a  sliglit  angle, 
which  diverge  indefinitely  as  they  are  prolonged. 

^  I  venture  to  affirm  that  when  the  French  nation,  exhausted  by  the 
protracted  disturbances  which  had  accompanied  the  captivity  of  Kin^ 
John  and  the  madness  of  Charles  YI.,  suffered  the  Crown  to  levy  a 
general  tax  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  when  the  nobility 
had  the  baseness  to  allow  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  be  so  taxed 
on  condition  that  its  own  exemption  should  be  maintained,  at  that  very 
time  was  sown  the  seed  of  almost  all  the  vices  and  almost  all  the  abuses 
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which  afflicted  the  ancient  society  of  France  during  the  remainder  of  its 
existence,  and  ended  by  causing  its  violent  dissolution ;  and  I  admire  the 
rare  sagacity  of  Philippe  de  Commines  when  he  says,  ''  Charles  YII., 
who  gained  the  point  of  laying  on  the  taille  at  his  pleasure,  without  the 
consent  of  the  states  of  the  r^lm,  laid  a  heavy  burden  on  his  soul  and 
on  that  of  his  successors,  and  gave  a  wound  to  his  kingdom  which  will 
not  soon  be  closed." 

*  Observe  how  that  wound  widened  with  the  course  of  years ;  follow 
step  by  step  that  fact  to  its  consequences/ 

But  in  that  case  we  should  do  more  than  M.  de  Tocqueville 
has  done  for  us,  except  at  intervals,  and  with  inadequate  em- 
phasis. It  is  here  that  we  require  him  to  lift  the  veil  from  that 
pfrotracted  scandal,  the  subsequent  corruption  of  this  same  no- 
bility, and  the  corruption  also  of  French  society  by  the  conta- 
mination of  its  frivolous  example.  We  require  to  be  shown  the 
salons  and  boudoirs  where  the  interests  of  a  people  were  syste- 
matically sacrificed  to  the  compliments  of  a  minister  or  the  smiles 
of  a  courtesan  ;  where  traditional  obligations  were  exploded  by 
fashion,  and  public  spirit  was  contracted  to  the  dimensions  of 
epigrams.  In  the  alleys  of  Versailles,  at  the  suppers  of  the 
Regency,  in  that  glittering  society  of  which  St.  Simon  was  the 
historian  and  La  Rochefoucauld  the  philospher,  amid  simpering 
dbb&,  and  perfumed  swordsmen,  and  others  of  baser  kind  and 
profession,  the  force  of  the  French  nobility  evaporated,  with 
all  its  remaining  virtues,  except  the  courage  of  the  battle-field. 
It  is  here  that  we  need  the  philosopher  to  persist,  and  to  trace 
up  its  ruin  to  the  abandonment  of  its  duties,  especially  as  he 
comes  to  the  point  of  acknowledging,  that  for  its  desertion  of  the 
country  it  was  itself  responsible.  It  was,  it  is  true,  attracted  to 
the  court  and  capital — attracted,  it  is  said,  designedly  by  ambi- 
tious administrators — but  attracted  by  temptations  to  which  it  so 
easily  succumbed  that  we  may  fairly  charge  it  with  escaping  of 
its  own  accord  from  the  proper  sphere  of  its  political  activity. 
Wine,  play,  and  intrigue,  with  the  credit  of  a  brief  campaign,  or 
the  grace  of  a  court  favour,  were  its  principal  allurements ; 
nor  did  it  wait  even  for  these  temptations  to  be  offered,  for  it 
sought  them  spontaneously — in  other  words,  its  ruin  was  not  the 
work  of  Richelieu  or  Mazarin,  but  the  result  of  a  disposition 
by  which  it  was  fatally  i7rq>ossessed.  We  learn  from  P^r^fix  that, 
as  early  as  the  beginnmg  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Henry  IV. 
complained  that  the  nobles  were  quitting  the  rural  districts  ;  and 
M.  de  Tocqueville  goes  on  to  inform  us  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  this  desertion  had  become  almost  general. 
*  All  the  records  of  the  time  indicate  and  deplore  the  fact,  econo- 
mists in  their  writings,  the  Intendants  in  their  reports,  agricul- 
tural 
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taral  societies  in  their  proceedings.  A  mcHre  authentic  proof  of 
the  same  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  registers  of  the  capitatiooH 
tax.  The  capitation^tax  was  levied  at  the  actual  place  of  reci^ 
dence,  and  it  was  paid  by  the  whole  of  the  great  nobility  and  bj 
a  portion  of  the  landed  gentry  at  Pkris.*  The  great  nobility, 
with  the  great  functions  to  which  jnoblesse  oblige^  were  absorbed 
and  obliterated  in  the  fascinations  of  the  capital. 

The  gentry  who  were  too  poor  to  follow  their  example  remained 
in  the  country,  but  they  had  become  absentees  in  feeling  if  not 
in  local  circumstances.  They  were  not  identified  with  the  interests 
of  their  poorer  neighbours,  from  whose  burdens  they  had  taken 
care  to  exempt  themselves,  nor  had  they  any  interest  as  of  €AA 
in  assisting  or  directing  them.  '  The  peasantry  were  no  longer 
the  suli^cts  of  the  gentry ;  the  gentry  were  not  yet  the  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  peasantry — a  state  of  things  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory.' Embarrassed  and  needy,  living  shabbily,  they  cared  only 
to  amass  money  enough  to  spend  in  town  during  the  winter ; 
and  the  people,  who  find  expressicms  which  at  least  indicate  their 
sentiments,  designated  them  by  the  name  of  the  least  of  the  birds 
of  prey — a  hobereau^  or  Squire  Kite,  which  may  be  taken  to  imply 
that  they  ravened  on  a  smaller  community.  In  the  seventeendi 
century,  when  the  nobility  were  still  an  object  of  fear,  it  was  no 
doubt  the  policy  of  the  Crown  to  separate  them  from  the  peo]de, 
and  the  Intendants  were  required  to  reply  to  questions  in  this 
spirit  as  to  the  sedentary  or  roving  habits  of  the  local  gentry. 
A  letter  from  one  of  them  has  accordingly  been  found  lamentii^ 
that  the  gentry  of  his  province  j»eferred  to  remain  with  their 

riants  instead  of  fulfilling  their  duties  about  the  king;  and 
de  Tocqueville  remarks  that  this  very  province  was  Ajojoo, 
subsequently  La  Vendee,  which  owed  its  glorious  distinction  to 
the  fact  that  its  gentry  found  means  thereby  to  retain  their  hold 
over  this  very  peasantry — that  peasantry  with  whom  they  were 
blamed  for  wishing  to  live. 

The  middle  classes,  for  di£Eerent  reasons,  as  we  have  befeie 
stated,  were  equally  ready  to  quit  the  rural  districts,  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  towns,  and  a  second  generation  of  rich  peasants 
was  a  thing  almost  unknown.  The  priest  remained  in  his  parkh, 
but  the  priest  was  exposed  to  the  hatred  inspired  by  his  pecn- 
niary  privileges,  and  his  influence  with  the  peasants  was  weak- 
ened correspondingly.  The  peasant  was  thns  separated  from  all 
those  of  his  fellow-creatures  who  might  have  assisted  and  directed 
him.  In  proportion  as  they  attained  to  enlightenment  or  com- 
petency, they  turned  their  backs  up<Hi  him,  and  he  stood  as  it 
were  unfriended  and  helpless  in  the  midst  of  the  community. 
In  no  other  civilised  country  of  Europe  did  th&  state  of  things 

exist 
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exift  in  an  equal  degree.  The  oppresBiocis  of  tlie  fourteenth 
Gentaiy  were  not  nearly  so  bad ;  for  then,  though  the  aristocracy 
tjnaamed  over  the  poor,  at  the  very  ivor&t  it  never  forsook 
them. 

'Let  me  show  you,'  says  M,  de  Tocqneville,  '  what  a  forsaken 
dass  of  society  becomes  which  no  Qne  desires  to  oppress,  but 
which  no  one  attempts  to  enlighten  or  to  serve.'  And  then 
fiJlovB  a  comprehensive  pictuxe  of  the  oppressive  incidents  of 
its  government  and  taxation,  of  its  efforts  to  escape  thesey  of  the 
coBGealmffliI  of  means,  of  delation  and  hatred  such  as  might  be 
looked  for  in  the  domains  of  a  rajah  of  Hindostan.  The  militia 
OQBKiiption,  the  forced  labour  for  the  public  roads  or  for  national 
works,  was  thus  shifted  an  to  the  shoulders  of  the  weakest  clam 
of  all;  and  the  nobles,  having  no  interest  in  complaining  of 
these  oppressions — ^in  fact,  not  being  present  to  witness  them—* 
the  Camm  was  unchecked  except  by  the  dread  of  the  Intendants 
that  the  peasants  would  thereby  be  unable  to  pay  the  tadlb. 
Improvement  of  their  condition  was  neither  attempted  by  others, 
DOC  was  it  practically  possible  to  themselves.  Their  husbandry 
wasVmtofthe  tenth,  eentwy.  They  were  without  industrial  em«- 
pkjineiit  amid  the  wonderful  creations  of  the  modem  arts ;  they 
wue  QDcivilised  in  a  world  glittering  witb  dvilisatiim.'  They 
wane  ontended  except  .by  the  envied  and  suspected  priests. 
They  attended  en  masee  at  Easter  at  the  Lord's-table,  bat  with 
va^e  resentments  in  their  untutored  minds — ^resentments  pro- 
{ooDfilj  concealed  iroai  the  rich  up  to  the  latest  moment  by  the 
ahience  of  common  interests,  common  grievances,  or  common 
bosiaess^  And  then  when  the  outburst  came,  these  frivolous 
(hraamers  were  swept  away  by  the  men  on  whose  gentleness  and 
attadunent  to  tbemsebrea  they  had  descanted  with  the  most  pro&ae 
and  ignorant  admiration ;  and  the  nobles  especially  who  had  had 
the  shame  of  deserting  their  country  incurred  the  further  scandal  of 
deserting  their  king,  tot  which  they  finally  had  the  excuse,  that  liiey 
wem  powerless  to  asust  him  when  those  whom  they  imagined 
thej  were  leading  rose  against  them,  and  they  found  themselves 
dso  des^ted  and  alone. 

Grant  that  their  blame  might  be  shared  by  king  and  pec^Ie, 
k  would  appear  that  the  nobles  were  not  only  chiefly  respon- 
sible £or  thM  catastrophe,  but  for  the  centmlised  system  which 
it  also  found  and  left  unchanged.  They  did  not  devise  the 
macfaiDery  of  the  latter,  nor  did  they  designate  its  various 
instruments ;  but  by  their  general  and  prolonged  withdrawal 
&OBI  thehr  duties,  they  raidered  its  creation  and  comple- 
tion mdi^pensal^.  The  wedge  of  centralisation  entered  of  its 
own  accord  between  classes  which  commenced  to  draw  asunder 
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from  each  other;  yet  if  royalty  advisedly  but  rashly  drove  it 
home,  it  was  punished  in  its  turn  for  thus  weakening  its  natural 
buttresses.  The  nobility  paid  a  heavier  penalty  in  proportion, 
as  we  conceive,  to  their  heavier  offence  and  for  their  ancient  and 
continuous  desertion  of  their  countrymen  they  have  now  become 
effete  and  insignificant.*  The  connexion  between  class  faults  and 
follies  and  class  humiliations  may  be  followed  further  and  imputed 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  nation  itself.  If  at  length  centralisaticm 
without  limit  has  obtained  in  France  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
classes,  all  classes  have  from  time  to  time  paid  for  contributing  to 
it.  They  are  still  severally  feeble  and  dependent,  separated  from 
each  other,  and  divested  of  the  power  of  effective  combination. 
Nothing  is  any  longer  so  organised  as  to  thwart  the  government, 
nothing  so  as  to  render  it  support — so  that  the  government  has 
been  tyrannical  when  society  was  easy,  and  has  constantly  rao- 
cumbed  when  society  was  disturbed.  The  same  infirmity  has 
attached  to  all  forms  of  it — monarchies,  constitutions,  republics, 
and  empires;  and  if  liberty  has  been  imperfect  under  each, 
power  has  been  precarious  in  all.  One  thing  only  has  remained 
£xed  and  definite,  the  necessity  for  a  strong  government  of  some 
kind— on  which  necessity,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  it  was  M, 
de  Tocqueville's  lot  to  report  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  Comr 
mittee  of  1851.  It  was  then  that  he  himself  emphasised  the 
difference,  on  which  we  are  now  insisting,  between  France  and 
other  nations,  whereby  *  the  nations  which  have  a  federal  exist- 
ence, which  possess  an  aristocracy,  or  enjoy  provincial  liberties, 
are  able  to  exist  a  long  time  with  a  feeble  government,  and  even 
to  support  for  some  time  the  complete  absence  of  government ; 
but  France,  so  far  from  being  one  of  those  nations,  has  so  cen* 
tralised  all  matters,  that  it  has  created  of  all  governments  t/uit 
which  indeed  it  is  easiest  to  upset,  but  which  it  is  mast  difficult  to 
dispense  with  even  for  a  moment^ 

But  then,  we  retort  on  M.  de  Tocqueville,  this  is  the  case  of 
France  pre-eminently  and  peculiarly,  and  it  does  not  imply  a 
similar  constraint  elsewhere.  We  ourselves,  at  all  events,  as  he 
would  admit,  are  not  yet  tied  to  the  same  necessity.  We  doubt 
if  we  have  entered  the  absorbing  current ;  but  at  least  we  are 
free  to  repulse  advances,  if  advances  should  be  made,  to  a 
crushing  Unity  of  Power.  We  venture  to  differ  from  what  we 
conceive  to  be  M.  de  Tocqueville's  conviction,  that  this  process 

*  '  La  noblesse  n'a  pas  soiig€  un  moment  k  s'^tablir  depnis  la  dinte  de  la 
ffodalit^  et  elle  s'j  est  montr^  aussi  indifipt^rente  qa'inbabile.'— M.  Charles  de 
lUmusat.  See  also  a  striking  picture  of  ito  feebleness  and  incompetence  when 
recalled  to  power  in  the  internal  between  1815  and  1830,  Hi  Balzac's  noYelette  of 
'  La  Dachesse  de  Langeais.' 

will 
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will  be  inevitably  perfected  in  our  own  case  at  some  distant  but 
undefined  period.  We  oppose  to  bis  tbeory  the  augury  of  M.  de 
M oDtalembert,  tbat  thus  far  our  symptoms  are  reassuring,  that 
thus  fer  we  may  retain  our  motto — *  Manet  immotajides.^  Up  to 
this  time  our  institutions  have  performed  their  functions,  have 
protected  the  subject  yet  supported  the  State.  We  have  not 
f(»gotten  to  couple  duties  with  rights,  or  to  discharge  the  latter 
gmerally  and  substantially.  At  least  we  have  escaped  the  taint 
of  any  prolonged  and  sjrstematic  class  oppression ;  our  love  of 
justice  and  fair  play  has,  in  short,  kept  us  whole.  Our  different 
classes,  degrees,  and  estates  are  neither  as  yet  confounded  nor 
dissevered ;  individuals  come  readily  tc^ether  and  combine ;  only 
we  insist  on  publicity,  and  hold  ^  au  grand  jour  la  clinique  de 
mm  if^rmites^  The  public  action  of  our  citizens  is  criticised 
and  controlled  by  public  speech  and  public  writing,  and  public 
opinion  thus  instructed  and  sifted  organically  passes  into  public 
law.  So  far  order  is  reconciled  to  progress,  and  we  have  pre- 
served our  liberties  without  enfeebling  our  government,  and 
what  is  better  without  impelling  it  in  a  wrong  direction.  As 
yet  our  aristocracy  leads  us,  and  leads  because  it  is  worthy  to 
lead,  because  it  is  powerful  yet  liberal,  territorial  yet  popular, 
wealthy  and  yet  unsordid  in  its  aspirations, — because  it  is  socially 
cmnbined  and  graduated,  and  yet  of  limits  happily  indefinite, — 
and  because,  especially  in  these  latter  days,  it  has  obtained  an 
advantage  which,  until  laws  and  learning,  arts  and  commerce 
di^  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  can  easily  lose — the  consciousness 
of  its  ever  increasing  obligations.  And  if  to  our  misfortune 
Aristocracy  could  lose  this  talisman  of  safety,  if  from  this  or.  any 
other  cause  hidden  in  the  inscrutable  future  it  should  fall  hope- 
lessly like  that  of  France,  and  the  institutions  of  which  it  is  the 
key-stone  should  crumble  away,  there  would  at  least  remain  the 
habits  to  which  we  have  been  trained  under  its  guidance,  and  the 
tendencies  of  race  to  which  they  correspond — the  Anglo-Saxon 
tradition  of  self-government  and  self-reliance,  sanctioned  by  ten 
oentaries,  and  witnessed  by  two  hemispheres,  with  or  without 
the  sceptre  and  the  coronet.  We  see  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  this  tradition  should  pass  away. 

If  we  rested  our  confidence  in  the  security  of  this  tradition 
exclusively  on  the  element  of  race  we  should  have  some  counte- 
nance from  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself,  who  has  drawn  a  picture 
of  the  French  people,  which  is  marvellous  in  its  distmctive 
features,  and  which  may  well  account  for  much  of  their  peculiar 
history.  We  can  scarcely  forbear  quoting  this  brilliant  passage, 
80  admirably  translated  that  we  are  unconscious  of  a  translator. 

But 
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Bat  we  do  not  wiA  to  ascribe  to  race  more  than  ili  fur  value  in 
tecuring  advantages,  wbich  in  time  to  oome  may  be  mofe  widely 
disseminated.  We  still  conceive  it  possible  that  by  slow  degrees, 
and  after  mai^  trials  and  partial  disappoiBtments,  the  experi- 
ence of  one  great  leading  nation  may  be  made  available  to  many 
othera.  It  is  scarcdy  possible  tlii^  we  could  repeat  in  the  oine- 
teenth  the  mistakes  of  the  eighteenth.  We  neither  observe  the 
same  selt-confidence  on  the  part  of  despots,  nor  an  equal 
abandonment  to  illusions  on  the  part  ot  nations.  It  is  obvious 
{hat  we  can  neither  x;herish  the  same  hopes  nor  enoounter  th^ 
same  disappointments  to  an  equal  degree ;  and  when,  as  recently, 
such  hopes  were  welcomed  back  by  the  less  enlightened  classes, 
we  have  seen  the  mmd  and  the  force  of  Eun^e  almost  instantly 
combine  to  check  the  folly  and  T^:tify  the  balance.  The  re- 
action itself^  mitigated  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be  estimated  at  the 
extreme  limits  of  its  recoil,  for  Europe  has  yet  to  recover  from 
its  apprehensions.  And  in  the  mean  time  its  diinkers,  its  De 
TocqueviUes  and  Guiz(^,  are  not  deprived  of  their  admonitory 
functions.  They  are  consciously  aiding  the  continued  movement, 
though  e&dnded  from  the  sphere  of  their  former  activity.  And 
were  they  silent  France  itself  could  hardly  cease  to  remember  that 
for  the  gr^iter  portion  of  the  present  century  it  has  enjoyed  a 
modified  form  of  Constitutional  Government,  and  as  its  people 
grow  more  and  more  censcions  of  their  bexeavement,  is  it  likely 
that  their  rulers  will  become  less  so  ?  Already,  in  a  response  to 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  M.  D^ir^  Nisard  has  recalled  the  promiBe 
<  Nous  fonderons  un  edifice  capaUe  de  supporter  plus  tard  une 
plus  grande  liberty'  and  has  commended  it  to  his  academical 
colleagues  as  an  encouragement  against  over  despondency.  M. 
Gnizot  himself  has  remarked  of  the  First  Napoleon  that,  notwith- 
standing bis  prejudice  against  the  Ideologues,  he  resuscitated  the 
Academy,  and  so  did  more  and  better  them  he  intended.  '  Horw 
fortunate,'  says  he,  ^  is  the  shortsightedness  of  diese  formidaUe 
masters  of  the  world,  the  very  grandeur  of  whose  genius  makes 
them  sometimes  forgetful  of  the  selfishness  of  their  passions.' 
We  prefer  ouiselves  to  rely  upon  better  grounds  of  hope  than  a 
shortsighted  policy  which  events  may  disappoint  The  possessor 
of  absolute  power,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  must  participate  in 
the  experience  that  such  power  is  unstable  in  proportion  as  it 
is  uncontrolled  and  unassisted ;  in  the  present  case  He  auy 
learn  from  the  story  of  his  own  house,  that  it  inevitably  tends 
to  exhaustion  through  exceis,  and  that  the  best  security  ioac  its 
transmission  is  a  timely  compromise  with  freedom. 

Be  the  immediate  issue  as  it  may,  we  concur  with  M.  de  Tooque- 
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Tille  in  his  noble  eubgy  of  freedom  itself,  and  of  the  sources  to 
which  be  ascribes  the  love  of  it  in  noble  hearts. 

*  I  have  often  asked  myself  what  is  the  source  of  that  passion  for 
political  freedom  which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  the 
greatest  things  which  mankind  have  achieved — and  in  what  feeling^ 
that  passion  strikes  root  and  finds  its  nourishment. 

^  It  is  evident  that  when  nations  are  ill  directed  they  soon  conoeive 
die  wish  to  govern  themsebres ;  but  this  love  of  mdepeadence,  which 
only  springs  up  under  the  infloenee  of  certain  tianmnt  evils  produced 
by  despotism,  is  never  lasting :  it  passes  away  Mrith  the  accident  that 
gave  rise  to  it ;  and  what  seemed  to  be  the  love  of  freedom  was  no 
more  than  the  hatred  of  a  master.  That  which  nations  made  to  be  free 
really  hate  is  the  curse  of  dependence. 

'  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  true  love  of  freedom  is  ever  hcTB  of  the 
mere  aspect  of  its  material  advantages ;  for  this  aspect  may  frequently 
happen  to  be  overcast.  It  is  very  true  that  in  the  long  run  freedom 
ever  brings,  to  those  who  know  how  to  keep  it,  ease,  comfbrt,  and  eften 
wealth ;  but  there  are  times  at  ^hich  it  disturbs  for  a  season  the  posses- 
sion of  these  blessings ;  there  are  other  times  when  despotism  alone  can 
confer  the  ephemenQ  enjoyment  of  them.  The  men  Wio  prize  freedom 
etdy  tor  snch  things  as  these  are  not  men  who  ever  long  preserved  it. 

*  That  which  at  all  times  has  so  strongly  attached  ^  affection  of 
certain  men  is  the  attraction  of  freedom  itself,  its  native  cbanns  inde- 
peDdent  of  its  gifts — ^tfae  pleasure  of  ^^eaking,  acting  and  breathing 
without  restraint,  under  no  master  but  God  and  the  law.  He  who 
seeks  in  freedom  aught  but  herself  is  fit  only  to  serve. 

<  There  are  nations  which  have  indefatigably  pursued  her  through 
every  sort  of  peril  and  hardship.  They  loved  her  not  for  her  material 
gifts ;  they  regard  herself  as  a  gift  so  precious  and  so  necessary  that  no 
other  could  console  them  for  the  loss  of  that  which  consoles  them  for 
tiie  loss  of  everything  else.  Others  grow  weary  of  freedom  in  the 
nndst  of  their  prosperities ;  they  allow  her  to  be  snatched  without 
redstance  from  their  hanck,  lest  they  should  sacrifice  by  an  effort  that 
weQ-belng  which  she  had  bestowed  upon  them.  For  them  to  remain 
free,  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  taste  for  freedom.  I  attempt  no 
aaalysis  <^  tihat  lofty  sentiment  to  those  who  feel  it  not.  It  eiat&n  of 
its  own  accord  into  the  large  hearts  God  has  pr^)ared  to  receive  it ;  it 
fills  them,  it  enraptures  them ;  but  to  the  meaner  minds  which  have 
never  £elt  it,  it  is  past  finchng  out' 

We  cordially  accept  a  doctrine  which  accords  so  thoroughly 
with  onr  tmsrt  in  the  higher  aspirations  of  our  nature,  but  we 
draw  what  we  think  to  be  the  inevitable  inference.  If  M.  de 
Tocqneville  is  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  love  of  freedom 
and  his  conception  of  its  lofty  sources— if  it  is  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  worthiest  men — if  a  long  series  of  sages  and  states- 
men hare  rightly  so  regarded  it — if,  as  Dr.  Arnold  asserts,  '  the 
desire  of  taking  an  actire  share  in  the  great  work  of  govern- 
ment 
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ment  is  the  highest  earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind'-^ 
if,  as  Bolingbroke  says,  liberty  is  *  the  greatest  of  human  bless- 
ings ' — and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  him- 
self has  depicted,  the  converse  holds  true,  and  the  deprivaticm  of 
liberty  as  certainly  entails  degeneracy  and  ruin,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  despairing  of  the  future.  Historic  experience,  a  belief 
in  progress,  a  confidence  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world, 
irresistibly  push  us  to  the  one  conclusion,  that  if  liberty  is  in- 
dispensable it  must  also  be  immortal. 


Art.  II. — 1.  A  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Con-upt  Practices  at 

Elections.     1854. 
2.   The  Election:  a  Poem.     By  John  Sterling.     1841. 

fc  A  FTER  all,'  said  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  about  1807, 
XJL  *  what  greater  enjoyment  can  there  be  in  life  than  to 
stand  a  contested  election  for  Yorkshire  and  to  win  it  by  one?* 
There  spoke  the  true  spirit  of  the  old  political  grandee;  the 
sentiment  was  thoroughly  English, — can  be  understood  only  in 
free  countries,  and  relished  by  no  free  country  so  much  as  our 
own.  We  may  be  excused — ^with  a  new  parliament  just  elected 
— ^if  we  cast  a  retrospective  glance  on  English  Electioneering, 
its  passions  and  its  changes — ^passions  so  congenial  to  our  race, 
and  changes  so  illustrative  of  our  manners.  Such  of  us  as  have 
fought  a  contest  this  spring  may  like  to  fight  our  battles  o'er 
again  on  paper ;  all  of  us  are  or  ought  to  be  interested  in  the 
doings  of  our  ancestors,  whose  faults  we  should  not  amend  without 
remembering  their  heartiness,  their  honesty,  and  their  pluck. 

Electioneering  is  not  only  a  political  activity,  and  a  social  one 
— it  is  an  art,  and  it  is  even  a  game.  It  illustrates  our  consti- 
tutional history,  but  it  illustrates  also  our  private  life.  It  has  one 
relation  to  Blackstone  and  Delolme,  and  one  to  Hogarth,  light 
literature,  and  brewing.  To  comprehend  all  its  interest,  a  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  combined 
with  a  keen  relish  for  squibs  and  dinners.  Then,  it  has  pro- 
duced for  us  a  class  of  men  entirely  unknown  to  the  comedy  of 
other  nations,  men  bom  with  a  genius  for  it,  and  who  are  as 
much  at  home  in  a  contested  election  as  old  Benbow  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  Under  all  these  points  of  view,  then,  it  would  be  odd  if 
we  did  not  feel  a  throb  of  nationality  in  approaching  the  contem- 
plation of  this  subject 

All  free  countries,  no  doubt,  have  a  certain  likeness  in  this 
feature  of  their  political  life.  In  reading,  for  instance,  the 
speeches  and  letters  of  Cicero  (who  had  a  real  genius  for  the 

business), 
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Insinesft),  it  only  requires  m  rerj  little  imagination  to  picture 
the  old  Roman  standing  for  Westminster  instead  of  stand- 
ing for  the  oonsnlship.  What  was  his  prematio  bot  oar  *  can- 
vass'? His  concianes  answer  to  our  public  meetings.  He 
had  his  nomenclator  to  hint  to  him  the  names  of  every  voter  he 
met;  we  have  our  agents  with  much  the  same  duties.  The 
jobUatio  was  our  friendly  greeting  to  the  ten-pounder.  And 
when  he  defends  Muraena  for  ambitus  we  can  fancy  we  hear  him 
thundering  to  one  of  our  election-committees.  Of  course,  every 
lad  knows  almost  as  soon  as  he  is  breeched  that  toe  call  our 
^  candidates '  by  that  famous  name  because  the  .Romans  went 
about  candidati — in  snowy  white  togas — when  they  were  seeking 
-office  at  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Among  the 
hundred  charms  of  that  ancient  literature  to  an  Englishman  is 
its  constantly  reminding  him  in  this  way  of  the  life  of  his  own 
country ;  and  we  may  add  that,  so  long  as  public  life  and  private 
life  have  a  joint  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  citizen,  the  institu- 
tions of  his  land  are  tolerably  secure  from  decline.  It  might  be 
argued  with  perfect  seriousness  that  to  lose  our  relish  for  elec- 
tioneering in  England  would  be  a  sign  that  we  were  growing 
indifferent  to  our  political  liberty. 

Of  the  very  early  electioneering  of  our  ancestors  little  is  known, 
and  little  accordingly  can  be  said.  The  fountain  of  our  Consti- 
tution is  as  inaccessible  as  the  source  of  the  Niger.  No  three 
antiquaries  are  agreed  who  had  a  right  to  vote  for  whom,  and  the 
iashion  of  the  procedure  is  proportionately  obscure.  Accord- 
ingly, some  politicians  boldly  assume  the  facts  they  would  best 
like  to  be  true,  and  we  have  seen  Universal  Sumttge  soberly 
attributed  to  periods  when  villainage  was  notoriously  the  condi- 
tion of  hordes  of  the  labouring  classes.  For  our  parts,  we  prefer 
the  authority  of  Sir  Francis  ralgrave  on  such  points  to  that  of 
Mr.  Cuffey,  and  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  earliest  known  fact 
about  elections  is  that  in  a  general  way  the  country  thought 
th«n  a  great  bore.  In  his  ^  Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  Sir  Francis  enables  us  to  form  a  vivid  picture  of  a  county 
election  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  we  thankfully  avail 
ourselves  of  his  facts,  to  call  up  a  glimpse  of  the  scene.  Stout 
Sir  Roger  de  Swigville  the  sheriff  rides  up  to  the  county 
court,  his  javelin-men  about  him,  his  banner  argent^  trais  bautz 
d'eau,  gules,  waving  in  the  wind,  and  forthwith  opens  that  sacred 
hit  of  pardmient  the  King's  Writ  The  King  is  going  to  hold  a 
Parliament,  *  super  diversis  et  arduis  negotiis,'  at  Westminster 
or  York  or  elsewhere.  Will  the  freeholders  choose  a  worthy  and 
discreet  knight  to  aid  the  King  with  his  advice, — duly  providing 
ibr  his  expenses  going  and  returning, — that  is,  if  the  great  baron 
Yd.  IQ2.—N0.  203.  D  of 
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of  the  ooonty— -De  Claie  or  De  Baiivn — ^haye  not  aikeady  signi- 
fied diTough  his  steward  or  attoraey  whom  he  would  hare  them 
choose?  The  name  of  Sir  Fulke  de  Braose  (yon  handsome 
^  chivaler '  with  the  Norman  brow  and  eyes  and  a  hawk  on  his 
wrist)  is  mentioned.  But  at  the  words  ^  election '  and  *  Parlia- 
ment' the  gay  knight  is  off,  sparring  like  mad!  Not  wnfre- 
qnently  the  Ohiltem  Hundreds  were  used  as  a  sanctuary  where 
men  anxious  to  escape  the  honour  of  being  sent  to  the  senate 
took  refuge.  In  those  early  days  the  real  strength  of  a  Parlia- 
ment lay  in  the  baronage ;  and  as  for  the  worthy  burgesses  who 
came  up  from  th6  boroughs  to  advise  about  taxation,  we  cannot 
fancy  any  such  thing  as  a  contest  about  their  elections,  and  we 
dare  say  they  kept  pretty  quiet  when  they  found  them^^ves  in 
•*  the  house.'  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  comparatively  quite  modem 
times  that  electioneering  assumed  anything  Hke  its  modem  pro- 
portions. Liet  us  dismiss  the  anoient  tines  by  saying  that  all  is 
doubtful  about  county  suffrage  before  the  celebrated  8th  of 
Henry  VI.  (1429),  which  fixwl  it  to  forty-shillii^  freeholders ; 
and  that  the  borough  suffrage  was  a  various,  disputed,  and  uncer- 
tain right  for  centuries  after  that.  The  best  of  ^e  connty 
families  seem  always  to  have  sat  for  the  shires,  and  the  same 
names  may  be  traced  for  centuries  as  county  members, — in 
Devonshire— Conrteni^s,  Champemowns,  Raleighs,  and  Pome- 
rays  ;  in  Bucks — Malets,  Hampdens,  Giffards ;  in  Dorsetshire — 
Peverels,  Mautraverses,  Turb^ils,  Staffords ;  in  Cumberland — 
Lowthers,  Skeltons,  Curwens,  Dentons,  and  Mulcasters.  Had 
there  been  contests  of  the  eighteenth-century  stamp  in  those 
days,  the  families  could  not  h^ve  lasted  so  long  I  Such  elec- 
tioneering wars  of  the  roses  would  have  cleared  them  out  of  th^ 
districts  like  the  red  deer.  The  great  gentry  seem  to  have 
accepted  the  girding  of  the  sword,  in  something  like  turns,  as  a 
•grave  duty : — 

^  Ful  oflte  tyme  he  was  kuight  of  the  schire,' 

says  Chaucer,  of  his  Frankeleyn,  that  ^  worthi  vavaser,'  whose 
hospitality  and  magnificence  he  celebrates  so  cordiaHy.  From 
•such  men  the  House  of  Conmions  took  that  high,  that  ffentle 
tone  which  has  often  been  so  justly  boasted  of  by  its  great  n>en, 
and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  retain,  through  whaterer 
tihanges  are  destined  for  it. 

What  a  different  world  we  are  in  when  we  go  into  the 
parliamentary  world  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  Readers  will  remem- 
ber how  her  Majesty  used  to  admonish  the  Commons  not  to 
waste  their  time  in  long  and  vain  discourses,  but  to  apply 
themselves  at  once  to  business.  We  are  going  to  recall  some- 
thing' 
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dmg  stiU  more  cmioas— an  electioneering  incident  of  Hunt  day. 
Ike  ^te  is  1571. 

'It  appears  from  the  Journals  of  the  10th  May,'  flays  the  '^  Parlia- 
mentary Histoiy/*  that  one  Thos.  Long,  g^ent.^  vaa  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Westbury  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  who,  being  found  to 
be  a  very  aimple  man  and  not  fit  to  serve  in  that  plaoe,  was  questioned 
how  he  came  to  be  elected.  The  poor  man  immediately  confessed  to 
&e  House  that  he  gave  to  Anthony  Garland,  mayor  of  the  said  town 
of  Westbury,  and  one  Watts  of  the  same,  £4  for  his  plaoe  in  parliameiit. 
Upon  which  an  order  was  made  that  the  said  Garland  and  Watts  should 
repay  unto  the  said  Thos.  Long  the  £4  they  had  of  him.  Also  that  a 
fine  of  £20  be  assessed  for  the  Qoeen's  use  on  the  said  eorporation  and 
inhabitants  of  Westbury  for  their  scandalous  attempt.' — Pari.  Hist, 
1765. 

This,  say  some  writers,  is  the  first  case  of  bribery  on  record. 
Bat  the  mOvetS  with  which  we  are  told  that  poor  Long  was 
found  to  be  ^  a  very  simple  man,'  and  questioned  accordingly,  is 
delightfal.  If  our  simple  men  were  so  handled  now  1^  the 
House,  there  would  be  not  a  few  who  would  be  pnzsled  to  give 
any  rational  accoiuit  of  the  motives  whidi  had  aolnated  their 
oonstituents  in  sending  them  there. 

In  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  reign  they  were  far  earlier  than  we 
are  in  their  habits,  and  so  they  absolutely  began  the  elections 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  year  1603  there  was  a 
dispute  about  the  return  for  Buckinghamshire.  The  sheriff  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  proceedings : — 

'About  eight  o'clock  he  came  to  Briokhill;  was  there  told  by  Sir 
George  Throckmorton  and  others  that  the  first  voice  would  be  given 
for  Sir  Francis  Goodwin ;  he  answered  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  so, 
and  desired  every  gentleman  to  deal  with  his  freeholders.  After  eight, 
went  to  the  election  .  .  .  AAer  the  writ  r^ad,  he  first  intimated  the 
points  of  the  proclamation,  then  jointly  proposed  Sir  John  Fortesoue 
and  Sir  F.  Goodwin.  The  freeholders  cried,  first,  "  A  Goodwin,  a 
Goodwin ! "  Every  justice  of  the  peace  on  the  bench  said,  ^'  A 
Forteacne,  a  Fortescue ! " — Pari.  Hist. 

This  paragraph  and  other  documents  show  us  that  in  several 
particulars  the  forms  of  election  were  different  from  those  used 
at  present.  -The  ^O yes'  was  solemnly  cried  three  times  before 
proceedings  began,  for  instance.  The  names  of  candidates  were 
shouted  ont,  instead  of  only  approved  by  *  show  of  hands,'  though 
the  ^  show  of  hands '  is  very  ancient.  But  in  more  important 
matters  great  differences  are  to  be  traced.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
of  '  undue  influence '  now  and  then.  The  following  letter  from 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  Richard  Bagot  of  Staffordshire  may 
leach  us  what  *  influence '  was  in  those  days  : — 

d2  « After 
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*  After  my  very  hartie  commendae'ons.  I  bave  written  seyeral 
letters  to  Lichfield,  Stafford,  Taroworth,  and  Newcastle,  for  the 
Nomination  and  Election  of  certen  Burgesses  for  the  Parliament  to 
be  held  very  shortlie ;  having  named  unto  them,  for  Lichfield,  Sir  John 
Wingfield  and  Mr.  Broughton.  For  Stafford,  my  kinsman  Henrie 
Bourgcher,  and  my  servant  Edward  ReynoUs.  For  Tamworth,  my 
servant  Thomas  Smith.  For  Newcastle,  Dr.  James.  Whome  because 
I  do  greatlie  desire  to  be  preferred  to  the  said  places,  I  do  earnestlie 
pray  your  furtherance  by  the  credit  which  you  have  in  those  towns/ 
— Memorials  of  the  Bagot  Family^  p.  50.     [1592]. 

A  reference  to  the  proper  authorities  shows  that  in  nearly 
every  instance  his  lordship  succeeded  in  returning  his  man.  In 
fact,  borough  contests  were  of  much  later  date  than  county 
ones.  In  this  reign  we  hear  of  riots  on  the  County  Court  day 
preventing  the  Sheriff  executing  the  writ ;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  the  honour  of  sitting  for  a  borough  was  very  keenly  desired. 

*  Formerly,'  says  Waller,  who  lived  in  days  when  the  ancient 
system  was  broken  up,  *  the  neighbourhood  desired  him  (the  member) 
to  sit,  and  there  was  an  end :  but  now  it  is  a  kind  of  an  empire.  Some 
hundred  years  ago  some  boroughs  sent  not ;  they  could  get  none  to 
serve ;  but  now  it  is  in  &shion,  and  a  fine  thing,  they  are  revived. ' 

It  became  *  in  fashion '  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  the 
stand  was  to  be  made  against  the  Crown.  Accordingly,  in  1639, 
^  in  many  places  the  elections  were  managed  with  much  popular 
heat  and  tumult.'  The  Puritan  corporations  were  active  in  the 
boroughs ;  and  certain  Lord-Lieutenants  of  counties  are  accused 
of  making  an  improper  use  of  the  trainbands.  .  But  when  once 
the  excitement  cooled,  we  find  that  sitting  for  a  borough  cannot 
have  been  an  honour  much  sought  after.  The  proof  of  this 
will  be  found  in  an  interesting  picture  of  the  way  in  which  a 
borough  member  came  to  be  elected  about  the  middle  of  the 
above-mentioned  century,  preserved  in  the  curious  *  Nugae 
Antiquae,*  prepared  from  the  old  papers  of  the  Harringtons.  The 
city  of  Bath  wanted  a  member,  and  in  due  coarse  applied  to 
John  Harrington,  Esq.,  the  neighbouring  proprietor : — 

*  To  our  much  honoured  and  worthie  Friend  J.  H.,  Esq.,  at  his 
House  at  Kelston,  near  Bathe. 

^Worthie  Sivy — Out  of  the  long  experience  we  have  had  of  youp 
approved  worth  and  sincerity,  our  Cittie  of  Bathe  have  determined  and 
settled  their  resolutions  to  elect  you  for  Burgess  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  this  present  Parliament,  for  our  said  Cittie,  and  do  hope 
yon  will  accept  the  trouble  thereof;  which  if  you  do,  our  desire  is  you 
will  not  fail  to  be  with  us  at  Bathe  on  Monday  next,  the  eighth  of  this 
instant,  by  eight  of  the  morning  at  the  furtliest,  for  then  we  proceed  to 

our 
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our  election.    Aod  of  your  determioation  we  entreat  you  to  certifie  us 
by  a  word  or  two  in  writing,  and  send  it  by  the  bearer  to 
Your  assured  loving  friends 

JoHH  Bioo,  the  Mayor. 
'Bathe,  Dec  6,  1646.  Wiixiam  Chafman.' 

Now  follows  the  diary  of  the  worthy  gentleman  selected  for 
this  honour. 

^  A  Note  of  my  Bathe  Business  about  the  Parliament. 
<  Saturday,  Dec.  26, 1646.  Went  to  Bathe  and  dined  with  the  Maior 
aod  Citizens ;  conferred  about  my  election  to  serve  in  parliament,  as  my 
father  was  hdpless  and  ill  able  to  go  any  more ;  went  to  the  George 
Inn  at  night,  met  the  Bailiffs,  and  desired  to  be  dismissed  from  serving ; 
drank  strong  beer  and  metheglin ;  expended  about  iij^. ;  went  home 
late,  but  could  not  get  excused,  as  tliey  entertained  a  good  opinion  of 
my  &ther. 

*  Monday,  Dec.  28.  Went  to  Bathe ;  met  Sir  John  Homer ;  we  were 
diosen  by  the  Citizens  to  serve  for  the  City.  The  Maior  and  Citizens 
conferred  about  Parliament  business.  The  Maior  promised  Sir  John 
Homer  and  myself  a  horse  c^'piece  when  we  went  to  London  to  the 
parUamenif  which  we  accepted  of.  .  .  . 

'  Thmsday,  31.  Went  to  Bathe ;  Mr.  Ashe  preached.  Dined  at  the 
George  Inn  with  the  Maior  and  4  Citizens ;  spent  vj  sh.  in  wine* 

s.     d. 
Laid  out  in  victuals  at  the  George  Inn     •       xj     4 

Xiaid  out  in  drinlcing vij     ii 

Laid  out  in  tobacco  and  drinkiug-vessels  .      itij     4 

*  Jan.  1.   My  &ther  gave  me  £4  to  bear  out  my  expenses  at  Bathe.'* 

Such  was  a  borough  election  two  centuries  ago,  and,  except 
for  the  drinking  (which  we  are  now  abolishing),  how  different 
from  all  our  modern  notions  of  one !  The  palmy  days  of 
electioneering  were  still  to  come,  when  the  Stuarts  had  fallen^ 
when  the  money-interest  had  grown  strong,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  had  become  the  leading  power  of  the  Constitution. 
Then  there  was  no  longer  any  modest  solicitation  from  the 
major,  any  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  member !  A  seat  was 
a  prize  to  be  fought  for,  to  be  won  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
Electioneering  from  a  constitutional  form  became  a  grand 
political  struggle;  it  passed  as  a  distinct  feature  into  English 
life ;  was  depicted  by  novelists  and  painters ;  was  studied  as  a 
game  of  skill,  and  practised  as  a  species  of  art.  All  these  con- 
seqaences  flowed  from  the  increased  importance  of  the  House  of 

*  KngsB  Antiqiue,  vol.  iL  248-252  (1779).  The  editor  observes  that  the  dates 
of  iUn  electiou  are  obscure  in  the  MS.,  though  he  reads  them  16-15-6.  As,  how- 
ever, w€  find  in  Willis  that  John  Harrington  sat  for  Bath  in  1658-9,  we  must 
pbee  them  some  years  later  than  that 
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Commons  after  the  Civil  War,  and  all  may  be  found  in  full  plaj 
even  before  tbe  Revolution.  Burnet  tells  us,  under  1685,  that 
*  complaints  came  up  from  all  the  parts  of  England  of  the  injustice 
and  violence  used  in  elections/  Corporation  rights  were  tampered 
with ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bath  quietly  put  the  names  of  all  the 
officers  of  the  Guards  into  the  charters  of  the  Cornwall  boroughs  I 
In  1695,  a  severe  act  was  passed  against  bribery  and  treating,  the 
progenitor  of  a  breed  of  similar  acts  down  to  our  own  times.  It 
was  indeed  high  time ;  for  Thomas  Marquis  of  Wharton,  who 
died  in  1715,  was  calculated  to  have  spent  in  electioneering  the 
sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

This  Whig  nobleman  (the  Wharton  who  took  Addison  over 
to  Ireland,  and  whom  Swift  so  steadily  hated  and  lashed)  was 
the  gpreatest  master  of  electioneering  that  England  ever  saw,  and 
may  pass,  indeed,  as  the  patriarch  of  the  art  in  this  country.   The 
times  were  gone  when  a  Duchess  of  Norfolk  could  write,  as  we 
find  the  Mowbrays  writing  to  tbe  Fastons  in  the  fifteenth  centiury, 
directing  what  knight  should  be  elected  for  the  shire  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.    It  was  no  longer  possible  for  an  Earl  of  Essex 
to  carry  his  men  only  by  sending  in  their  favour  a  letter  a-piece. 
What  was  required  now  in  a  grandee  who  wished  to  emulate  the 
power  of  his  ancestors  was  that  he  should  unite  the  attractions 
of  a  demagogue  with  the  designs  of  an  oligarch.     Nothing  could 
resist  this  combination,  and  no  man  ever  had  the  combination 
so  thoroughly  as  Wharton.     With   brilliant  activity,  with  the 
expenditure  of  thousands,  an^  with  occasional  duels,  he  mana^d 
to   return   from    twenty   to    Airty   members   to    the   House    of 
Commons.     In  the  general  election  of   1705,   alone,  he  spent 
twelve  thousand,  and  yet  neither  his  pluck,  his  ^ergy,  nor  his 
money  would  have  carried  him  on  so  triumphantly,  if  he  had 
not  had  a  bom  genius  for  canvassinff.     An  admirable  illustration 
of  his   talent   in   this   way  is  found  in  the  ^  Memoirs '  which 
appeared  shortly  after  his  death,  when  all  such  traditions  about 
him  were  fresh : — 

*His  lordship,'  says  the  biographer,  *  having  recommended  two 
candidates  to  the  borough  of  Wicomb  about  twenty  years  ago,  some  of 
the  stanch  Churchmen  invited  two  of  their  own  party  to  oppose  them, 
and  money  was  spent  on  both  sides.  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  one  of  the 
High  Church  candidates,  was  desired  by  him  to  go  down  to  the  borongfa 
with  him  when  be  went  to  make  his  interest.  This  gentleman  told  me 
the  story,  and  that  he  was  a  witness  of  what  past  when  they  came  toi 
Wicomb.  They  found  ray  Lord  Wharton  was  got  there  before  them  * 
[of  course !],  *  and  was  going  up  and  down  the  town  with  his  friends 
to  secure  votes  on  their  side.  The  gentleman  with  his  two  candidates 
and  a  very  few  followers  march'd  on  one  side  of  the  street,  my  Hord 
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Wkrtoa's  caodidatw  and  a  groat  company  on  the  othtr«  The  gpentle- 
■an,  not  being  known  to  my  lord  or  the  townsmen,  join'4  in  with  hit 
kidihip's  men  to  make  discoverieB,  and  was  by  when  my  lord,  enteriM 
a  shoemaker's  shop,  aiked  <<  whert  Dick  was  f  '*  The  good  woman  said 
^ier  husband  was  gone  two  or  three  mUes  off  with  some  shoee^  bui  hie. 
hrdskip  need  not  fear  him^-^she  would  keep  him  tsghi.''  <<  Ikmnth 
tkaty"  says  my  lord,  ''  bui  I  want  to  see  Dieh  and  drink  a  glass  wiik 
Mm."  The  wife  was  very  sorry  Dick  was  out  of  the  way.  "  fVeU," 
aajs  bis  locdsfaip,  *^how  does  all  thy  ohildrenf  MMy  is  a  brave 
fM,  IwarrasUy  by  this  time."  ''  Yes,  I  themh  ye^  my  lord,"  says  the 
VMaaa :  and  his  loidship  continned,  '*  Is  noi  Jemmy  breechedyeif" ' 

At  this  stage  the  gentleman  slipped  away  to  inform  his 
friends  that  opposition  to  Wharton  was  hopeless.  Nothing 
could  stand  against  a  great  peer  who  had  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  ages  of  Molly  and  Jemmy. 

The  same  sort  of  affectionate  familiarity  continued  generation 
after  age  to  be  one  of  the  arts  of  canvassing,  and  we  have  a 
▼ivid  and  humorous  sketch  of  the  oft-repeatod  scene  in  a  letter 
of  Cowper,  the  poet,  describing  a  visit  from  Mr.   Grenville  in 

*As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated  the  water  finds  its  way* 
into  creeks  and  holes  of  rocks,  which  in  its  calmer  state  it  never 
readies,  in  like  manner  the  eflfect  of  these  turbulent  times  is  felt  even 
at  Orchard  Side,  where  in  general  we  live  as  undisturbed  by  the  poli- 
tical element  as  shrimps  or  cockles  that  have  been  accidentally 
deponted  in  some  hollow  beyond  the  water-mark  by  the  usual  dashing, 
of  the  waves.  We  were  sitting  yesterday  after  dinner,  the  two  ladies 
aid  myself,  very  composedly,  and  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
any  mich  intrusion,  in  our  snug  parlour,  one  lady  knitting,  the  other 
Betting,  and  the  gentleman  winding  worsted,  when,  to  our  unspeakable 
<arprise,  a  mob  appeared  before  the  window,  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at 
^  door,  the  boys  hallooed,  and  the  maid  announced  Mr.  Grenville. 
IW  [his  tame  hare]  was  unfortunately  let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the 
cudjdate,  with  all  lus  good  friends  at  his  beds,  was  refused  admittance 
^  the  grand  entry,  and  referred  to  the  back  door  as  the  only  possible 
^y  of  approach.  Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  susceptible  of 
affronts,  aaid  would  rather,  I  suppose^  climb  in  at  a  window  than  be 
^hnlutely  excluded.  In  a  minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and  the  par- 
lour were  filled.  Mr.  Grenville,  advancing  towards  me,  shook  me  by 
the  band  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely  seducing.  As 
*0OQ  as  he  and  as  many  more  as  could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  begaa 
to  open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I  had  no  vote,  for  which  he 
vadily  gave  me  credit.  I  assured  him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he 
^•a  not  equally  inclined  to  believe,  and  the  less,  no  doubt,  because 
Vr.  AAbimier,  the  draper,  addressing  himself  to  me  at  this  moment, 
inlBmed  me  that  I  had  a  great  deal.  Supposing  that  I  could  not  bo* 
';  of  such  a  treasQie  without  knowing  it,  1  vanturad  to  eonftna 

my 
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my  first  assertion  by  saying  that,  if  I  had  any,  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  where  it  could  be,  or  wherein  it. consisted.  Thus  ended  the^ 
conference.  Mr.  Grenville  squeezed  me  by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the- 
ladies,  and  withdrew.  He  kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  and 
seemed,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind-hearted  gentle* 
man.  He  is  very  young,  genteel,  and  handsome.  He  has  a  pair  of 
very  good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being  sufficient,  as  it  should 
seem,  for  the  many  nice  and  difficult  purposes  of  a  senator,  he  has  » 
third  also,  which  he  wore  suspended  by  a  riband  fVom  his  button-hole^ 
The  boys  hallooed,  the  dogs  barked,  russ  scampered,  the  hero,  with* 
his  long  train  of  obsequious  followers,  withdrew.  We  made  ourselve* 
very  merry  with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settled  into  our 
former  tranquillity,  never,  probably,  to  be  thus  interrupted  more.' 

Nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  the  exception  which  election- 
eering afforded  to  all  our  ordinary  customs  than  this  humorous- 
scene.  What  would  have  been  thought  at  any  other  period  of 
a  young  gentleman,  a  total  stranger,  forcing  his  way  into  the 
house  with  a  mob  at  his  heels,  affectionately  greeting  the  shy  re- 
cluse,  kissing  grave  Mrs.  Unwin  and  lively  Lady  Austen,  and^ 
after  these  loving  salutes  to  the  ladies  in  the  parlour,  conferring- 
the  same  favour  upon  the  maid  in  the  kitchen?  And  who  would 
suppose — what  was  nevertheless  the  case  when  the  candidate  was 
noble,  or  rich,  or  handsome — that  such  manners  were  popular 
and  won  votes  by  the  score  ? 

In  our  times  there  is  a  set  against  personal  canvassing,  not- 
unnatural  when  constituencies  are  so  much  larger,  and  wheir 
to  extend  them   still  farther   is  thought  by  many  people   the- 
Morison*s  pill  of  politics  which  is  to  cure  all  diseases,   ^ut  this, 
distaste  for  the  ancient  practice  is  also  partly  owing  to  the  fact. 
that  the  qualities  of  a  good  canvasser  are  rare,  and  the  work  of  a. 
good  canvasser  heavy.     He  must  have  unwearied  activity,  imper- 
turbable good  temper,  popular  manners,  and  a  wonderful  memory. 
Every  person  who  has  made  a  trial  of  electioneering  can  testify 
to  the  exhaustion  and  fatigue  of  the  first  canvass,  the  swarm  of 
new  faces  seen  and  flitting  through  the  mind  in  strange  confusion , 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  the  voter  who  had  st 
leaning  to  you  but  doubted  yoiu"  fidelity  to  the  Maynooth  Grant^ 
and  his  next-door  neighbour  who  was  coming  round  to  you  against* 
his  former  prejudice,  because  of  your  freedom  from  religious, 
bigotry.     The  mental  eye  wearies  of  the  kaleidoscope  that  hsts. 
been  turning  before  it  for  hours.    The  hand  aches  with  incessant^ 
shaking.     The  head  aches  with  incessant  observation.    You  flin^ 
yourself  wearied,  at  nightfall,  into  an  easy  chair  in  your  coin^ 
mittee-room,  and   plunge   eagerly  into  sherry  and   soda-water.. 
You  could  lie  down  and  sleep,  like  a  general  after  a  battle.     But. 

your 
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par  Comiiiittee  it  about  to  meet,  as  a  staring  blae  bill  on  the 
hotel  wall  informs  the  public ;  and  a  score  of  people  have  newa 
for  joa.  Tomidns  the  hatter  is  wavering — a  man  who  can 
infloeilce  foor  or  five ;  the  enemy  have  set  going  a  storj  that  you 
beat  yonr  wife,  and  you  must  have  a  placard  out  showing  that  you 
are  a  bachelor;  a  gang  are  drinking  champagne  at  the  Blue  Boar 
(one  of  the  enemy's  houses),  fellows  whoie  potations  ordinarily 
are  of  the  poorest  kind ;  your  opinion  is  wanted  on  a  new  squib  ; 
the  manager  of  the  theatre  is  below,  waiting  to  see  if  you  will 
patronise  his  theatre,  one  night  early,  and  whether  you  will  have 

*  Black-eyed  Susan'  or  *  Douglas;'  a  deputation  of  proprietors 
of  donkeys  wants  to  hear  your  views  on  the  taxation  of  French 
asses'  milk.  Who,  under  such  circumstances,  can  retain  in  his 
memory  all  the  details  of  the  canvass  of  the  day  ? 

And  yet  canvassing — if  a  man  have  a  dash  of  Lord  Wharton 
in  him — is  a  real  pleasure,  too.  In  no  way  can  a  man  with  an 
eye  for  character  see  so  much  character  in  a  short  time.  The 
"arieties  of  the  genus  voter  are  so  infinite  I  There  is  the  commoa 
dubious  voter,  a  little  shy  as  you  enter,  and  who  fumbles  with 
something  fm  the  counter  while  you  are  talking.  He  has  not 
made  up  his  mind.     He  *  pledges  himself  to   no  man.'     He 

*  will  see  <m  Monday.'  You  come  away,  doubtful,  but  feelings 
that  you  have  a  chance.     The  next  voter  is  the  bluff  Briton,  who 

*  disapproves  of  your  principles,'  and  *  tells  you  so  frankly.^ 
There  is  a  story  of  one  of  this  breed  in  the  grand  contest  for 
Westminster  in  1784,  when  Fox  fought  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and 
Lord  Hood.     Fox  called  to  canvass   him  in  the  regular  way. 

*  Sir,'   said  the  voter,  *  I  admire  your  abilities,  but  your 

principles  I '     ^  Sir,'   replied   Charles   James,    ^  I    admire   your 

sincerity,  but  your  manners  1 '     These  men  have  a  sym- 

pathy  with  a  ready  stroke  of  wit  which  may  get  you  their  votes 
after  all ;  especially  if  the  opposite  party  should  boast  of  the 
vote,  in  which  case  our  friend  is  as  likely  as  not  to  change  his 
mind,  only  to  show  his  independence.  The  worst  kind  of 
eccentric  voter  is  the  fellow  who  affects  a  rude  familiarity  first, 
and  then  votes  against  you  after  all ;  and  an  equally  disagreeable 
specimen  is  your  small  politician  who  draws  you  into  a  discussioi> 
oo  politics  that  he  may  show  off  to  his  wife  and  the  apprentice, 
d«ly  intending^  all  the  while,  to  plump  for  your  opponent. 
Hiese  are  the  phenomena  which  make  canvassing  so  admirable  a 
test  of  the  tact  and  the  temper  of  candidates.  Again,  a  humorous 
c— atitnent  will  sometimes  hear  you  in  inscrutable  silence,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  burst  out  with  the  fact  that  he  has  been  pledged 
to  7on  for  a  week.     The  obdurate  inaccessible  voter  belongs  to 
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a  dass  by  himself,  and  of  him  we  have  a  capital  anecdote  whidi 
has  come  down  from  the  last  centorj. 

Sir  Francis  Blake  Delayal — of  the  fine  oM  Norman  Delavals — 
the  rake  and  humourist  of  about  a  century  ago— was  one  tiiiie 
canyassing  Andover.  There  was  a  voter  th^re^  as  far  as  eveij 
appearance  went,  ins^osible  to  all  temptation*  Moncy-^^wine— 
place — flattery  had  no  attractions  for  the  Stoic*  Sir  Francis 
puzzled  himsdf  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  man's  weak 
point.  At  last,  he  found  it  out  He  had  nev^  seen  a  fice-eater, 
and  doiubled  if  there  existed  a  class  endowed  with  that  remaskabW 
power.  Off  went  Delaval  to  London,  and  returned  with  Angelo 
in  a  post-chaise.  Angelo  exerted  all  his  genius ;  fire  pocurtd  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrUs — fire  which  melted  that  iron  nature,  and 
sent  it  cheerfully  to  poll  for  Delaval  I  This  was  the  Delsval 
whose  attorney  sent  him  in  the  following  bill  aft^  one  of  his 
contests : — 

*  To  being  thrown  out  of  the  window  of  the  George  Inn,  Andover ; 
to  my  1^  being  thereby  broken  ;  to  surgeon's  bill  and  loss  of  time  and 
business, — all  in  the  service  of  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  £500.' 

The  best  defence  of  canvassing — and,  indeed,  the  only  kind  of 
defence  that  can  be  made  for  much  of  the  old  wild  electioneerings 
— is,  that  canvassing  has — and  the  wild  practices  had — a  ten- 
dency to   keep   up   friendly,  pleasant,   and   personal   relatioos 
between  classes.     Reduce  everything  to  a  matter  of  business  and 
calculation,  and  half  the  old  English  element  in  life  is  sw«pt 
away.      It  was  ^our  old  good  humour,'  as  Clarendon  calls  it, 
which  made  our  elections  so  many  Saturnalia  in  former  dajs, 
which  made  the  old  gentry  popular,  where  your  modem  mil- 
lionnaire  is  only  feared,  and  which,  if  once  it  die  out,  can  never 
be  supplied.     A  man  cannot  scour  his  county,  on  a  hunter,   to 
canvass,  without  seeing  more  of  the  people  and  being  brought 
into  closer  relations  with  them,  than  he  well  could  be  in  otber 
ways.     The  excesses  of  the  old  elections  are  to  be  avoided^  but 
why  should  everything  be  swept  away  ?     Abolish  personal  can- 
vassing altogether,  and  the  solemn  prig  stands  as  good  a  chsuftoe 
as  the  hearty  and  frank  man,  not  to  mention  that  ^  gentlemen 
of  the  kingdom  lose  the  advantage  which  a  personal  interconrse 
with  the  people  will  always  give  them  over  rivals.     Better  the 
Whartons  and  Delavals  than  mediocrity  of  intellect  and  mea&nesa 
of  appearance,  returned  by  jobbery  and  machinery  I 

From  Wharton's  time,  on  through  the  century,,  electioneenn^i 
grew  a  larger  and  larger  feature  in  English  life;  and  wkeni 
party  straggles  ran  close,  the  wit  of  England  was  exhausted  iu 
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tfte  cMtaiti.  Faaiiliet  roiled  tfaenuelves  in  tbem.  Antagonist! 
feogbt  dads  constantly  about  them.  Abuses  of  all  sorts  were 
p»cti«d.  Naj,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  a  kind  of  elec- 
tHmeering  moraKtjr  gradoall j  formed  itself,  a  morality  di£Rnrent 
6om  that  which  prerailed  in  all  other  matters.  A  maxim,  not 
jet  forgotten  either  in  theory  or  practice,  got  abroad,  that  all  was 
fair  in  electioneering ^  the  result  oeing  that  people  whose  probity 
WIS  miqaestioiiabte  lost  all  their  strictness  on  the  occasion  of  a 
&M>lation.  Too  often,  as  parliament  dissolved,  our  national 
nrtae  dissolred  along  with  it  *  Men/  says  Sonthey,  writing  in 
1802,  'who  at  other  times  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  speak  truth,  and 
think  their  honour  implicated  in  their  word,  scruple  not  at 
MBertiog  the  grossest  and  most  impudent  falsehoods,  if  thereby 
Aey  cm  obtain  a  mcfflientary  advantage  over  the  hostile  party/ 

i^  OS  turn  to  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  for  some  illustrations 
of  these  remarks.  As  it  is  our  object  to  show  the  manners  of 
oar  forefathers  as  well  as  graver  matters,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  take  some  descriptions  of  the  election  of  1705  from  the 
conUoipofary  newspapers.  The  following  are  from  '  Dyer's 
Lettcn,'  but  as  the  '  cries'  of  elections  soon  become  unintel- 
%ibie  to  succeeding  generations  we  must  premise  that  the 
To^i  of  this  one  were  the  Tories — so  called  because  they  had 
▼oted  for  *  tecking '  the  *  Occasional  Conformity '  Bill  to  the 
*  Uod-Tax '  BiU,  to  secure  its-  passage  through  the  Lords : — 

May  5th, — *  From  Exon,  we  have  an  account  of  the  honourable  re- 
<^oo,  there,  of  Joha  Snell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  representatives  in  the 
hte  Parliament,  an  honest,  loyal,  and  brave  Tacktr,  who  arrived  from 
l^on  on  the  1st  inst.,  having  been  nwt  some  miles  out  of  town  by 
*hove  500  herse  and  some  1000  fbot,  composed  of  the  neighbouring* 
S^nitiy,  with  the  dcrgy,  aldermea^  and  principal  citizens ;  who  con- 
^>6ted  him  to  his  own  beuse  with  the  city  musick  playing  before  him^ 
tW  streets  echotng  with  these  acclamations — *'  God  bless  the  loyal 
TsekerSj  and  semd  the  Sneakers  mere  Jtonesty  and  courage,^* ' 

May  J5/A. — *  The  Lord  Woodstock,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
laa  carried  it  at  Southampton  against  Fred.  Tilney,  Esq.,  a  loyal  and 
worthy  gentleman,  which  was  done  by  this  trick: — that  gentleman 
faippeiuDg  to  pay  his  reckoning  in  that  town  with  about  70  Loudores 
^6ch  he  had  reeerved  there,  the  Whig  party  immediately  game  out  he 
My  a  French  pensioner ^  which  eakimny  answered  their  purpose,* 

Mi^  29th, — *  Since  ny  last  we  have  had  an  account  of  several  elec- 
tioDs,  which  I  leave  to  the  Gazette  to  enumerate ;  only  the  mauaeement 
of  some  of  them  is  worth  notice,  particularly  for  the  county  of  Wor- 
«f*ter,  where  Sir  John  Buckington  and  Mr.  Bromley  carried  it  glo- 
'Vwly  against  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  set  up  by  the  Dissenters.  Sir  John 
^wngtOQ  had  a  banner  carried  before  him  whereon  was  painted  a 
^^ftrek/ndiing,  with  this  insoriptiofr— ^^  Far  the  Queen  and  Churchy 

Pachington' 
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Packington.^*  It  was  obseryable,  that  as  they  were  marching  through 
the  For^fate-street,  they  met  the  Bishop's  coach  iu  which  was  a  iVbn- 
can-4eaeher  going  to  poll  for  Capt.  Walsh,  but  the  horses  (at  the  sight 
of  the  church  as  tVas  believed)  turned  tail,  overturned  and  brd^e  the 
same,  and  very  much  bruised  the  Hoider^Forth's  outward  man ;  and 
this  raised  no  small  admiration  that  the  Bishop's  horses  should  be 
afraid  of  a  church.' 

This  is  the  Tory  acconnt  of  the  progress  of  matters,  and  it  i» 
amusing  to  see  that  whoever  was  not  a  Tacker  was  in  the  eyes, 
of  opponents  a  Sneaker,  all  allowance  that  an  enemy  could  be 
anything  but  a  low  fellow  vanishing  directly  the  writs  went 
down  1  The  story  about  the  louis-d'ors  mio^ht  serve  as  a  pretty 
little  peg  on  which  to  hang  an  essay  on  ^  The  Art  of  Lying  in 
Elections.'  To  speak  plainly,  a  good  lie,  exploding,  like  a  sbell, 
just  at  the  right  moment,  may  often  be  of  wonderful  effect  in  a 
contest,  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  this  maxim  of  political 
warfare  is  still  acted  on.  Lies  must  be  suited  to  the  men  whom 
they  are  to  catch,  just  as  flies  in  fishing.  In  the  late  election, 
admirable  service  was  done  in  a  Scotch  contest  by  a  bold  state- 
ment that  the  candidate  had  once  danced  on  a  Sunday  ;  while,  in 
another  place,  the  sly  agents  of  a  sly  old  stager  (who  bad 
secretly  pledged  himself  to  the  Maine  Law  par^,  while  repu- 
diating their  views  in  public),  were  always  attributing  to  the 
opponent  habits  of  intoxication.  ^  Mamma,'  said  a  young  candi-' 
date  to  his  parent,  in  deep  confidence,  one  Nomination  Day, 
tell  me,  truly,  is  there  anything  against  my  birth  ? '  The  in- 
genuous youth  was  really  not  imprudent  in  preparing  himself 
for  the  worst ;  he  might,  indeed,  be  only  pelted  with  the  bon-bons 
of  a  chemist,  like  the  unhappy  man  who  suffered  under  tbe 
raillery  of  the  Premier  at  Tiverton,  but  he  might  have  been  the 
object  of  charges  heavy  as  the  brick-bats  of  enlightened  Kiddo^ 
minster.  It  is  a  deep  knowledge  of  such  features  of  elections 
that  makes  an  electioneering  attorney  the  most  cynical  of  mankind. 
Swift  in  his  ^  Journal  to  Stella '  shows  a  comic  contempt  for  such 
scenes  as  we  are  depicting : — 

October  5,  1710. — ^This  morning  Delaval  came  to  see  me,  and  we 
went  to  Kneller*8,  who  was  not  in  town.  In  the  way  we  met  the  electors 
for  parliament-men ;  and  the  rabble  came  about  our  coach  crying  *^  a 
Colt  I  a  Stanhope !  &c.*'  We  were  afraid  of  a  dead  cat  or  ourgi<tsses 
brokeuj  and  so  were  always  of  their  side,^ 

The  Dean  wrote  a  ballad  *  full  of  puns '  on  that  Westminster 
election ;  it  would  be  curious,  if  it  could  be  recovered,  to  be  •, 
preserved  among  those  of  Hanbury  Williams,  Bums,  and  Moore 
as  an  example  of  an  election-squib  written  by  a  distinguished 

man. 
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nut    In  another  place  Swift  telk  a  story  of  poor  Dick  Steele's 
naifortmie  when  he  set  up  for  Stockbridge : — 

*  There  was  nothing,  there/  writes  the  Dean, '  to  perplex  him,  but 
tk  payment  of  a  300/.  bond  which  lessened  the  sum  he  carried  down, 
aod  which  an  odd  dog  of  a  creditor  had  intimation  of  and  took  this 
opportunity  to  recover.' —  Works^  v.  446-7. 

The  'odd  dog'  has  had  many  successors  in  this  prudential 
and  disagreeable  stroke  of  policy.  Indeed,  so  excellent  a  mode 
of  annoyance  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected,  when  annoyance  on 
soch  occasions  was  studied  like  Indian  torture.  A  good  instance 
of  the  refined  kind  was  practised  in  the  age  of  which  we  are 
writing,  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  first  Lord 
Grinston  wrote  a  play  called  *  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree,' — 

*'  The  leaden  crown  devolved  on  thee. 
Great  poet  of  the  hollow  tree.' 

which  play,  on  becoming  ashamed  of  it,  he  did  his  best  to 
sif  press.  *  Bat  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  kept  one,'  says 
Jolmson,  in  Boswell,  *  and  when  he  was  against  her  at  an  elec- 
tion, At  had  a  new  edition  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  to  it  as  a 
finotispiece  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope ;  to  show  that  his 
lordship's  writing  comedy  was  as  awkward  as  an  elephant  dancing 
<«  a  rope.'  Her  Grace  was  a  great  electioneering  woman. 
Piobftbly,  this  feat  of  hers  was  in  Johnson's  memory  on  another 
occasion,  when,  Boswell  having  asked  him  whether  a  certain  a<;:t 
of  folly  would  injure  a  friend  of  theirs  in  life,  he  replied,  ^  It 
IDST  perhaps,  sir,  be  mentioned  at  an  election.'  So  much  was  it 
a  natter  of  course,  that  everything  in  a  man's  life  should  tell 
^inst  him,  then ! 

The  reign  of  George  II.  saw  a  new  act  passed  to  regulate 
Sections,  and  repress  bribery;  and  surely  that  was  a  fit  age 
for  such  measures  which  produced  the  wonderful  satirical  pic* 
(ores  of  election  proceedings  by  Hogarth.  The  first  of  these 
'  Hnmonrs  of  an  Election  Entertainment '  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  broad  fun,  penetrating  discernment,  and  ludicrous  detail. 
The  01^  is  a  l^utal  one.  In  the  fore-ground,  a  lad  is  brewing 
punch  in  a  mash-tub,  while  to  his  right  a  butcher  is  mending 
the  broken  head  of  a  iiiend,  and  an  attorney  reels  backward 
irom  his  chair  felled  by  a  stone  that  has  come  through  the  open 
window.  The  table  is  a  scene  of  monstrous  and  bestial  indul- 
gence. On  the  right  of  it,  gasps  a  fainting  alderman,  dying  with 
^  ojster  on  his  fork,  while  the  surgeon  vainly  cools  the  bloated 
^head,  and  lances  the  overgrown  arm.  In  the  back,  a  parson 
^^e  satirist's  parson  of  those  days — plunges  into  venison  with 
^  eagerness  oi  a  wolf.    To  the  left,  we  see  the  member  himself 
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in  the  caress  of  a  gross  jade  wlio  is  kissifl^  faioiy  wbUe  a 
smoking  above  his  head  scatters  tobacco-ash  orer  his  wig,  and  a 
^1  is  slyly  stealing  away  his  ring.  When  we  look  closely  for 
those  little  details  of  point,  those  pictorial  epigranis,  of  which 
Hogarth  is  so  fond,  we  are  not  disappointed.  On  a  banner,  we 
read  a  *  cry '  of  the  vulgar  at  that  time,  an  allusion  to  the  change 
of  style  in  1752,  *  Give  us  our  eleven  days  I '  a  cry  which  really 
liad  its  weight  in  a  contest,  most  singular  as  it  may  appear.  On 
another  banner,  is  inscribed  *  No  Jews,'  a  popular  cri  de  ffuerre 
against  the  bill  for  their  naturalization — passed  — and  repealed — 
about  the  same  period.  But  it  is  the  general  effect  of  wild  de- 
l)auchery  and  corruption — of  bacchanalian  frenzy — ^that  is  most 
remarkable  in  this  picture.  The  other  three  of  the  series — 
though  full  of  Hogarth's  genius — ^are  less  impressive ;  the  fourth 
gives  us  the  ^  Chairing  of  the  Member,^  and  exhibits  the  hero  in 
a  perilous  height  among  a  mob  maddened  by  passions  and  drink. 
Riots  were  frequent  in  all  the  lai^e  towns  where  party  spirit  was 
strong.  Heads  were  broken,  poIling--boo1Jis  were  burnt,  and  the 
followers  of  each  party  fought  from  street  to  street  like  hostile 
armies  on  a  field  of  battle.  The  contests  which  at  one  time  were 
fierce,  were  act  another  period  facetious.  At  a  Nottingham 
election  the  victorious  mob  ducked  their  cfiponents,  and  killed 
•some  of  them.  At  the  next  election  the  otl^r  side  were  in  the 
ascendant,  and  were  content  to  cnt  off  the  coat-tails  of  all  who 
voted  for  the  obnoxious  candidate. 

After  seeing  the  pictures  of  Hogarth  a  spectator  is  prepared  far 
-any  election  anecdote  that  the  last  centuiy  can  produce.  There  «ne 
plenty  to  be  got,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  select  them  in 
reasonable  nimibers.  This  is  partly  because  they  have  a  oertun 
family  likeness — ^theit  sameness  tires.  It  is  exceedingly  good 
fun,  for  instance,  to  hear  about  Berwidc,  that  wh«i  the  freemen 
-who  lived  in  London  were  going  down  by  sea,  tiie  skippers  to 
whose  tender  mercy  they  were  committed  used  to  be  briibed,  and 
have  been  known,  in  consequence  thereof,  to  carry  them  over  to 
Norway!  This  is  excellent;  but  it  spoUs  the  novelty  of  the 
Ipswich  story,  that  the  Ipswich  freemen  lued,  in  pnecisely  the  same 
fashion,  to  be  taken  to  Holland.  To  manufacture,  electors  was  as 
important  an  art  as  getting  rid  of  them.  At  Bristol  the  daughters 
■of  freemen  conferred  the  right  of  voting  upon  their  husbands.  A 
trick  devised  at  one  closely-contested  election  was  £or  the  same 
woman  to  marry  several  men.  The  ceremony  ended,  the  ooople 
shook  hands  over  a  grave  in  the  churchyard,  and  exclaimed,  *  Now 
death  us  do  part.'  This  was  considered  a  divorce.  *  Awaj 
then,*  says  Southey,  who  relates  the  incident,  ^  went  ^e  man 
to  vote  with  his  new  qualification,  and  the  woman  to  qualify 

another 
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faidbaMl  at  aatiber  clrarch.'  Tbcve  ii  m  Tadetj  most 
seditoble  to  English  inreotion, .  in  the  way  in  which  oar  an- 
cestors administered  their  bribes.  At  one  place  a  mjsterioos 
penon  ased  to  arnYe  with  the  cash,  known  as  the  ^  Man  in 
the  Moon,'  who  approached  at  nightfiall,  and  was  at  once  met 
widi  ^  What  news  from  the  moon  ? '  This  was  a  poetic  form. 
Then  there  was  the  humorous  form.  *  1 11  lay  you  five  guineas,' 
sud  a  celebrated  canvasser  in  Fox's  contest  of  1784,  ^  and 
stake  the  money  in  your  own  hands,  that  you  will  not  vote 
for  Me.  Fox,' — *  Done  ] '  says  the  Free  and  Independent,  and 
wm  his  bet — and  bribe.  Another  playful  plan  was  to  buy  the 
elector!s  canary  at  a  price  that  would  have  been  handsome  for  a 
bird  of  paradise ~a  very  pretty  kind  of  bird-fancying!  Some- 
tunes  men  showed  perfect  genius  in  availing  themselves  of  pro- 
fessional advantages ; — thus,  a  military  gentleman  employed  in 
the  lecniiting  service  once  stood  for  Great  Grimsby,  and  en- 
listed a  majority  of  the  voters  for  soldiers  with  a  liberal 
bounty!  Such  anecdotes  as  these  constitute  the  literature  of 
electioneering ;  and  there  is  probably  not  a  town  or  county  in 
Engtaod  where  there  is  not  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  small 
Intdi  of  them.  In  a  contest  a  good  many  years  ago  in  North 
Britain  one  of  the  parties  had  strong  reason  to  suspect  a  parti- 
cular voter  of  having  taken  a  bribe — a  considerable  bribe  too — for 
votes  were  valuable.  A  sharp  enemy  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
on  him.  Accordingly,  as  the  inan  entered  to  poll,  he  whispered 
in  his  ear  rapidly,  *  They  're  making  a  fule  of  ye,  Jock — they're 
afbad!^  'The  scoondrelsl'  exclaimed  his  dupe;  and  down  cm 
die  table  he  fiong  a  batch  of  notes.  They  were  impounded  at 
once  by  the  aathorities,  and  the  man's  snfixage  invalidated. 

The  money  spent  in  electioneering  in  *  the  old  days '  was  of 
coarse  enormous.  It  was  a  far  dearer  game  than  horse-racing ; 
sad  to  keep  a  borough  was  a  far  more  expensive  process  than  to 
keep  a  yacht.  In  one  of  Chesterfield's  letters  he  talks  of  looking 
oat  for  one  as  he  might  have  talked  of  taking  an  opera-box, 
and  informs  his  son  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  got  now,  because 
they  are  all  bought  up  by  Eas^  and  West  Indians.  Here  is  the 
panage,  in  a  letter  dated  Bath,  December  19, 1767  : — 

'  lb  one  of  our  conversatioDs  here  this  time  twelvemonth  I  desired 
Inm  [Lord  Chatham]  to  secure  you  a  seat  in  the  new  parliament.     He 

mred  me  he  woold,  and,  I  am  convinced,  very  sincerely Since 

Uat  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it,  which  made  me  look  out  for  some 
venal  borough ;  and  I  spoke  to  a  borough-jobber,  and  offered  five-and- 
tweoty  hundred  pounds  for  a  secure  seat  in  parliament ;  but  he  laughed 
St  my  offer,  and  said  -that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  borough  to  be 
faad  now,  for  the  rich  £ast  and  West  Indians  had  secured  them  all,  at 

the 
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thie  rate  of  three  thoiuand  pounds  at  least,  bui  manyaXfimr  thaummdf 
4fmi  two  or  three  that  he  knew  at  Jive  thoueand.  This,  I  confess,  km 
vexed  me  a  good  deal." 

Here  we  bave  the  cost  in  the  plainest  language  and  on  tbe 
best  authority.  Men  invested  in  boroughs  and  cultivated  them 
for  sale.  And  an  expensive  process  it  was.  Sometimes  the 
burgage-houses  were  bought ;  sometimes  the  voters  were  pen- 
Bioned  from  year  to  year,  the  modus  operandi  varying  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  suffrage  in  each  place. 

One  source  of  immense  expenditure  in  electioneering  was  ibe 
bringing  up  of  freemen  to  vote  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  they  happened  to  be  settled.  The  expense  of  a  contest  at 
Lincoln,  for  instance,  would  be  12,000/.  a-candidate ;  and  occa- 
sionally after  /a  hard  fight  at  such  places  as  Colchester  all  the 
tlefeated  men  appeared  in  the  Gazette.  When  Wilberforce  first 
came  in  as  a  young  man  for  Hull,  it  cost  him  from  8000/.  to 
9000/.  It  is  amusing  to  read  of  a  man  with  such  a  saintly  repu- 
tation, that — 

^  after  a  successful  canvass  on  the  spot,  he  repaired  to  London,  where 
about  three  hundred  Hull  freemen  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river : 
these  he  entertained  at  supper  in  the  different  public-houses  of  Wap- 
ping,  and  by  his  addresses  to  them  first  gained  confidence  in  pubnc 
speaking.  .  .  . 

<  By  long-established  custom  the  single  vote  of  a  resident  elector 
was  rewarded  with  a  donation  of  two  guineas ;  four  were  paid  for  a 
plumper;  and  the  expenses  of  a  freeman's  journey  from  Lond<m 
averaged  10/.  a-piece.  The  letter  of  the  law  was  not  broken,  because 
the  money  was  not  paid  until  the  last  day  on  which  election  petitions 
could  be  presented.' — Memoirs  of  Wilherforcej  p.  1-16. 

*  The  price  of  votes,*  wrote  Southey,  *  varies  according  to  tlieir 
number.  In  some  places  it  is  as  low  as  forty  shillings,  in  others, 
at  Ilchester,  for  instance,  it  is  thirty  pounds  I '  *  Thirty  pounds,* 
said  the  apothecary  of  the  place,  on  his  examination,  ^  is  the 
price  of  an  Ilchester  voter.'  When  he  was  asked  how  he  csLmc 
to  know  the  sum  so  accurately,  he  replied  that  he  attended  the 
families  of  the  voters  professionally,  and  his  bills  were  paid  a1 
election  times  with  the  money.  A  set  of  such  constituents  oiic< 
waited  upon  the  member  whom  they  had  chosen,  to  request  tha 
be  would  vote  against  the  Minister.  *  What ! '  he  answered 
with  an  oath,  *  have  I  not  bought  you  ?  And  do  you  thiiik  ; 
will  not  sell  you  ? '  The  larger  boroughs  were  expensive  to  ooij 
test — the  smaller  ones  to  maintain.  In  the  first  there  was  a,  vsls 
cleal  of  work  and  of  drinking  to  go  through ;  in  the  second  Ik 
members  paid  only ;  for  in  these  snug  localities  they  sometdxn^ 
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neref  showed  themselves,  and  an  old  pauper  of  the  place  was  pro 
firmd  chaired  round  the  town  I 

While  snch  phenomena  existed  in  England,  it  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  in  Ireland  things  were  even  more  remarkably  con* 
(lacted.  When  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  canvassed  Dublin  in  1803, 
he  had  some  three  months'  steady  drinking  to  go  through.  Here 
is  a  pretty  little  sketch  of  his : — 

'  I  stood  a  contested  election  in  the  year  1790  for  the  borough  of 
BaUyoakill,  for  which  my  ancestors  had  returned  two  members  of  par- 
liameot  during  nearly  two  hundred  years.  It  was  usurped  by  the 
Marquis  of  Drogheda,  and  I  contested  it. 

*  6tt  the  day  of  the  election,  my  eldest  brother  and  myself  being 
candidates,  and  the  business  preparing  to  begin,  a  cry  was  heard  that 
the  whole  colliery  was  coming  down  worn  Donane,  about  ten  miles  off. 
The  retuming-officer,  Mr.  French,  lost  no  time ;  six  vo^rs  were  polled 
against  me ;  mine  were  refused  generally  in  mass ;  the  books  were  re- 
packed and  the  poll  declared ;  the  election  ended,  and  my  opponent 
j^  retiring  from  th^  town,  when  seven  or  eight  hundred  colliers 
entered  it  with  colours  flying  and  pipers  playing ;  their  faces  were  all 
blackened,  and  a  more  tremendous  assemblage  was  scarce  ever  seen. 
After  the  usual  shouting,  &c.,  the  chief  captain  came  up  to  me : — 
**  Coonsellor,  dear  I "  said  he ;  "we  've  all  come  from  Donane  to  help 
your  honour  against  the  villains  thai  oppose  you ;  we  're  the  boys  that 
can  tittivate  I  Barrington  for  ever  I  Hurra  I "  Then,  coming  close 
to  me,  and  lowering  his  tone,  he  added,  "  Counsellor,  Jewel !  which  of 
the  Yillains  shall  we  settle  Jir$i  ?  "  '—Memoirs,  i.  48. 

A  duel  or  two  was  the  natural  accompaniment  of  an  Irish 
contest  in  those  days.  Indeed,  the  hustings  rhetoric  naturally 
had  such  results.  We  find  that  when  Curran  was  beaten  at 
Newiy,  and  was  thundering  in  his  farewell  speech  against  cor- 
niption,  one  of  the  agents  looked  in  his  face  in  a  rather  marked 
loanner,  on  which  the  brilliant  little  man  blazed  into  wrath,  and 
wid,  *  I  must  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,  as  a  retuming-oflficer, 
to  protect  me,  a  candidate,  from  the  obscene  and  unnatural 
grimaces  of  a  baboon ! ' 

County  contests  in  past  times  of  course  excelled  civic  ones  in 
inagnitude  of  operations  and  magnificence  of  extravagance. 
There  was  something  grand,  feudal,  and  picturesque  in  a  fight 
for  a  great  county — something  that  warmed  the  blood  of  the 
Howaids,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  old  Di|ke  of  Norfolk. 
It  is  pretty  and  inspiriting  now  even  to  see  the  bearer  of  an  old 
Wed  name  start  for  the  county-town  on  nomination  day,  with 
^  four  grays  in  perfect  order.  But  it  was  a  finer  sight  when 
jour  young  candidate  rode  in  at  the  head  of  his  hundreds  of 
QUHmted  freeholders  under  banners  that  had  been  raised  against 
the  Douglases,  and  the  bearings   of  which  had  been  familiar 
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symbols  to  Froissart  and  Chancer.  Nor  imm  die  inspiration  of 
these  contests  a  mere  straggle  for  profitable  power.  Men  fought 
them,  out  of  a  feeling  of  (Ad  local  pride  and  honour,  which  was 
shared  in  by  a  thousand  ftmiilies  in  the  district  around.  There 
was  an  exceedingly  natural  idea  abroad  in  the  country  that  things 
must  be -very  much  changed  indeed  if  a  Herbert  could  not  carry 
Wiltshire — a  Lowther,  Cumberland — a  Stanley,  Lancashire — or 
a  Fitzwilliam,  Yorkshire.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  a  tradition  that 
liiose  great  battles  were  fought  which  crippled  and  ruined 
femilies. 

The  worst  and  deadliest  of  these  were  when  the  power  of  a 
county  was  pretiy  well  divided  between  two  houses.  This  was 
often  the  case ;  and  d  hundred  thousand  pounds  might  not  impose- 
sibly  be  the  sum  spent.  A. result  of  such  battles  often  was  that 
the  rival  graddees  made  up  their  minds  to  divide  the  honour 
between  them.  Out  of  this  partition  grew  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  an  *  independent '  interest ;  and  the  next  development 
was  a  fight  between  the  independent  interest  and  the  lords. 
Such  is  the  history  of  many  a  county.  Burns  has  preserved  one 
such  contest  in  memory  by  writing  the  squibs.  It  was  a  contest 
for  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  between  the  interests  of  the 
Selkirk  and  Galloway  families  and  the  independent  interest,  re- 
presented by  Heron  of  Kerroughtree.  There  is  less  sparkle  than 
stench  in  this  sort  of  fireworks,  whence  we  need  not  regret  tiiat 
few  of  any  kind  are  preserved.  But  still  squibs  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  electioneering,  and  it  is  not  every  election  that 
owes  its  squibs  to  a  Bums.  The  growth  of  a  strong  modem 
political  feeling  is  visible  in  the  following : — 

*  Whom  will  you  send  to  London  town, 

To  Pailiament  and  a'  that? 
Or  wha  in  a'  the  country  round 
The  best  deserves  to  fti*  that  ? 

For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

Thro'  Galloway  and  a'  that ; 

Where  is  the  laird  or  belted  knight 

That  best  deserves  to  fa'  that  ? 

*  Tho*  wit  and  worth  in  either  sex, 

St.  Mary's  Isle  can  shaw  that ; 
Wi'  dukes  and  lords  let  Selkirk  mix, 
And  weel  does  Selkirk  fa*  that. 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that, 
The  independent  commoner, 
Shall  be  the  man  for  a'  that. 
«  *  • 

*  A  beaniless 
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^  A  boavdlesft  boy  oomas  o'er  the  hilk^ 

Wi'  uncle's  purse  an'  a'  that ; 
But  we'll  hae  ane  frae  'mang  oursels, 
A  man  we  ken,  an'  a*  that. 

For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a*  that. 
For  we're  not  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
Like  naigs,  an'  nowt,  an'  a'  that.' 

We  may  fancy  the  spirit  with  which  such  contests  were  con- 
ducted when  we  remember  that  when  Lord  Melville  was  once 
boasting  of  the  Scotch  seats  he  could  carry,  a  certain  Southern 
peer  bet  him  that  he  could  carry  three  against  him  any  time  he 
choie ;  and  the  fight  was  fought  accordingly.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  in  some  cases  in  Scotland  a  single  vote  fetched  as  much 
as  a  little  estate.  Everything  was  conducted  in ,  proportion  to 
the  lavishness  which  marked  these  fights.  The  winner  gave  a 
grand  ball  invariably  to  celebrate  his  success.  We  remember 
a  characteristic  story  of  an  old  Scotch  laird  at  one  of  those  enter- 
tamments — a  story  which  would  have  pleased  Sir  Walter.  The 
Isurd,  one  of  those  quaint  old  humourists  now  disappearing  fast, 
had  attired  himself  in  splendour  for  the  occasion.  The  grandee, 
who  was  going  round,  of  course  showing  civilities,  said, '  I  didna 

ken  ye,  B ,  ye're  so  braw.'     '  Na,'  said  the  old  squire ;  '  and, 

I  dare  say,  ye'U  no  ken  me  for  another  seven  year  1 ' 

We  have  mentioned  Wilberforce's  election  for  Hull ;  and  his 
career  supplies  us  with  another  illustration  of  our  subject.  In 
1807  he  fought  and  won  perhaps  the  costliest  contest  ever  fought 
in  England,  when  he  carried  Yorkshire  against  the  Fitzwilliam 
and  Hare  wood  interests,  supported  by  the  independent  party 
and  the  Dissenters.  Not  a  vehicle  of  any  sort  was  to  be  hued 
in  the  county  long  before  the  fifteen  days*  polling  was  over. 
Voters  came  up  the  river  in  heavily-laden  bosits,  others  in  wag- 
gons and  on  donkeys,  while  hundreds  trudged  on  foot  from  all 
parts  of  the  county.  This  victory  (like  triumphs  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent moral  bearing,  as  that  of  Wilkes  in  Middlesex,  and 
ffConnell  in  the  county  of  Clare)  shows  that  neither  rank,  nor 
influence,  nor  money  can  stand  against  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
when  once  it  is  fairly  roused.  Lord  Harewood,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  *  ready  to  spend  his  whole  Barbadoes  property.'  His 
•oq's  expenses,  and  those  of  the  Whig  candidate,  Lord  Milton, 
were,  for  bringing  up  voters,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-piece, 
yet  Wilberforce  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  the  whole  time,  till 
it  closed  as  follows : — 

Wilberforce 11,808 

Lord  Milton 11,177 

Lascelles 10,990 
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We  have  seen  it  stated,  tbat  the  entire  contest  cost  near  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money  !  Mr.  Wilberforce's  expenses  were  far  the  lightest, 
though  he  won  the  day,  but  would  probably  have  ruined  him  if 
they  had  not  been  enthusiastically  raised  by  public  subscription. 
That  battle  for  Yorkshire  was  the  Austerlite  of  electioneering. 

In  those  George-the-Third  days,  in  fact,  there  was  a  dash,  and 
especially  a  picturesqueness,  in  elections  which  we  shall  never  see 
again.  To  show  what  kind  of  thing  a  contest  was  in  the  days, 
of  our  grandsires,  let  us  select  two  famous  ones — Fox's  and 
Sheridan's  contests  for  Westminster,  in  1784  and  1806.  Here 
we  have  all  the  elements  of  a  brilliant  struggle — a  wide  consti- 
tuency, a  period  of  political  furor,  and  men  of  genius  and  renowD 
for  the  candidates.  We  can  scarcely  comprehend  now-a-days 
the  old  zeal  of  the  populace  for  a  famous  statesman — now-a-days, 
when  nobody  has  the  modesty  to  *  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke,'  but 
thinks  himself  a  much  wiser  fellow  —  and  when  a  popular 
borough  looks  round  the  neighbourhood,  and  selects  the  biggest 
brewer  for  its  member.  In  1784  was  the  dissolution  on  which 
the  King  and  Pitt  appealed  to  the  country  against  Fox,  and  the 
Whigs,  and  which  settled  Toryism  in  the  political  ascendant  for 
near  half  a  century.  The  Fox  *  cry  *  was  *  Liberty,  and  no 
Back-stairs  influence ;'  the  Pitt  *  cry '  was  *  The  King  and  the 
People  against  an  Oligarchy.'  The  coming  strife  was  heralded 
all  over  the  country  by  murmurs  and  tokens  of  an  approaching 
storm : — 

* freta  ponti 

Incipiunt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  altis 
Montibus  audiri  fragor.' 

The  venerable  Johnson  (who  died  next  winter)  writes  to 
Boswell  in  March — 

'  We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here.  Mr.  Fox  resolutely 
stands  for  Westminster,  and  his  friends  say  will  carry  the  election. 
.  .  .  •  Mr.  Hoole  has  just  told  me  that  the  city  leans  towards  the 
King.'* 

Westminster  had  always  been  an  important  place.  It  had 
returned  members  since  the  days  of  Edward  VI.,  and  had  the 
greatest  number  of  voters  in  the  kingdom  except  the  county  of 
York.  Formerly,  in  1695,  when  Charles  Montague  stood  for  it, 
the  elections  used  to  be  held  in  Tothill  Fields,  but  in  Fox's  time 
(as  in  omr  own)  Co  vent  Garden  was  the  scene.     The  hustings 

*  Boezy  bad  intimated  his  intention  of  standing  for  some  place ;  so  the  Doctor 
gives  him,  in  the  same  letter,  some  good  advice.  '  One  thing  I  must  enjoin  yovi^ 
v}h%ch  is  seldom  observed  in  the  conduct  of  elections  ;  I  must  entreat  you  to  be  scrupuiovs 
in  the  use  of  strong  liquors.'  The  Doctor  used  to  help  Thrale,  with  his  pen,  in  hm 
Southwark  elections. 
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stood  by  St.  Paur«  Church,  near  where  Butler,  Wycherley,  and 
iCneller  lie,  and  the  successful  candidate  was  chaired  round  the 
iiuirket.    Many  an  election  riot  had  that  market  witnessed  I 

The  first  great  difference  between  an  election  then  and  now 
was  in  the  immense  time  it  lasted.  The  polling  went  on  in 
1784  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  17th  of  May,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  excitement  ra$red  to  the  continuous  inter- 
ruption of  ordinary  business.  The  hustings  stood,  too,  all 
the  while,  and  speeches  were  made  constantly,  not  on  the  two 
occasions  only,  as  is  our  fashion.  Everybody  turned  out  in  ^  full 
fig/  the  gallant  Lord  Hood  with  his  orders  on  his  uniform,  and 
Fox  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  the  other  two  candidates,  in  full  dress. 
Voters  came  up  in  immense  processions,  with  drums  beating, 
lands  playing  music,  and  colours  flying.  Flags  were  hanging 
fonn  tavern  windows,  and  the  roar  of  revelry  was  heard  through 
them  from  morning  till  night  As  you  passed  along  the  streets 
during  this  political  Saturnalia,  thunders  of  cheering  in  the 
spring  evening  informed  you  that  Charles  James  was  still  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.  A  voice  presently  struck  up  this  ditty  to  the 
tone  of  Green  Sleeves : — 

'  The  gallant  Lord  Hood  to  his  country  is  dear, 
His  voters  like  Charley's  make  excellent  cheer, 
But  who  has  been  able  to  taste  the  $maU  beer, 
Of  Sir  Cecil  Wray? 

Then  come  every  free,  every  generous  soul. 
That  loves  a  fine  girl  and  a  full  flowing  bowl, 
Come  here  in  a  body,  and  all  of  you  poll 

'Gainst  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

In  vain  all  the  arts  of  the  Court  are  let  loose, 
The  electors  of  Westminster  never  will  choose, 
To  run  down  a  Fox  and  set  up  a  Goose 

Like  Sir  Cecil  Wray.* 

Squibs  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the  newspapers  every  day,  and 
PWBonal  raillery  was  fljdng  about  in  every  stage  of  the  contest. 
We  find  the  following  anecdote  in  a  contemporary  account : — 

'  Mr.  Fox  having  applied  to  a  saddler  in  the  Haymarket  for  bis  vote 
^  interest,  the  man  produced  a  halter j  with  which  be  said  he  was 
'wiy  to  oblige  him.  Mr.  Fox  replied,  "  I  return  you  thanks,  my 
fe»d,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  it,  as  I  presiune  it  must 
^  a  family  piece?**' 

This  was  one  incident  of  the  canvass,  and  shows  the  freedom 
«f  manners  then  prevailing.  But  the  whole  of  Fox's  canvass 
•as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  known.     Wharton  himself 

was 
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was  outdone.  The  fairest  women  of  fbe  great  IVIiig  aristocraqgr 
worked  for  his  cause.  Every  day  their  carriages — the  hofsss 
glittering  with  his  colours— drew  up  on  their  favourite's  side  of 
the  hustings,  and  they  sallied  forth  to  ccmquer.  The  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  the  Countesses  of  Carlisle  and  Derby,  Lady  Ben- 
champ,  and  Lady  Duncannon,  were  conspicuous,  with  the  foJt 
brush  id  their  hats,  wooing  votes  from  door  to  door.  A  polite 
epigrammatist  wrote : — 

*  Sure  Heaven  approves  of  Fox's  cause, 
The'  slaves  at  Court  abhor  him ; 
To  vote  for  Fox,  then,  who  can  pause, 
Since  Angels  canvass  for  him  ? ' 

On  this  occasion  it  was  that  the  lovely  Duchess  of  Devonshisa 
(the  second  *  Fairy  Queen '  produced  by  the  Spensers)  immor- 
talised herself  in  electioneering  annals  by  bribing  a  butcher  with 
a  kiss.  The  sternest  reformers  may  regret  the  discontinuance  4)f 
this  mode  of  trecUing  the  electors. 

During  the  contest  the  Prince  of  Wales  carried  the  Fox  favour 
in  his  hat.  Two  great  French  potentates,  the  Due  de  Chartres 
and  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  came  on  the  hustings  to  see  a  spectacle 
so  unfamiliar  to  them.  And  the  election  was  further  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  eminent  men  who  voted  in  it.  John  Hunter, 
Dr.  Heberden,  Wilkes,  Soame  Jenyns,  Jonas  Han  way,  and 
Kenyon,  all  voted  for  the  Court  candidate.  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 
Kenyon's  house  was  not  in  the  liberties  of  Westminster,  but  his 
stables  were,  so  he  slept  in  them  a  sufficient  number  of  nights  to 
qualify  him  for  polling — a  bit  of  aeal  which  is  said  to  have 
gained  him  a  baronetcy. 

Fox's  name  and  fame,  and  the  zeal  of  his  party  together,  were 
powerful  enough  to  return  him.  At  the  end  of  the  forty  days' 
polling  the  numbers  stood  thus : — 

Hood 6694 

Fox 6234 

Wray 5998 

The  triumph  was  celebrated  with  every  enthusiasm.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  gave  a  morning  fete  on  the  occasion  at  Carlton 
House ;  then  came  a  dinner  and  a  ball  at  Mrs.  Crewe's,  and 
the  toast — 

*  Buff  and  blue. 
And  Mrs.  Crewe ;' 

and  a  song  by  Captain  Morris,  and  wit  from  Fitzpatrick,  and 
dancing  and  drinking  more  majorum  till  daylight  was  on  the 
town  and  the  river.     Such  were  politics  in  the  patriarchal  days, 

before 
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hekre  tiie  Flood  of  RevolntiaB  \mi  come  and  mode  politics 
moceienons. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Whig  tactics  bad  changed  bj  the 
time  we  amre  at  the  great  Westminster  contest  of  1806,  when 
Sheridan,  Sir  Samael  Hood,  and  a  Mr.  Paull  fought  it  In  '84  all 
itts  *  Libertj,'  and  courtiers  were  *  slaves.'  But,  now,  the  new 
phenomenon  of  Radicalism  had  made  its  appearance ;  Burdett 
a&d  Cobbett  were  fighting  for  Paull,  and  the  Whig  ^me  was  to 
nipport  ^  moderate  liberty '  and  '  our  good  King '  against  licen- 
lioittaesf  and  reTolntion.  The  humorous  spectacle,  therefore, 
WIS  presented  of  the  Whigs  affecting  to  be  indignant  with  sym- 
pathisen  with  France.  And  it  was  no  len  amusing  to  find 
these  friends  of  the  people  making  it  a  constant  source  of  objec* 
tioQ  to  Paull  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  tailor.  This  discoverj 
seems  to  have  given  quite  an  impulse  to  Paull's  foes.  They 
had  a  squib  out,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  singing — 

*  Tradesmen,  hear  a  brother  tailor ! ' 

And  Tom  Sheridan  (who  worked  hard  for  his  father)  was  heard 
to  declatt,  with  considerable  humour,  that  *  he  was  only  re- 
stnintd  from  personal  cbastisenaent  of  Mr.  Paull  by  considering 
that  be  should  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  society  by  kicking 
hmout  of  it  J*  The  enemy  were  not  behindhand  in  such  weapons. 
Sherry's  nose  was  a  copious  source  of  ridicule  to  them ;  they 
bmaght  up  unpaid  creditors  to  bully  him  on  the  hustings ;  they 
charged  him  with  having  bought  peas  at  two<guineas-and-a-half 
a^qaart  while  neglecting  his  duns ;  and  they  hooted  him  regularly. 
He  was  too  old  a  hand  to  be  daunted  by  uproar.  And,  indeed, 
without  pluck  and  ready  wit,  a  man  has  no  chance  on  a  hustings. 
Let  him  prick  with  his  spear  some  individual  of  those  who  are 
^MNitiiig,  and  the  mob  immediatdy  join  in  the  laugh  against  the 
wotnded  one.  Their  passions  go  with  Ae  man  who  can  strike 
tat  himself  and  speak  for  himself.  Hence,  in  our  own  day,  a 
^^Bididate  of  the  less  popular  politics  not  uncommonly  gets  a 
^  majority  in  the  show  of  hands — the  crowd  being  truer  to  the 
^^stinct  which  makes  them  recognise  the  superior  man  than  the 
^^Dteis  are.  When  the  present  Marquis  of  Dalhonsie  was  beaten  * 
tt  Edinburgh,  he  was  the  popular  candidate,  just  from  the  spirit 
which  made  him  tell  them — 

*  Tou  're  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  of  Cockpen,' 

ttd  which  seemed  a  natural  bit  of  nationality  from  Ramsay  of 
Dtdmusiie. 

Bat  to  revert  to  1806.  There  were  grand  dinners  at  the 
Crown  and  Andtoor,  where  *  The  immortal  memory  of  Mr.  Fox ' 

(recently 
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(recently  dead)  was  drank  ;  and  at  one  dinner  at  the  Shakspeare  in 
Covent  Garden,  we  find  that  Mr.  Incledon  sang  a  song  composed 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  *  by  Mr.  T.  Dibdin.*  Hood  and 
Sheridan  had  coalesced,  and — as  a  contemporary  authority,  from 
whom  we  proceed  to  quote,  shows — did  their  work  well : — 

'  November  6th,  1806.  This  day  the  coalition  formed  between  the 
friends  of  Sir  S.  Hood  aiid  Mr.  Sheridan  produced  a  very  active  poll 
.  on  behalf  of  these  gentlemen.  Large  parties  of  the  electors  came  \x^ 
to  the  hustings  in  different  bodies  from  various  parishes,  led  by  navsJ 
officers  bearing  the  banners  of  Sir  S.  Hood,  accompanied  by  parties  of 
seamen  wearing  Sir  Samuel's  cockades,  and  bearing  laurel-branches 
in  their  hands,  vociferating  "  Hood  for  ever ! "  and  preceded  by  fifes 
and  drums  playing  "  Hearts  of  Oak  *'  and  "  Rule  Britannia ;"  whilst 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scene,  parties  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  friends  were 
preceded  by  a  posse  of  Hibernians  from  the  purlieus  of  St  Giles's 
armed  with  cudgels  roaring  **  Sheridan  for  ever ! "  ' 

Then  follows  a  genuine  little  bit  of  English  electioneering. 

*  A  banner-bearer  carrying  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole  a  cahbagty  sur- 
mounted by  a  smoothing  iron,  such  as  is  generally  used  bt/  tenltn^. 
Next  followed  a  man  dressed  in  the  character  of  an  ape  borne  upon  a 
board,  and  surrounded  by  the  professional  implements  of  a  tailor,' 

So  elaborate  was  the  humour  of  our  forefathers,  and  so  im- 
plicitly could  they  rely  on  the  popular  feeling  that  a  member  of 
parliament  ought  to  be  a  gentleman  ! 

This  contest  lasted  fifteen  days,  when  the  poll  closed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Sir  Samuel  Hood 5478 

Sheridan. 4758 

Paull 4481. 

There  was  a  grand  procession,  of  course,  of  the  successful 
candidates,  *  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  decorated  -with 
orange  and  blue  ribbons,'  which  proceeded  down  the  Strand, 
where  the  flag  was  flying  on  St.  Mary's  church,  and  its  bells  ring- 
ing a  merry  peal.  At  St.  James's  Palace  ^  a  glass  of  wine  'viras 
served  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  which  they 
drank  "  The  King,  God  bless  him  I "  both  gentlemen  standins: 
up  and  waving  the  glasses  round  their  heads.'  But  it  was  not 
such  a  fine  affair  as  the  triumph  of  1784,  and  we  find  the  radicals 
taunting  the  victors  with  not  having  been  *  chaired  round  Covent 
Garden  '  according  to  ancient  custom. 

Matters  continued  much  the  same  till  we  arrive  at  our  o^m 
period.  The  new  generation  who  read  the  doings  of  bygone 
days  must  have  been  struck  with  the  change  which  has  no^vr 
come  over  electioneering.     AH  the  picturesQueness  is  gone,  for 

n        T  ^^^ 
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one  thing,  or  survives  only  in  snch  little  bits  of  sentiment 
as  decorating  the  hustings  with  evergreens,  or  the  local  theatre 
on  the  candidate's  night  with  laurels — modes  of  ornamentation 
perfonned  bj  very  rough-looking  fellows,  who  may  be  observed 
lingering  about  taverns  during  elections,  with  a  suspiciously 
watchful  eye  directed  to  the  *  tap.'  A  bonfire  may  still  occa- 
sionally be  seen,  and  sometimes  a  young  beginner  provides  a 
^play  of  crackers  and  other  fireworks,  which  the  enemy's 
paper  duly  announces  to  have  been  fired  in  honour  of  their  side, 
fiot  the  processions — the  music — the  banners — the  festivals — 
are  gone  by.  We  never  hear  now  of  *  burning  the  under- 
sheriflTs  periwig,'  or  of  riband-bills  of  a  hundred  pounds ;  and 
SQch  8  dinner  as  that  of  Hogarth's  would  kill  most  of  our  poli- 
tical aspirants.  If  a  Whig  Duke  now  fell  under  the  table  dead* 
^rnnk  at  a  public  entertainment,  it  would  happily  excite  much 
SQch  a  sensation  as  in  old  Rome  did  the  fall  of  a  Vestal  Virgin. 
We  are  a  quieter,  soberer,  more  business-like  race — full  of  the 
i^irtnes  of  a  ^{mr^^atn^— and  the  Wbartons  and  Delavals  now 
"woald  be  abused  as  tyrants  and  profligates.  There  is,  on  th^ 
o&er  hand,  less  fun,  wit,  and  eloquence  in  our  contests;  and, 
indeed,  men  come  forward  who  never  could  have  got  a  hearing 
in  the  old  days,  and  who,  if  they  had  ^  bought  in,'  would  at 
least  have  been  compelled  to  follow  their  betters. 

The  change  is  one  of  natural  social  transition,  as  well  as  of  a 
political  character.  Electioneering  has  lost  its  wilder  features 
by  the  same  change  of  manners  which  has  made  all  life  quieter 
W  more  decorous — ^the  same  change  which  has  abolished 
-drinking,  duelling,  prize-fighting,  cudgel-play,  and  a  score  of 
other  national  habits.  Then  the  new  political  life  has  been  an 
important  element  in  the  change  likewise.  Polling  only  lasts  a 
single  day ;  votes  are  more  numerous,  and  not  fought  for  so 
tCTnbly ;  while  by  the  recent  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act 
the  employment  of  a  band  of  music  in  a  procession  of  voters,  or 
of  half-a-dozen  yards  of  blue  ribbon,  might  peril  the  return. 
Electioneering,  therefore,  has  become  comparatively  cheap  ;  and 
since  our  legislation  has  broken  in  on  the  old  hereditary  and 
prescriptive  influences,  this  is  exceedingly  wise.  A  country 
uJce  ours  must  either  be  governed  by  its  traditions  and  its  pro- 
perty, or  by  mere  money.  Make  electioneering  expensive,  and 
jonr  *  Paull '  will  beat  your  Sheridan  any  day,  as  matters  are  at 
present  From  this  point  of  view  the  change  is  welcome.  It 
gives  Burke  a  chance  against  Buggins,  at  all  events,  now  that 
those  boroughs  are  gone  which  were  as  nests  where  genius  found 
shelter  and  nourishment  till  its  wings  were  grown. 

While  electioneering  has  thus  lost  in  picturesqueness  and  has 

^  worl^ed 
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worked  itself  clear  of  its  more  extravagant  characteristkis,  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  its  character  in  other  ways.    We 
may  still  see  a  mob  as  ludicrous  as  that  which  shouted  '  No 
Obbes  ! '   when   the    late  Sir   William    Molesworth   contested 
Southwark ;  and  as  violent  as  that  which  in  the  recent  general 
election  brought  down  on  Kidderminster  the  coi^mpt  and  dis- 
gust of  England.      But,  as   a  general  rule,  if  there  is  more 
dullness,  there  is  also  more  decorum.     We  cannot  say,  indeed, 
that  bribery  is  abolished — lar  from  it — with    *  Bribery  Com- 
mittee'  blue-books  on   our  shelves,  and   some  sixty  petitioBS 
Against  returns  now  before  the  new  Parliament.     But  our  cor- 
ruption  (though  possibly  meaner)  is   certainly  less    gross  and 
glaring  than  once  prevailed .;  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  puri- 
fied public  opinion  and  strict  legislation,  is,  we  trust,  gradually 
wearing  away.     These  are  the  influences  which  must  be  relied 
on  for  its  extirpation,  an' object  earnestly  desired  by  all  our  higher 
statesmen.      But  while  multitudes   of  voters  remain  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  while  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  sought  less  from  a 
ccmsciousness  of  the  talents  and  knowledge  needful  to  a  senator 
than  from  a  wish  to  garnish  an  acquired  fortune  with  a  little  bit 
of  ornamental  dignity,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  suocessful 
career  of  tuft-hunting,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  task  difiicult 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  only  to  widen  the  area  of  voters  will 
not  suffice  to  purify  electioneering,  as  the  examples  of  certain 
large  metropolitan  constituencies  suffice  to  show.     For,  if  -the 
Bufirage  is   enlarged  without  elevating  those  who   share   in  it 
intellectually  or  morally,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  merely  varying 
the  mode  of  corruption.     Instead  of  abolishing  bribery,  majr  it 
not  end  in  simply  cheapening  the  bribe  ? 

Having  frankly  exposed  the  faults  of  our  ancestors  in  tbeir 
electioneering,  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  their  memories.  It  is 
easy  to  fill  pages  with  the  details  of  their  wild  follies  and 
extravagances ;  yet  let  us  not  forget  that  the  personnel  of  those 
Parliaments  of  theirs,  so  strangely  elected,  was  far  supericnr  to 
the  personnel  of  our  Parliaments,  so  much  more  respectably 
chosen.  If  they  had  their  Old  Sarums,  they  had  their  Pitta  to 
sit  for  them.  In  genius,  in  knowledge,  in  patriotism,  in  Btntca 
manship,  we  have  no  superiority  over  the  men  who  crippled 
their  estates  for  co^ituries  that  they  might  not  be  outshone  l>^ 
the  SwigvUles,  or  bargained  for  a  borough  with  a  profrnn  i 
jobber  against  rival  nabobs. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  of  the  excesses  which  we  hs^i 
delineated,  many  were  rather  proofs  of  the  coarseness  of  tlh 
nation's  manners  than  of  the  corruption  of  the  nation's  h^oairl 
The  English  people  expected  a  periodical  treat  at  the  ban^ls  c 
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Aeir  geatij, — ^it  wai  an  old  feudal  timditioii, — and  ibey  got  it. 
We  may  say  of  the  old  English  people  as  Cicero  did  of  the 
Romans :  ^  Publicam  magnificentiam  diligit ;  non  amat  profusas 
epalas,  sordes  et  inhamanitatem  mnlto  minus;  nee/  adds  the 
orator,  ^  candidatk  ista  benignitas  adimenda  est,  qn»  liberali- 
tatem  magis  significat  qoam  largitionem.'  *  In  these  words  the 
cdd  school  of  candidates  would  have  defended  themselves.  The 
people,  again,  would  have  argued  that,  as  tkey  were  willing 
to  be  governed  by  their  natural  leaders,  if  these  chose  to  dispute 
the  honour  among  themselves,  the  humbler  classes  had  a  right 
to  some  share  of  the  enjoyment.  Again,  these  excesses  neo- 
tralizad  themselves.  It  was  such  an  understood  thing  that  every 
kind  of  extravagance  should  characteriae  an  election,  that  a  Par- 
liament dected  in  the  wild  way  was  practically  as  good  a  Parlia- 
Blent  as  could  have  been  elected  in  a  tame  one.  Everybody 
ooddeidy  s<^>ered  when  the  excitement  was  over,  and  did  not 
consider  himself  committed  to  all  the  ideas  broached  during  the 
feenzj.  Thus  a  stranger,  who  might  have  fancied  that  we  weve 
OB  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  sudd^y  found  die  new  House,  for 
all  useful  purposes,  as  quiet  a  one  as  ever.  The  people  looked 
to  a  gcnesal  election  as  a  kind  of  little  revoluticm,  and  therefore 
sever  attempted  a  big  one.  Because  once  in  six  or  seven  yean 
th^  bad  a  chance  of  burning  the  under-sheriff's  periwig,  they 
Berer  thought  of  cutting  off  the  sfaerifi^s  head.  Our  safety  was 
in  the  national  character,  the  antiquity  of  tiie  institution,  and  the 
Jdiidly  feeling  and  respect  of  class  for  ckss,  which  the  old 
dectioneeriag,  with  its  rude  and  barbarous  liberality,  had  a  decided 
aeodency  to  keep  up. 


AsT.  III. — Biiiory  of  the  Irish  Poor-Law  in  connexion  with  the 
condition  of  the  People,  By  Sir  George  Nicholls,  K.C.B. 
1  vol.  8vo.     London,  1856. 

BEFORE  the  Reformation  there  was  in  Irdand  an  antagonism 
of  races, — Aere  was  afterwards  the  additional  and  net  leas 
Intter  antagonism  of  creeds.  When  England  welcomed  the  Re- 
Jannsriion  there  w»  no  such  religious  movement  in  the  sister 
jfjnwri  Her  people  presented  no  available  materials  for  the 
^nth  io  wcnrk  upon.  But  after  the  monarchy  and  power  of 
~~  ighi^  became  completdy  and  cordidly  Protestant,  she  tbougtat 
establishing  a  Protestant  regime  in  Ireland.  The  Englirii 
in  ibe  name  of  tihe  sovereign,  carried  on  the  government 

*  Pro  MnresA,  c.  S6. 
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and  held  its  places  of  strength  were  Protestants.     Manj  others 
were  induced  to  come  and  settle,  the  worship  of  the  reformed 
faith  was  introduced,  and  there  was  the  staff,  but  not  the  power 
or  influence,  of  a  religious  Protestant  institution.     After  a  while 
the  character  of  the  Irish  natives  afforded  to  the  Papacy  means 
to  make  a  convulsive  effort  to  revenge  itself  on  England,  and 
the  plunderings  and  massacres  of  1641  were  planned  and  perpe- 
trated.    The  Puritans  of  Cromweirs  army  bore  bitter  recollec- 
tions of  the  cruelties  which  had  been  practised  towards  their 
Protestant  brethren,  and  their  retaliation  was   severe.     When 
the  country  was  subdued,  many  of  Cromwell's  officers  and  fol- 
lowers were  repaid  by  the  richest  acres  it  contained,  and  thus 
the  Cromwellian  settlement  began.     After  the  Prince  of  Orange 
came  to  the  rescue  of  England,  the  Irish  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  dethroned  James  II.     They  fought  for  him  and  were  beaten. 
Then  came  another  subjugation  of  Ireland  and  the  Williamite 
settlement.     Penal  laws  of  great  severity  were  enacted,  and  pro- 
duced the   almost  incurable   disease   under    which   the  nation 
still    labours.      The    Protestant    proprietor    looked    upon    his 
Roman  Catholic  tenantry  as  being  beyond  the  pale  of  civilisation 
— as  those  whom  the  power  of  the  State  wisely  and  justly  kept  in 
a  condition   incapable  of  resistance  or  improvement     He  was 
tempted  to  be  as  haughty  and  tyrannical  as  he  was  politically- 
superior  ;  to  haughtiness  succeeded  narrow-mindedness,  and  dis- 
dain for  the  vulgar  merit  of  education ;  by  neglect  of  the  mental 
the  animal  powers  increased,  and  to  ignorance  was  added  licen- 
tiousness.    Then  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  age  returned  without  its 
chivalry ;  and  as  the  landlords  tyrannised,  the  tenants  yielded, 
and  bent  with  a  treacherous  servility  before  an  authority  they 
could  not  resist.     It  was  by  this  state  of  things  that  an  Irish 
squire  of  the  now  olden  time  was  generated;    proud  without 
refinement,  haughty  without  dignity,  boastful  without  merit.      It 
is  plain  that  the  character  of  the  proprietor  must  have  reacted 
on  the  peasant.     Thus   the   intemperance,  ignorance,  and   ina- 
«iorality  of  the  owner  were  reflected  from  the  occupier,  with 
the  additional  odiousness  of  having  passed  through  a  somewhat 
coarser  and  fouler  medium. 

Another  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  penal  code  was  to 
place  Popery  in  almost  incurable  hostility  to  Protestantism* 
Every  relaxation  of  it  naturally  increased  and  strengthened  that 
hostility.  What  was  at  first  the  murmuring  of  a  discontented 
and  half-broken  spirit  broke  out  in  distinct  tones  of  resentment, 
and  in  louder  and  more  determined  demands  for  other  and  higher 

frivileges.     This  stirred  up  the  pride  and  old  antipathies  of  the 
rotestants,  who  felt  indignant  that  those  long  spumed  as  the 
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enemies  of  religion  and  liberty,  and  therefore  outcasts  from  the 
Gommon  rights  of  citizenship,  should  dare  to  escape  from  the 
most  homiliating  recollections  of  their  former  condition.  Of 
coone  the  Romanists  went  through  the  same  process,  and  be- 
came equally  self-complacent  and  malignant.  They  thought  upon 
their  persecuted  religion,  and  the  years  of  political  degradation 
tbroogh  which  they  had  passed;  forgot  the  history  of  its  in- 
tolennce  and  aggression ;  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  prose- 
cation  of  every  plan  which,  by  increasing  the  ascendancy  of  their 
dmrcb,  might  bring  the  present  praise  of  being  patriots,  and  the 
hope  of  a  future  but  rich  reward. 

In  the  year  1793  they  were  given  the  elective  franchise.  That 
was  the  first  insertion  of  the  wedge,  the  establishment  of  a  power 
capable  of  illimitable  increase.  At  the  time  that  the  franchise 
was  bestowed  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  the  spirit  of  revolution 
had  passed  over  the  Atlantic  to  Europe,  and  France  had  become 
its  temple  and  its  home.  Strange  to  say,  that  which  dethroned 
Popery  in  France  was  acceptable  to  Popery  in  Ireland.  But  the 
Rerolation  in  France  was  an  attack  on  established  power,  and 
established  power  was  what  the  Romanists  in  Ireland  were 
aozJoas  to  be  avenged  of.  They  accordingly  sought  the  aid  of 
the  French  Directory,  and  rushed  again  into  rebellion.  During 
its  coarse  their  cruelties  were  often  revolting,  their  zeal  was 
always  furious.  Fanaticism,  stimulated  by  revengeful  emotions, 
wrooj^t  through  the  priesthood  upon  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  people.  The  punishment  of  the  rebels  was  severe, 
and  for  a  time  their  strength  was  utterly  broken.  The  entire 
Protestant  feeling  of  England  and  Ireland  was  roused  against 
thou;  and  they  found  themselves  beaten,  with  only  the  poor 
consolation  of  hating  more  strongly  than  ever  their  successful 
adyersaries. 

In  1800  the  English  Minister  determined  upon  forcing  on  his 
iarourite  measure — the  legislative  union  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain.  For  some  years  there  was  comparative  political 
peace  in  Ireland.  But  after  a  while  it  was  thought  by  some 
that  they  owed  it  to  their  consistency  and  to  their  sincere  attach- 
ment for  what  they  considered  religious  liberty  to  revive  the 
ccnsideration  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Accordingly  petitions  were 
got  up,  and  meetings  held.  The  landlords  of  Ireland  still  com- 
Bianded  the  votes  of  their  wretched  tenantry;  and  the  priests 
had  hitherto  put  forth  no  extraordinary  energies  to  command 
the  serrices  of  the  freeholders ;  but  when  their  hopes  of  success 
became  stronger,  it  was  determined  to  call  upon  the  people  to 
choose  between  their  church  and  their  landlords,  between  their 
temporal  and  eternal  interests. 

How 
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How  could  it  be  possible  that  ft  poor  mrtaoght  creature,  wbo 
deified  his  priest,  who  invested  him  with  all  the  dignity  wliidi 
the  mystery  of  the  Latin  mass  was  calculated  to  inspiiey  who 
poured  into  his  ear  the  secreta  of  his  soul^  and  who  saw  faim 
perform  the  most  solemn  and  touching  rites  to  the  departing 
spirits  of  those  he  loved, — how  could  he  resist  the  threat  of  sndi 
a  man  when  he  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  vote  according  to  his 
wish,  the  chapel-door  should  be  closed  against  him,  die  cnrae  of 
his  God  rest  upon  him,  and  that,  living  and  dying,  ho  should  be 
unconsoled  by  any  services  of  religion  ?  The  landlords  did  their 
best  to  preserve  what  they  called  their  rights ;  they  threatened, 
but  their  voice  was  lost  in  the  thuadeni  of  the  Church;  Aej 
executed  their  threats,  oti&i  cruelly,  always  uawisefy^ — but  it 
was  only  to  make  martyrs  and  heap  additional  odijum  on  tiieir 
own  order. 

Before  the  year  1798  secret  associations  existed  to  a  large 
tent  among  the  peasantry,  the  immediate  object  of  winch 
agrarian  outrage,  and  the  chief  cause  of  which  was  (as  we  belienre) 
the  rack-rent  system.  They  were  called  by  different  names  in 
different  places—'  Defenders,'  '  Hearts  of  Steel,'  '  Starlight  Boys,' 
*  Moonlight  Boys.'  Immediately  preceding  the  last  rebellion  those 
lesser  conspiracies  merged  in  the  greater,  and  when  it  was  pat 
down  they  w^*e  not  recced  into  active  operation.  However,  ae 
years  passed  on,  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  unfortunateij 
continued  to  afford  great  opportunities  for  the  revival  of  the 
same  system  of  social  disorganisation.  Accordingly  the  Ribboa 
or  Rockite  confederation  arose.  Its  professed  objects  ware  alaa 
at  first  agrarian,  but  to  these  it  soon  ceased  to  be  confined,  and 
an  association  was  established  which  was  as  popish,  as  inaar- 
rectionary,  and  as  bloodthirsty  as  any  of  former  years. 

Another  cause  which  tended  materially  to  stimulate  Romanism 
and  put  her  more  decidedly  in  an  attitude  of  offence  was  the 
increased  spirituality  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.     The 
revivsd  of  religion  in  England  through  the  instrumentali^  o£ 
Wesley,  Whitfield,  Newton,  and  others,  was,  after  some  time^ 
extended  to  Ireland;  and   a  few  years   produced  a  wondmiul 
regeneration.     The   Establishment   was   fast   losing  its    '  gooci 
fellows,'  who  would  hunt  foxes^  shoot  grouse,  and  drink  whisky--^ 
punch  with  the  priest,  or  any  other  man  who  would  so  indulge  thmn^ 
The   clergy   of  Ireland  awoke   to  their  responsibilities ;   iJtmyir^ 
commenced  to  preach  the  old  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  the  Reformation,  while  they  urged  on  all  men  to  deaj^ 
ungodliness.     This  preaching  took  great  effect,  and  much  i^Ji 
gious  feeling  was  manifested.     Bible  societies.  Tract  sociel 
Sunday-school  societies,  Missionary  societies,  &o.,  weere  call 
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kto  being';  aad  a  good  deal  of  exeiteineBt  (as   was  mtml) 
attended  their  eiCabUshiacat. 

Before  these  new  influences  had  time  to  be  tested  and  coa* 
finned,  it  was  tbonght  destraUe  to  make  popery  the  grand  object 
of  attack.  ContxoTeisial  sermons  were  preached  aad  contruveraiat 
Jiscassiopa  bdd.  A  general  pelemical  fer^  infected  and  per-^ 
isded  the  whole  Protestant  population ;  but  it  had  the  excite- 
SMift  of  zeal,  qnite  free  from  anjrthing  like  a  perseonting  feeling. 
The  errors  and  abominations  of  the  Papacy  were  dwelt  on,  and 
were  ofiben  exaggerated.  Of  conrse,  mnch  sporioos  s^timent 
iraa  generated,  and  mnch  indiscretion  was  betrayed.  A  seal 
against  Popery  was  often  mistaken  for  real  religion,  and  talking 
and  prafession  went  in  many  instances  for  evidences  of  a  renewed 
nature.  The  result  was  tiiat  Popery  became  alarmed  ;  she  saw 
the  nkost  put  forth  her  strength  to  save  her  people ;  and  as  the 
cinsade  against  her  power  was  energetic  and  systematic,  so  she 
peepared  to  meet  it.  Hitherto  her  hatred  to  Protestantism  wa« 
fed  by  a  recollection  of  past  injuries  and  offences  which,  as  far  as 
Ibe  mere  propagation  of  religions  truth  was  concerned,  required 
an  cfEwrt  to  remember;  and  her  aggressions  were  prompted  more 
from  a  desire  of  power  and  plunder  than  from  any  prevalence  of 
an  antagonistic  enthusiasm.  But  now  that  the  war  was  carried 
to  her  own  doors,  the  recollection  of  the  past,  in  connexion  with 
due  irritations  of  the  present  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
produced  a  new  state  of  feeling  and  a  new  course  of  action. 
Inunediately  the  priests  assumed  the  offensive ;  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible  was  denounced,  and  its  reception  by  their  flocks 
piofaibited ;  education  was  forbidden,  and  children  were  taken 
from  the  schools ;  controversial  sermons  were  preached,  in  which 
the  Reformation  was  traced  to  the  lust  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  holiest 
and  best  of  the  Reformers  were  slandered ;  all  the  evils  of  the  esta- 
Misbmgnt  were.magnified  and  exaggerated ;  the  magisterial  parson, 
tbe  boating  parson,  the  drinking  parson,  the  '  baby  and  bedfellow ' 
pojson,  the  tithe-squeezing  and  the  poor-oppressing  parson,  were 
all  bdd  up  before  the  people.  The  period  when  the  Established 
Cbarch  assumed  her  missionary  character  was  exactly  that 
which  Popery  selected  to  magnify  her  former  errors,  and  to  endea* 
ifmn^  by  depreciating  her  character,  to  destroy  her  usefulness  and 
power  of  aggressioB.  Every  village  bigot  become  a  village  orator 
mmk  polemic.  The  great  metropolitan  agitators  took  advantage 
«f  the  new  excitement ;  the  peasantry  were  represented  as  martyrs 
t^tha  spirit  of  evangelicol  zeal  and  proselytism ;  retaliation  was 
J— mmmended,  and  an  attack  on  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
the  resources  of  the  dergy  was  determined  on  and  com- 
Thea  began  that  system  of  organised  resistance  to  the 
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tithe  system  which,  although  it  impoverished  the  Establishment^ 
and  was  intended  to  destroy  her  existence,  has  turned  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  power  which  devised  it  for  her  downfall. 

In  the  year  1829  the  animosities  of  both  the  rival  sections 
were  stimulated  to  a  degree  beyond  which  discord  could  hardly 
advance.     The  calm  and  meek  were  gradually  losing  their  cha- 
racteristics.    All  men  were  ranging  themselves  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  suspense  as  to  the  result  was  painful  and  excitiz^. 
It  was  then  determined  to    bring  in   the    Emancipation.  Act. 
When  the  Relief  Bill  passed  there  was  for  a  while  a  sudden  luU 
of  all  previous  excitement,  and  the  surface  of  affairs  was  only 
ruffled  by  soft   breathings  of  gratitude   to  the   ministers  who 
carried  the  measure.     All  past  differences  were  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion  ;  but  there  were  those  by  whom  the  past  was  never  to  be 
forgotten.     The  ultra  Tory  section  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
determined  to  put  out  the  ministry  which  had  carried  the  Eman- 
cipation Bill,  and  they  succeeded.    Then  Lord  Grey's  Government 
came  in,  and  with  it  came  the  Reform  Bill.     The  priests  did  not 
care  for  the  purity  of  the  representative  system,  or  whether  rotten 
boroughs  were  justifiable  or  not;  but  they  saw  that  the  pro- 
posed change  was  calculated  to  advance  their  interests,  and  they 
were  loud  in  their  admiration  of  reform.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Protestants  thought   the  Reform  Bill  would  increase  a  power 
inimical  to  their  church ;  and  both  parties  for  their  several  objects, 
one  to  advance  and  the  other  to  oppose  the  measure,  took  to  their 
respective  resources.     The  short  and  hollow  peace  which  had 
eidsted  between  them  since  the  Relief  Bill  was  broken  up.     Elach 
reverted  to  its  old  position,  and  the  old  agitating  machinery  ou 
both  sides  was  refitted  and  renamed.     The  old  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation was  revived,  and  called  the  Reform  Association — ^Bruns- 
wick Clubs  were  revived,  and  called  Conservative  Societies.    Xhe 
great  grievance  which  was  brought  before  the  people  was   the 
tithe  system.     For  years  it  had  been  a  fruitful  topic  for   the 
agitator  and  demagogue,  and  contributed,  probably,  more  than 
the  existence  of  political  disabilities,  to  produce  the  exasperation 
and  hatred  which  was  exhibited  by  the  Popish  against  the  Pro- 
testant party.     Accordingly  it  was  declared  to  be  the  crying  eviii 
from  which  the  Reform  Bill,  by  weakening  the  power  of    the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  was  ultimately  if  not  immediately  to  relieve 
the  country.     The  excitement  that  followed  was  almost  terrifio, 
and  then  commenced  the  assassination  of  Protestant  clergymep 
and  the  perpetration  of  other  enormities  for  which  few  countries 
could  produce  a  parallel.     These  new  exhibitions  of  lawlessm^s] 
and  cruelty  had   their  natural  e£fect  on  the  Protestant  naix^<l 
There  was  a  vehement  denouncement  of  the  treachery,  ingx-atti^ 
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tode,  and  essential  baseness  of  the  Romanist  priesthood  and 
population.  Their  oaths  and  declarations,  previous  to  the  grant- 
ing of  emancipation,  were  pointed  to  in  juxtaposition  with  their 
present  pastorals,  and  the  barbarities  which  some  of  them  encou- 
raged, and  none  of  them  discountenanced. 

Amoiig^  the  Grey  ministry  were  highminded  men,  who  re- 
irsided  with  alarm  and  disgust  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  the  Government  wanted  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  wanted  the  Government,  while  each 
distrusted  and  shrank  from  an  alliance  with  the  other.  The 
Catholic  leaders  saw  that  a  coalition  so  hollow  was  not  likely 
to  be  permanent,  and  determined  to  show  their  independence  by 
keeping  the  minds  of  their  followers  agitated  on  a  subject  which 
would  serve  them  should  the  present  alliance  be  broken. 
Accordingly  the  repeal  agitation  was  commenced — hopeless,  and 
known  to  be  so,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  professed  object ; 
but  involving  all  the  most  exciting  elements  for  political  and 
religious  contention.  It  appealed  to  nationality,  to  faith,  to  creed 
and  race ;  it  had  strong  and  stirring  suggestions  for  the  patriot 
and  the  bigot  The  ministry  saw  the  danger,  and  were  too  wise 
and  too  high-principled  not  to  resist  it  with  promptitude  and 
vigour.  For  this  they  were  abused  and  denounced,  but  their 
eoieral  measures  still  promised  too  much  service  to  permit  of 
their  being  thrown  oflF.  Still  the  agitation  for  repeal  proceeded, 
the  tithe  war  also  continued,  murders  increased,  the  most  pious 
and  nnofiending  were  cut  off  in  broad  daylight,  justice  was  para- 
lyzed, and  the  guilty  in  the  dock  were  acquitted  by  the  equally 
guilty  in  the  jury-box. 

This  state  of  things  at  last  forced  the  Government  to  interfere, 
and  they  determined  to  legislate  upon  the  tithes  and  tempo- 
ralities of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  task  was  more  imme- 
diately committed  to  Lord  Stanley.  His  great  object  was  to 
abolish  tithe  as  such,  and  to  make  composition  for  it  universal ; 
to  exempt  the  mere  occupier,  and  those  who  had  no  higher 
interests  in  their  land  than  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  from  all 
liabili^  whatsoever;  to  shift  the  charge  as  much  as  possible^ 
bat  by  degrees,  upon  those  who  had  the  greatest  stake  in  the 
yf&perty;  and  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  in  lieu  of  church- 
laCea,  he  proposed  to  do  away  with  ten  Irish  bishoprics. 

T*he  abolition  of  so  many  sees  had  a  great  effect  upon  both 
At  leading  parties  in  Ireland.  The  Protestants  regarded  it  not 
as  intrinsically  mischievous  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
of  true  religion,  but  as  a  reckless  application  of  the  prin- 
of  reform  to  institutions  which,  from  their  sacred  cha- 
r,  should  be  beyrnid  the  reach  of  mere  secular  legislation. 
Ifo\.l02.— No.  203.     '    "      F  And 
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And  especially  they  looked  upon  it  as  affording  a  triumph  to 
their  adversaries,  and  an  assurance  that  their  agitation  had  not 
been  fruitless.  As  to  the  triumph  it  would  afford  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  they  were  not  mistaken — they  did  triumph  in  it  most 
loudly,  and  their  bishops  in  their  pastorals  and  circulars  boasted 
that  their  church  was  above  the  power  of  any  such  intarfereoce. 
This  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists  made  the  Protestant 
party  more  vehement  in  denouncing  the  measure  and  its  authors. 
The  effect  was  to  alienate  the  Government  from  those  ^vho 
resisted  and  condemned  their  legislation,  and  to  cause  them  to 
throw  themselves  more  on  the  Popish  party. 

The  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  followed.     The  Irish  Cor- 
porations were   dissolved  against  their  will,  and  the  Oraiige- 
men  of  their  own  will  dissolved  themselves  as  to  their  then 
existing   constitution.     Lord  Normanby  was   the  Viceroy  ;  he 
knew  from  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons   that 
his  policy  was  to  conciliate  the  Romanist  party ;  he  assumed  to 
be  the  people's  man,  and  had  a  strange  notion  that  he  would 
make  the  peasantry  obey  the  law  by  shortening  the  sentences  it 
had  pronounced.     In  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  (psrear 
Jinown  to  be  so  extensive  before),  he  delivered  the  jails  during 
progresses   he  thought  proper  to  make  through   ^e  different 
provinces  of  the  island.     Men  of  low  birth,  little  distinction,  less 
learning,  generally  of  the  Romish  creed,  and  having  ootMsn- 
guinity  mcnre  or  less  remote  with  the  priesthood,  were  objects 
of  his  patronage.     Though  the  Protestants  felt  this,  they  did 
not  forget  the  many  years  during  which  the  Roman  CathoUca 
were  excluded  from  power,  and  judged  that  their  turn  woold, 
in  the  process  of  ordinary  reaction,  come,  and  that  the   pro* 
fession  of  Romanism  could  not  continue  to  be  a  sole  cnoee  of 
exclusion  from  office. 

In  the  year  1841  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  the  first  Minister  ol 
the  crown.  The  Protestants  rejoiced  at  the  inaugurati<m  of  his 
government ;  those  who  held  extreme  views  expected  a  triiunph, 
those  who  did  not  looked  for  an  impartial  and  vigorous  ftdwr^inia- 
tration.  The  agitators,  though  they  had  abused  the  preoeding 
Ministry,  had  gained  from  it  too  much  of  substantial  good  not  U 
wish  for  its  return ;  and  accordingly  they  prepared  to  make  Irelam 
the  difficulty  of  the  Premier.  Monster  meetings  were  orgamzef] 
and  the  speakers,  but  especially  the  ^  Liberator,'  denounced  tb 
perfidy  of  the  Saxons,  their  treason  against  the  nationality  of  Ir« 
land,  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  the  Church  Establishment,  and  tfa 
woes  of  his  prostrate  country.  These  stimulating  orations  ai^ 
imposing  displays  of  strength  had  great  effect  on  the  pnbli 
mind  in  all  its  sections.      The  Roman  Catholics  exulted,  an 
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pictured  already  their  Parliament  restored  and  their  old  enemies 
IB  subjection.  The  Protestants  thought  the  crisis  was  at  hand 
for  another  civil  and  internecine  war.  No  government  could, 
under  snch  circomstances,  remain  inactive;  troops  were  col- 
lected, large  meetings  of  the  people  were  prevented  by  military 
force,  O'Connell  and  &e  most  prominent  of  his  fellow-labourers 
were  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  convicted,  and  imprisoned.  This 
had  a  prodigious  effect  The  great  leader  was  found  not  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  law  which  he  had  so  often  successfully 
d^ed,  and  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  destroyed  his  prestige, 
hnAe  his  spirit,  and  hastened  his  physical  decline.  No  doubt  he. 
jpdEe  afterwards  for  Repeal,  but  his  oratory  had  lost  the  fire  of 
former  days ;  ke  urged  perseverance^  but  his  tone  was  compara- 
tively gentle,  and  he  talked  of  moral  power  to  those  who,  at 
Tara  smd  Mollughmast,  had  heard  him  [excite  the  swelling 
moltitodes  to  acts  of  wild  and  fanatic  daring.  Many  became 
doubtful  of  bis  honesty,  thought  him  more  faithful  to  himself 
tiian  to  his  country,  left  his  political  banner,  and  formed  for 
(kesBsdves,  and  und^  a  different  leadership,  a  new  party,  more 
^vigorous,  more  reckless,  but  infinitely  mcnre  honest-*tke  party 
^'Yoong  Ireland'. 

The  prosecution  of  O'Connell  was  necessarily  pleasing  to 
tiie  Proteatsats,  and  aecored  their  attachment  to  the  Govem- 
SBflBfc;  yet,  after  a  time,  suspicions  commenced  among  those 
ivlw  krid  extreme  opinions,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Ministry. 
^Riey  did  not  dissolve  the  National  Education  Board  —  they 
4id  not  withdraw  ^  annual  grant  to  Maynooth-— nay,  worse 
Am  that,  they  proposed  to  increase  its  efficiency  as  an  edu- 
aatiupri  eatabushment.  This  distrust  was  consummated  when 
Aey  proceeded  to  abolish  tiie  Com  Laws.  By  no  section  in 
beLuid  was  that  measure  reasoned  upon  according  to  economic 
principles,  but  the  great  consideration  was  how  it  would  bear 
mm  ike  relative  strengtk  of  religious  and  political  parties.  It 
Aoreatened  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  farmer,  yet  he 
anew  in  it  a  means  for  reducing  a  power  that  he  hated.  It 
jppomised  cheap  bread  to  the  Protestant  manufacturer  or  arti- 
aeasi,  but  he  saw  in  it  antagonism  to  the  same  power  which  he 
^iwe  equally  anxious  to  maintain — the  power  of  the  Protestant 
■siiilnnien  and  gentry,  who  themselves  were  fiercely  indig- 
flMstt.  The  consequence  was  that  when  the  Com  Laws  were 
— fi  iilud,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  Ireland,  the  high  Tory  on  Protestant  party  de- 
him,  and  his  Ministry  fell. 

The  advent  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  power  was  rejoiced  in 
f  Roman  Catholics  of  all  classes  in  Ireland.    Among  the  first 
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and  greatest  of  his  duties  was  to  deal  with  the  then  condition 
of  the  sister  country.  The  last  year  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ad- 
ministration was  the  beginning  of  her  greatest  danger  and  dis- 
tress— the  first  droppings  of  the  great  thunderstorm  which  was 
to  burst  upon  her  had  begun  to  fall,  and  the  support  of  the  life 
of  her  people  had  been  mysteriously  stricken.  Sir  Robert, 
like  the  Hebrew  administrator  under  similar  circumstances, 
had  bought  and  stored  both  home  and  foreign  com,  and  dis^ 
tributed  it  gratuitously  or  at  reduced  rates  to  the  people.  N» 
doubt  the  difficulties  increased,  and  famine  became  more  press- 
ing, after  he  left  office ;  but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  increase 
of  the  emergency  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  plans,  or  whether  it 
was  owing  to  those  economic  theories  which  the  new  Whig 
Government  desired  to  honour.  Sir  Robert's  course  of  proceeding 
was  departed  from,  and  new  resources  were  tried  -  to  feed  the 
people.    They  proved  quite  insufficient  to  stay  the  plague. 

The  common  danger  had,  generally  speaking,   a  humanizing 
effect  on  antagonists,  and  they  worked  together  without  distinc- 
tion to  meet  it.     There  was  one  party,  however,  which  seized  on 
the  occasion  to  excite  the  people.     The  great  pressure  of  their 
misery  was  attributed  to  English  heartlessness  and  domination, 
and  every  available  means  was  tried  to  inflame  them  against 
British  authority  or  connection.     The  new  agitators  were  not 
mere  moral-force  men,    They  not  only  justified,  but  in  burning 
language  recommended,  an  appeal  to  arms.     Neither  were  thej 
exclusive  in  a  religious  sense.    Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  in  which  the  Celtic  element  largely  pi^edo- 
minated,  was  a  Protestant,  and  so  were  many  of  his  subordinate 
followers ;  but  they  felt  the  necessity  of  masking  their  opinions^ 
for   they  knew  their  only  strength  and  hope  lay  in  the  mere 
physical  force  of  the  Romanist  population.     At  first  they  c&I- 
culated  on,  and  had  reason  to  expect,  the  co-operation  of  a  large 
body  of  the  priesthood,  while,  by  protesting  against  any  desire 
to  put  popery  in  the  ascendant,  they  hoped  to  propitiate   Ae 
Protestants,  and  attract  whatever  national  prejudices  they  pos- 
sessed.    But  the  effi)rt  failed.     The  Protestants  remained  loysd^ 
and  there  arose  a  division  among  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
hood.     The  old  became  afraid  of  the  young  men  among  them,  and 
of  a  zeal  that  was  developing  itself  more  for  Ireland  than  t.li< 
Church.     Accordingly,  the  support  upon  which  the  lay  lead^ir^ 
calculated  was  withheld  at  the  eleventh  hour.    A  few  police  dis 
persed  the  deserted  and  silly  men  who  hopelessly  remained     x] 
arms  against  the  Crown.     l*he  rebellion  was  suppressed  hy     i 
few  shots  in  a  cabbage-garden,  and  the  Government  triumphed  ii 
their  complete  success. 
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After  the  suppression  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  small  rebel- 
lion, the  Irish  Protestants  thought  their  services  would  be  re- 
memhered.  They  [were  not  only  forgotten,  but  denied.  This 
gaye  fresh  strength  to  their  antagonism  to  the  ministry  and  to 
the  party  it  was  disposed  to  patronise.  They  insisted  on  the 
aid  they  had  given  the  Government ;  they  told  of  the  soft  en- 
treaties by  which  it  was  solicited,  and  they  boasted  that  their 
loyalty  was  not  purchased  or  given  for  a  consideration.  Many 
^  them,  in  order  to  annoy  the  executive,  derided  its  former 
fears  and  professed  a  sympathy  with  the  convicted  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  while  not,a  few  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  Young 
Ireland  party  had  only  loved  their  country  '  not  wisely,  but  too 
well.' 

We  have  alluded  to  a  division  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
der^.  The  failure  to  revive  the  nationality  of  Ireland  and  the 
result  of  the  state  trials  did  not  obliterate  or  heal  it.  The  fervour 
ef  the  Young  Ireland  priests  did  not  cool  down  ;  it  became  and 
continued  more  political  than  religious.  Hatred  to  the  Saxon 
race  and  land,  which  had  formerly  possessed  them,  gathered 
fresh  venom,  and  they  thought  more  of  the  fortunes  of  Ireland 
than  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church.  Some  of  the  meekest  and 
best  of  the  prelates  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  had 
recently  passed  away.  Archbishops  Murray  and  CroUy,  gentle 
and  pious  men,  had  been  removed  by  death,  and  their  influence 
was  a  serious  loss  in  the  eyes  of  all  moderate  people.  More 
active,  subtle  spirits  took  their  places,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles  by  the  Romanist  prelates 
was  attempted.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  well -planned 
movement.  It  seems  to  have  been  shrewdly  surmised  that 
opposition  to  it  would  be  certain,  and  that  such  opposition 
would  consolidate  the  ecclesiastical  party  in  Ireland,  raise  up  a 
purely  religious  agitation,  and  recall  the  wandering  affections  of 
many  to  rally  round  what  might  then  be  called  an  insulted 
Church.     Such  at  least  was  the  result. 

A  cry  of  persecution  was  raised,  and  made  largely  available 
for  party  purposes.  A  new  agitation  was  organised  in  Ire- 
iaod ;  the  Catholic  Defensive  Association  commenced  its  labours, 
md  a  strong  and  new-bom  zeal  for  religious  Catholicism  was 
professed  by  those  who  scorned  her  discipline,  scoffed  at  her 
doctrines,  and  were  indifferent  to  her  mission.  The  Keoghs, 
^dleirs,  Moores,  and  others,  along  with  known  devotees  and 
priests,  appeared  as  the  first  associates  of  the  new  institution. 
Meetings  were  held,  religious  speeches  made,  oaths  sworn  to  do 
i^way  with  the  accursed  statute,  and  more  accursed  Ministry 
which  passed  it,  and  never  to  hold  office  under  any  Government 
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whose  first  measure  was  Hot  to  be  a  proposal  for  its  repeaU 
Shams  have  flourished  long  and  luxuriantly  in  Ireland ;  but  this, 
was  one  of  the  most  promising  and  vigorous  growth  that  it» 
genial  soil  produced.  In  consequence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa^ 
sion  there  was  an  alienation  of  the  Popish  body  from  Lord  John 
Russell.  In  1852  the  Minister  was  in  a  minority,  and  resigned. 
The  Irish  or  Roman  Catholic  party  at  once,  and  as  might  be 
expected,  pledged  itself  to  an  undying  opposition  to  Lord  Derby, 
who  succeeded  him.  The  Coalition  Ministry  followed.  Then 
were  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Romanists  in  Ireland.  Keogh  was 
Solicitor-General,  and  of  course  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was 
to  be  repealed — for  he  had  sworn  to  make  that  a  condition  of 
his  taking  office.  Sadleir  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  his 
bank  had  helped,  and  would  now  be  better  able  to  assist  the 
cause  with  that  vile  material  which  even  priests  can  appreciate^ 
Monsell,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  pervert,  was  at  the  Ordnance. 
But  speeches,  and  vows,  and  oaths  were  forgotten,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Bill  was  not  even  attempted.  However,  as  a  compensa- 
tion, patronage  was  allowed  to  flow  in  its  former  channels.  The 
priests  became  again  the  governors  of  Lreland,  and  the  pecqple  for 
that  sufficient  reason  were  kept  in  good-humour. 

When  Lord  Palmerston  arrived  at  the  helm  he  was  said  to  be 
strong  in  Protestant  affections;  yet  he  made  Mr.  Kec^h  his 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  then  he  made  him  a  judge* 
This  may  have  been  unavoidable;  but  in  the  first  two  yeaim 
of  his  administration,  and  until  the  last  general  election  wa» 
dose  at  hand,  the  proportion  of  his  Roman  Catholic  to  hia 
Protestant  appointments  was  as  5  to  1.  With  this  undue  par- 
tiality the  Protestants  of  Ireland  felt  deeply  indignant;  not 
because  they  considered  Catholicism  a  disqualification  for  office, 
but  because  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  almost  the  only  qualifica- 
tion. 

Hitherto  we  have  attempted  to  show  how  parties  have  been 
formed  in  Ireland,  and  how  they  have  comported  themselves 
to  each  other  in  different  epochs  of  her  history,  as  a  prelude 
to  speaking  of  the  condition  and  attitude  of  parties  as  they 
exist  now.  The  Romanists  may  be  divided — both  priests  and 
laymen — ^into  those  who  are  ultra-montane,  and  those  who  are 
not.  Of  the  priests  the  majority  are  ultra-montane.  With  regard 
to  the  laymen,  all  the  devotees  and  sincerely  religious,  those 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  fast  and  attend  the  sacraments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  are,  generally  speaking,  ultra-montane ; 
their  religious  seal  has  made  them  politically  sealous.  The 
honour  of  the  Church  is  their  chief  concern,  and  political  status 
is  thought  to  be  no  inefficient  means  for  advancing  it     There 
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are  few  among  ihem  of  a  high  intellectual  order,  but  much 
more  of  mental  power  and  development  is  to  be  seen  among  the 
clerical  ultra^montanes ;  and  they  are  all,  whether  lay  or  eccle- 
siastic, more  than  Tories  at  heart,  friendly  to  absolute  power,  and 
really  antagonistic  to  free  government.  Their  adoption  of  the  title 
^  Liberal '  is  with  them,  as  with  many  others,  a  false  pretence  to 
gain  inflnence  and  power,  a  means  sanctified  by  the  end.  They 
can  see  no  religion  without  entire  devotion  to  the  Church,  to 
its  infallibility,  universality,  and  omnipotency ;  they  hate  Pro- 
testantism for  its  heresy,  its  political  freedom,  its  usurpation,  and 
its  former  ascendancy.  Those  who  are  not  ultra-montane  have  in 
general  no  strong  convictions,  and  remain  in  Romanism  because 
it  is  an  easy  religion,  without  the  least  sympathy  with  its 
dogmas,  its  high  pretensions,  its  anathemas,  its  imperialism,  its 
infallibility,  or  its  despotism.  Their  antagonism  is  not  so  much 
to  the  heresy  as  to  the  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  the  leading  article  of  their  political  creed  is  the  nationality 
of  their  country.  This  class  is  in  point  of  numbers  much  fewer 
than  the  other,  and  therefore,  not  being  numerically  strong,  and 
wanting  power  as  an  independent  body,  they  must,  in  order  to 
gain  or  participate  in  influence,  gravitate  towards  the  more 
numerous,  more  bigoted,  and  more  intolerant  ultra-montanes. 
Romanists  of  the  lower  and  uneducated  classes  almost  always 
adopt  the  views  and  follow  the  teaching  of  their  respective 
priests. 

Of  the  Protestants  one  section  consists  of  men  who  think 
religion  chiefly  important  as  a  matter  of  social  economy,  and  that 
whatever  is  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  should  be 
established  by  the  state.  Such  men  have  few  spiritual  convictions; 
they  aspire  to  the  character  of  being  anti-bigots,  but  with  them 
bigotry  is  dissent  from  the  particular  phase  of  their  own  liberality, 
and  all  sincerity  as  to  what  they  can  neither  understand  nor  feel, 
is  hypocrisy.  This  class  has  had  of  later  years  a  very  large 
development,  and  those  who  compose  it  are  great  rivals  of  their 
Roman  Catholic  fri^ids  in  all  jobbing  and  place-hunting.  They 
may  be  found  among  the  highest  and  middle  orders  of  Pro* 
testants,  but  among  the  lower  order  few,  if  any  of  them,  exist. 
Then  ^ere  are  Protestants  of  the  extreme  Orange  school  who 
disregard  what  is  feasible,  preach  up  what  is  unattainable,  and 
denounce  all  who  do  not  come  up  to  their  own  high  standard  as 
traitors  and  trimmers.  They  delight  in  the  excitement  of  reli- 
gious controversy,  and  with  an  industry  which  never  wearies  they 
retrace  and  deepoi  their  recollections  of  popish  bigotry  and 
croelty.  This  class  is  to  be  found  among  all  orders  of  Pro- 
testants, chiefly  among  the  middle  and  lowest ;  their  numbers 
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are  large,  and  they  can  command  much  physical  force.    It  would 
be  equal  folly  to  follow  their  counsel  or  reject  their  co-operation. 

There  is  another  class  of  Protestants,  different  from  the  other 
two,  yet  possessing  some  of  the  features  and  characteristics  that 
belong  to  each  of  them ;  they  are  men  of  the  true  old  Whig 
school  of  politics — who  hate  Toryism,  cliques,  and  jobbery; 
who  would  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  resist 
any  interference  with  the  franchise  by  either  peer  or  priest. 
Although  holding  strong  opinions  themselves,  they  would  never 
control  those  cherished  by  others;  they  think  that  no  one 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  what  he  believes  to  be  false ;  would 
advance  merit  irrespectively  of  creed ;  see  many  reforms  which 
they  believe  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  their  own 
Church  requires ;  and  withal  they  hate  Popery  as  a  religious 
and  political  system,  and  cannot  endure  its  being  used  for 
factious  purposes.  But  these  are  impracticable  men — mere 
eclectic  visionaries,  who  are  utterly  useless  in  the  existing  state 
of  parties  in  Ireland.  From  their  opposition  to  Popery  as  an 
ecclesiastical  institution  or  as  a  political  ally,  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  extreme  Protestant  or  Conservative  party,  although 
they  go  far  beyond  them  in  what  are  called  liberal  views,  lu 
short,  they  are  Whigs  without  their  fraternization  with  Popery 
or  their  devotion  to  the  cliquery  of  aristocratic  families.  They 
are  to  be  found  among  the  gentry  and  professional^  classes,  not  at 
all  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  population;  but  they  are 
without  organisation,  and  have  no  power. 

To  these  different  sections  of  Protestants  we  ought,  perhaps, 
to  add  that  of  .waverers  and  waiters  on  chance.  They  will  not, 
it  is  true,  fetch  and  carry  for  every  Whig  Government,  but  they 
are  very  gentle  in  their  criticism  upon  public  measures.  They 
are  Conservative  in  their  predilections ;  but  should  it  promise 
any  probable  benefit  in  the  way  of  their  calling,  they  would  not 
be  slow  to  recant  any  extreme  opinions  which  they  had  once 
innocently,  and  never  vigorously,  held.  There  has  been  a  some- 
what large  increase  of  this  species  lately.  What  encouragement 
there  may  be  hereafter  for  its  further  growth  it  is  unnecessaiy 
to  predicate. 

For  these  several  parties  the  pressing  questions  of  the  time 
are — 1st.  The  abolition  of  the  Church  establishment;  2ndl>'. 
The  opening  of  all  offices  to  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion;  3rdly.  The  payment  of  Roman  Catholic  priests; 
4thly.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth  grant;  5thly.  The 
claims  of  the  Church  Education  Society  to  the  funds  which 
the  State  provides  for  educational  purposes;  6thly.  Such  an 
alteration  in  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  would  give  the 
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tenant  a  right  as  against  the  landlord  to  the  value  of  his  im- 
provements.    Upon  each  of  these  questions,  except  possibly  the 
last,  all  the  Roman  Catholics  natural] j  and  cordially  agree  either 
to  nphold  the  affirmative  or  resist  it ;  and  with  them  go  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  first  or  self-styled  liberal  school,  and  whatever  side 
these  would  take  would  be  opposed  by  the  extreme  Protestants. 
On  all  the   questions   except   the  -first   there  might  be    great 
diFersitj  of  opinion  among  the  Protestants  of  the  tolerant  class, 
bat  the  majority  of  them  would  probably  think  that  the  grant 
to  MajDooth   should  never  have  been  given,  but  that  now  it 
woold  be  a  breach  of  national  faith  to  withdraw  it ;  that  it  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  education  of  the  clerical  order  only  ;  and 
tbat,  like  every   other   institution   getting   public   support,    it 
shodd  be  open  to  inspection.     With  regard  to  the  payment  of 
tbe  priests,  we  believe  that  no  Protestant  (except  of  the  spurious 
kind  we  have  described)  would  ever  think  of  it.      Each  of  them 
Ms  it  would  be  a  direct  application  of  the  funds  of  a  Protestant 
empire  to  support  admitted  religious  error,  while  it  would  fail 
as  moch  in  relieving  the  people  as  in  attaching  the  priesthood 
to  the  State. 

Tbe  question  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  whereby  the  tenant 
wodd  be  entitled  to  the  value  of  his  improvements,  has  been 
JMde  a  great  topic  for  raising  political  capital.  It  would  seem 
to  have  more  of  political  or  class  interest  connected  with  it  than 
anj  otber,  and  persons  of  different  creeds  may  and  do  take  the 
same  views  about  it.  But  the  consideration  of  the  question  is 
bj  DO  means  free  from  the  religious  element;  for 'in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  majority  of  the  tenants  are  Popish 
^nd  of  the  landlords  Protestant,  the  priests  have  their  usual 
"wtives  for  supporting  a  tenant-league,  and  striving  to  advance 
an  agitation  against  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  gentry. 

Upon  these  several  questions  of  political  and  religious  interest 
tbe  different  parties  in  Ireland  to  which  we  have  referred  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  divided,  but  how  and  with  what  feelings  ? 
Do  the  old  animosities  continue  ?  Are  their  opinions  still  im- 
bued with  the  bitterness  of  former  days  ?  Among  ecclesiastics 
^^ubtedly  the  state  of  feeling  is  nearly  what  it  ever  was. 
Bat  even  outside  the  clerical  order,  and  in  all  classes  of  the 
noman  Catholic  population,  much  bitterness  exists  from  a  cause 
^0  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  which  has  lately  come  into 
feh  and  more  active  operation. 

Many  years    ago   some   pious    and    intelligent   men   formed 
*  society  for  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
the  medium  of  their  own  language.     About  the  year 
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1846  a  much  larger  and  better  organized  machinerj  was  got  np^ 
not  only  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  but  to 
bring  before  them  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  church  within 
the  pale  of  which  they  were  bom.  The  time  chosen  was  when 
the  kind  offices  of  tlie  Protestant  clergymen  had  attached  the 
people  to  them  more  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Con- 
troversial tracts  were  extensively  circulated ;  contniversial  read- 
ings, discussions,  and  sermons  were  resorted  to ;  in  short,  every 
variety  of  missionary  effort  was  tried  to  convert  die  peasantry  not 
merely  from  the  profession  of  one  religious  creed  to  the  profes^- 
sion  of  another,  but  to  vital  and  earnest  Christianity.  These 
efforts  were  largely,  almost  miraculously  successful.  The  people 
listened  to  the  Scriptures,  attended  the  classes,  sent  their  children 
to  the  schools.  Inquiry  extended,  and  conversion  was  at  least 
professed  by  hundreds  who  could  give  a  reason  for  their  new 
faith.  This  movement  was  not  confined  to  the  distant  districts 
in  which  it  first  commenced,  it  extended  to  the  large  cities,  and 
Dublin  had  its  Scripture  classes  of  Roman  Catholics,  its  con- 
troversial classes,  its  sermons,  and  its  ragged  schools. 

As  might  be  expected  the  Romish  priests  and  devotees  wane 
indignant ;  they  attributed  the  losses  they  had  sustained  to  un- 
worthy practices.     They  said  the  hearts  of  their  people  were 
corrupted  and  stolen  with  bribes,  that  advantage  was  taken  of 
their  time  of  suffering  and  distress,  and  that  it  was  when  they 
were  stupified  and  demoralised  by  want,  and  only  to  sustain  die 
life  of  their  wasted  frames,  that  they  yielded  their  souls  to  the 
seductions  of  heresy.     A  nickxutme  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  all 
political  or  religious  controversy,  so  they  called  the  missionaries 
and  their  converts  *  Soupers,'     These  were  hooted  and  anathema- 
tized, intercourse  was    forbidden  with  them^   and   employment 
refused  to  them.     They  were  stoned,  jostled,  and  beaten  down  in 
the  highways  and  in  the  streets  ;  the  police  and  magistracy  were 
appealed  to  for  protection ;  redress  was  in  many  cases  refused^ 
and  generally  there  was  a  great  tardiness  either  to  assert  the  law 
or  punish  the  violation  of  it,  while  placards  which  referred  to 
the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church  were  pointed  at 
as  infuriating  the  people,  and  justifying  the  revenge  they  had 
taken.     The  alarmed  ultra-montanes  seem  now  nerved  to  neir 
energies,  and  to  command  the  support  of  their  less  bigoted  and 
generally  more  tolerant  co-religionists.     Furthermore,  tbey  enjoy 
the  full  sympathy  of  their  constant  friends  the  *•  Liberal '  Protec- 
tants, and,  as  is  somewhat  reasonably  supposed,  the  all-importanl 
sympathy  of  the  Government    Protestants  of  the  extreme  class  caK 
only  see  in  passing  events  the  undying  spirit  of  old  persecatioo&j 
and  they  triumph  in  the  progressive  f  alfilm^it  of  their  prophecies 
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as  to  the  unchangeableness  of  popeiy,  while  the  moderate  Pro* 
testants  are  indignant  at  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  would  crush 
inqoiij,  and  at  the  neglect  of  a  government  which  seems  afraid 
to  assert  the  law,  lest  they  should  alienate  the  political  support 
of  those  who  grossly  and  constantly  violate  it.  This  present 
state  of  religious  and  political  feeling  may  also  owe  much  of  its 
existence  and  development  to  the  repeated  attacks  made  on  the 
Collie  of  Maynooth,  to  the  revelations  made  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  class-books  which  are  read  there,  and  to  the  caO' 
tinned  endeavours  to  excite  the  public  mind  of  England  against 
the  intolerance,  the  impurity,  and  the  apostacy  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  result  is,  that  the  agitation  is  sustained,  and  threatens 
to  produce  a  deepening  and  reduplicating  bitterness. 

Though  we  cannot  speak  with  over-much  favour  of  the  general 
state  of  party  feeling  in  Ireland,  we  believe  we  should  in 
justice  say,  that  among  the  well  educated  of  the  laymen  of  all 
classes,  whether  professional  or  non-professional,  but  especially  the 
former,  there  is  more  forbearance  for  opinicms  honestly  held,  more 
cordial  meetings  on  common  ground  for  objects  of  social  and 
charitable  interest  We  also  admit  that  the  last  general  election 
showed  remarkable  instances  of  resistance,  even  among  the  least 
educated,  to  the  authority  of  the  priesthood.  But  we  cannot 
conclude  from  any  evidence  supplied  by  that  election  that  the 
power  of  the  Church  in  political  matters  is  waning,  or  that  the 
landloids  have  recovered  what  used  to  be  considered  their  ancient 
rights.  We  believe  the  cases  in  which  the  landlord  was  fol- 
lowed and  the  priest  deserted  were  generally  owing  to  an  admitted 
division  among  the  priests  themselves ;  some  were  as  zealous 
for  one  candidate  as  another ;  and  in  many  places  even  where 
there  was  a  contest  between  a  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
they  took  no  part  whatever.  The  people  saw  that  the  Church 
did  not  wish  to  exert  her  power  as  she  had  done  in  former 
days ;  and  they  judged  that  they  were  pretty  safe  from  anathema 
or  penance  if  they  followed  their  own  interest  and  returned  in 
that  instance  at  least  to  the  allegiance  of  their  landlord. 

There  is  however  an  almost  insuperable  hindrance  to  any 
great  and  general  diminution  of  bitterness  among  different  classes 
in  Irelandf— a  great  preventive  to  the  foundation  and  influence 
of  a  sound  and  healthy  public  opinion — even  if  other  circum- 
stances were  favourable,  and  that  is  the  government  by  cliques 
and  factions.  One  ministry  seeks  strength  by  the  adhesion  of  a 
particnlar  cmmection,  and  leads  them  to  believe  that  for  support 
they  will  receive  patronage.  A  succeeding  ministry  gives  a 
•Jmilar  assurance  either  expressly  or  by  implication  to  another. 
'DiTide  et  impera '  has  been  far  centuries  the  great  canon  of  Eng- 
lish 
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lish  administration  in  Ireland.      This  system  of  ^  bridling  one 
faction  by  another'  should  be  broken  down  and  terminated.    It 
has  generated  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  tergiversation,  and  the  most 
selfish  factiousness.      These  have  become  chronic  diseases  in 
Ireland,  and  there  has   been  recently  a  large  exacerbation  of 
them.     No  government  can  afford  or  has  courage  to  treat  the  evil 
boldly,  and  to  make  place  and  station  the  reward  of  learning, 
honour,  and  independence.     What  a  noble  triumph  would  be 
achieved  by  any  government  that  would  dare  to  set  the  example  I 
What  an  encouragement  and  sustainment  it  would  give  to  the 
holding  of  honest  and  manly  views ;  what  a  death-blow  to  poli- 
tical traders,  to  political  proselytes,  and  to  incompetent  political 
dilettanti  I     As  one  step  towards  this  goal,  there  should  be  a 
total  imperialising  of  Ireland.     It  should  be  treated   as  York- 
shire, and  brought  under  the  Home-Office.     There  should  be 
no  separate  Government  establishment  in  Dublin,  the  prey  of 
intriguers  and  adventurers,  and  of  those  secret  influences  with 
which  the  Castle  has  been  so  long  familiar.     The  incorporation 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  as  far  as  possible  complete ;  and 
especially  there  sl^ould  be  a  total  ignoring  of  all  religious  dis- 
tinctions, a  good  character  for  loyalty  to  the  institutions  of  the 
state,  and  admitted  personal  adaptation,  being  the  only  qualifica- 
tion for  office  or  employment. 

We  have  spoken  of  Ireland  as  to  her  past  and  present  state 
politically.  Upon  her  political  condition  much  of  her  material 
prosperity  depends.  When  she  is  materially  prosperous  a  great 
cause  of  national  excitement  is  withdrawn ;  when  she  is  not, 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  agitation,  to  the  agency  and  activity 
of  secret  societies.  Not  that  these  lose  all  their  vitality  when 
the  country  thrives ;  for  an  element  is  in  operation  which  must 
never  be  forgotten,  and  that  is  the  will  of  the  Romanist  hierarchy, 
when  it  pleases  to  be  active.  It  is,  however,  a  grand  circum- 
stance in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  that  her  material 
resources  are  improving  beyond  all  former  example.  The  past, 
at  least  the  long  past  of  Ireland,  is  largely  revealed  by  the 
statutes  which  were  passed  by  her  Parliaments.  From  these  we 
learn  that  agriculture  was  neglected ;  that  the  rudest  mode  ot 
tillage  was  adopted ;  that  they  tackled  horses  by  their  tails  to  the 
plough ;  that  they  burned  the  corn  with  the  straw,  and  then 
raked  together  the  charred  and  burned  grain  ;  that  the  people 
were  averse  to  regular  and  patient  labour ;  and  that  their  waf^es 
were  paid,  not  in  currency,  but  in  kind.  Against  all  these  evilsj 
and  many  others,  legislation  was  directed,  and  it  would  appeal 
with  but  small  success. 

For  very  many  years  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland 
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might  be  divided   into  four  classes — 1st.  Middlemen,  holding 
their  lands  nnder  the  owners  in  fee,  who  generally  were  ab- 
sentees; the  case  of  a  resident  proprietor  was  exceptional.     Of 
theie  middlemen  some  held  for  lives  renewable  for  ever.     Such 
were  generally  of  high  and  gentle  blood,  and  differed  but  little  from 
the  owners ;  often  the  difference  was  laigely  in  their  favour ;  they 
had  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior,  education,  and  knew  better  the 
coantiy  and  the  character  of  its  people.     Of  course  they  partook 
of  the  vices  of  the  times — they  hunted  foxes,  fought  cocks,  and 
Jrank  claret  profusely;   but  while  they  were  tenants  to  those 
above  them  in  relation  to  tenure  and  the  soil,  they  were  landlords 
to  those  below  them.     And  between  them  again  and  the  small 
fanners  there  was  an  intermediate  class,  who  formed  the  true 
middlemen.  These  consisted  of  successful  under-agents  or  bailiffs, 
who  had  an  eye  upon  every  piece  of  land  which  was  going  out 
of  lease,  or  of  smsdl  shopkeepers  who  had  invested  their  savings 
m  a  lease  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  lives,  and  coveted 
the  character  of  country  gentlemen.     Both  these  constituted  the 
squireen  class.     They  had  all  the  faults  without  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  those  above  them.     They  let  the  lands  which  they  had 
taken,  in  small  holdings,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  order  that  they 
might  keep  their  tenants  under  more  complete  control  by  the  terror 
of  a  *  notice  to  quit,'  an  ejectment,  and  an  habere.     Such  under- 
tenants composed  the  third  or  small  farmer  class.    Their  rents 
were  too  high  to  enable  them  to  improve  or  stock  their  ground, 
and  their  only  object  was  to  make  it  feed  them  and  pay  their  land- 
lord. They  were  a  race  broken  down  and  trampled  upon  by  men 
of  Tolgar  and  ungenerous  minds,  and  in  self-defence  they  endea- 
voured to  overreach  them  while  they  pandered  to  their  passions 
and  their  pride.     There  was  no  comfort  in  their  dwellings,  no 
neatness  in  their  farms :  everything  was  slovenly.     They  could 
not  aSbrd  to  have  things  better,  and,  if  they  could,  they  had  no 
^te  for  it.     To  pay  the  rent,  to  keep  a  pig  or  two,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  cow,  was  their  greatest  ambition. 

But  even  these  were  not  the  lowest  in  the  scale.  Under  them 
3;^in  was  the  cottier  class,  which  furnished  the  labourers  of  the 
country;  some  of  them  had  a  patch  of  land  adjoining  their 
cabin — ^a  potato-garden  as  it  was  called — for  which  and  the 
cab'm  they  paid  extravagantly ;  others  had  a  cabin  and  a  rood 
^  two  of  ground  allotted  to  them  by  their  landlord  on  his  own 
fwm,  whidi  they  manured  and  planted  with  potatoes.  For  this 
^bej  also  paid  exorbitantly  ;  and  if  their  landlord  manured  it, 
or  i(^  being  lea,  it  did  not  want  manuring,  they  paid  even  higher 
5till.  They  were  mere  serfs,  generally  employed  by  those  under 
*hom  they  held,  their  wages  going  against  the  rent  of  the  potato- 
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ground  whenever  their  employer  aud  the  landlord  was  the  same 
person.  But  the  cruelest  treatment  of  them  was  in  the  smalhiess 
of  their  wages ;  however  paid,  in  money  or  in  kind,  Sd.  a-day 
was  the  average  out  of  har>'est,  and  in  some  districts,  we  believe, 
it  was  lower.  What  could  a  man  do  even  in  Ireland  with  such  a 
miserable  return  for  his  continuous  toil  ?  It  purchased  potatoes, 
either  from  the  landlord  or  in  the  market,  just  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain life.  There  was  nothing  to  buy  clothes  with,  much  less  to 
procure  furniture ;  to  lay  by  or  save  was  an  impossibility.  This 
grinding  down  of  the  labouring  population  by  the  universal 
adoption  of  a  low  standard  of  wages  was  the  greatest  sin  of  the 
higher  and  employing  classes;  it  degraded  their  country,  and 
brought  down  many  a  retributive  judgment  on  themselves. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  through  Ireland  until  within  the  last 
few  years  must  have  been  struck  with  the  miserable  conditions  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  peasantry.    They  were  built  of  mud  ; 
the  roof  was  sunken  and  seldom  whole ;  the  thatch  was  black  aod 
rotten,  water  had  saturated  it,  and  grass  and  weeds  grew  rank 
upon  it ;  the  window  was  generally  a  hole  stuffed  with  hay  or  rags ; 
and  where  glass  had  been  formerly  put,  there  remained  scarcely 
an  unbroken  pane.     The  chief  access  for  light  or  air  was  the 
door,  which  was  always  open.     Close  to  the  door,  and  generally 
in  front  of  it,  was  a  fcetid  pool,  in  which  foul  straw,  potato- 
stalks,  dung,  and  all   kinds  of  abominations  were  fermenting 
and  maceradng,  while  half-naked  and  squalid  children  enjoyed 
themselves  around  it.     Inside    there  was   as   much    dirt    and 
discomfort  as  without;  the  floor  was  broken  and  uneven,   the 
walls  were  dark  from  smoke ;  there  was  but  one  room^  conunon 
to  the  family,  their  poultry,  and  their  pig.     Something  like  a 
bed,  in  which  all  sexes  and  ages  slept,  an  iron  pot,  an  old  tub,  a 
stool  or  two,  a  rude  table,  and  a  dresser  with  some  broken  plates, 
constituted  the  furniture  and  all  the  family  possessions.     Su<:h 
was  the  general  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  Irish 
throughout  the   south  and   west  and   much  of  the   north    and 
north-west     They  are  charged  with  being  indolent  and  filthy, 
and  indifferent  to  comfort.     What  made  them  so  ?     It  is  a  mis- 
take to  father  it  on  their  religion  alone  ;  a  false  belief  would  not 
of  itself  make  them  miserable  and  thriftless,  ill  fed,  ill  clothed, 
or  bad  husbandmen.     It  might  keep  them  from  enlightenment 
of  mind ;  it  might  and  did  shut  them  out  from  education  so  far  a^ 
books  were  concerned.    It  kept  them  in  a  political  excitement,  un- 
healthy for  themselves  and  for  the  State ;  but  the  Roman  faith 
doctrinally  and  abstractedly,  would  not  keep  them,  no  more  thai 
It  has  kept  the  peasantry  of  Belgium  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
countries  on  the  continent,  from  industrial  labour  and  a  regard  ti 
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their  advancement  and  personal  comfort  Possibly  it  might 
be  owing  to  their  temperament  and  to  the  presence  in  it  of 
the  Celtic  element.  Their  impulsive  fervour  might,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  activity  of  its  strength,  have  been  prostrated  by 
years  of  proscription  and  the  haughtiness  of  a  dominant  race. 
But,  Celt  or  Saxon,  the  peasant  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
poor,  and,  if  poor,  unambitious  and  unimproving,  when  his  la- 
hoxa  or'  his  land  afforded  him  only  the  meanest  food  whereby 
the  mere  existence  of  his  family  could  be  supported.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  country  was  almost  entirely 
agricultoral.  English  jealousy  and  misrule  checked  and  pro^ 
hibited  its  woollen  manufacture ;  the  linen  trade  was  confined  to 
the  north  and  a  few  places  like  Bandon  in  the  south,  and  the 
siqiply  from  these  kept  pace  with  the  demand.  In  short,  the  land 
was  the  only  support  of  the  peasantry  in  Munster,  Connaught, 
the  greater  part  of  Leinster,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Ulster. 

In  the  north-eastern  counties  the  tenants,  since  the  plantation 
of  Ulster,  had,  generally  'speaking,  larger  farms,  and  they  held 
them  by  lease  under  the  owners  of  the  soil,  who  let  their  land  at 
(air  and  remunerating  rents.  Those  tenants  who  sublet  their 
ground  did  not,  we  believe,  do  so  at  the  same  exorbitant  amount 
which  was  paid  in  the  south,  even  in  proportion  to  the  different 
^pality  of  the  land ;  but  even  if  the  rents  were  too  high,  the 
northern  farmers  had  generally  the  linen  manufacture  to  fall 
back  upon.  A  tenant  had  a  power  in  his  loom,  and  in  the 
spinning-wbeels  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  which  brought  him 
in  something  above  what  his  ground  produced,  and  which 
made  him  independent  of  it  But  even  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
the  system  of  husbandry,  though  soperior  to  that  in  the  south, 
was  very  inferior  to  the  agriculture  of  the  same  epoch  in 
England ;  and,  generally,  we  may  say  that  through  the  sister 
country,  during  the  eighteenth,  and  for  many  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth, century,  the  husbandry  was  of  the  simplest  and  most 
primitive  kind.  There  was  nothing  approaching  to  experiment, 
much  less  to  science,  in  it ;  the  implements  were  rude,  the  tillage 
was  slovenly,  the  manure  scarce  and  expensive ;  the  cattle  were 
imderbred  and  poor ;  the  land  was  badly  laid  down,  the  crops 
vere  badly  got  up ;  the  farms  were  miserably  subdivided,  and 
die  land  was  submitted  in  many  places  to  great  and  continuous 
exhaustion.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
was  s<Hne  little  stir  among  the  dry  bones — a  feirming  society 
was  got  up,  and  publications  on  husbandry  became  somewhat 
attractive ;  but  this  subsided,  and  the  farming  society  died  from 
inanition.  Yet  it  did  much  good,  and  was  probably  the  seed 
bma  which,  after  a  long  interval,  great  subsequent  endeavours 
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germinated  and  prospered.  Until  the  last  twenty  years  green 
crops  and  house-feeding  of  cattle  were  comparatively  unknown ; 
they  then  increased  largely  from  year  to  year  up  to  1846,  that 
dreadful  year  of  trial  to  Ireland,  the  commencement  of  her  material 
death,  and  of  her  material  resurrection. 

We  cannot  adequately  describe — who  can  ? — that  terrible  time 
— a  nation's  food  gone,  a  whole  people  in  the  agonies  of  famine ; 
bad  passions  roused  and  fevered  with  a  strange  excitement; 
gentle  affections  cast  aside  and  forgotten;  despair  possessing 
every  heart ;  Death  on  the  pale  horse  riding  rapidly  and  triumph- 
antly through  the  land;  parents  and  children  embracing  each 
other  in  death,  an  embrace  intended  to  be  strong,  yet  feeble  from 
weakness  and  emaciation  ;  bitter  complaints  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  poverty  of  its  relief;  noble  instances  of  self-denial 
and  devotion — of  rank  forgotten,  creeds  forgotten,  man  and  man's 
misery  being  only  thought  of.  Then  were  polemical  contro- 
versies thrown  aside.  Then  did  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
make  their  greatest  approach  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 
There  was  a  noble  effort  of  brotherhood  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering poor ;  but  amidst  all  this  glorious  exhibition  of  love  and 
charity,  there  was,  as  might  be  expected,  much  selfishness,  much 
rapacity,  much  of  jobbing,  the  old  and  chronic  vice  of  Ireland. 

As  already  stated,  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  famine,  bought  and  imported  food.  This  policy 
touched  the  merchants,  was  opposed  to  true  economic  principles, 
and  was  abandoned  by  Lord  John  Russell.  His  Government 
caused  public  works  to  be  commenced  and  carried  on  for  the 
employment  of  the  people.  These  were  resorted  to  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  better  to  pay  for  labour,  however  useless,  or 
even  mischievous,  than  to  give  relief  without  any  labour  in  retura. 
There  was  a  general  effort  made  to  obtain  the  proffered  employe - 
ment ;  and  as  the  system  and  the  staff  necessary  for  its  work- 
ing had  to  be  almost  improvised,  there  were  necessarily  many 
mistakes,  irregularities,  and  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  those 
with  whom  its  administration  rested.  And  it  is  also  unfortunately 
a  fact  that  great  advantage  was  taken  of  the  occasion  to  get  for 
those  who  did  not  need  it  a  share  of  the  public  money,  and  gross 
and  painful  instances  of  fraud  were  disclosed.  Then  came  the 
establishment  of  depots  for  the  distribution  of  cooked  food,  and 
subsequently  a  large  and  extensive  system  of  out-door  relief 
under  the  Poor-Law  Relief  Act ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these 
efforts  of  public  charity,  and  of  noble  exertion  independent 
of  the  state,  the  people  died — died  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  Within  four  years,  commencing  in  1846,  nearly 
17,500  expired  from  simple  starvation!     To  the  famine  sne- 
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ceeded  its  certain  attendant,  fever — fever  of  the  most  malignant 
idncL  *  The  locust  eat  what  the  palmer-worm  had  left«'  This 
came  upon  the  higher  classes  heavier  than  the  famine  had  done. 
Food  or  wealth  could  not  avert  or  keep  out  the  subtleness  of  its 
infection.  And  those  who,  like  ministering  angels,  a  year  or  a 
month  before,  had  watched  and  served  beside  the  pallet  of  the 
djing  poor  were  summoned  to  meet  the  great  throng  of  spirits 
which  had  left  the  stricken  and  still  suffering  land.  After  a 
while  tbe  waters  of  woe  abated,  and  the  mountains  of  hope 
appeared.  In  the  mercy  and  providence  of  God  the  country  rose 
again,  and  rose  with  renewed  life.  When  the  virulence  of  the 
famine  and  fever  had  passed,  a  pressure  came  naturally  on  the 
money-market,  and  great  pecuniary  difSculties  were  felt  The 
small  cottier  tenants  were  nearly  gone ;  the  poor-house  had  re- 
ceived them,  or  death  had  released  them  ;  the  middlemen,  under 
whom  tbey  held,  had  no  rents  to  receive,  and  nothing  to  pay. 
Many  of  the  strong  farmers  succumbed  under  the  pressure  of  the 
time ;  they  left  their  homesteads,  their  country,  and  the  bones  of 
their  fathers.  All  the  seaports  were  thronged  with  emigrants. 
Men  who  had  large  under-interests  in  days  gone  by,  surrendered 
their  leases ;  others  were  ejected ;  houses  ware  unroofed  and 
thrown  down ;  whole  villages  were  annihilated,  fences  were 
obliterated,  farms  were  consolidated  and  relet ;  and  thus  almost 
the  entire  of  the  class  of  middlemen  or  small  landlords  was  swept 
away.     The  process  was  fearful,  but  in  its  result  beneficial. 

We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  that,  up 
to  the  year  1851,  there  had  been  in  first-class  houses  above  farm- 
houses (and  corresponding  buildings  in  towns)  an  increase  of 
10,084 ;  in  good  farmhouses  and  corresponding  buildings  {%.  e.  of  a 
second  class)  in  towns,  an  increase  of  54,574  ;  in  cottages  of  from 
two  to  four  rooms,  with  windows,  that  is,  in  buildings  of  a  third 
dass,  an  increase  of  8415  ;  while  in  mud- cabins,  that  is,  in  build- 
ings of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
355,689.  They  also  state  that  of  the  population  occupying  the 
lowest  class  of  dwellings,  tliere  had  been  a  diminution  from  43*5 
per  cent,  to  21 '8  per  cent. ;  and  of  those  dependent  on  their  own 
laairaal  labour  only,  from  67*9  per  cent,  to  49'0  per  cent. ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  in  the  same  year  1851  there  was  an  increase  of 
the  arable  land  of  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  1,338,281  acres.  In 
fact,  a  vast  portion  of  the  country  began  to  assume  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect;  and  a  traveller  in  1852,  who  had  not  been  in  Ire- 
land for  some  years  before,  might,  in  very  many  places,  witness 
a  change  which  on  his  last  visit  he  would  have  regarded  as  im- 
possible. Boadside  cabins,  with  their  offensive  poverty,  were 
gone ;  streets  or  lanes  of  wretched  dwellings  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  towns  had  been  pulled  down  and  cleared  awaj,  while 
neat,  well-coped  walls,  with  belts  of  plantation,  enclosed  the 
space  they  occupied.  Small  holdings,  which  studded  the  country, 
were  removed,  and  their  little  patches  of  badly-fenced  fields 
thrown  into  large  and  well-enclosed  spaces  of  grazing  and  tillage 
land.  Acres  of  turnips,  mangold- wurzel,  and  other  green  crops^ 
might  be  seen  flourishing,  with  all  the  appearances  of  good  hus- 
bandry. Farmhouses  and  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes 
were  looking  neater,  and  had  greater  symptoms  of  comfort ;  th^e 
was  a  far  more  scanty,  but  more  cheerful  and  industrious,  popu- 
lation. And,  above  all,  there  might  be  observed  a  striking 
diminution  of  mendicancy — mendicancy  peculiar  to  Ireland,  re- 
volting yet  amusing,  whining  and  wheedling,  jesting  and  mocking, 
blessing  and  blaspheming. 

The  character  and  circumstances  of  the  peasantry  were  favour- 
able to  mendicancy  ;  their  religion  encouraged  and  sustained  it» 
To  relieve  the  poor  was  not  only  a  sacred  duty,  but  it  was  plea* 
surable  to  the  warm  affections  of  the  people ;  besides  this,  it  was 
considered  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  wrath  and  commanding 
the  favour  of  Heaven.  An  alms  was  so  much  put  down  to  the 
giver's  account,  and  to  be  brought  to  his  credit,  when,  on  the  great 
day  and  in  the  everlasting  books,  a  balance  was  to  be  struck  between 
his  good  and  his  evil  deeds.  Mendicancy,  therefore,  flourished 
for  centuries  in  Ireland  as  an  ordinary  business  or  calling.  It 
had  much  excitement,  knew  no  actual  want,  was  attended  with 
no  labour,  did  not  require  or  impose  any  physical  suffering,  and 
sometimes  even  produced  a  fortune.  Furthermore,  the  occasions 
it  afforded  for  gathering  local  knowledge,  of  acquiring  secret  in- 
formation, of  finding  out  passages  in  the  history  of  the  lower 
classes,  of  circulating  gossip,  and  what  was  worse  than  gossip^ 
gave  the  mendicant  vagrant  a  great  and  often  mysterious  inflo- 
ence.  To  increase  and  perpetuate  this  they  professed  a  know- 
ledge of  palmistry  and  told  fortunes.  Such  practices,  we  are 
told  by  ^,  statute,  existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  but  they  bad 
e^sted  before  ^qd  continued  to  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  ext^it 
for  gepera^tions  afterwards ;  even  now  they  are  not  forgotten. 
Beggars  were  therefore  not  only  relieved  for  the  sake  of  hearen 
and  their  apparent  poverty,  but  they  were  paid  and  bribed  for 
services  and  for  silence. 

The  existence  of  this  constandy  increasing  class  was  de- 
structive to  the  morals  and  oppressive  to  the  means  of  the 
industrious  population,  to  the  farmers  and  cottiers.  The  gentry 
also  felt  it,  and  heavily.  It  was  stated  on  high  authority  that 
the  support  of  mendicancy  averaged  from  700,000/.  to  800,0OOt 
per  annum  in  Ireland,      Moreover,  a  heggar  was  a  conduct^n* 
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ot  infection ;  his  filth j  uid  sqaalid  rags  were  charged  with  the 
poison  of  zymotic  disease.     They  bred  and  carried  fever  in  all 
its  mslignant  varieties.     In  fact,  mendicancy  throve  from  year 
to  year,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest   curses   and  nuisances   of 
the  coQDtry.     Legislation   was  continually  directed  against   it, 
bot  ooly  partially.     Of  the  efforts  in  this  direction  Sir  George 
Nicholls,  in  his  very  important  work,  gives  an  interesting  his- 
tory.   The  first  attempts  were  to  provide  houses  of  correction  for 
stimly  beggars,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  a  failure.     Then,  in 
the  reign  of  Anne,  there  was  a  provision  for  the  support  of 
foondling  children,  and  hospitals  were  established  for  their  re- 
ception.   There  was  afterwards   further  legislation  for  a  more 
eitensive  establishment  of  houses  of  correction  ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  a  novel  and  somewhat  ingenious  way  of  providing 
for  the  real,  and  punishing  the  pretended,  poor  was  devised. 
The  object  was  not  to  paralyse  individual  charity,  and  yet  to 
protect  it  from  imposition.     The  plan  was  to  have  an  official 
inspection  of  beggars,  to  inquire  into  their  character,  their  in- 
firmities, their  wants,  and  the  causes  of  their  condition.     Those 
who  were  really  poor  and  deserving  of  relief  were  to  be  registered 
^  provided  with  badges  authorising  them  to  carry  on  their 
cftUin^,  and  recommending  them   to   the  consideration  of  the 
charitable ;  while  those  who  were  profligate  impostors  and  un- 
deserving of  aid  were  sent  to  the  houses  of  correction,  treated  as 
pnsoners,  and  made  to  work.     To  this  plan  there  were  no  doubt 
serions  objections,  but  it  had  its   favourable  points.      Never-^ 
theless  the  experiment  did  not  command  success.     For  lunatics 
^  the  sick  poor,  who,  although  above   mendicancy,   needed 
niedical  treatment,  more    effectual  legislation   was    attempted, 
^  county    infirmaries,   asylums,  and  dispensaries  were  esta- 
blished and  sastained  by  compulsory  local  assessments. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  population,  its  necessities,  its  prospects,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  the  means  for  its  improvement,  com> 
oumded  the  attention  of  the  Parliament.  Commissions  were 
gisuted  from  time  to  time,  very  able  men  were  appointed  to 
work  them,  and  they  made  able  Reports.  But  little  or  no 
pn^rtical  legislation  resulted.  The  reclaiming  of  bog  and  waste 
I>ad  was  recommended,  so  was  emigration,  the  consolidation  of 
firms,  agricultural  teaching,  and  a  systemised  but  not  compulsory 
rdief  for  certain  classes  of  the  poor.  But  in  no  case  were  the 
Commisnonens  unanimous  in  proposing  a  legal  provision  for  all 
the  destitute — ^a  measure  which  was  distasteful  to  every  class, 
from  the  proprietor  to  the  small  farmer.  All  equally  protested 
agtinst  it,  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  drain  upon  their 
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resources  by  the  existing  pauperism,  preferred  an  irregular  and 
bj  no  means  voluntary  almsgiving  to  a  fixed  taxation  which 
could  not  be  escaped  from.  But  the  landlords  especially  ob- 
jected, because  they  felt  that  the  greatest  pressure  would  come 
upon  them,  and  they  thought  any  proposition  of  the  kind  was  an 
attack  upon  their  order. 

When  the  Irish  Poor- Law  was  an  accomplished  fact,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  gentry  who  condemned  its  introduction  and 
prophesied  its  failure  received  it  gracefully.  They  assisted 
largely  and  heartily  in  getting  it  into  operation.  At  first  the 
rates,  except  in  some  impoverished  districts,  were  not  high. 
The  workhouses  did  not  fill,  and  there  was  a  general  reluctance 
on  the  part  even  of  the  very  poor  to  enter  them.  They  pre- 
ferred the  freedom  and  the  filth,  the  excitement  and  chances 
of  their  old  vagrant  life ;  the  drop  of  drink,  the  cup  of  tea, 
and  the  bit  of  tobacco,  were  luxuries  they  sometimes  had,  but 
could  have  no  hope  of  in  ^the  house.'  Besides  the  absence 
of  these  occasional  comforts,  the  confinement  was  not  suited  to 
the  old  and  middle-aged,  and^very  many  passed  soon  (although 
the  sanitary  condition  was  on  an  average  good)  from  the  wards 
of  the  healthy  to  the  wards  of  the  sick,  and  from  thence  to  the 
grave-yard  or  dissecting-room.  *  Go  to  the  workhouse,'  was  a 
natural  and  constant  reply  to  the  wayside  beggar,  as  she  asked 
an  alms.  *Oh,  your  honour^  let  me  live  my  time  out  here;  it 
won't  be  very  long ;  they're  dying  like  rotten  sheep  inside  it,' 
was  generally  the  rejoinder. 

But  it  was  after  the  famine  came  that  the  fearful  pressure  of  the 
poor-rate  was  felt.  The  ordinary  union  workhouses  were  filled ; 
other  buildings  were  taken  to  extend  to  the  last  possible  degree  the 
principle  of  in-door  relief.  But  all  would  not  do.  Oat-door  relief 
had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  that  so  largely  that,  in  some  instances, 
taxation  became  almost  confiscation.  Yet  what  could  have  been 
done  if  there  had  not  been  a  poor-law  machinery  in  operation  ? 
No  doubt  great  personal  sacrifices  would  have  been  made  by  the 
-wealthy.  As  it  was,  the  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  was 
immense ;  but  these,  even  when  combined  with  the  splendid  and 
munificent  generosity  of  England,  and  the  large  contributions  of 
other  countries — amounting  altogether  to  nearly  560,0007. — would 
never  have  been  adequate  for  the  relief  required.  In  1847  distress 
was  at  its  greatest  limit  On  the  3rd  of  July  in  that  year,  out  of  a. 
population  of  about  eight  millions  three  millions  received  food 
gratuitously,  and  99,920.rations  were  sold  at  moderate  cost  At  a 
somewhat  earlier  time  in  the  same  year  the  public  works  afforded 
employment  to  over  700,000  people,  and  at  one  period  800,0O(> 
were  relieved  daily  at  the  charge  of  the  poor-rates.    After  the  year 
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J847  tbixigs  changed  something  for  the  better,  and  the  extremity 
of  distress  throagh  mercy  abated  ;  but  the  great  pressure  of  the 
poor-ntes  was  not  eased  until  1849 ;  on  the  contrary,  they  in- 
cretsed  up  to  that  year,  when  the  aid  given  by  them  reached 
the  highest  point ;  the  total  number  relieved  at  that  period  being 
2,142,766,  at  an  expenditure  of  2,177,651/.,  of  which  700,753i 
wu  for  salaries  and  expenses.  From  thence  the  numbers  year  by 
▼ear  rapidly  decreased,  until  in  1856  they  had  come  down  to 
47,677 — 848  only  receiving  out-door  relief — and  the  present 
arenge  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is  calculated, 
according  to  Sir  G.  NichoUs,  as  being  only  Is.  2^.  in  the 
poand. 

When  the  famine  had  subsided,  and  death  and  flight  had 
diminished  the  population  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  million 
sod  a  half,  the  landlords  got  possession  of  many  a  deserted  or 
tarrendered  farm.  But  they  found  their  position  rather  de- 
teriorated than  improved,  so  far  as  their  own  personal  means 
were  concerned,  and  that  they  must  soon  undergo  a  process  of 
ejection  themselves.  They  had  l^d  thrown  into  their  hands,  but 
no  monej  at  their  bankers' ;  their  rents  had  been  for  years  un- 
paid ,*  they  had  interest  to  discharge,  creditors  to  satisfy,  and  it 
was  in  vain  to  look  for  time.  Equity  suits  were  commenced 
against  them,  receivers  were  appointed,  and  it  was  plain  that 
tbcy  would  be  sold  out ;  but  an  equity  suit  was  a  tedious 
matter,  and,  if  a  receiver  was  appointed,  they  calculated  on 
getting  the  mansion-house  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
adjoining  demesne  at  a  small  rent ;  the  long  game  was  sometimes 
a  successful  one,  and  it  afforded  both  excitement  and  hope.  Then 
a  measure  was  introduced  by  the  Government,  and  passed  by  the 
legislature,  which  caused  them  most  bitter  disappointment.  It 
wu  bold  in  design,  cruelly  ruinous  in  particular  cases,  and 
most  salutary  in  its  general  result.  We  allude  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court  for  the  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ire- 
land. The  object  was  to  open  a  market  for  the  immediate  dis- 
pojal  of  the  lands  of  the  embarrassed  gentry — to  get  rid  of 
the  tedionsness  and  technicality  of  a  suit  in  equity,  to  turn  the 
estate  into  money,  to  distribute  the  proceeds,  and  to  give  the 

Krehaser  a  possession  and  title  that  never  could  be  gainsaid. 
le  Commissioners  were  men  of  great  ability,  and  pledged  to 
work  with  vigour  the  experiment  they  were  to  establish.  In 
tbeir  zeal  to  show  the  superiority  of  their  procedure  over  the 
old  and  lumbering  processes  of  Chancery,  they  went  to  the  very 
extremity  of  judicial  despatch ;  sell  they  would,  without  any 
rewnre,  every  estate  that  came  under  their  jurisdiction,  no  matter 
what  the  sacrifice,  or  what  the  ruin  it  entailed.     No  doubt  indi- 
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vidua!  hardship  must  yield  to  the  public  good,  and  certainly  the 
instances  in  which  they  acted  on  this  maxim  were  neither  few 
nor  trifling ;  but  when  they  began  their  operations  the  country 
was  in  the  lowest  state  of  prostration  and  general  embarrassment^ 
agricultural  produce  was  cheap,  poor-rates  were  excessive,  money 
was  scarce,  and  there  was  a  general  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
land.  Bidders  seemed  afraid  to  come  forward ;  the  best  offers 
were  at  a  range  generally  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years'  pur- 
chase ;  adjournments  were  refused ;  and  many  a  proprietor  was 
beggared,  many  a  creditor  impoverished^  and  many  an  upstart 
purchaser  was  enriched  by  the  precipitancy  of  the  Commissioners 
in  the  pressing  on  and  confirming  their  early  sales. 

We  admit  there  were  great  difficulties ;  but  there  was  a  law 
high  above  all  expediency,  which  was,  that  property  should  not 
be  sacrificed  by  a  sale  grossly  below  its  value,  even  taking  into 
account  all  the  then  liabilities  to  which  land  was,  or  might  on  a 
reasonable  calculation  be,  exposed.  It  is  true  there  is  an  economic 
maxim  that  the  value  of  an  article  is  what  it  will  fetch  in  the 
market,  but  that  presupposes  the  market  to  be  open  to  full  and 
fair  competition,  and  unacted  on  by  any  pressure  from  foreign 
and  disturbing  causes.  In  after  years,  indeed,  it  was  no  unuaual 
thing  to  adjourn  sales,  but  then  the  machine  had  got  into  working 
order,  and  had  rolled  over  many  a  prostrate  fortune.  How- 
ever, it  is  undeniable  that  immense  good  has  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  the  new  court ;  there  was  great  expedition  in  their 

f>rocedure,  old  proprietary  districts  were  divided  and  sold  in 
ots,  and  a  strange  disclosure  was  made  of  secret  resources. 
Men  who  were  thought  to  have  nothing,  who  pleaded  their 
poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  helping  their  fellow-men,  were 
ascertained  to  be  misers,  who  could  come  forward  and  invest 
large  savings  in  what  their  soul  desired,  the  possession  of  land. 
A  new  order  of  owners  was  introduced ;  small  purchases  in 
fee  were  made,  sufficient  to  keep  the  buyers  independent,  yet 
not  enough  to  render  them  gendemen  and  idlers ;  and  thus  an 
approach  was  commenced  towards  the  foundation  of  a  small, 
thrifty,  and  thoughtful  proprietary,  who,  with  the  aspiratioos 
of  a  new  position,  are  likely  to  prove  in  a  great  degree  the 
regenerators  of  the  material  prosperity  of  their^  country.  The 
number  of  petitions  presented  to  the  new  court  for  seven  years 
ending  in  August,  1856,  amounted  to  3940,  and,  out  of  9329 
lots  sold,  6208  were  bought  by  Irish  purchasers,  whose  amount 
of  payments  came  to  15,789,045^  and  only  283  lots  were 
taken  by  English  and  other  purchasers,  for  which  they  paid  the 
sum  of  2,510,306/. 

Put  Ireland  has  not  only  improved  in  her  rural  population,  in 
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agricnltaral  indastry,  and  in  h^r  material  prosperity  as  connected 
with  the  soil,  she  has  also  improved  socially  and  commercially. 
There  has  heen  great  advance  in  education ;  instruction  of  a  very 
high  order  is  open  to  her  middle  classes,  while  that  of  an  inferior, 
but  still  very  valuable  and  fitting  kind,  is  afforded  to  the  lower, 
by  means  of  the  National  Boards,  the  Church  Education  Society, 
and  similar  institutions.  Crime  has  decreased — the  convictions 
in  1852  were  10,454;  in  '53,  8714;  in  '54,  7051;  in  '55, 
5220.  The  capital  sentences  in  '52  were  22 ;  in  '53,  15 ;  in 
'54,  6  ;  and  in  '55,  5:  total  executions  in  these  three  years,  19. 

Again,  her  commerce  and  manufactures  have  improved.  The 
fact  is  visible  in  her  towns,  both  in  the  large  and  generally 
speaking  in  the  smaller.  According  to  the  public  returns,  155 
factories  are  in  operation,  738,376  spindles  are  at  work,  and 
32,988  hands  are  employed.  The  flax  manufacture  has  got  a 
great  impulse.  And  while  we  write  we  understand  that  power- 
looms  to  a  large  extent  in  point  of  number  are  being  made  for 
exportation  (by  order)  to  Ireland  In  the  tonnage  of  the  chief 
ports  of  the  kingdom  there  has  been  an  advance ;  in  Belfast  it 
has  risen  from  154,402,  being  the  average  for  three  years  end- 
ing in  1845,  to  226,414,  being  the  average  for  three  years  ending 
in  '51.  In  Dublin,  it  has  risen,  upon  similar  averages,  from 
105,101  to  123,182;  in  Cork,  from  115,658  to  149,463;  in 
Waterfoid,  from  66,547  to  69,237;  in  Sligo,  from  9353  to 
13,112. 

In  spite  then  of  the  political  and  religious  bitterness  among 
her  people,  Ireland  has  largely  and  rapidly  progressed  in  all  the 
elements  of  material  prosperity.  The  contrast  in  this  respect 
is  marked  and  great  between  her  past  and  present — the  Now  and 
Then  of  her  national  existence.  On  both  our  side  and  hers  there 
has  been  too  much  of  forgetfulness,  too  much  of  recollection,  too 
much  of  mutual  disparagement— disparagement  which  indicated 
as  much  a  consciousness  of  wrong  inflicted  as  of  injury  received. 
Slighting  language  may  have  done  more  to  offend  and  wound 
than  any  positive  or  grievous  evil,  either  of  conquest,  rebellion, 
or  unjust  government  An  Irishman  will  more  readily  forgive 
an  injury  than  forget  an  insult  Let  us  condemn,  as  harshly  as 
fiicts  will  justify,  faults  of  particular  classes  or  creeds  or  factions 
in  Ireland  ;  but  let  us  not  connect  the  error  with  the  nation, 
and  call  it  for  distinction  Irish.  We  speak  of  Irish  crime,  Irish 
filtbiness,  Irish  ignorance,  Irish  falsehood,  Irish  vulgarity,  Irish 
provincialism ;  as  if  Ireland  was  the  only  country  where  such 
vices  or  weaknesses  prevailed,  and  especially  as  if  we  were 
without  sin  and  above  reproach  in  all  such  matters  ourselves. 
Mor^>ver,  when  we  so  speak,  we  forget  bow  many  of  our  own 
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blood  and  race  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland  who  are  proud  of  tbe 
nationality  and  sensitive  of  the  honour  of  their  adopted  country  \ 
men  who,  with  the  courage  and  energy  of  their  Saxon  ancestry, 
partake,  by  a  strange  assimilation,  of  the  mercurial  temperament 
and  the  generosity  of  emotion  of  the  Celtic  population.  In  abstract 
science,  in  administrative  government,  in  the  senate,  imd  in  the 
camp,  Ireland  has  produced  foremost  men  of  whom  any  nation 
might  be  proud.  Let  us  draw  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  tighter^ 
and  *  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.' 


Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Judgment  of  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Lushington, 
D.C.L.y  in  the  Cases  of  JVesterton  v.  Liddell  {Clerk)  and  others, 
and  Beale  v.  Liddell  {Clerk)  and  others.  Edited  by  A.  F. 
Bayford,  D.C.L,     London.     1856. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Dr.  Lnshivgton  on  his  Judgment  in 
the  Case  of  JVesterton  v.  Liddell  (Clerk).  By  Henry  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter.     London,  1856. 

3.  A  few  Words  to  Cliurchxcardens  an  Churches  and  Church  Orna- 
ments. Parts  I.  and  II.,  published  by  the  Ecclesiological  (late 
Camden)  Society.     London.     1846,  1851. 

4.  Afeto  Words  to  Parish  Clerks  and  Sextons  of  Country  Parishes. 
Published  by  the  Ecclesiological  (late  Camden)  Society.  1846. 

5.  Twenty-four  Reasons  for  getting  rid  of  Church  Pewsr  or  Pues. 
Printed  for  the  Camden  Society. 

6.  Afeio  Words  to  Church- Builders.  Published  by  the  Camden 
Society.     Cambridge,  1844. 

7.  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  the 
Case  of  Westerton  v.  Liddell  {Clerk) ^  March  21,  1857. 

BY  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in 
the  case  of  Westerton  v.  Liddell,  the  controversy  respects 
ing  the  internal  decoraticMi  of  churches  is  settled  as  far  as  it 
admits  of  adjustment  by  law.  But  though  legal  subtlety  and 
patient  research  have  done  their  utmost  to  extract  from  the 
scanty  remains  of  antiquity  the  grounds  of  a  legal  decision,  law 
can  do  little  more  than  narrow  the  range  of  a  dispute,  the  final 
settlement  of  which  can  be  effected  only  by  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  disputants  themselves. 

The  supreme  authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with  ritual 
is  the  Rubria  But  the  Rubric,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show   on   former  occasions,*    unless  its   inconsistencies  be  ex^ 

*  Q.  R.,  voU.  Ixxil.  and  Ixzzix. 
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phJned  and  its  blanks  filled  up  by  usage,  is  a  most  insufficient 

guide  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  in  some  instances 
it  has  been  so  far  modified  by  usage,  that  a  return  to  its  letter 
appears  in  the  light  of  an  innovation.  Throughout  Dr.  Lushing- 
toQ's  judgment  there  is  apparent  an  inclination  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  ^  usage,'  or,  as  he  calls  it,  with  an  apology  for  the 
expression,  ^  the  common  ecclesiastical  law.'  But  unlike  the 
common  ]aw  of  the  state,  the  common  law  of  the  church  is  not 
consolidated  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions.  It  is  the  silent 
grofrth  of  the  good  sense,  the  love  of  order,  and  the  moderation 
of  the  clei^  and  their  rulers ;  and  when  it  is  called  in  question 
there  are  few  written  records  wherein  it  is  declared,  and  no  legal 
section  whereby  it  may  be  enforced. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  Rubric  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  coarse  of  the  Reformation.  The  change  of  the  religion  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  country  was  not  the  work  of  a  day, 
nor  the  result  of  an  uniform  and  steady  impulsion.  In  its  pro- 
gress it  represented  the  struggles  of  men  who  only  by  degrees 
acquired  strength  to  carry  out  their  convictions  to  their  logical 
consequences.  In  its  ultimate  results  it  was  the  aggregate  agree- 
ment of  a  multitude  of  independent  thinkers  who  differed  on 
maoj  non-essential  points.  The  compilers  of  the  first  Prayer- 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1549,  manifestly  designed,  in  substitut- 
ing for  die  mediatorial  sacrifice  of  the  mass  the  new  service 
of  Common  prayer,  to  make  the  least  possible  alteration  of  out* 
ward  forms^  Swift,  in  his  inimitable  satire  ('  Tale  of  a  Tub '), 
descrihes  the  care  with  which  IVlartin  (Luther)  picked  out  the 
embroidery  with  which  my  Lord  Peter  had  overlaid  the  plain 
coats  bequeathed  to  him  and  his  two  brothers,  by  their  father, 
while  the  youngest.  Jack  (Calvin),  pulled  oflF  the  superfluous 
finery  with  such  violence  and  precipitation  as  to  tear  the  sub- 
tree of  the  cloth  itself  to  tatters.  But  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  Martin's  difficulties,  it  should  be  added  that  he  was  tor- 
niented  by  Lord  Peter,  who  jostled  him  to  prevent  his  touching 
the  embroidery  at  all ;  and  he  was  hardly  less  hindered  by  the 
offidons  aid  of  Jack,  who  petulantly  attempted  to  snatch  it  away 
bj  force ;  and  in  spite  of  both  he  carried  on  his  work  to  its 
dose  with  perseverance,  temper,  and  wisdom. 

As  the  Reformation  continued  to  advance,  in  1552  a  second 
Prajer-Book  was  set  forth,  which  was  more  in  accordance  with 
|te  ptinciples  of  the  foreign  reformed  churches,  and  of  that  party 
^  our  own  country  who  were  afterwards  denominated  Puritans. 
When,  after  the  tribulations  of  Mary's  reign,  Elizabeth  endea- 
voured to  reconstruct  the  Anglican  Church,  the  divei^ency  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  reformers  was  greatly  increased. 
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Fonns  bad  aoqaired  a  great  additional  importance  in  men's 
eyes ;  and  the  exiles  of  the  Marian  persecution  had  brought  back 
not  only  an  increased  horror  of  Rome,  but  a  decided  preference 
for  the  doctrines  and  the  polity  of  Geneva.  The  Churdi  felt 
the  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  tide  from  the  central 
position  she  desired  to  maintain. 

In  the  new  Prayer-Book,  which  was  published  in  1559,  it 
was  evidently  designed  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  innoVations  of 
the  more  violent  reformers ;  and  for  that  purpose  there  was  intro- 
duced the  Rubric  which  has  since  been  so  fertile  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute. ^  Such  ornaments  of  the  Church,'  it  directs,  and  the  ministos 
thereof,  ^  shall  be  retained,  as  were  in  the  Chureh  of  England  by 
authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
yi.'  But  ao  soon  are  common  things  forgotten,  and  so  uncertain 
was  the  practice,  and  so  confused  the  legislation  of  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  that  this  injunction  was  at  the  time  hardly  less  open  to 
cavil  than  it  is  now.  Probably  it  was  not  without  design  that  its 
language  was  vague.  The  leading  object  of  the  Queen  and  her 
advisers  was  to  prevent  a  schism.  It  was  not  that  they  did  not 
desire  uniformity,  and  did  not  occasionally  enforce  conformity  with 
a  rigour  which  in  modem  times  would  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  persecution.  But  in  the  main  they  were  disposed  to 
trust  rather  to  government  than  to  law ;  they  thought  it  easier 
to  attain  their  object  by  the  flexible  hand  of  an  intelligent 
agency,  than  the  unreasoning  operation  of  positive  enactment.  A 
precise  code  of  regulations  must  infallibly  excite  controversy  and 
provoke  opposition,  while  the  gentle  hand  of  time  might  bring 
about  an  uniformity  of  practice  which  neither  synods  nor  parlia- 
ments could  effect.  During  the  Queen's  reign  and  that  of  her 
successor  the  two  parties  maintained  their  antagonism,  the  more 
moderate  of  each  coalescing  in  a  centre  of  union,  from  which  the 
more  violent  on  either  side  strove  to  tear  them  away.  After  the 
convulsions  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  which  were  so  much  exasperated, 
or  rather  mainly  caused,  by  these  religious  disputes,  the  dream  of 
all  good  men  at  the  Restoration  was  ^  comprehension ; '  and  al- 
though the  divines,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  revision  of  the 
Liturgy,  found  all  their  efforts  vain  to  meet  the  olijections  of  the 
Presbyterians,  the  few  alterations  which  they  ventured  to  make 
were  intended  to  remove  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  ex- 
treme party  on  either  side. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  they  bad  dared  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to  certain  innovations  or  renovm^- 
tions  (we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  word)  of  Laud  s  then  generallj 
adopted,  and  to  kill  the  germ  of  future  dissension  by  modifying 
whatever  portions  of  the  Rubric  seemed  to  discountenance  the 
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actual  practice.  But  arowed  change  thej  knew  would  instantly 
unite  in  coounoo  hottilitj  to  the  Church  those  who  were  most  inve- 
teratdj  opposed  to  each  other,  and  rather  than  compromise  her 
afetj  thej  submitted  to  tolerate  the  anomaly  which  occasions  our 
present  disputes,  and  which  may  be  thus  broadly  stated : — Neither 
now  nor  at  any  previous  time  has  the  Rubric  of  the  Churdi  giren 
the  precise  rule  df  her  practice. 

Another  cause  of  the  vagueness  of  the  Rubric  may  be  found  in 
tlie  diversity  of  practice  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  gradually  introduced  by  the  clergy,  and  sanctioned  by 
tbe  legislature,  llie  cathedrals  and  collegiate  chapels  had  pre- 
ttxred  a  f^reat  part  of  their  endowments  and  even  of  their  oma- 
DKnts.  They  maintained  a  numerous  staff  of  canons,  of  cho- 
risten,  and  vicars-choral,  and  as  they  were  not  parish  churches 
their  cleigy,  who  for  the  most  part  were  attached  to  the  ancient 
ntoal,  were  not  obliged  to  defer  to  the  anti-popish  terrors  of 
their  congregations.  A  difference  between  these  magnificent 
foundations  and  the  parish  churches  is  expressly  implied  in 
Cmuners  unpublished  canons,  and  in  the  whole  subsequent 
^oane  of  ecclesiastical  regulations ;  and  though  the  more  elabo- 
nle  ritoal  was  held  up  for  general  imitation  by  Laud's  party, 
coBmon  sense  has  hitherto  been  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
^'''tinction  between  the  cathedral  and  the  parish  church. 

The  Rubric  accordingly  has  been  framed  to  comprehend  two 
distinct  types  of  church  service.  Parts  of  the  liturgy  are  directed 
to  be  '  said,'  or,  in  *  choirs  and  places  where  they  sing,'  they  are  to 
be  sang.  It  is  not  prescribed  what  antiquity  or  wealth  of  foun- 
^on,  what  d^^ee  of  architectural  grandeur,  what  affluence  o( 
^^icygy  and  choristers,  or  what  length  of  custom  or  prescription  is 
to  justify  the  more  ornate  performance  of  the  service.  Then  as 
Dow  the  matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister  and  church- 
^wdcns,  checked  by  the  authority  of  the  Ordinary. 

But  though  the  limits  allowed  by  the  liberality  or  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  law  are  thus  ample,  it  is  most  inexpedient  that  every 
>ealoDs  diurdiman  should  consider  the  service  of  his  church  an 
^^  question,  and  that,  in  order  to  render  it  more  impressive, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  wander,  *  without  check  or  restraint,'  as  Dr. 
Loshington  says,  *  amongst  canons,  constitutions,  ordinances,  and 
^jnodi  provincial,'  in  order  to  rake  up  from  the  dustheaps  of 
vitiqnity  such  shreds  and  patches  of  finery  as  he  may  conceive 
were  in  use  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.* 

It 

^  On  tlie  vhole  nothing  can  more  effectnally  steady  the  allegiance  of  a  warering 
^Brehman  than  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  On  the  one  hand 
toe  Chnich  endeavoared  to  prevent  schism  and  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
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It  is  doubtless  a  disappointment  to  some  that  the  law  is  not 
found  to  speak  more  plainly :  not  a  few  of  the  disputants  on 
both  sides  would  desire  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  more 
stringent  regulations  in  favour  of  their  own  views,  while  among  the 
moderate  and  indifferent  many  would  be  glad  of  any  settlement 
that  would  silence  the  din  of  disputation.  But  an  anthoritativB 
decision  would  probably  only  raise  up  candidates  for  martyrdom, 
the  cheap  martyrdom  of  modem  days ;  and  the  cause  of  truth 
can  only  be  injured  by  calling  into  play  that  hetei-ogeneous  mass 
of  motive  which  an  angry  disputant  calls  his  conscience.  If 
our  predecessors,  who  had  ample  power  of  coercion  in  their 
hands,  saw  the  folly  of  attempting  to  confine  the  inflammable 
vapour  of  polemical  controversy  with  hoops  of  iron,  now-a-dayi 
it  were  not  less  vain  than  unwise  to  seek  to  bind  them  with 
bands  of  straw. 

That  a  party  exists  who  think  the  Reformation  has  gone  too 
far,  and  who  desire  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremonial  to  re> 
turn  towards  Rome,  and  as  a  preliminary  measure  desire  to 
remodel  the  churches,  it  would  be  an  affectation  of  candour 
to  deny,  for  they  themselves  openly  profess  these  views.  But 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  appear  to  be  their  followers 
have  no  such  definite  objects,  and  are,  perhaps,  conscious  of 
no  strong  party  bias.  They  are,  no  doubt,  forcibly  implied  by 
the  desire  for  improvement  which  agitates  society  at  large. 
They  are  haunted  by  an  ideal  of  perfection,  which  many  sup- 
pose to  have  been  nearly  attained  at  some  past  period  of  Church 
history,  and  to  be  now  almost  within  their  grasp ;  and,  in  pursuit 
of  this  imaginary  standard,  they  evince,  as  individuals,  a  sense  of 
their  own  personal  and  independent  responsibility,  and  a  reliance 
on  their  own  judgment,  which  are  strangely  at  variance  with  their 
professed  opinions  on  the  claims  of  authority  and  the  duties  of 
subordination.  Of  the  goodness  of  their  intentions,  however, 
we  doubt  no  more  than  of  the  strength  of  their  zeal.  And  it 
may  not  be.  uninteresting  to  inquire  what  misconceptions  have 
diverted  aspirations  so  lofty  to  matters  of  material  detail,  and 
bave   invested  these   trifles   with    such   an  undue   measure  of 

the  many  great  and  good  men  who,  agreeing  with  her  in  the  vital  questioflf  of 
Christianity,  differed  on  some  less  important  matters, — ^this  was  her  tnxe  Chiiftiaa 
wisdom,  not  less  than  her  worldly  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  has  been 
retrenched  that  had  not  been  rendered  odions  by  its  abase,  or  was  not  so  con- 
nected with  superstitious  rites  as  to  be  inseparable  from  them  either  in  imagination 
or  in  &ct.  They  were  abolished  relnctantlv,  and  by  men  who  knew  the  danger  of 
them ;  and  there  is  not  a  little  presumption  in  opposing  the  ignorance  of  the  present 
day  to  the  experience  of  our  predecessors.  It  is  most  unsSv  for  a  young  cler- 
gyman to  speculate  how  near  he  may  return  to  the  ceremonial  of  Rome  without 
compromising  the  integrity  of  his  Protestant  faith. 
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importaoce,  before  we   proceed   to   discuss   the   details   them- 
lelves,  and  the  principles  by  which  we  conceive  they  should  be 


When  more  than  thirty  years  ago    ^something  deeper  and 

more  true  than  had  satisfied  the  last  century'  was  put  forward 

bj  the  Oxford  party  as  the  aim  of  their  confederation,  their  views 

were  more  distinct  than  their  manifesto  implied.     Another  great 

party  had  for  many  years  laboured  to  effect  a  revival  of  religion 

in  the  land,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  no  candid  man 

conid,  and  no  good  man  would  wish  to,  deny.     But  to  this  party 

they  imputed,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  a  neglect  of  form.    Form, 

then,  in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  in  any  degree  shared 

their  opinions,  assumed  a  paramount  degree  of  importance.     In 

order  to  promote  religion,  they  held  that  the  Church  requiretl 

renovating  and  strengthening ;  to  breathe  life  into  the  Church, 

(iiflcipline  was  to   be  restored,  and  the  ritual  more  punctually 

obscr?ed ;  and,  as  the  preliminary  step,  the  places  of  worship 

were  to  be  remodelled.     Thus  their  religious  movement  became 

m  the  first  instance  an  ecclesiastical  movement.     We  must  also 

hear  in  mind  that  their  views  with  respect  to  the  restoration  of 

chnirbes  were    in  harmony  with  the  feeling,    we  might   say, 

with  the   fashion,    of   the    day.      It   may   seem   disrespectful 

to  introduce    the  word    ^fashion'   into  the   discussion  of  such 

serioos  matters  ;   but  fashion,  not  less  powerful  in  sacred  than 

in  profane  taste,  had  associated  the  idea  of  beauty,  romance,  or 

reference,  with  all  that  is  ancient  in  dress,  furniture,  and  archi- 

tectare,  with  all  that  in  the  last  century  was  condemned  as  a 

relic  of  barbarism.   Lumber-rooms  were  ransacked  for  old  chairs ; 

illaminations  and  sepulchral  brasses  were  consulted  for  patterns 

<»f  millinery  ;  and  so  generally  has  archaeology  been  studied  to 

fopply  the  details   of  church   decoration  that  common  builders 

ve  noir-a-days  familiar  with  the  names  of  venerable  inutilities 

which  thirty  years  ago  well-informed  men  would  have  looked  out 

w  a  glossary.      We   can   sympathise   with   the   archaeologist's 

delight  in   discovering  in  his    parish   church   the  architectural 

relics  (now  interesting  from  their  rarity)  of  the  Romish  ritual ; 

^  we  can  understand,  though  we  cannot  approve,  his  long- 

"ig  to  find  or  to  give  such  a  version  of  the  Protestant  ritual  as 

will  enable  him  to  turn  them  to  account.     For  instance,  on  the 

removal  of  some  coarse  masonry  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel, 

ke  finds  the  ancient  sedilia  in  an  unhoped-for  state  of  preserva- 

^^     On  further   search   he   discovers  that   the   24th   canon, 

unrepealed,  though  long  become  obsolete,  allows  him,  in  celebrat- 

mg  the  communion,  the  aid  of  a  ^  gospeller'  and  ^  epistlcr.'    Here, 

^beo,  is  all  be  needs ;  and  in  these  sedilia  he  longs  to  ensconce 

himself 
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himself  as  *  celebrant,'  together  with  these  two  suboidinates 
whose  very  names  have  a  charm  for  an  archaeological  imagina- 
tion. Or  again,  some  unsightly  hole  in  the  same  wall  is  proved 
to  have  been  a  '  piscina/  and  the  wish  for  jet  another  archaic 
innovation  is  excited.  The  pages  of  the  ^  Archaeologist '  supply 
us  with  a  sample  of  the  process  by  which  such  a  wish  is 
gradually  transmuted  into  belief,  and  belief  into  practice.  Ib 
the  third  edition  of  *  A  few  Words  to  Churchbuilders/  printed 
in  1844,  we  read  that  *  The  piscina  is  so  beautiful  an  orna- 
ment in  itself,  and  its  want  has  given  rise  to  such  ui^satia- 
factory  expedients,  that  its  adoption  is  much  to  be  desired.' 
What  are  the  unsatisfactory  expedients  alluded  to  it  would 
puzzle  our  predecessors,  who  never  even  heard  of  a  piscina, 
to  guess ;  nor,  we  suspect,  would  the  ecclesiologist  willingly 
commit  himself  to  a  clearer  explanation.  But  in  the  meao 
time  a  pregnant  hint  is  thrown  out  to  the  architect,  that  the 
next  plan  he  presents  will  be  the  more  acceptable  if  it  in- 
cludes a  piscina  in  its  internal  arrangements;  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  young  curate  is  stimulated  to  try  what  rinsings 
of  cups,  or  washings  of  hands,  he  can  discover  in  old  litur- 
gies, or  invent  for  himself,  to  bring  his  new  toy  into  play. 
Somewhat  later  we  are  presented  with  the  fruit  of  these  efforts 
in  a  more  matured  state.  In  vol.  iii.  of  the  '  Ecclesiologist,'  pub- 
lished in  1846  (p.  161),  a  ^piscina'  is  assumed  to  be  admitted 
by  all  as  an  indispensable  appendage  to  the  chancel ;  and  its  use 
(as  at  that  time  developed)  is  stated  to  be  ^  to  carry  off  the  water 
with  which  the  priest  has  washed  his  hands  before  celebration.' 
A  note  further  informs  us  that  '  this  ancient  rite,  though  not 
enjoined  by  our  present  rubric,  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
our  soundest  divines,  and  required  by  motives  not  less  of 
reverence  than  of  cleanliness.'  We  do  not  quote  this  passage  to 
reprobate  the  vagueness  and  hardihood  of  assertion  with  which 
it  endeavours  to  impose  on  the  ignorant,  but  merely  to  show  how 
archaeology  supplies  aliment  to  the  taste  for  ceremonial.  In 
secular  matters  the  antiquary  is  proverbially  apt  to  become 
bigoted  and  narrow-minded ;  he  ponders  over  the  spirit  of  the 
past  till  he  becomes  penetrated  by  it ;  he  mistakes  its  defects  for 
its  merits ;  trifles  assume  an  exaggerated  importance ;  antiquity, 
and  not  use  or  beauty,  becomes  the  criterion  of  value ;  and  in 
things  sacred  these  tendencies  are  yet  stronger  and  lead  to 
infinitely  more  pernicious  consequences.  Though  our  eccle- 
siologists  derive  the  subjects  of  their  favourite  study  from  Rome, 
assuredly  they  are  not  encouraged  in  their  over-estimate  of  them 
by  her  example  in  modem  times*  Her  objects  are  more  sub- 
stantial.    Proselytism,  no  matter  how  effected — Political  power, 
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^/<u  atqui  nefiu — ^Wealth,  not  perhaps  for  the  selfish  use  of 
indiridaals,  bat  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Church,  to  be  obtained 
— oor  courts  of  justice  will  tell  us  how.  ^  H»  tibi  erunt  artes, 
Romane.'  God  forbid  we  should  hold  up  the  example  for 
imitation  I  But  Rome's  admi^rs  in  the  Protestant  camp  mig:ht 
well  be  ashamed  to  take  up  the  baubles  she  has  disdainfully 
thrown  aside.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  the  fittest  names 
and  mottoes  for  church  bells  ;*  the  proper  saints  to  be  chosen  as 
the  patrons  of  churches  ;  the  most  archaic  form  of  monograms  ; 
the  materials  and  patterns  of  embroidery ;  and  the  mystical 
meaning  of  flowers  to  be  placed  on  the  altar.  Yet  to  such 
frivolities  the' religious  aspirations  of  hundreds  are  at  this  time 
diverted  by  archaeology. 

A  disposition  to  innovate  and  try  experiments  has  been  further 
eocoaraged  by  the  tendency  which  exists,  eren  among  the  most 
stanch  defenders  of  Protestantism,  to  overrate  the  resources 
and  worldly  wisdom  of  Rome,  and  to  misunderstand  the  nature 
of  the  influence  she  exercises  over  her  flock,  a  mistake  which 
the  habit  of  foreign  travel  has  not  done  so  much  as  might  be 
expected  to  correct.  The  observations  of  hurried  travellers  are  apt 
^  besaperficial,  and  their  conclusions  rash,  while  an  indolent  can- 
dour predisposes  them  to  mistake  for  enlightenment  the  exchange 
of  one  set  of  prejudices  for  another.  It  is  not  that  generally  our 
tourists  have  been  seduced  by  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the 
Romish  Church,  but  without  inquiring  into  facts,  for  which,  indeed, 
they  have  rarely  time  or  opportunity,  they  assume  that  she  pos- 
sesses some  power  which  the  ultra-Protestantism  (as  is  now  the 
phrase)  of  the  early  Reformers  unnecessarily  abandoned.  The 
<^ntrj  clergyman  in  the  course  of  his  vacation  tour  in  Italy  is 
edified  by  overtaking  a  string  of  peasants  as  they  toil  along  the 
wearj  road  in  a  cloud  of  dust  or  in  soaking  rain  to  attend  the 
earij  mass  on  one  of  Rome's  many  holidays.  He  sees  the  crowd 
^^eset  the  doors  of  the  over-crammed  chapel,  and  at  the  tinkling 
of  a  bell  kneel  down  on  the  bare  ground  to  adore  the  host  He 
sighs  at  the  recollection  of  his  own  ill-attended  church,  his 
^wsj  farmers  and  his  listless  ploughboys.      He  wonders  if 

*  The  pnoeipal  bell,  we  are  told,  should  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  patron 
^^  It  is  ao  error  to  dedicate  a  charch  to  St.  Paul  only.  In  ancient  times  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  were  always  ooapled  together.  It  is  tme  Rome  claims  both  in  a 
special  oMuiner  for  herself,  and  chooses  so  to  join  them ;  but  what  is  that  to  ns  ? 
*fof*oyer,  we  are  told,  our  English  saints  are  shamefully  neglected.  This  isper- 
?*Oflw  triflinf^.  We  accept  now-a-days  the  name  of  a  church  as  we  hare  received 
It  from  aatiqiuty ;  and  few  care  to  inquire  who  or  what  he  was  from  whom  it  was 
^fftfeA.  But  caD  any  well-wisher  to  true  religion  wish  to  rcTire  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  tb€a«  so-called  saints^  or  to  commit  the  Anglican  Charch  to  a  dedsion 
<^them? 
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by  cutting  down  his  pews  *  or  knocking  down  his  tgallery,  by 
raising  his  altar  on  steps  or  crowning  it  with  flowers,  by  enrich- 
ing his  own  vestments,  and  turning  his  back  on  his  auditors  to 
show  tl^m — if  by  these  or  any  similar  appeals  to  the  eye  he  can 
reach  the  hearts  of  his  congregation.  Again  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads  his  eye  is  greeted  by  a  cross,  or  a  roadside  image  of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin.  Peasant,  driver,  and  postilion,  each  and 
all  reverently  touch  their  hats.  Surely,  he  thinks,  this  is  bringing 
religion  into  daily  life.  This  is  stealing  from  time  a  thought  for 
eternity !  He  is  assaulted  by  no  misgivings  as  to  the  real  meaning 
and  value  of  what  he  sees.  In  his  own  parish  indeed  he  runs  no  risk 
of  being  taken  in  by  the  sanctimonious  Antinomian,  who,  profess- 
ing to  rely  exclusively  on  Christ's  atonement,  gives  the  rein  to  his 
evil  inclinations ;  but  he  unhesitatingly  accepts  the  ^  simple  faith' 
of  the  peasant,  who  trusts  his  score  with  Heaven  to  the  keeping 
of  his  priest,  and  seeks  in .  outward  observances  a  set-off  against 
tlie  sins  which  it  is  more  convenient  to  confess  than  to  forsake. 
He  is  not  the  peasant's  landlord,  and  is  not  irritated  by  his 
constant  attempts  at  fraud  ;t  he  knows  not,  or  if  he  knows,  he 
considers  it  only  a  proof  of  faith,  that  the  peasant  does  not  hold 
him  to  be  a  Christian.  While  the  arrogant  bigotry  and  adulterated 
waresi  of  his  rate-denying  neighbour  touch  him  nearly  and  keenly, 
no  personal  feelings  mar  his  contemplation  of  the  picturesque 
devotee  of  the  south.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  well-earned  holi- 
day, and  the  excitement  of  variety  and  gratified  taste,  his  whole 
soul  is  attuned  to  the  supposed  sentiment  of  the  scene  before  him  ; 
he  is  touched,  he  is  elevated  ;  and  *  what,'  he  asks,  *  is  there  in 
our  Protestant  faith  that  should  debar  us  from  employing  these 
emblems  of  our  salvation  as  the  helps  to  devotional  feeling?' 
It  is  quite  natural  that  in  his  daily  journal,  or  in  a  private 
letter  dated  from  his  resting-place  at  night,  he  should  give  ut- 
terance to  such  a  sentiment.  But  that  any  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  this  country  should  delibe- 
rately propose  the  introduction  of  these  roadside  mementos  is 


*  The  effect  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  architecture,  which  is  generally  mean. 
and  always  of  the  proscribed  class.  How  strange  it  is,  in  defiance  of  fact,  to 
meet  with  passages  like  the  following : — *  We  are  not  now  called  on  to  prove 
that  Gothic  is  the  only  Christian  architectube.  We  believe  that  after  & 
well-fought  battle  that  point  has  now  been  conceded '  (*  A  few  Words  to  Church - 
builders,'  p.  5).  The  context  goes  on  to  show  Gothic  is  used  in  the  narrowest 
sense.    The  capitals  are  not  ours. 

t  The  in^iayer  system  holds  out  temptations  to  dishonesty  which  the,  Italian, 
peasant  is  scarcely  able  to  resist ;  but,  speaking  generally,  ha  belongs  to  a  frngal, 
hard-working,  and  moral  race.  The  crowd  whom  our  tourist  is  supposed  to  meet: 
going  to  mass  represents  the  best  of  the  parish.  Some,  of  coui'se,  there  are  fox^ 
whom  even  forms  are  too  onerous. 
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Indeed  sorptising,  and  itill  more  so  that  that  man  ahould  be 
Dr.  Arnold.* 

We  Will  not  stop  to  inquire  why  Dr.  Arnold  thought  that  those 
who  pass  a  church  without  a  serious  thought  would  be  struck  by 
the  sight  of  a  cross,  or  that  those  who  can  scarcely  be  got  to  attend 
€od's  worship  in  His  House  on  the  day  of  rest,  should  stop  in  the 
basiness  of  the  week  to  pray  in  the  road ;  how  in  this  country,  where 
the  spuit  of  petty  lawlessness  is  so  incorrigible,  and  the  demon  of 
leligMms  strife  so  strong,  he  proposed  to  guarantee  from  insult 
symbols  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  when  the  uncontroversial 
signpost  is  exposed  to  such  wanton  mutilation.  The  point  which 
we  are  pressing  to  establish  is,  that  these  and  all  similar  pro- 
posals proceed  from  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  power  which  Rome  exercises  over  the  minds  of  her  subjects. 

From  China  to  Peru  faith,  religious  belief,  finds  a  ready 
<»itrance  into  man's  mind  in  proportion  as  it  flatters  the  corrup-  , 
tions  of  his  fallen  nature.  From  his  birth  he  is  impelled  by 
strong  religious  instincts,  and  a  dread  of  the  unknown  future  is 
interwoven  with  his  being.  But  the  faith  which  requires  of  him 
the  sacrifice  of  his  evil  inclinations,  and  the  schooling  of  his 
stabbom  heart,  revolts  his  spirit.  Hold  out  to  him  a  creed  which 
in  any  degree  substitutes  formalism  for  spiritual-mindedness,  and 
be  becomes  the  most  zealous  of  devotees.  He  will  say  prayers 
spast  count  if  he  is  not  required  to  pray ;  he  will  be  punctual  to 
4xm!eH  his  sins  if  he  may  be  spared  the  pain  of  repenting  them  ; 
be  will  macerate  his  body  rather  than  sanctify  his  soul.  No 
-doubt  it  is  affecting  to  see  on  the  public  promenade  in  Spain, 
*t  the  tolling  of  the  *  Ave  Maria  *  bell,  every  head  uncovered, 
while  for  the  moment  the  hum  and  bustle  of  life  are  hushed.  It 
u  not  less  striking  to  witness  the  self-concentred  calmness  with 
which  the  Mussulman  will  spread  his  carpet  in  the  midst  of  an 
^uttjmpathising  crowd  of  unbelievers,  as  if  he  were  alone  in 
the  wUdemess,  and,  with  his  face  toward  the  east,  perform  his 
-appointed  devotions  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  sight  may 
suggest  a  salutary  reflection.  But  it  would  be  quite  as  logical 
to  desire  to  become  a  disciple  of  the  Prophet  on  that  account  as 
to  be  a  convert  to  Romanism.  It  is  because  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  will .  not  accommodate  her  teaching  to  man's  imperfection 
^at  she  retains  on  many  of  her  flock  that  weak  hold  which 
u  the  ground  of  the  mistaken  taunt  of  her  adversaries.     She 

Mt  is  probable  that  in  the  passaee  referred  to  Dr.  Arnold  is  rather  speaking  of 
vhat  would  be  desirable  in  his  ideal  church  than  practicable  in  the  Church's 
^^  f^te ;  but  if  this  be  his  meaning,  it  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and  his 
toUiority  has  been  quoted  as  fevourable  to  this,  and,  by  inference,  to  similar 
uaontSons.  ,  — ^    ^  , 
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persists  in  ber  endeavours  to  raise  man  to  the  standard  of  God's 
word  ;  she  will  not  lower  God's  word  to  the  level  of  man's  hand 
where  he  would  grasp  it  with  eagerness. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  reduce  all  the  teaching  of  the 
Romish  Church  to  formalism !  But  formalism  is  professedlj 
the  alloy  which  she  mixes  with  the  pure  ore  of  rdigion  to  give  it 
the  consistency  necessary  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world. 
If  we  contemplate  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Romish  fiaith, 
in  such  instances  as  Fenelon,  and  others  not  less  pure  and  piously 
so  much  spirit  is  breathed  into  forms,  that  formalism  nearly 
disappears.  In  its  lowest  debasement,  in  such  instances  as 
Louis  XL,  whose  superstition  is  scarcely  exaggerated  on  the 
stage,  and  the  pious  brigand  who  murders  with  a  rosary  round 
his  wrist,  Formidism  has  swallowed  up  religion  altogether.  In  all 
between  these  two  extremes  the  two  elements  are  mixed  up 
together  in  an  infinite  variety  of  proportion.  The  Italian  peasant 
believes  not  only  that  outward  observances  (of  many  of  which  the 
precise  price  is  fixed  by  the  Church)  are  all  set  down  to  his  credit 
in  the  great  account,  but  also  that  the  favour  iA  the  Virgin  and  aU 
saints  is  conciliated  in  a  special  manner  by  the  homage  of  worship ; 
and  indeed  the  authoritative  teaching  of  his  Church  makes  him 
familiar  with  countless  legends  of  sinners  who  have  been  saved 
from  temporal  and  eternal  perdition  by  the  intervettti<m  of 
heavenly  patrons  in  return  for  acts  of  mere  personal  civility 
rather  than  adoration.  It  is  true  the  sacred  sjrmbols  are  pro- 
tected by  severe  laws ;  but  that  protection  is  superfluous.  Super- 
stition lingers  even  when  religion  is  expelled.  Few  who  dbdly 
blaspheme  Christ's  name  would  dare  to  deface  his  image ;  and  the 
outward  reverence  is  not  incompatible  with  any  amount  of  haUtaal 
crime.  A  residence  abroad  would  indeed  be  well  employed  in 
substituting  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Romisfa 
Church  for  that  refined  glose  of  her  discipline  and  doctrine 
which  she  herself  prepares  for  circulation  among  educated  Pro- 
testants, and  (better  still)  for  that  sublimate  of  Popery  which  some 
of  our  countrymen  invent  for  themselves,  and  fall  down  before 
the  idol  of  their  own  imagining.  Till  the  secret  of  Rome*s 
strength  is  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
appreciate  properly  the  power  of  attempting  to  combat  her  with 
weapons  pilfered  from  her  own  armoury. 

The  various  causes  which  we  have  attempted  to  trace  have  called 
into  existence  a  taste  for  a  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  of 
which  the  books  we  have  quoted  in  our  list  form  the  authoritative 
code,  as  far  at  least  as  that  code  has  hitherto  been  developed. 
The  Ecclesiological  Society  asserts  (A  few  Words  to  Church- 
builders,  p.  3)  that  *  principles  in  support  of  which  we   stood 
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mrlj  alone  are  now  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  by  all ;  oma* 
■ntti  which  we  haordly  ventured  to  recommend  are  now  de- 
Banded  at  neoMtary ;'  and  though  their  success  has  not  been  so 
|reat  as  it  is  their  policy  to  boast,  it  is  true  that  they  hare  par'> 
tklty  introduced  a  system  of  church  arrangement  which  is  at 
nriancewith  the  usage  of  the  English  Church  and  with  the 
feellngt  of  the  people,  and  that  they  hare  greatly  encouraged  a 
^airt  far  decorations  of  questionable  taste  and  still  more  ques- 
tioBable  piopriety.  Their  own  periodicals  are  filled  with 
scamnts  of  the  re-opening  of  churches,  in  the  ornaments  of 
wfaich  is  displayed  *  a  signal  development  of  the  principles  of 
tke  middle  diges.*  We  take  up  the  chronicle  of  a  suburban 
eoanty,  and  there,  in  the  florid  and  triumphant  style  of  the  daily 
peas,  we  find  described  a  ^chancel  roof  richly  decorated  in 

«l«ir  by  Messrs. ,  having  over  the  altar  the  four  Evange- 

liits  in  the  midst  of  a  characteristic  (?)  pattern  of  foliage,  and 
the  ncred  monogram  on  medallions  in  the  midst  of  similar  foliage/ 
Wie  read  of  *  altar-rails  enriched  with  colour  and  gilt,'  of  altar- 
1^^  and  '  sacrariam '  in  tiles  of  enriched  patterns,  laid  down  by 
Messn.  A.,  and  of  painted  glass  executed  by  Messrs.  B. ;  '  for 
t^KKigh  the  roofs  are  so  richly  decorated,  the  sister  art  of  painted 
^ttt  hasnot  been  neglected/     And  then,  as  usual,  to  obtain  this 
^Kstionable  splendour,  a  heavy  debt  has  been  incurred.     It  is 
mportiat  to  observe  this,  not  that  we  may  reprobate  the  want 
o(  prndeace   displayed   in  this   particular   instance    (a   matter 
^  no  moment),  but  that  we  may  grapple  with  the  principle 
urolred.     To  run  in  debt  for  the  decoration  of  a  sacred  building 
^  be  (we  do  not  say  justified,  but)  excused  only  by  the  assump- 
^  that  this  decoration  is  so  fitting  and  proper  as  to  be  vir- 
taally  necessary.     And  that  it  was  necessary  in  this  particular 
^iistaoce  was  accordingly  assumed  as  an  axiomatic  truth  through- 
out tbe  impressive  sermon  which  we  are  told  was  preached  on 
i^^-^peoing  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  subscriptions. 
^9m  against  all  this  it  is  high  time  that  those  who  appreciate 
^  danger  and  the  needs  of  the  Church  of  England  should  enter 
^ir  protest.     The  self-complacent  air  of  authority  with  which 
^  ecclesiotogist   assumes    the  assent   and  concurrence  of  all 
^hoichmen,  and  the  calm  disdain  with  which  he  treats  all  differ- 
«»cc  of  opinion  as  impiety  and  folly,  are  apt,  in  the  absence  of 
^  oontradiction,  to  impose  on  the  ignorant  and  unwary.     We 
3^it  with  pleasure  that  some  of  the  advice  given  by  the  Society 
for  the  construction  and  reparation  of  churches  is  highly  judi- 
cious, and  that  their  researches  would  have  been  of  great  service 
to  chuxchbuilders  bad  they  been  content  to  confine  themselves 
to  Ae  requirements  of  tbe  Protestant  ritual.     But  unhappily  they 
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have  chosen  to  constitute  themselves  the  missbnaries  of  a  cere- 
monial of  their  own  creation,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  designate^ 
for  it  is  constantly  receiving  new  additions,  and  undeveloped 
splendours  are  dimly  looming  in  the  distance.  And  assuredly 
no  society  *  de  propaganda  fide/  political  or  religious,  ever  exerted 
itself  with  such  missionary  zeal  to  make  converts,  or  employed 
such  diversity  of  means.  By  means  of  their  periodicals  they 
receive  and  disseminate  the  innovating  suggestions  of  corre^ 
spondents,  and  they  exercise  over  the  public  a  species  of  ecde- 
siological  police.  Architects  find  their  account  in  humouring 
the  fancies  of  patrons,  by  whom  the  discoverer  of  a  new  archaism 
is  valued  as  highly  as  was  of  old  the  inventor  of  a  new  pleasure 
by  the  *  Great  King,'  and  by  whom  churches^  which  have  been 
built  with  reference  only  to  the  present  needs  of  the  Anglican 
ritual,  are  publicly  stigmatized  as  *sad  unecclesiastical  affiurs^* 
and  their  designers  are  held  up  to  ^  Catholic '  reprobation. 

Had  we  placed  on  our  list  all  the  works  bearing  on  this  subject, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  we  had  undertaken  a  reviewal  of 
the  light  literature  of  the  day.     Besides  the  heavy  artillery  of 
sermons,  essays,  lectures,  and  charges,  the  lighter  batteries   of 
fiction  have  been  opened  on   Protestant  and  Puritan  prejudice. 
Pathos  and  ridicule  are  employed  to  enliven  architectural  detail, 
and  by  ingeniously-contrived  tales  it  is  demonstrated  that  hap- 
piness here  and  hereafter  depends  on  just  views  of  ecclesias- 
tical arrangement.     Squire  Pugh  is  consigned  to  misery  for  his 
absurd  attachment  to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  and  Lady  SediHa 
Reredos  is  beatified  for  her  pious  preference  of  open  benches 
and  *  carved  poppy-heads' — for  poppy-heads,  it  seems,  form  the 
orthodox  finials  of  these  orthodox  seats.     We  are  not  skilled  in 
interpreting  symbols ;  no  doubt  the  admirers  of  symbolism  are 
prepared  with  some  ingenious  explanation  of  this  somniferous 
emblem.     But  if,  provoked  by  the  loss  of  his  *  sleeping-box  *  (as 
his  pew  is  contemptuously  termed),  the  poor  squire  diooses  to 
complain  that,  with  refined  cruelty,  these  poppies  symbolise  to 
him  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  *  high-dry '  sermon  and  Off 
monotone  reading,  we  do  not  see  how  so  obvious  an  interpretar* 
tion  is  to  be  set  aside. 

Unquestionably  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  a  church  is  the  accommodation  of  the  worshippers,  and 
accordingly  the  first  object  of  the  ecclesiologist  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  '  abomination '  of  pews,  against  which  he  seems  animat<ed 
with  something  of  personal  acrimony.  He  has  drawn  up  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  them,  containing  no  less  than  twenty-four 
counts  ('  Twenty-four  Reasons  against  Pews ')  ;  and  in  these,  as 
in  an  indictment  at  law,  are  stated  every  possible,  though  often 
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inconsistent,  form  of  the  accused's  delinquency.  To  prevent  the 
possibilitj  of  escape,  or  to  throw  a  stigma  on  character,  they 
are  indicted  with  an  aliaSy  ^  Pews  or  Pues.'  And  as  the  archaic 
spelling  is  evidently  supposed  to  convey  the  greater  degree  of 
oUoqnTy  it  is  generally  retained. 

Pews  then,  or  pues,  are  denounced  as  an  innovation  '  unknown  to 
the  good  old  times,'  the  '  creation  of  selfishness  and  pride,'  a  ^  part 
•f  the  system  of  the  wicked  men  who  murdered  their  anointed 
sovereign  King  Charles  the  Martyr.'  They  are  *  an  offence  against 
our  belief  in  the  communion  of  saints,'  and  ^  they  spoil  the  look  of 
churches  more  than  anything  else.'  They  *'  dishonour  the  dead,' 
and  they  *  make  the  church  unhealthy'  and  *  not  comfortable '  for 
the  living.  *  They  make  people  late  for  church.'  They  *  cause 
more  quarrels  than  anything  else.'  ^  They  are  sometimes  let  for 
money,  which  is  no  better  than  a  kind  of  simony ;  and  they 
necessarily  introduce  the  nuisance  of  pew-openers,  and  an  open 
bribery  and  traffic  at  once  illegal  and  abominable.* 

Now  the  church  accommodation  of  our  population  is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  treated  as  a  question  of  taste  ;  and  it  presents  suffi- 
cient difficulties  of  its  own  without  the  further  perplexities  in 
which  the  ecclesiologist,  in  his  zeal  against  pews,  has  involved  it. 
The  origin  of  pews  is  more  respectable  than  he  is  willing  to  admit. 
They  were  called  into  being  neither  by  pride  nor  selfishness,  but 
by  the  growing  intelligence,  love  of  order,  and  devotional  feeling 
of  the  middle  classes.  They  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Pro- 
testant countries.  In  some  of  the  most  devout  Roman  Catholic 
countries  on  this  side  the  Alps  they  are  as  lofty  and  unsightly  as 
in  a  Methodist  chapel,*  The  dispute  as  to  their  antiquity  is 
idle.  In  ^  the  good  old  times '  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  which 
assuredly  were  not  distinguished  as  no  '  respecters  of  persons,^ 
the  church  was  always  close,  often  contiguous,  to  the  hall,  court, 
or  manor-house,  and  in  some  suitable  pait  of  it  fitting  accommo- 
dation for  the  lord  was  always  provided,  though  doubtless  his 
villains  and  servants  clustered  round  the  chancel  in  now-a-days 
^most  admired  confusion.'  In  this  country  pews,  as  the  result 
of  civilization,  would  probably  have  crept  into  general  use 
about  the  period  of  the  Keformation,  if  no  reformation  had  taken 
place,  but  the  demand  for  them  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  services  in  which  the  congregation  were  expected  to  take  an 
int^^  and  intelligent  part.     Nor  have  they  any  conceivable 

*  In  the  north  of  Italy  their  place  is  often  supplied  by  appropriated  benches. 
In  olh«r  parts  o( the  coontrv  chairs  bearing  the  owner's  name  are  let  out  annually; 
sad  ehairs  are  sappKed  to  those  that  need  them ;  bat  the  simoniacal  fee  of  a  sou 
is  Boi  only  permitted  bat  aetoally  enforced.  ^ 
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relation  either  as  cause  or  effect  with  regicide,  except  that  the 
wicked  men  who  killed  their  king  had  a  vitiated  taste  for  long 
sermons  ;  and  long  sermons  with  long  services  lead  naturally  to 
a  desire  for  pews. 

The  ecc1esiologist*s  bugbear,  the  pew,  is  in  its  essence  an 
appropriated  seat,  in  its  form  it  is  high-sided  and  square.  But 
these  qualities,  though  it  suits  his  purpose  to  confound  them 
in  his  eloquent  invective,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  must  be  considered  separately  if  we  would  arrive  at 
any  practical  conclusion  respecting  the  best  method  of  fitting 
up  our  churches.  Each  mode  of  arranging  the  congregation, 
in  free  or  appropriated  seats,  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages ; 
but  we  cannot  unite  both.  It  is  pleasing  to  imagine  pious 
crowds  streaming  into  the  church,  and,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
devotion,  never  noting  where  or  how  they  are  placed.  But  in  all 
times  of  which  we  have  clear  records,  miscellaneous  assemblies  for 
the  purpose  of  worship  have  been  liable  to  objections  of  a  very- 
serious  character.*  On  the  other  hand,  devotion  is  assisted  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  kindred  and  friends,  and  the  association  of  like 
with  like,  in  the  house  of  prayer.  Attention  is  distracted  by  fre- 
quency of  change  and  novelty  of  position.  The  poor  man's  bashful- 
ness  is  quite  as  likely  to  take  alarm  as  the  rich  man's  pride,  if  the 
labourer  finds  himself  elbowing  his  master :  and  if  yet  more  in* 
congruous  and  unseemly  associations  are  brought  about  by  chance, 
the  sentiment  they  suggest  will  not,  we  fear,  be  the  ^  communion 
•of  saints '  or  ^  the  equality  of  all  before  God.'  The  question, 
imfortunately,  is  not  how  we  shall  find  room  for  thofe  who  are 
hurrying  to  come  in,  but  how  we  shall  attract  those  who  are  not 
sorry  to  have  an  excuse  for  staying  away.  Nothing  is  found  to 
conduce  so  much  to  regular  church  attendance  as  the  possession 
of  a  fixed  place.  We  have  seen  a  half-empty  church  filled  by 
allotting  the  superfluous  free  seats;  and  the  nominally  free  seats 
are  never  so  regularly  filled  as  by  occupants  to  whom  long  usage 
seems  to  have  given  a  prescriptive  right.  Nor  is  there  any  weight 
in  the  objection  that  pews  make  people  late  for  church.  If  the 
certainty  of  getting  a  seat  makes  them  unpunctual  in  setting  out,  the 
xincertainty  of  getting  one  would  make  them  much  oftener  absent 
themselves  altogether.  In  populous  parishes  and  in  towns,  where 
not  even  all  the  ratepayers  are  provided  with  places,  and  where 
the  church-going  poor  are  a  varying  and  unascertained  number, 
the  advantage  of  unappropriated  seats  is  most  apparent.     It  is 

'    *  Italian  and  Spanish  romance  would  be  at  a  ttandttill  but  fbr  the  fimlhies 
afforded  to  the  jcttlooalj-gBarded  beantiet  and  tiKir  ki?efs  bj  the  attradanf»  at 
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nrj  raortifjing  to  a  sealous  incambent  (and  not  the  lets  so  if 
be  it  a  little  vain  of  his  eloquence)  to  see  beneath  his  eyes  a 
ittge  empty  pew,  which  proclaims  to  all  the  parish  the  godless 
oweleisness  of  Mr.  Toper,  or  the  acrimonious  dissent  of  Mr. 
Ciotwdl.  But  even  in  these  cases  the  advantages  of  the  present 
vnogiement  orerbalance  the  evils,  and  in  seeking  for  the  remedy 
dczteiity  and  good  temper  are  more  efficient  than  authority.  It 
11  easier  and  more  politic  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  absentees 
to  lend  their  pews  than  to  eject  them  by  obtaining  a  new 
l&calty/  which,  after  all,  in  most  cases  only  multiplies  the  evils 
it  is  employed  to  cure.  Pews,  says  the  Ecclesiologist,  cause  more 
qaarrels  than  anything  else ;  but  it  is  by  the  attempts  to  remove 
orslter  them  that  all  this  discord  is  occasioned.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries  a  notion  should  have 
piemled  that  ^a  man's  pew  is  his  freehold.'  It  is  by  no  means 
SB  munixed  good  that  in  modem  times  zealous  archdeacons  should 
We  discovered  that  this  is  a  mistake*  An  English  yeoman  is  not 
^isily  convinced  in  any  case  that  what  ^he  always  thought'  is 
vmg,  md  where  he  conceives  his  rights  are  concerned  he  glories 
in  Us  obstinacy.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  a  young  incumbent, 
I7  no  other  fault  than  too  hasty  an  endeavour  to  make  the 
<sooked  straight,  empties  his  church  and  fills  the  meeting-house — 
embroils  his  parish,  and  sees  nipped  in  the  bud  all  the  projects 
<i  QtefQlness  which  cheered  his  entrance  on  the  ministry. 

Nothing  can  be  more  futile  in  our  opinion  than  the  attempt 
to  wrest  from  Scripture  a  sanction  or  condemnation  of  pews — 
Doling  is  less  applicable  to  the  question  than  the  analogy  of 
tbe  early  Christian  assemblies  and  the  famous  passage  of  St 
Junes  to  which  it  suits  the  advocates  of  free  seats  to  give  the 
ffloft  sweeping  interpretation.  By  the  theory  of  Ihe  parochial 
system,  every  one  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  his  parish  church, 
*wl  nowhere  else.  The  perfection  of  that  system  is  to  turn 
^  Aeory  into  a  reality.  The  Apostle  censures  the  servility 
with  which  Christian  assemblies  in  bis  day  were  wont  to 
gi^et  the  man  of  rank  and  wealth  on  his  entrance  among  them, 
while  they  treated  the  poor  convert  with  disrespect  amounting 
to  harshness.  But  surely  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  this 
i^moostrance  implies  that  we  ought  to  assemble  our  congrega- 
tais  for  worship  promiscuously.  The  true  lesson  to  be  drawn 
&^om  it  is  to  provide  sufficient  and  comfortable  seats  for  the 
poor,  and  to  attain  this  end  no  effort  should  be  spared;  but 
It  ill  becomes  those  whose  architectural  whims  have  narrowed 
^  existing  church  accommodation  by  clearing  chancels  and 
'cnumng  galleries  to  declaim  against  selfishness,  and  to  make  an 
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evil  they  themselves  have  so  greatly  aggravated  a  pretext  for 
exacting  further  compliances  with  their  ecclesiological  fancies.* 
When  the  point  of  appropriation  is  settled,  the  shape  and 
fashion  of  the  seats  need  not  create  much  difficulty  to  reasonable 
men.  Whether  they  should  have  doors  does  not  seem  a  point 
of  sufficient  importance  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  parish, 
though  it  has  often  been  known  to  do  so.  There  is  no  reason^ 
why  doors  should  be  the  distinction  between  free  and  appro- 
priated seats ;  and  when  the  Ecclesiologist  asserts  that  doors  make* 
the  church  hotter  in  summer  and  not  necessarily  warmer  in  winter, 
he  argues  as  one  whose  only  experience  of  church  is  from  the 
reading  desk  or  pulpit.  Doors  do  make  the  seats  warmer  in^ 
winter,  and  in  summer  it  is  easy  to  leave  them  open  if  cool-- 
ness  is  required.  The  height  to  which  the  sides  used  to  be 
carried  is  ugly,  and  it  doubtless  may  hold  out  some  additional 
facility  to  the  seniors  to  slumber  and  to  the  juniors  to  behare 
irreverently.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  protects  the  sickly  from 
drafts  of  air,  and  the  seclusion  which  encourages  the  levity  ol 
some  is  conducive  to  the  devotion  of  many.  The  square  shape, 
we  admit,  at  once  occasions  a  loss  of  space,  and  places  the  occa* 
pants  of  the  pew  disagreeably  and  inconveniently  with  reference 
to  each  other.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  retained.  Bat 
we  must  urge  that  in  planning  the  seats  for  a  church  a  much 
greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  comfort  than  our  ecclesiologists- 
have  hitherto  thought  necessary.  It  is  very  unfitting  that  the 
attention  should  be  distracted  by  any  sensation  of  bodily  constraint 
or  inconvenience.  A  Protestant  does  not  suppose  the  efficacy  of 
his  prayers  is  enhanced  by  the  discomfort  in  which  they  are  saidy 
nor  will  bodily  uneasiness  suffice  to  keep  the  sleepy  and  inatten-- 
tive  awake.  An  uncomfortable  and  even  dangerous  position  did 
not  prevent  Eutychus  from  dozing  though  St  Paul  was  preach- 
ing. The  sickly  mother  of  a  large  family,  who  escapes  from  the- 
drudgery  of  her  daily  work  to  find  spiritual  and  bodily  comforlr 
in  church,  must  not  be  sent  exhausted,  rather  than  refreshed,  ta 
her  home.  The  overtoiled  labourer,  if  he  is  made  uncomfort- 
able in  order  to  make  him  devout,  will  take  the  remedy  into  his 
own  hands,  and  absent  himself  from  church  altogether. 

*  We  haTe  alreadj  expresied  oar  opinion  as  to  galleries  in  a  reeent  article  oi» 
'  Charchbuilding.'  The  question  is  not  whether  thev  are  nnaighdy  or  not*, 
abont  which  there  cannot  he  two  ofttnions,  but  whether  thej  are  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  parish.  The  irreverent  conduct  to  which  they  are  said.tic^ 
giTe  occasion  may  be  checked  by  interspersing  among  their  occupants  a  pr(»- 

Sortion  of  the  more  steady  and  devout  church  attendants,  and  in  many  cases  thet 
ifficulty  has  been  surmounted  by  assigning  the  ^leries  to  the  more  opulent  aiul 
educated  portion  of  the  parish. 
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Bat  long  as  is  the  bill  of  indictment  against  pews  or  pues,  it 
does  not  contain  the  real  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  them, 
which  odIj  peeps  out  incidentally  in  other  parts  of  the  Ecclesio- 
logist's  writings :  their  real  oflPence  is  that  they  interfere  with  the 
ritualistic  arrangements  present  and,  we  must  add,  prospective^ 
for  everything  is  now  in  a  state  of  transition.  Even  carved  poppy- 
beadt  are  losing  their  favour.  Fixed  benches  are  denounced 
as  '  coosins^;erman  to  pews.*  In  a  suburban  church  recently 
restored  we  hear  of  seats  ^  not  parted  by  the  usual  divisions,  but 
with  light  wrought  iron  rails,  decorated  with  colour.'  It  is 
tbcmght  desirable  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  bulk  of  the 
benches,  as  an  approximation  to  movable  chairs,  which  are  now 
pointed  out  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Ecclesiologist's  aspira* 
tions.  '  A  practical  man,'  who  writes  a  letter  to  the  Ecclesiolo* 
gist  in  defence  of  permanent  benches,  is  answered  by  a  '  more 
practical  man,*  who  proves  (we  own,  entirely  to  our  conviction), 
that,  in  order  to  develop  his  peculiar  views  of  ritual,  immovable 
Katsmast  be  as  carefully  banished  from  a  church  as  from  a 
dnwing-room  :— 

*  Inu^ne  (he  exclaims)  fixed  benches  in  a  drawing-room !  What 
80  iotolerahly  stiff  set  of  people  must  they  be  who  could  have  intro- 
duced or  ooald  tolerate  them !  And  is  there  less  stiffness,  grimness^ 
OiiUiiess— or  call  it  what  you -please — in  their  introduction  into  the 
boose  of  God  ? '—  2%«  EecUsiologut^  No.  cvii.  p.  83. 

In  a  subsequent  Number  (cxii.  p.  22)  Londinensis  gives  aa 
instance  of  the  brilliant  effects  which  may  be  produced  in  the 
chorch  assimilated  to  a  drawing-room.  At  a  funeral,  for  instance, 
the  clergyman  will  have  the  advantage  of  standing  at  the  east 
end  of  the  coffin — 

*  A  light  service-book  in  his  hands  doing  full  duty  for  the  cumbrous 
nadiog-desk  and  the  unwieldy  Bible  and  Prayer-book.  And  if  the 
serrice  is  choral,  the  men  and  boys  of  the  choir  can  stand  on  each  side- 
of  the  coffin,  or  in  a  half-circle  roimd  the  east  end  of  it.  And  if 
%bts  are  used  (which  is  surely  very  desirable),  three  candles  in  large 
staixiard  candlesticks  can  be  placed  on  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the 
coffin.' 

*So  again,'  continues  the  author,  *at  a  wedding,*  when  the 
at^  is  cleaped  (we  use  the  word  with  no  irreverent  meaning) 
a  atill  more  theatrical  effect  may  be  produced.  The  following 
aoeoe  was  actually  got  up,  he  tells  us,  in  spite  of  permanent 
benches,  ^  which  were  removed  for  the  purpose  at  great  ex- 
pense:'— 

*  A  large  carpet,  broad  and  wide,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  nave ;. 
a  feldstooi,  covered  with  white  silk,  was  jplaced  for  bride  and  bride- 
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groom  to  kneel  at ;  and  two  large  standard  candlesticks,  with  lights 
burning  in  them,  at  the  height  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
stood  on  the  floor  on  each  side.  The  church  was  perfumed  with  in* 
cense ;  the  altar,  with  lights  on  it,  was  dressed  with  flowers ;  a  full 
choir,  eight  men  and  twelve  boys,  in  surplices,  stood  round  the  east 
end  of  the  marriage  group,  and  chanted  the  psalms  as  they  went  in  pro- 
cession up  the  chancel,'  &c.  &c. 

Now,  to  what  age,  creed,  or  country,  could  a  ^ober-minded 
reader,  who  chanced  to  light  on  such  a  passage,  attribute  the 
ceremonies  thus  described  ?  Would  he  guess  them  to  belong  to  a 
church  service,  or  the  programme  of  a  serious  ballet?  And  how 
shall  we  find  language,  without  seenndng  to  treat  grave  subjects 
with  unbecoming  levity,  to  express  our  sense  of  the  absurdity  as 
well  as  the  indecency  of  thus  trifling  with  things  sacred?  We 
forbear  to  allude  to  the  many  other  instances  which  might  be 
quoted  of  similar  extravagances  in  improving  old  services  and 
inventing  new  ones  (such  as  for  Saints'  days,  &c.).  Our  object  la 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  irritating  discussion.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  inventors  of  all  such  fantastical  ceremonies  axe 
amiable  and  well-intentioned  men  ;  and  we  would  ask  them 
seriously  to  pause  and  reflect  how  they  can  reconcile  it  to  their 
consciences  to  play  thus  with  God's  house  and  service  ? 

As  it  is  enjoined  that  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit  shall  be 
so  placed  that  the  minister  can  be  best  seen  and  heard,  so  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning  the  pews  should  be  arranged  so  that  their 
occupants  may  best  hear  and  join  in  the  service.  And  farther, 
as  our  churches  almost  universally  stand  east  and  west,  and  as 
the  communion-table  is  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  the 
Ecclesiologist  will  have  his  desire  that  the  congregation,  or  at  least 
the  gieatest  part  of  it,  should  be  turned  to  the  east  and  to  ^  the 
altar.'  But  we  cannpt  concede  to  him  that  this  position  of  the 
church  is  of  any  moment.  That  the  church  should  stand  east 
and  west  is  recommended  merely  by  prescription.  We  wonM 
retain  the  custom  merely  from  its  antiquity,  and  because  it  is  so 
engrafted  in  the  language,  that  we  should  be  perplexed  to  express 
the  parts  of  a  church  if  we  did  not  designate  them  by  their  sup- 
posed relation  to  the  compass.*     Nevertheless  that  the  minister 

*  This  usage  is  derived  ttom  verr  eariy  times,  bat  it  has  the  merit  or  desMtit 
(whichever  it  may  be  considered)  of  not  being  of  Bomish  ori^n.  In  Rome  the  old 
basilicas  were  turned  into  churches  as  they  stood,  and  St.  Peter's  and  St.  John 
Lateran  (which  boasts  of  being  the  mother  churoh  of  Ohrist^adom)  are  pUoed  with 
utter  disregard  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 

'  Dogmate  Papali  simul  ao  datur  Imperiali 
Ut  sim  cunctarum  mater  ci^ut  Eoolesiamm ' 
are  the  two  finl  lines  of  the  doggrel  inscriptioa  on  whsl  oaght  to  be  the  wisst 
front  of  St  John  liaterait 
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or  the  ooogr^;atioii  ihould  turn  to  the  east  or  to  the  altar  is 
no  part  of  the  creed  or  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church.*  Such 
obfenrances,  when  introduced  among  the  educated  classes,  lead 
to  soleiiin  trifling, — among  the  vulgar  they  degenerate  into 
abject  superstition.  Ecclesiologists  direct  that  the '  altar '  should 
be  laised  on  steps*  Three  flights,  of  three  each,  are  especially 
recommended.  It  is  a  leading  principle  with  this  school  that 
Ae  altar  should  be  seen  by  all.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable 
|bit  erery  spot  where  the  minister  ofiiciates  should  be  as  much 
in  sifbt  as  possible ;  but  the  practical  reason  assigned  for  giving 
this  prominence  to  the  altar,  namely,  that  ^  all  may  witness  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,'  is  not  applicable  to  our 
^enrice.  At  the  Romish  mass  the  ooi^egation  are  little  more 
tban  spectators ;  and  if  tUey  could  not  see  the  consecrated  wafer 
wbeo  it  is  elevated  for  their  adoration,  their  part  in  the  service, 
small  onough  before,  would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  But  at  the 
English  eommnnion  none  are  present  but  communicants.  Those 
^bo  were  inconveniently  placed  in  the  previous  service  take 
ad?antage  of  the  retirement  of  the  non-communicants  to  '  draw 
oear,'  a^  to  come  within  sight  of  the  table,  though  we  will 
venture  to  assert  of  the  earnest  congregation  thus  assembled 
hsnllj  one  raises  his  head  from  his  devotions,  unless  perchance 
Us  attention  is  distracted  by  some  novelty  on  the  part  of  the 
officiatii^  miniver. 

One  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  churchwarden  and 
miottter  of  St.  Paul's  was  the  legality  of  marking,  by  a  change 
of  altw^Joths,  the  different  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church. 
Dr.  LushingtoQ  decided  in  the  negative,  but  his  judgment  was 
reiersed  by  the  superior  court.  If  where  great  authorities  differ 
we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  we  own  Dr.  Lushington 
fPpeais  to  us  to  have  taken  a  clearer  view  #of  the  question  at 
'*Me  than  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  have  done.  All 
niQst  agree  with  their  Lordship  that  ^  an  order  that  a  table  shall 
^  tlways  covered  with  a  cloth  does  not  imply  that  it  shall 
^vajs  be  covered  with  the  same  cloth,  or  a  cloth  of  the  same 
^<!xtwe  and  colour.'  But  the  judge  of  the  inferior  court  had 
'^fiwe  remarked,  *  If  the  fact  were  that  three  or  four  different 
do^  of  a  description  accordant  with  the  canon  had  been  used 
^  convenience'  sake,  and  without  particular  motive,  the  whole 
'i^stter  would  not  have  been  worth  consideration ;  but  this  is  not 

*  U  if  at  the  eomnniiiion'table  that  this  turning  to  the  east  is  roost  commonlj 
Jl^l^tiMd ;  bat  we  have  heard  of  inttaneoi  where  the  Bunister  has  had  thereading- 
^  cot  down  in  order  that  he  may  turn  to  the  east  to  say  the  morning  prayers 
^^his  back  to  the  eongrasatieB.  How  hideous  and  painM  is  the  effect  of  this 
^  cm  hardly  saj. 

the 
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the  state  of  things.    The  fact  is,  that  embroidered  and  oraamenta) 
cloths  of  different  colours  are  used  to  cover  the  communion-table, 
in  precise  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,    the   colours   being   emblematic  of  different    periods* 
{Judgment,  p.  89) ;  and  accordingly  the  true  question  at  issue  is, 
whether  the  change  of  decoration,  thus  pregnant  with  sjmbolica) 
meaning,  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  An- 
glican Church.     Now,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  (the  only  consideration  to  direct  ub 
where  more  positive  guides  fail) ;  and,  moreover,  that  to  infer  a 
sanction  from  the  silence  of  rubrics  and  canons  in  the  absence  of 
usage  is  a  dangerous  precedent*     The  altar  itself,  according  to 
the  Ecclesiologist,  is  to  be  of  solid  construction.    ^  There  is  some 
difficulty,'  he  says,  *  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  altar,  on 
account  of  the  vehement  objections  made  by  many  to  the  use  of 
anything  beyond  a  table^ — nay,  to  the  very  term  altar.     We  are 
not  called  on  now  to  show  the  needlessness  of  the  first,  or  the 
absurdity  of  the  second  objection.'     We  confess  a  passage  like 
the  above  seems  to  us  to  deserve  very  grave  reprobation.     Cran- 
mer,  unwilling  to  push  on  matters  too   hastily,  decided,  with 
more  moderation  and  policy  than  logic,  that  the  wonl  altar  might 
be  used  metaphorically  ;  but  the  altar  itself  has  always  since  the 
Reformation  been  illegal.     The  present  decision  adds  nothing  to 
the  clearness  of  the  law  in  this  respect.     Therefore,  to  speak  of 
a  stone  altar  as  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  church,  without  one 
word  of  caution  or  explanation  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  law,  i» 
to  set  a  trap  for  ignorant  and  unwary  architects  and  divines,  and 
to  make  an  offensive  parade  of  defiance  to  authority. 

Early  in  the  Reformation  it  became  evident  that  no  solid  pro- 
gress could  be  made  in  establishing  the  true  doctiine  till  tbe 
altar  of  sacrifice  was  abolished.  It  was  replaced  by  a  table — a 
real  table — ^non  tabula  sed  mensa,'  as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  contemptuous  designation  of  ^  oyster*board  *  with  which 
it  was  stigmatized  by  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  when  they  rein- 
stated the  altar  in  the  next  reign.  At  the  accession  of  Elisa- 
beth the  thickest  of  the  battle  was  raging  round  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  The  more  violent  of.  the  foreign  re- 
formers thought  no  deviation  from  Rome  could  lead  them  too 
far.  The  Anglican  Church  was  willing  to  conciliate  their 
prejudices  as  far  as  ritual  could  avail  for  the  purpose.  It 
was    ordered    that    the   communion   table  should   not    only  be 

*  The  only  argnment  in  fayoar  of  these  cotttrorerted  coTers  is  drawn  ftom  ^le  I 
custom,  which  has  gradually  worked  its  way  back  into  the  Church,  of  chan^ng 
the  hangings  in  Lent— a  practice  which  has  not  been  opposed  because  it  se^nS 
harmless,  but  is  now  turned  into  a  precedent  for  further  innovation. 
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moreable,  bat  that  at  the  time  of  ^e  onnmunion  it  should  actually 
be  moved  to  the  chancel  or  body  of  the  church.  But  this  was 
not  enoagb.  Neither  when  in  actual  use,  nor  when  standing  in 
its  QSQ&l  place  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  was  it  to  be  placed 
'  dtarwise/  but  was  to  stand  east  and  west  This  was  much  dis- 
puted in  the  days  of  King  James  I.  At  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  the  king,  who  shows  quite  as  much  divinity  and  a 
^eat  deal  more  moderation  and  sense  than  any  of  the  parties  who 
&pnted  before  him,  obserred  that  ^  it  mattered  little  how  the 
table  was  set,  provided  the  hearts  of  those  around  it  were  set 
Tight'  But  the  remark  was  too  sensible  an  one  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  polemical  controversialists.  '  They  continued  to  fight 
about  the  altar,'  says  Fuller,  ^  till  the  charity  of  both  sides  was 
veil  nigh  sacrificed  thereon/  In  the  reign  of  Charles,  Laud 
^  bis  party  replaced  the  communion-table  at  the  east  end 
of  the  cbancel,  in  altar-like  fashion,  and  protected  it  with  rails. 
Some  opulent  churchmen  constructed  altars  of  stone,  and  pur- 
chased for  them  the  rich  furniture  of  former  days ;  and  much  is 
s^  of  curtains  and  canopies  which  were  put  up  to  give  to  the 
^acrariam  (our  architects  have  revived  the  term)  the  effect  of  the 
Jewish  Holy  of  Holies.  All  these  innovations  were  made  matter 
of  capital  accusation  against  Laud,  and  were,  of  course,  swept 
away  bj  the  torrent  of  the  Hebellion.  The  course  taken  by  the 
Cbnrcb  at  the  Restoration  is  very  remarkable  in  its  bearing  on 
the  present  question.  The  Rubric  was  not  altered,  but  such  of 
^ad's  alterations. as  could  be  admitted  without  offence,  or  could 
he  retained  with  advantage,  were  allowed  by  the  silent  sanction 
of  nsage  to  maintain  their  ground,  even  when  in  opposition  to  the 
letter  of  the  Rubric.  It  was  more  seemly  not  to  shift  about  the 
holj  table ;  nowhere  could  it  be  placed  more  advantageously  than 
at  tbe  east  end  of  the  chancel,  nor  more  conveniently  than  ^  altar- 
^w ;'  nor  could  the  communicants  be  better  accommodated  any- 
where than  at  the  rails.  All  the  ends  proposed  by  moving  the 
table  were  answered  by  making  it  moveable.  But  it  must  never 
he  forgotten  tfiat  this  Rubric  contains  the  leading  idea  which 
^fBgtilates  all  that  i4>pertains  to  the  holy  table  and  the  site  where 
it  stands.  Nothing  in  the  furniture  of  the  table  or  the  arrange- 
in^  of  the  chancel — nodiing  in  the  ideas  of  sanctity  which  we 
^t^b  to  either — is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Angli- 
<^  Church,  if  it  is  incompatible  with  the  possible  removal  of 
^  table  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  rite. 

The  author  of   *  How  shall  we  conform  to  the  Rubric  ? '  * 
^^^ly  admonishes  the   advocates  of  exact  conformity  that  no 

'  •  Mr.  KobertsoD. 
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point  in  the  Rulmc  it  so  inoontestable  as  this,  and  that  diose 
who  stickle  for  rubrical  accuracy  cannot  make  a  selection  of  ru- 
brical rules.  They  must  either  accept  the  Rubric  in  its  integrity, 
where  it  opposes  as  well  as  where  it  flatters  their  favourite  pre- 
dilections, or  they  must  admit  with  us  that  the  Rubric  exhibits 
a  series  of  corrections  applied  to  meet  such  emergencies  or 
obviate  such  dangers  as  presented  themsdves  from  time  to  time, 
and  that  the  common  law  of  the  church  is  to  be  found  in  its 
traditions  and  usages,  explained  and  regulated,  when  need  be, 
by  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Rubric.  We  should 
consider  it  a  most  reprehensible  act  of  party  violence  if  minister 
or  churchwarden,  disgusted  with  the  stone  altar  of  a  n^hbour- 
ing  church,  should  remove  his  own  communion-table  from  its 
wonted  place :  nothing  could  be  more  completely  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  which  should  dictate  the  arrangem^it  of  all  matters  of 
ritual,  nor  could  he  more  effectually  imitate  the  worst  faults  of 
his  opponents,  but  nevertheless,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  he  has  the 
letter  of  the  law  on  his  side. 

The  credence-table  ]>.  Lushingtim  thought  must  follow  the  Sate 
of  the  altar,  and  so  far  his  decision  is  unquestionable,  that,  inas- 
much as  the  altar  must  be  moveable,  the  credence-table  cannot  in 
strictness  be  permanent.    But  the  question  has  difficulties,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  has  been  reversed  by  the  Privy 
Council.     The  Rubric  directs  after  the  ofiertory,  that  when  there 
is  a  communion  the  priest  shall  then  place  on  the  table  as  nHidi 
bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  sufficient :  no  directions  are 
given  as  to  where  the  elements  are  previously  to  be  kept,  but 
they  are  not  on  the  table.    The  Bishop  of  Exeter  thinks  it  likely 
that  ^  men  of  extreme  opinions,'  if  prevented  from  placing  them 
on  a  credence-table,  might  go  in  procession  to  the  vestry  to 
fetch  them  with  rites  and  cereoionies  of  their  own  invention — a 
conjecture  which,  frcnn  what  we  have  seen  already,  appears  highly 
probable.      The  question  of  the  credence-table  is  connected  with 
a  doctrinal  point  on  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  further 
than  to  explain  its  bearing  on  the  practical  question  of  church 
arrangement.     The  Rubric  is  alleged  by  some  as  a  proof  that  the 
Church  holds  that  an  oblation  is  made  of  the  elements,  and  that 
to  constitate  this  oblation  the  minister  should  set  them  hinaelf 
on  the  table.     As  the  Rubric  was  reinserted  in  the  book  of  1&62, 
t  is  highly  probable  that  its  admission  was  a  concession  to  those 
who  held  this  view  of  the  elements,  but  how  few  these  were  is 
proved  by  the  general  neglect  into  which  it  fell ;  and  that  the 
Church  intended  dogmatically  to  inculcate  the  doctrine,  or  even 
to  encourage  it,  appears  incredible  if  we  contrast  this  Rubric 
with  that  which  directs  the  placing  humbly  and  reverently  on  the 
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laUe  the  offeriag  of  ^abns  and  other  derotioiii.'  Nothing  can 
be  more  rerefitntial  than  the  language  in  the  one  case.  In  the 
other  DOihing  more  slight  The  minister*s  tbonghts  are  directed 
■wrelj  to  the  calcalatioQ  of  snflBciency.  Nor  can  we  understand 
how  ihe  word  ^  oblations/  in  the  prajer,  can  hy  any  hare  been 
referred  to  the  elements.  It  is  in  a  double  sense  applicable  to  the 
monejs  collected,  which  are  alms  in  their  relation  to  man,  and 
tlms  in  respect  of  Giod  ;  and  is  moreover  needed  to  express  the 
^  other  derotioDS '  whidi  are  contained  in  the  bason«  But,  further, 
it  seema  decisire  of  the  question  that  these  words  are  to  be  omitted 
when  there  is  no  colle<^on,  though  there  maj  be  a  sacrament 
without  a  collection,  and  they  are  to  be  inserted  when  there  is 
a  collection  without  a  sacrament.  Nererthelesa,  little  as  the 
Rubric  seems  to  say,  and  little  as  it  has  been  acted  on,  there 
it  is ;  and  if  the  usage  of  the  Church  is  given  up  as  a  guide, 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  is  to  be  adhered  to,  we  do  not  see 
how  the  Conomittee  of  Privy  Council  could  come  to  any  more 
satbfiM^tory  dedsiim. 

The  judgment  with  respect  to  crosses  appears  the  best  that  could 
be  given  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  present  day.  In  Roman 
Catholic  times  the  cross  was  both  an  image  and  an  emblem.  It 
was  itself  an  objeet  of  adoration ;  it  was,  moreover,  the  shorthand 
expression  far  a  crucifix,  more  especially  (when  as  is  so  common 
in  modem  days)  trophied  with  the  instruments  of  the  passion. 
It  was,  as  the  relormers  alleged,  the  object  of  the  most  patent 
idolatry :  kneeling  and  creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good  Friday  was 
die  ceremony  they  most  reprobated.  It  was  the  act  o[  humilia- 
tion and  penance  most  insolently  enforced  on  their  reluctant 
recantations.  It  was  the  emblem  of  authority  arrogantly  carried 
before  the  men  who  sent  them  to  prison  and  to  the  stake. 
What  wonder  if  in  their  indiscriminate  rage  they  destroyed 
aanj  a  areas  that  might  well  have  been  spared  as  the  touching 
esnblem  of  our  common  Saviour's  sufferings  and  love  ?  We  may 
rather  admire  the  moderaticm  of  their  leaders,  who  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  distinction  on  which  the  Committee's  deci- 
sion is  groonded.  But  while  it  seems  clear  that  the  cross 
as  am  ardutectural  emblem  cannot  reasonably  be  objected  to 
hgr  aitj  denomination  of  Christians,  yet  so  difficult  is  it  for  laws 
to  keep  the  peace  where  men  are  disposed  to  quarrel,  that  in  the 
mCerior  of  a  church  a  cross  may  easily  be  set  up  so  as  to  seem 
lather  to  challenge  worship  than  to  subserve  the  purpose  of 
ardiiteetnral  ornament ;  and  a  cross  ostentatiously  surmounting  a 
rood-screen  seems  to  us  to  partake  oi  this  doubtful  character. 
la  aacha  case  we  can  only  appeal  to  the  higher  law  of  ccmscience. 
If  the  setters  np  of  the  cross  are  conscious  of  a  design  to  pro- 
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mote  their  special  theological  views,  thej  hare  no  right  to  wonder 
at  the  opposition  they  provoke,  nor  do  they  need  the  decision  of 
a  court  to  tell  them  they  are  acting:  against  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

There  is  no  point  on  which  Dr.  Lushington  seems  to  hare 
felt  more  difficulty  in  finding  grounds  for  a  legal  decision  than 
with  respect  to  the  lights  on  the  communion-table.  Very  early 
in  Edward  Vl.'s  reign,  in  1547,  a  royal  injunction  restricted 
the  lights  on  the  altar  to  iuH).  These  two  were  permitted  in 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  the  ceremonial  of  Rome;  and  the  explanation,  that  they  signified 
Christ  was  the  true  light  of  the  world,  was  intended  not  to  give 
<mrrency  to  symbolism,  but  to  assign  such  a  meaning  to  them  as 
might  reconcile  them  to  the  feelings  of  the  Reformers.  ^  It  is 
clear,  however,'  says  Dr.  Lushington,  *  that  this  use  of  candles  is 
not  expressly  authorized  by  the  second  and  third  of  Edward  VI. 
nor  by  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Subsequently,  as  the 
Reformation  grew  in  strength  and  approached  its  present  pro- 
portions, the  setting  lights  on  the  communion-table  was  expressly 
prohibited;'  a  prohibition,  the  learned  judge  goes  on  to  say, 
which  does  not  constitute  the  law,  but  is  good  evidence  of  what 
the  law  was  supposed  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  state  to  be. 
{Judgment^  p.  51.)  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  is  well  known,  was  an 
admirer  of  the  ceremonial  of  Rome,  and  retained  more  of  it  in 
her  own  chapel  than  she  would  have  ventured,  despotic  as  she 
was,  to  enforce  on  her  subjects.  The  Prayer-book  of  1552  makes 
no  mention  of  lights.  The  Church  was  unwilling  to  condemn 
an  usage  retained  by  the  queen.  The  queen  was  too  wise  to  enjoin 
what  her  subjects  would  not  have  tolerated  even  from  her.  From 
her  days  to  the  present,  candles  have  never  been  lighted  for  the 
service  of  the  communion-table.  Some  of  the  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  chapels  had  retained  their  plate,  many  repurchased  it 
in  the  days  of  Laud ;  and  as  no  attempt  was  made  after  the  Re- 
storation to  employ  candlesticks  as  the  means  of  assimilating  the 
holy  communion  to  the  mass,  no  objection  was  made  to  retaining 
these  decorative  remnants  of  ancient  magnificence.  Dr.  Lush- 
ington, unwilling  to  condemn  them  in  places  where  they  have  so 
long  been  displayed,  and  unable  to  draw  any  precise  line,  permits 
candles  to  be  placed  on  the  holy  table,  provided  they  are  not 
lighted,  except  when  needed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light.  But 
we  suspect  that,  if  it  were  necessary  to  extort  a  more  positive 
decision  from  the  scanty  materials  before  us,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  prove  that  candlesticks  were  illegal  in  cathedrals,  than 
that  they  are  permissible  in  parish  churches. 

When  the  ecclesiologist  has  arranged  everything  relating  to  the 
altar,  its  furniture,  and  its  appendages,  to  his  satisfaction,  includ- 
ing 
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iog  'sacred  vessels  of  a  proper  shape/  and  the  indispensable 
piscina  and  sedilia,  in  favour  of  which  the  once  admired  altar- 
chairs*  are  discarded,  he  proceeds  to  answer  the  question,  '  What 
am  I  to  do  with  my  chancel  ? '  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be 
cleared.  The  complaint  of  those  who  regret  the  Moss  of  so 
much  available  space  *  is  treated  as  so  profane  and  ridiculous, 
that  to  state  it  is  all  that  is  needed  to  expose  and  confute  it. 
The  chancel  is  also  to  be  raised  on  steps — the  more  the  better. 
A  flight  of  seven  or  eight  steps,  it  is  thought,  will  give  a  *  mag- 
nificent effect'  to  a  parish  church.  It  is  a  holy  of  holies,  to  be 
entered  by  the  priest  alone  :  there  is  to  be  a  door  on  the  south 
side  for  his  exclusive  use,  and  the  clerk  is  admonished  not  to 
introduce  strangers  into  the  building  by  this  sacred  portal,  on  the 
*  slovenly'  pretext  that  it  may  chance  to  afford  the  readiest  access. 
It  is  also  to  be  separated  by  a  rood-screen  and  iron  grating  from 
the  rest  of  the  church.  The  rood-screen,  though  npt  forbidden 
by  positive  law,  was  generally  removed  in  the  course  of  the  Refor- 
mation, as  inconveniently  impeding  the  new  service,  and  pain- 
fully associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  old.  Dr.  Lushington 
scruples  to  order  its  removal,  but  would  not  advise  the  diocesaik 
to  consecrate  a  church  where  a  new  rood-screen  had  been  placed.. 
It  is,  however,  a  special  favourite  with  the  new  school,  and  » 
strong  wish  is  expressed  to  substitute  it  generally  for  Laud's- 
altar-rails.  When  all  this  is  '  satisfactorily '  arranged,  what  next? 
The  first  necessity  is  to  construct  a  double  row  of  stalls,  and  by 
this  means  the  '  ugly  and  objectionable  reading-pue '  (for  this 
orthography  seems  vital  to  the  question)  may  be  got  rid  of.  '  This 
cumbrous  piece  of  church  furniture '  has  always  been  a  special 
object  of  aversion  to  ecclesiologists — invention  has  been  racked 
to  vary  its  form,  and  to  attenuate  its  shape  to  a  skeleton — 
but  after  all  that  can  be  done  it  offensively  symbolizes  Commoi^ 
Prayer,  Fortunately  it  is  mentioned  only  in  the  rubric  for  Ash 
Wednesday — one  more  argument  tve  should  have  thought  that  the* 
rubric  presupposes  the  existence  in  the  Church  of  all  that  usage 
requires  for  the  performance  of  the  service,  and  one  acknow* 
ledgment  of  its  necessity  might  have  been  supposed  as  good  as 

♦  The  two  chidrs,  for  which  iqediseval  models  were  once  so  anxiously  sought,  are 
now  proscribed.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  them  when  the  custom,  for 
which  Laud  had  struggled  in  vain,  of  reading  the  *  second  service '  (the  com- 
mtmioQ  service  when  there  is  no  sacrament)  at  the  altar,  was  generally  introduced, 
which  did  not  take  place  till  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  we  may  remark,  in 
psaiog,  how  completely  the  silent  acquiescence  with  which  this  change  has  been 
received  proves  tne  unwillingness  of  the  laity  to  make  objections  to  innovations 
vr^thj  as  guch.  It  has  beeil  admitted,  without  even  the  limitation  which  Laud 
hunself  allowed,  that  the  officiating  minister,  when  reading  at  tJie  altar;  should 
be  aodible  in  the  body  of  the  churc£ 
Vol.  102.— No.  203.  I  a  hundred 
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a  bundrecL  But  by  the  eccletiologist  this  is  assumed  as  a  proof 
that  on  no  other  day  is  the  reading-desk  needed ;  and  then,  by 
arguments  which  remind  us  of  Lord  Peter's  attempt  to  find 
^  shoulder-knots '  in  his  fath^'s  will,  die  writer  proceeds  to  urge 
that  reading-pue  may  mean  stall  in  the  choir,  at  least  on  all  days 
except  Ash  Wednesday. 

In  referring  to  the  rubric  which  directs  the  priest  to  stand  at 
the  north  side  of  the  table,  a  phrase  that  to  an  ordinary  under* 
standing  is  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit,  the  ecclesiologist  says, 
the  only  doubt  is,  whether  he  shall  stand  at  the  northrwest  angle, 
(NT  at  some  distance  from  the  table,  to  the  west,  keeping  also  to  the 
north.     The  ecclesiologist  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion,  which 
will  bring  after  it  the  following  *  desirable '  consequence.     *  He 
will  accordingly  need  a  small  lettem  provided  on  each  side  with 
a  shelving  desk,  from  one  of  which  [that  ^of  course  at  which  he 
turns  his  fa<^e  to  the  east  and  his  back  to  the  people]  he  can^  if 
he  pleases,  say  the  ante-Communion  prayers,  and  from  the  other 
the  Ten  Commandments.'    The  gospel  and  epistle  are  to  be  read 
dose  to  the  rood-screen,  but  on  the  east  side  of  it-^*  and  this 
practical   advantage    will  be   gained,  that  the  people  will    the 
better  hear  what,  as  being  addressed  to  them,  it  is  proper  they 
should  hear,  namely,  the  episde  and  gospel.'      Thus  we  must 
infer  that  with  the  rest  of  the  Communion  Service  the  people 
have  no  concern.    But  this  state  of  things,  though  we  should  have 
thought  it  very  far  advanced,  is  not  yet  '  satisfactory.'     It  most 
do,  however,  ^  if  we  assume  thatybr  the  present  it  is  impossible  to 
restore  roodlofts.'    The  roodloft  was  so  offensive  to  the  Reformers 
as  the  spot  where  images  and  relics  were  exposed,  that  in  their 
zeal  to  destroy  it  they  generally  swept  away   the  rood-screen 
itself.     But  it  is  believed,  says  the  ecclesiologist,  that  ^examples 
of  roodlofts  of  a  Protestant  date  do  actually  occur,*  and  we  do 
not  question  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  *  the  practice  of  the 
soundest  divines '  to  read  the  gospel  and  epistle  from  that  com- 
manding position ;  and  by  this  symbolical  performance  they  will 
realize  the  ecclesiologist's  hope,  *  that  the  time  will  come  w^hen 
HE  THAT  EVANGELiZBTH  may  again,  as  in  ancient  days,  get  him 

UP  TO  THE  HIGH  MOUNTAINS.' 

To  complete  the  programme  of  the  new  ritual,  the  priest 
issues  from  the  sanctuary  thus  arranged,  to  read  the  lessons  at  aa 
external  lettem,  which  must  be  supported  by  an  eagle  or  a 
pelican — and,  again,  to  say  the  litany  at  a  litany-stool,  placed 
near  the  chancel  door,  in  the  nave,  and  of  course  turned  to  the 
altar.  After  the  second  service  once  more  he  issues  to  ascend 
his  curiously  wrought  mediseval  pulpit,  and  there,  without  change 
of  dress  or  prefatory  collect,  to  commence  his  sermon.  j 
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Such  ftt  least  it  the  general  outline.  It  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  inquire  what  variations  hare  been  introduce<l  by  the  creative 
imagioatioo  of  individuals,  or  even  what  further  changes  have 
beeD  recommended  by  the  writers  of  the  Ecclesiologist  The 
whole  of  this  fancy  service  is  directly  contrary  to  the  liturgy,  to 
the  rubric,  and  to  the  spirit  of  tbe  Reformation.  It  has  no 
lense  or  meaning  except  when  practised  by  those  who  wish  to 
approximate  to  the  ritual  of  Rome,  and  to  express  that  the 
Eocfaarist  is  a  sacrifice  offered  by  a  mediatorial  priesthood.  To 
those  who  disclaim  any  further  intention  than  to  excite  more 
effBCtually  the  sentiment  of  devotion,  we  beg  seriously  to  urge 
thst  the  employment  of  all  the  paraphernalia  thus  collected  to 
gire  dignity  to  the  service  is  a  miscalculation  of  dramatic  effect, 
and  a  misapprehension  of  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

The  cathedral  service  itself,  powerfully  as  it  affects  the  imagi- 
tttions  of  some  persons,  does  not  in  general  speak  to  the  hearts 
of  the  middle  classes ;  and  if  there  were  no  alternative  between 
QiUTeTMl  adoption  and  universal  rejection,  there  is  no  question 
whidi  coarse  it  would  be  our  duty  to  take.  But  even  with  those 
whom  it  impresses  most  forcibly  it  owes  its  devotional  power  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene — to  the  solemn  pealing  organ  and  the 
foil  choir ;  and  to  parody  all  this  in  a  small  church,  and  without 
tty  farther  assistance  than  the  minister  may  derive  from  the 
school-children  and  the  ladies  of  his  family,  is  to  turn  the  service 
^Ui  ridicule.  It  suggests  a  painful  disproportion  between  the 
«Dd  and  the  means,  and  becomes  that  which  above  all  else  is 
^bhorrent  to  English  taste,  a  mummery.  Moreover,  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  back  any  part  of  the  Romish  ceremonial,  the  English 
Church  gives  up  her  vantage-ground.  Her  strength  lies  in  the 
ample  grandenr  of  her  services,  the  fervour  and  deep  pathos  of 
w  liturgy.  She  may  add  ceremony  to  ceremony  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  most  advanced  innovators,  and  the  result  will 
I  ^y  prove  how  far  she  falls  short  of  the  fortuous  pageantry  of 
A^  tawdry  rival.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  evils  of  this  Romanizing 
■pirit  that  it  diverts  those  who  are  possessed  with  it  from  apply- 
ng  themselves  to  the  obvious  ways  (neglected  often  because  they 
P«  so  obvious)  of  giving  to  our  beautiful  ritual  its  true  force  and 
ntpreisiveness.* 

Many 

*  For  bitanee,  the  Ecelenologist  complains  that  'many  people  prefer  what  is 
yy/^g  reading  to  the  monotone  in  use  till  later  times.'  But  is  this  a  question 
^^WologyT  When  the  praytrs  were  in  Latin  it  mattered  not  how  thej  were 
"*?  M>d  just  as  little  does  it  Bignifv  how  soon  those  who  had  alwavs  b^n 
■^WMd  to  chant  learnt  to  read.  The  object  now  is  to  m^ke  the  senrice,  first 
'S^ble,  and  then  impressive,  to  the  congreffation.  The  onlv  drawback  to  a 
of  prayer'  is  the  fteilitj  with  which  the  ear  becomes  amiliar  with  iu 
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Many  of  the  articles  there  are  of  the  Churchbnilding  code 
that  are  not  connected  with  theological  controversy,  further  than 
they  form  part  of  the  system  of  those  who  attach  more  import- 
ance than  we  think  right  to  decoration.  The  preference  for  *  real 
material/  which  is  the  first  canon  of  the  code,  and  in  which 
within  certain  limits  we  concur,  has  led  to  much  extravagance  in 
practice.  The  great  source  of  error  is  to  mistake  the  reverse  of 
wrong  for  right.  False  ambition  led  to  the  adoption  of  every 
sort  of  flimsy  composition  to  imitate  the  most  durable  and  costly- 
materials  for  external  construction.  The  reaction  of  this  blunder 
has  introduced  the  use  of  rough  stone  and  coarse  brickwork  for 
the  interior,  though,  since  building  was  first  practised,  and  before 
architecture  was  invented,  the  common  instinct  of  man  has 
suggested  the  expediency  of  applying  to  the  inside  a  lining  of 
some  material  smoother,  finer,  and  lighter  than  that  of  the 
external  structure.  The  wren  lines  her  nest  with  a  coating  of 
clay,  which  nature  teaches  her  to  manipulate  undisturbed  by  any 
doubts  whether  what  she  finds  so  comfortable  is  a  less  real  ma- 
terial than  the  straws,  moss,  or  twigs  of  which  she  constructs  her 
outer  walls.  In  the  last  century  it  is  true  the  tasteless  care- 
lessness of  churchwardens  often  daubed  over  handsome  masonry 
with  whitewash,  and  even  obliterated  architectural  detail  with 
plaster.  But  where  is  the  sense  of  baring  brick  walls,  or  ex- 
posing coarse  masonry,  to  darken  the  church  and  suggest  the  ideas 
of  rudeness  and  incompleteness  ? 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy respecting  roofs.     We  must  leave  the  matter  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  common  sense.     That  in  order  to  make  a  roof  church- 
like  every  beam  and  rafter^should  be  seen,  is  a  dictum  founded  oa 
narrow  experience  and  perfectly  arbitrary  assumptions.      That 
there  is  anything  *  false  '  or  *  discreditable  *  in  a  ceiling,  as  such, 
we  utterly  deny.      The  ceilings  put  up  in  modem   times    b; 
churchwardens  are  often  very  mean  and  ugly,  but  they  rarel; 
conceal  roofs  of  any  architectural  merit,  and  in  all  cases  probabl 
they  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  cold.     No  one  can  deny  ti 
beauty  of  some  of  the  Gothic  roofs,  nor  the  propriety  of  adapt] 
the  architecture  of  the  roof  to  that  of  the  church.     But  it  may  b< 
necessary  to  remind  churchbuilders  that  uncouthness  is  not  ne4 
cessarily  picturesque,  and  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  discard  coi» 
venience  and  utility  in  the  attempt  to  give  a  striking  efiect,  or  t| 
fall  in  with  certain  arbitrary  associations  of  ideas. 


words,  and  the  understanding  dead  to  its  meaning.  The  minister's  aim  ought  n 
be  to  read  so  that  a  meaning  unobserved  before  may  be  suggested  now.  What  | 
called  fine  reading  is  often  deficient  in  feeling,  in  simplicity,  and  in  all  tlui 
reall3r  fine  reading  should  have.  As  for  the  monotone,  we  believe  that  for  &| 
practical  purposes  it  might  be  quite  as  well  to  return  to  Latin. 
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The  colour  and  the  gilding  with  which  many  are  anxious  to 
decorate  the  walls  and  the  architectural  details  are  not  to'  our 
taste.  That  they  may  be  occasionally  introduced  with  good  effect 
MB  very  possible ;  but  in  proportion  as  such  a  style  of  decoration 
is  ambitious,  success  is  difficult  and  failure  conspicuous.  The 
writer  of  'A  few  Words  to  Church  builders '  is  not  modest  in  his 
demands :  he  insists  that  the  ^  rood-screens,  the  font-cover,  even 
the  monuments,  piers,  and  shafts  should  be  painted  and  gilded  ;  so 
should  the  pulpit ;  so  may  the  roof.'  He  further  suggests  that,  be- 
Mes  ^  the  most  approved  ecclesiastical  emblems  and  devices,'  *  in- 
structive legends  of  saints '  will  be  proper  subjects  for  distemper 
paintings  on  the  walls.  This  is  something  more  than  a  matter  of 
taste.  If  this  writer  means  by  legends  of  saints  what  the  wordf 
in  their  natural  sense  would  imply,  these  pictures  would  be 
innocent  in  proportion  only  as  they  were  unmtelligible  and  the 
•congregation  were  inobservant.  To  fortify  truth  by  outworks  of 
£ction,  to  encourage  by  authority  the  belief  of  what  authority 
•dares  not  teach,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  Romish  errors. 
JBut  at  the  best  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  recommendation 
more  tasteless  than  to  cover  the  walls  with  instructive  legends 
designed  by  the  village  sign-painter,  or  more  unwise  than  to 
waste  the  funds  of  charity  in  employing  good  artists  to  paint 
legends  in  the  parish  church.  If  the  rich  choose  to  gratify 
4heir  own  taste  and  to  encourage  art  in  this  way,  let  them  do  so ; 
hut  let  them  not  deceive  themselves  by  fancying  they  are  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  religion  among  the  poor. 

Painted  glass  is  a  subject  on  which  our  ecclesiologists  have 
liestowed  no  ordinary  share  of  attention,  and  which  has  given 
irise  to  much  controversy  as  to  the  proper  aim  to  be  kept  in 
▼lew  by  modem  imitators — more  especially  whether  the  figures 
should  resemble  something  like  life,  or  whether  they  would 
he  more  truly  rich  and  mediaeval  if  they  resembled  nothing. 
We  freely  admit  the  beauty  of  the  old  glass,  and  are  not  suffi- 
•ciendy  ecclesiological  in  our  tastes  to  limit  our  admiration 
to  the  productions  of  any  one  period.  The  modem  imita- 
4ion8  are,  on  the  whole,  vei^  creditable,  and  may  often  be 
introduced  with  good  efiect.  But  on  the  principle  of  fitness  and 
utility  we  object  to  *  rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light.'  Milton's 
^  dim  religious  light '  has  done  much  to  propagate  the  mistake 
that  gloom  has  some  natural  connection  with  devotion.  Gloom, 
when  it  heightens  the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  whether  it  *  breathes 
A  browner  horror '  over  the  depths  of  a  Druidical  wood,  or  gives 
•additional  mistiness  of  grandeur  to  the  vaults  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
^exalts  the  imagination,  and  is  in  harmony  with  religious  emotion. 
Bat  the  connection  of  light  and  cheerfulness  with  gratitude  and 
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love  is  not  less  strong;,  and  to  the  mind  of  tiie  poor  man  is  much 
more  obvious.  All  sentiment  that  is  akin  to  melancholy  is  for 
the  refined  and  the  idle.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  pocnr,  in 
whose  name  all  these  alterations  are  advocated,  should  look  on 
the  church  as  a  dark  and  cheerless  spot ;  and  above  all  these  con- 
siderations stands  out  the  plain  practical  necessity  that  the  cburdi 
ought  not  to  be  too  dark  for  weak  and  aged  eyes  to  see  to  read. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  ornament  the  walls  with  ^  scrolls  that  teacji 
thee  to  live  and  to  die.'  To  this  we  can  see  no  objection.  Suc^ 
a  warning  may  occasionally  arrest  a  wandering  eye,  or  at  a  critical 
moment  impress  a  well-known,  but  too  often  forgotten,  truth ; 
but  if  they  are  employed,  we  would  suggest  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  Ten  Commandments  (which  cannot  without  infringii^ 
the  law  be  dispensed  with),  should  be  written  in  characters  whi<^ 
at  least  some  of  the  congregation  can  read. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  pleasure  with  which  the  archseologist 
pours  over  a  patch  of  newly  disinterred  encaustic  tiles,  so  quaint  in 
their  design,  so  gracefully  mellowed  in  their  colour  by  age.  We 
fully  participate  in  his  admiration  of  the  taste  and  ingenuity 
with  which  they  have  been  imitated  in  modem  days ;  but  to  «ii- 
ploy  them  with  success  requires  care  and  discretion.  The  effect  of 
the  small  coloured  pattern  is,  to  the  eye  of  the  painter,  precisely 
that  of  a  Brussels  carpet.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
regulating  their  use,  except  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ofibnd 
the  eye  with  harsh  contrasts  of  strong  colour,  and  not  to  cut  up 
into  minute  portions  those  spaces  which  the  general  effect  would 
require  to  be  kept  broad.  The  abuse  of  encaustic  tiles  in  the 
present  age  will^  perhaps,  lead  the  next  to  associate  them  with 
what  will  then,  perhaps,  be  called  the  affected  archaism  of  die 
nineteenth  century,  and  to  do  them  less  than  justice.  In  tiie 
mean  time  nothing  we  can  say,  nor  even  some  cautions  <rf  tbc 
Ecclesiologist  to  the  same  purpose,  will  cause  them  to  be  ration- 
ally appreciated  by  men  who  associate  them  with  the  idea  of  a 
golden  age  in  doctrine,  morals,  and  taste,  and  please  themselves 
by  fancying  a  profound  symbolism  in  their  mystic  pattens. 

But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  church  decoratioa 
where  symbolism  can  be  supposed  to  have  entered  in  past  tis&es^ 
or  can  be  aflkcted  in  the  present,  we  mention  it  only  to  protest 
against  such  mystical  trifling.  Certain  symbols  indeed,  such  for 
instance  as  the  cross,  speak  intelligibly  to  all.  Some,  quoted  by 
the  Ecclesiologist,'*'  such  as  Adam  and  Eve  at  the  fatal  tree,  belong 
rather  to  the  class  of  sacred  sculpture ;  and  certain  others,  mucfa 
employed  in  architectural  details — such  as  the  emblems  of  the 

•  A  Few  Words  to  Chnrchbmlderg,  p.  21. 
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Triaitj,  the  Agmi»  Dei,  ctown  of  thorns,  and  olfaert  of  less  ob« 
▼ioot  interpretation — ^are  intelligible  to  the  educated;  and  to 
collect  foch  of  these  as  tf e  proper  for  the  (Mman&ental  details  of 
our  churches  may  be  an  acceptable  service.  But  against  the 
Tslae  of  symbols,  as  vehicles  of  instruction,  we  must  strongly 
object  Symbols  can  conduce  to  edification  only  in  proportion 
u  they  are  anderstood.  Their  office  is  not  to  teach  unknown 
troths,  but  Xo  remind  ns  of  truths  acknowledged  by  all.  *  The 
^eep  sigiiificancy  of  symbolism  '  is  a  verbal  fallacy.  The  mean« 
iog  is  deep  only  because  the  sign  is  arbitrary,  and  the  interpreta* 
tion  doubtful.  la  fact,  anything  may  be  explained  to  mean 
anjthiag.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  whatever  suggests  the 
Qmon  of  Three-*-such  as  trefoils,  the  three  aijiles,  groups  of  three 
windows — typifies  the  Trinity.  But  what  when  there  are  five  aisles, 
quatrefoils,  cinqnefoils,  and  groups  of  five  and  seven  windows  ? 
The  four  an^es  that  support  the  centre  tower  might  as  well 
itpresent  the  cardinal  virtues  as  the  four  evangelists,  or  anything 
dse  numbered  by  four ;  the  walls  may  signify  anything  that 
supports — the  roof  anything  that  covers ;  and  whether  they  sig* 
lufj  anything  or  nothing,  there  they  must  be.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
ioppoie  that  the  division  of  the  church  into  nave  and  choir  was 
MggesCed  not  by  motives  of  convenience,  but  by  a  wish  to  typify 
the  charch  militant  and  the  church  triumphant  ?  or  is  it  not  more 
liUy  that  this  explanation  subsequently  occurred  to  some  member 
of  the  choir  who  might  think  that  he  and  his  white-stoled  confra* 
l^tj  were  no  unapt  representatives  of  the  heavenly  host  ?  But 
in  troth,  whether  the  ancient  architects  in  designing  the  various 
parts  of  a  church  intended  to  typify  certain  religious  truths,  cmt 
whether  mystical  dreamers  subsequently  amused  themselves  by 
finding  these  truths  embodied  in  the  architectural  plan,  though 
we  have  a  s^ong  opinion  on  the  subject,  is  a  point  as  little  worth 
tossing  as  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  themselves.  The  study 
Bay  indeed  have  some  little  antiquarian  and  historical  interest^ 
hit  none  else.  In  modem  days  to  attribute  a  particular  sanctity  to 
itty  form  of  construction,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  made  obliga- 
^  because  some  one  has  attached  to  it  an  allegorical  or  sym- 
bolical meaning,  is  the  dtty- dream  of  those  who  at  any  expense  of 
common  sense  must  gratify  their  imaginations  with  the  fancied 
possession  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  beyond  the  reach  of  the  un* 
vitiated  vu%ar. 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  discuss  each  matter  of  detail  in  succession 
nidets  we  can  establish  some  general  principle  to  guide  us  in  the 
^ecoration  of  our  churches ;  and  on  this  point  it  seems  impos-* 
rible  tct  bring  ecclesiologists  to  an  issue.  If  we  object  to  an 
orer-omamented  chancel,  they  present  us  with  a  dismal  picture  of 
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plaster,  green  with  moss,  and  streaming  with  wet ;  if  we  com- 
phiin  of  an  excessive  use  of  encaustic  tiles,  they  ask  us  if  we 
approve  of  puddles  standing  in  the  broken  pavement.  They 
impute  to  us  the  doctrine,  that,  *  if  a  church  is  in  such  repair  as 
will  keep  it  from  tumbling  down,  it  matters  not  how  damp  and 
unhealthy  it  has  become.'    And  then  a  church  is  supposed  to  be 

*  in  substantial  repair,'  though  *  the  windows  should  be  blocked 
up  with  brick  or  boarded  over  with  wood  ;*  the  *  roof  patched  and 
plastered  till  it  can  hardly  be  called  the  same ;  the  floor  made 
up  of  bricks,  and  stones,  and  tiles,  and  these  the  cheapest  of  their 
kind.'  *  But  who  does  consider  this  condition  to  be  one  of  sub- 
stantial repair?  and  what  honest  purpose  can  be  served  by  thus 
perplexing  a  question  which  it  is  so  deeply  the  interest  of  all  to 
investi^te  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity  and  candour  ?  *  Many,*  says 
the  author  of  *  A  Few  Words  to  Churchbuilders,'  *  have  treated 
the  subject  as  architects,  but  few  as  churchmen/  For  our  parts, 
we  see  no  satisfactory  termination  to  these  disputes  till  men 
shall  agree  to  treat  it  as  Christians.  A  new  church  is  not  to  be 
made  a  practical  lecture  on  archaeology,  and  still  less  the  manual 
of  a  new  system  of  divinity. 

We  lately  endeavoured  (*  Quart.  Rev.,'  No.  195)  to  lay  down 
the  broad  principle,  that  to  *  build  a  house  in  some  degree  worthy 
the  Divine  Majesty '  is  a  futile  attempt  if  we  propose  to  attain 
this  end  by  any  cost  of  construction  or  combination  of  material. 
A  church  with  its  services  can  contribute  to  God*s  glory  only  in 
as  far  as  they  are  the  means  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  His 
truth,  and  tutoring  man's  heart  to  worship  and  obedience.  Man's 
edification  is  the  first  and  immediate,  God's  glory  is  the  ultimate 
object.  But  the  former  seems  entirely  overlooked  byecclesiologists. 
Their  practical  rule  is  ornament  to  the  utmost  of  your  power: — 

*  Let  everything  done  for  the  Church  betoken  that  it  is  given 
to  Him  who  gave  you  all  you  have ;  and  let  no  one  talk  of  neces- 
sary or  unnecessary  repairs.  All  the  comeliness  we  can  give  to 
God's  house  is  necessary,  if  we  would  have  His  blessing.' t 
The  decoration  of  a  church  is  compared  to  the  work  of  lore 
wrought  by  her  who  broke  a  box  of  ointment,  very  precious,  and 
poured  it  on  our  Saviour's  feet ;  while  criticism  or  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  these  decorations  is  likened  to  the  *  indignant 
remonstrances '  of  him  *  who  cared  not  for  the  poor,'  and  who,  in 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  letter  to  Dr.  Lushington,  is  designated 
as  a  '  distinsruished  advocate  for  the  simplicity  of  reformed 
worship.'     With  very  great  deference  to  the  learned  and  pious 

*  A  Few  Words  to  Parish  Clerks. 

t  Tliesc  are  the  concluding  words  of  the  advice  which  the  writer  requests 
clergymen  will  allow  to  be  hung  in  the  vestry. 
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writer  of  that  letter,  we  must  submit  the  question  is  too  serious 
to  be  argued  by  insinuation,  or  to  be  dismissed  with  a  sneer. 
If  it  is  meant  that  the  material  church  of  wood  and  stone  is 
IS  it  were  the  representative  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  and  should 
be  the  first  object  of  our  loving  care  rather  than  those  poor 
brethren  of  whom  Christ  has  said,  ^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
to  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me' — if  this  is  meant, 
let  it  be  broadly  stated,  and  we  are  ready  to  join  issue  upon  it. 
The  poor  indeed  as  a  body  we  have  always  with  us,  but  the 
iodividaal  poor  man  passes  rapidly  away ;  and  the  question  prac- 
ticallj  before  us  is — shall  we  hasten  to  bring  him  in  by  all  means 
tosach  a  churcb  as  we  can  provide  for  him,  or  shall  we  wait  .till 
a  church  can  be  completed  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
archsological  societies  ?*  Judas's  *'  indignant  remonstrance,'  we 
bow,  was  insidious ;  and  if  the  censure  of  waste  in  modern  days 
be  dictated  by  a  desire  to  deny  aid  to  pious  objects,  we  do  not  refuse 
to  rank  those  whose  motives  are  so  mean  with  '  that  distinguished 
advocate  for  the  simplicity  of  reformed  worship.'  But  again 
we  must  protest  the  question  is  not  what  we  will  give,  but  how 
what  is  given  should  be  applied.  The  Bisbop  goes  on  to  express 
a  hope  *that  the  lords  and  millionaires  who  tenant  Belgravia 
would  feel  the  gorgeousness  of  their  own  mansions  a  perpetual 
reproach  to  them,  unless  they  in  some  degree  hallowed  it  by 
making  it  their  rule  and  measure  for  adorning  tlie  house  and 
service  of  Him  to  whose  bounty  they  owe  their  all.'  This  passage 
Qiaj,  we  think,  be  perverted  to  a  sense  which  assuredly  the  Right 
Reverend  writer  never  contemplated,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  mark 
much  more  clearly  the  danger  than  the  duty  of  church  decorating. 
In  uo  respect  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ecclesiologist  more  dangerous 
^  by  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  formalism.  We  can  imagine 
nothing  more  detrimental  to  the  rich  than  the  spread  of  a  notion 
that  selfish  indulgence  can  in  any  way  be  *  sanctified '  by  paying 
a  tithe  of  magnificence  to  the  Church.  How  little  in  substance 
<loes  this  differ  from  the  Roman  Catholic  superstition,  which  gives 
up  a  share  of  the  wages  of  sin  to  ^  bribe  the  wrath  of  ill-requited 
Heaven!' 

A\e  feel  strongly  the  presumption  of  seeming  to  enter  into  con- 
^Tersy  with  a  man  of  so  much  learning,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
^n>m  including  in  our  quotations  a  passage  which  might  be  strained 
^  bear  inferences  more  weighty  than  the  writer  probably  intended. 
The  Bishop  says,  ^  I  have  not  correctly  read  either  the  Old  or 

*  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  with  which  diocesan 
^^^vehrboilding  societies  were  instituted  than  the  role  adopted  by  the  Exeter  and 
f^  fear  tome  other  diocesan  societies,  to  make  no  grant  except  where  the  design 
«» been  approved  by  the  Archsological  Society. 

the 
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tbe  New  TesUuneat,  if  I  do  not  find  that  the  ipirit  of  both  is  in 
favour  of  coatly  contributions  even  to  the  externals  of  God's 
worship.'  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  renew  in  this  place 
our  protest  against  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  temple  to  a  Christian 
church ;  but  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  so  fair  misunderstood  as  to 
be  suspected  of  underrating  the  sanctity  of  places  of  worship, 
when  we  say  that  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  holiness*  of 
churches  was  one  of  the  errors  which  the  reformers  found  k 
necessary  to  combat 

^  One  controversy/  says  Fuller,  '  was  about  the  hc^ness  of  churches, 
some  maintaining  tlmt  they  succeed  to  the  same  degree  of  sanctity  with 
the  tabemacie  of  Moses  and  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  others  flatly 
denied.  First,  because  the  tabemacie  and  temple  were,  and  might  b^ 
but  one  at  a  time,  whilst  our  churches,  without  fiiults,  may  be  multiplied 
without  any  set  number.  Secondly,  they  both,  for  their  fashion,  fabric, 
and  utensils,  were  jure  divino,  their  architects  being  inspired,  whilst 
our  churches  are  the  product  of  human  fancy.  Thirdly,  God  gloriously 
appeared  both  in  the  tabemacie  and  temple ;  only  graciously  present  in 
our  churches.  Fourthly,  the  temple  was  a  type  of  Christ's  body,  which 
ours  are  not.  More  true  it  is,  out  churches  are  heirs  to  the  holiness  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  which  were  many,  and  to  which  a  reverawe 
was  due  as  publicly  destined  to  Divine  service.* — Puller's  Church  His* 
tory  of  Britain^  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  subject,  except  that  one  direction  which  contains 
the  essence  of  all  we  would  say  on  the  subject — let  all  things  be 
done  to  edification.  It  is  true  that  the  calls  on  our  self-denial 
are  unlimited — the  devotion  of  ourselves,  and  all  we  have,  is  due 
to  Him  who  most  truly  gave  us  all  we  have — not  only  our  wealthy 
but  our  time,  our  faculties,  our  judgment,  and  our  conscience — 
and  these  it  is  our  duty  to  devote  honestly  to  His  service.  It  is  a 
breach  of  this  duty  to  indulge  our  taste  and  fancy  in  archaeological 
researches,  and  then  to  frame  our  religious  creed  in  accordance 
with  our  architectural  caprice. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  be  admitted  that  in  chmrch- 
building  the  glory  of  God  can  be  attained  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  edification  of  man,  still  an  ample  field  for  discussion 
will  lie  open,  and^  better  still,  abundant  points  of  agreement  with 
the  ecclesiologist.  The  appearance  of  neglect  in  places  dedicated 
to  God's  service  is  most  unbecoming,  and  is  unfavourable  to  the 
spirit  of  reverence  and  piety.     Without  question  the  sentiment  of 

*  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  die  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence.  But  no  one  can  complain  that  a  superslitioas  reverenee  for 
churches  is  one  of  the  faults  of  modem  Italy.  There,  no  part  of  the  chmpoh, 
neither  choir  nor  altar,  is  treated  irith  ceremony  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  aerioos 
Protestant.    It  is  superfluous,  however,  to  add  thai  no  disrespect  is  intended. 
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beaotjpredispottct  tfie  mincU  of  sdany  to  devotkm ;  but  it  i»  raovt 
important  that  those  who  aspire  to  spread  the  devotional  spirit 
should  consult  the  feelings  of  those  on  whom  they  desire  to  act, 
nd  not  to  be  led  astray  by  their  own  arbitrary  associations  of 
ideas,  and  die  whims  bred  in  the  hotbed  of  their  own  imagina- 
tioDs.  Mr.  Robertson  says,  with  great  truth,  '  What  I  apprehend 
if  the  substitution  of  a  poetic,  romantic,  aesthetic  $omeihing  fix 
plain  duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour.'  He  complains  '  that  per- 
iODs  of  susceptible  years  and  character  are  taoght  it  is  a  mark  of 
ft  **  high,  tender,  affectionate  mind ''  to  long  after  splendours  of 
vonhip  unknown  in  the  English  Church  of  this  day ;'  and  the% 
iaitead  of  being  desired  to  keep  their  imaginations  and  feelings 
in  check,  they  are  actually  taught  to  think  it  creditable  that  these 
iit  not  under  the  control  of  their  judgments  ;  and  so  little  is  the 
danger  and  the  nnreasonableness  of  this  state  of  mind  perceiredi 
that  the  pablic  has  more  than  once  been  gravely  assured  that 
ttanj  persons  are  retained  in  their  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Church  of  England  only  by  having  the  ritual  arranged  according 
to  their  iancy.*  Had  this  been  asserted  by  the  enemies  of  the 
^tem,  what  severer  satire  on  it  could  have  been  invented  ? 

In  favour  of  church  decoration,  it  is  urged  that  the  poor  man 
ihonld  not  be  led  to  think  the  rich  man  dedicates  to  God  that 
which  eosts  him  Twthing.     Undoubtedly  it  is  not  desirable  the 

Cor  man  should  think  the  expenditure  of  the  rich  man  selfish ; 
t  is  he  such  a  good  judge  of  architecture,  and  such  a  bad  judge 
of  everything  else,  that  he  can  appraise  every  gurgoyle  and  finial, 
*od  yet  think  additional  curates  and  schools  cost  nothing  ?  Does 
^  aigument  mean  that  when  the  poor  man  looks  at  the  church 
ftB  idea  of  superfluous  expense  should  be  suggested  ?  But  if  he 
thinks  the  poor  of  the  parish  neglected,  what  good  will  result 
&om  this  ?  Is  it  likely  he  will  be  soothed,  or  will  he  not  rather 
lie  irritated,  by  the  expensiveness  of  the  church? 

In  those  arrangements  which  involve  important  change,  higher 
CQBiaderations  even  than  those  before  us  are  involved.  It  is 
<XK  of  the  most  objectionable  consequences  of  these  disputes 
^  so  many  are  led  to  think  the  ritual  of  the  Church  an 
(ipea  question,  on  which  each  man  is  called  to  give  his  own  deci- 
sion, while  he  may  consider  himself  moderate  as  long  as  he 
keeps  within  the  Umits  reached  by  some  highflying  neighbour^ 
Chuige  of  anything  so  solemn  as  the  Church  service  is  to 
pMMt  minds  painful ;  and  when  it  is  furth^  associated  with  the 
^  of  controversy,  nothing  can  be  more  adverse  to  the  spirit 
^  devotion.     In  fact,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  most  trifling 

^  More  Uum  one  instance  might  be  qnoted  when  this  argument  has  been  nsed ; 
Mttt  it  naiieoeasarj  to  be  more  particmar. 
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alteration  is  often  the  signal  for  open  war  in  the  parish.  Tlie 
new  arrangement  of  the  church  is  taken  as  the  outward  sign 
of  opinions  to  which  the  majority  of  the  people  are  vehe- 
mently opposed.  No  doubt  the  suspicion  is  often  entertained 
unjustly ;  and  the  zealous  ritualist,  conscious  of  his  attachment 
to  the  reformed  Church,  may  feel  deeply  hurt ;  but  has  he  any 
right  to  complain?  if  he  wears  an  adversary's  uniform,  can  he 
wonder  if  he  is  supposed  to  belong  to  an  adverse  camp?  His 
protestations  against  Romish  doctrine  cannot  be  louder  nor  more 
eloquent  than  those  of  many  who  have  already  passed,  by  the 
way  he  is  taking,  to  Rome.  Nor  can  he  reasonably  blame  the 
opposition  he  meets  with  on  the  ground  that  the  changes  he 
advocates  are  unimportant.'  They  are  unimportant  only  on  the 
supposition  that  they  have  not  the  meaning  which  is  commonly 
assigned  to  them  ;  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  they  have  not  this  mean- 
ing, and  are  really  unimportant,  why  to  carry  them  does  he  com- 
promise his  own  personal  comfort  and  his  whole  chance  of 
usefulness?  Time,  too,  it  often  happens,  instead  of  healing, 
only  makes  the  ill  incurable.  As  month  follows  month  the 
rector's  zeal  and  influence  bring  him  partizans,  few,  perhaps, 
but  warm ;  and  when  at  last  he  longs  for  peace  and  is  anxious 
to  retrace  his  steps,  he  can  do  so  no  longer.  ^  There  is  nor 
going  hence  nor  tarrying  here.'  The  candelarian  and  super- 
altarian  party  in  his  parish  are  as  vehement  and  as  irritable 
as  the  tabulists  and  anticandelarians,  and  they  threaten  to  go  over 
to  Rome  unless  their  opponents  are  driven  to  the  meeting-house. 
And  all  this  tumult  is  purely  factitious.  The  zeal  which,  pro- 
perly directed,  might  have  evangelized  the  parish,  has  been 
diverted  to  objects  which,  if  carried,  would  have  been  trifling, 
and  in  their  failure  have  left  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  strife. 

The  Privy  Council,  weary  no  doubt  with  its  long  labour,  is 
disposed  to  regard  with  an  eye  of  favour  those  who  consider  the 
^  points  in  dispute  as  of  no  importance  in  comparison  with  Chris- 
tian charity  and  concord ;'  and  unquestionably  those  who,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  give  up  their  cherished  opinions,  make  no  small 
sacrifice.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  those  who,  having 
influence  to  check  the  course  of  innovation,  refrain  from  exert- 
ing it,  will  prove  in  the  end  the  best  friends  of  the  Church. 
To  maintain  present  peace  they  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
and,  to  all  appearance,  interminable  war.  The  distrust  and  dis- 
like of  the  Established  Church  which  the  suspicion  of  Roman- 
izing tendencies  has  caused  have  spread  further  and  penetrated 
deeper  than  is  generally  apprehended.  To  those,  indeed,  who 
observe  closely,  unmistakeable  proofs  of  this  appeared  in  the 
speeches  which  were  made  and  the  resolutions  which  were  proposed 
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at  the  yarious  meetings  held  on  occasion  of  the  Papal  aggression ; 
and  if  anj  similar  cause  of  public  excitement  were  to  occur,  it  is 
to  be  feared  these  hostile  feelings  would  be  still  more  manifestly 
displayed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  dissenting  preacher  chuckles. 
Hoe  Ithacus  velit.  Schism  is  a  sin  to  the  guilt  of  which  the 
public  mind  in  this  country  is  scarcely  sufficiently  alive ;  but  yet 
in  a  parish  where  the  sick  are  visited,  the  ignorant  taught,  and 
the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  many  a  Dissenter 
fe<Js  an  imeasy  suspicion  that,  after  all,  he  might  as  well  go  to 
diorch — and  accordingly  Bethesda  chapel  thins.  But  when  the 
new  rector  is  reported  to  be  a  Papist  in  disguise,  and  those  who 
are  no  critics  in  divinity  can  all  see  the  new  church  arrange- 
ments—the cross  and  candlesticks  on  the  altar,  and  the  surplice 
in  the  pulpit-~doubt  is  at  an  end.  Dread  of  Rome  is  the 
animating  principle  of  popular  theology  among  the  English. 
Thej  see  their  most  detested  bugbear  standing  before  them,  and 
their  only  maxim  of  policy  and  duty  is  to  fly  as  far  as  possible — 
they  tbiidc  they  cannot  go  too  far — in  the  opposite  direction. 


We  regret  to  find  that  the  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Devonport, 
conceives  his  character  impeached  by  some  remarks  we  thought  it 
OTxrdnty  to  make  in  a  recent  article  on  church-building.  In  the 
iMtances  of  injudicious  expenditure  which  we  quoted  to  illus- 
trate our  meaning,  we  had  no  intention  of  imputing  blame  to 
individuals,  any  further  than  blame  is  implied  by  a  strong  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  a  practical  question.  We  never  doubted  the 
good  intentions  of  any  whose  proceedings  we  called  in  question, 
and  we  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  inquire  whether 
the  responsibility  rested  with  churchwardens,  rector,  or  building 
committee. 

In  the  present  instance  the  rector  is  anxious  to  make  it  known 
that  the  spire  was  built  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  bene- 
volent individual,  who  gave  land  to  the  value  of  1500/.,  and  houses 
of  the  yearly  rent  of  150/.,  on  the  understanding  that  the  church 
should  be  built  according  to  his  own  views  of  propriety.  Such 
being  the  facts,  the  rector  is  exonerated  ;  and  we  can  only  express 
our  regret  that  so  munificent  a  gift  was  clogged  with  a  condition 
which  so  much  diminishes  its  usefulness.  We  do  not  deny  the 
right  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  works  of  charity  to  ask  help 
from  all  who  have  the  power  to  bestow  it.  It  was  for  the  sake 
of  the  applicants  themselves  that  we  suggested  the  expediency 
of  giving  some  better  guarantee  than  begging  letters  usually 
^ord  that  the  case  is  one  deserving  of  support,  and  that  it  is 

not 
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not  brought  before  atter  strangers  because  those  who  are  nearest 
hare  withheld  their  approbation  and  sympathy.  But  we  must 
persist  in  maintaining  the  opinion — one  which  for  the  cause  of 
charity  we  think  it  most  important  to  establish — ^that  neidier 
public  bodies  nor  individuals  have  any  right  to  circulate  appeals 
on  behalf  of  spiritual  destitution,  when  they  are  spending  their 
resources  on  architectural  decoration. 

The  improvement  of  church  architecture  is  a  very  laudaUe 
though  a  secondary  object.  Committees  may  be  formed  and 
sums  to  any  amount  subscribed  to  promote  it :  we  only  ask  tiiat 
things  should  be  called  by  their  right  names,  and  common  can- 
dour requires  that  money  should  not  be  demanded  for  one  purpose 
and  applied  to  another. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China  and  the 
British  Tea  Plantations  in  the  Himalaya^  with  a  Narrative  qf 
Adventures  and  a  full  Description  of  the  Culture  of  the  Tea  Plant, 
the  Agriculturey  Horticulture^  and  Botany  of  China.  By 
Robert  Fortune.  Third  edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     8vo.     London,  1853. 

2.  A  Residence  among  the  Chinese ;  Inland^  on  the  Coasts  and  at 
Sea.  Being  a  Narrative  of  Scenes  and  Adventures  during  a 
Third  Visit  to  China^from  1853  to  1856.  Including  notices  of 
many  Natural  Productions  and  Works  of  Art^  the  Ctdture  of 
Silk,  ^c.  JVith  Suggestions  on  the  Present  War,  By  Robert 
Fortune.     With  Illustrations.     London.     1  vol.    8vo.    1857. 

3.  China :  A  General  Description  of  that  Empire  and  its 
Inhabitants,  with  the  History  of  Foreign  Intercourse  down  to 
the  events  which  produced  the  Dissolution  of  1857.  By  Sir 
John  Francis  Davis,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  late  her 
Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  China,  and  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Colony  of  Hongkong.  A  new  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1857. 

4.  L* Empire  Chinois :  faisant  suite  h  Touvrage  intituli  Souvenirs 
dun  Voyage  dans  la  Tartaric  et  le  Thibet.  Pslt  M.  Hue,  Ancion 
Missionnaire  Apostolique  en  Chine.  Deuxieme  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Paris,  1854. 

"VfR.  FORTUNE  first  went  to  China  in  1843  to  collect 
-^•^  botanical  specimens  for  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
He  returned  to  this  country  in  1846,  but  again  revisited  the 
Celestial  Empire  in  1848,  having  been  commissioned  by  the 
East  India  Directors  to  procure  tea^lants  and  te»-makers  for 
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tbdr  plaotetioiw  in  the  HimftUjas.  His  inttractions  fulfilled,  he 
cune  back  to  England  in  1851,  and  was  once  more  despatclied 
in  1852  to  secure  an  additional  stock  of  plants  and  workmen. 
He  remained  with  this  object  till  1856,  at  which  period  he  had 
mux  altogether  nearij  nine  years  among  the  people  of  China. 
£&ch  of  fais  joomeys  has  been  made  die  subject  of  a  separate 
work.  His  earlier  narratires  were  in  their  third  edition  printed 
together,  with  the  tide  of  *  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of 
China,*  and  in  *  A  Residence  among  the  Chinese '  we  have  now 
the  account  of  his  last  visit,  which  terminated  at  the  close  of 
1856.  The  value  and  interest  of  these  works  is  verj  great* 
The  remark  suggested  to  Voltaire  by  our  slender  acquaintance 
with  the  Celestial  Empire  has  not  jet  lost  all  its  truth :  *  We  on 
^ii  globe  are  like  insects  in  a  garden — those  who  live  on  an  oak 
tddom  meet  those  who  pass  their  short  lives  on  an  ash.'  But  the 
inhabitants  of  the  oak  are  both  more  frequent  now  in  their  visits 
to  the  ash,  and  carry  further  their  survey  of  the  myriads  who  cover 
iti  learei.  The  ^here  of  Mr,  Fortune  s  observation  was  as  varied 
as  it  was  prolonged.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  districts 
to  which  foreigners  are  limited  by  treaty,  he  advanced  boldly 
^  Ae  interior.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  went  habited  like  the 
Q^Tes,  lived  with  them  as  one  of  themselves,  and  saw  them  free 
&^  erery  species  of  restraint.  What  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  without  disguise  he  has  described  without  a  trace  of 
tbe  exaggeration  which  has  rendered  worthless  half  the  books 
npoo  China.  His  narrative  is  characterised  by  a  soberness  and 
*UBplici^  which  are  the  sure  prognostication  of  veracity.  In  this 
'aspect  it  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  clever  and  entertaining 
*ork  of  M.  Hue.  Where  the  prejudices  of  this  vainglorious 
^esiastic  do  not  intervene,  his  account  of  Chinese  customs  is 
^I'Qslly  exact ;  but  in  his  history  of  his  personal  adventures  he 
appears  throughout  to  take  the  proverbial  privileges  of  a  traveller. 
From  the  outset  of  his  journey  he  wore,  to  the  horror  of  the  man« 
daiins,  the  red  girdle  and  yellow  hat  which  are  the  attributes  of 
'oyaky,  and  in  which  no  subject  is  permitted  to  appear  under  pain 
of  perpetual  exile.  Dressed  as  an  emperor,  he  assumed  im- 
pcnal  anthority.  A  solitary  and  obnoxious  foreigner,  he  bearded 
gwemors  of  towns  and  provinces  ;  and  everywhere  these  jealous 
ud  conceited  functionaries  changed  their  nature  in  his  presence, 
^  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country  tremblingly  obeyed  the 
lonlly  commands  of  the  majestic  M.  Hue.  If  his  ^  open  sesame  * 
'f^Uy  effected  the  wonders  he  describes,  we  must  impute  it  en- 
^Ij  to  his  own  moderation  that  he  is  not  at  this  moment 
E<nperor  of  China. 
There  is  a  proverb  which  says  that  every  man  will  speak  of 
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the.  fair  as  his  own  market  has  gone  in  it  This  is  alone  sufficient 
to  account  for  many  of  the  opposite  conclusions  which  travellers 
have  formed  of  the  qualities  of  the  nations  they  visit.  So  long 
as  the  Jesuits  were  countenanced  in  China  they  filled  their  books 
with  glowing  descriptions  of  the  virtues  and  civilization  of  the 
people,  but,  after  they  were  persecuted  and  expelled,  spoke  in 
censure  as  exaggerated  as  their  former  praise.  Mr.  Fortune 
dwells  upon  the  importance  of  preserving  good  humour  wheo 
surrounded  by  Chinese.  Laugh  and  joke  with  them,  he  says, 
and  all  will  go  well,  but  once  lose  your  temper,  and  you  will 
probably  be  hooted  and  pelted  with  stones.  A  stranger,  who  has 
little  tact,  geniality,  and  forbearance,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  irri- 
tated when  a  pestering  mob  call  him  a  *  Pak  Quei-tze,*  or  White 
Devil,  which  is  the  general  name  in  China  for  a  foreigner  ;  and 
the  man  who  has  been  pelted  with  stones  brings  away  very 
difierent  notions  of  the  people  from  one  who  has  drawn  forth  mirth 
and  smiles.  Not  only  does  it  depend  upon  the  traveller  whether 
he  elicits  the  amiable  or  evil  qualities  of  the  natives,  but  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  him  by  what  he  sees  are  influenced  by  his 
disposition,  his  health,  his  spirits.  He  who  carries  sunshine 
within  his  own  breast  throws  its  golden  hue  over  objects  which 
look  sombre  to  splenetic  or  uncongenial  minds.  Another  source 
of  discrepancy  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  features  presented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  different  districts.  Every  writer  is  prone 
to  generalize  his  own  limited  experience,  and  many  persons,  as 
Mr.  Fortune  intimates,  have  mistaken  the  traits  of  the  low  rabble 
of  Canton  for  imperial  characteristics.  Voltaire  long  ago  exposed 
the  error  of  judging  a  people  by  its  maritime  population.  *  What,' 
he  asks,  '  would  the  Chmese  have  said  if  they  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  French  coast  at  the  period  when  the  law  of  nations 
sanctioned  the  confiscation  of  the  cai^o,  and  custom  permitted  the 
murder  of  the  crew  ?  *  Thus  the  dissimilar  views  are  frequently 
rather  one-sided  than  contradictory.  Both,  said  Dr.  Johnson  of 
the  remarks  of  Lord  Orrery  and  Delany  on  Swift,  were  right 
— only  Delany  had  seen  most  of  the  good  side.  Lord  Orrery  most 
of  the  bad. 

It  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  as  a  very  singular 
people.  Goldsmith,  who  looked  into  the  subject  when  he  wrote 
his  '  Citizen  of  the  World,'  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  Celestial 
philosopher,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  and  we  were  prettj 
much  alike.  The  works  of  Mr.  Fortune  confirm  this  opini<m. 
Their  radical  peculiarities  are  not  greater  than  those  of  most  other 
races,  and  the  better  they  are  known  the  more  apparent  it  becomes 
that  man  in  China  is  much  the  same  as  mai)  elsewhere.  One 
anomaly  indeed  they  exhibit,  which  has  excited  endless  speculation^ 
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80<i  has  never  been  explained.  They  anticipated  every  European 
oatioQ  bj  seyeral  centuries  in  some  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of 
art  and  icience — in  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet, 
in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  in 
the  iiaibrication  of  paper,  and  in  the  invention  of  printing.  They 
hit  upon  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances,  and  compounded  and 
coloured  porcelain  with  a  perfection  which  has  defied  imitation. 
The  means  by  which  they  secured  the  splendid  hues  which  dis- 
tbgnish  their  finest  vases  are  still  a  secret,  and  were  certainly 
attained  by  processes  too  complicated  to  be  the  result  of  chance. 
The  civilization  which  they  conquered  in  ages  past  they  have 
tedubosly  kept  Nowhere  is  leamiiig  held  in  equal  esteem, 
oowhere  is  education  so  widely  spread,  nowhere  are  books  cheaper 
or  more  prized.  With  all  this  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
«reful  retention  of  the  benefits  they  inherited  from  remote 
^Qcestors,  they  have  hardly,  in  hundreds  of  years,  advanced  a 
^.  How  dlid  it  happen  that  the  intellects  which  bad  proceeded 
10  &r  in  the  path  of  discovery  should  have  suddenly  stopped 
<bort— that,  having  made  large  strides  forward,  they  should  not 
bave  continued  to  make  others  in  the  same  direction,  which  our 
ttperience  shows  to  be  still  more  easy  and  just  as  urgent?  By 
what  means  has  original  thought  and  inquiry  been  suspended  for 
^g^  in  millions  of  enlightened  and  educated  minds,  and  the 
^s&Ting  for  progress,  which  seems  an  instinct  of  tutored  intellects, 
keen  utterly  extinguished?  These  are  questions  which  many 
^yt  attempted  to  answer,  but  the  causes  they  have  assigned 
^pear  upon  examination  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  statement, 
luxler  another  form,  of  the  effects  they  are  produced  to  explain. 
The  problem  has  hitherto  baffled  ingenuity,  nor  can  we  perceive 
^t  cor  increased  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  people  has 
{iunisbed  us  with  additional  materials  for  its  solution.  ^  They 
resemble,'  says  Voltaire,  *  the  Egyptians,  who  began  by  instruct- 
^  the  Greeks,  and  ended  by  becoming  incapable  of  being  their 
daiciples.' 

One  phase  imder  which  this  singular  absence  of  inquiry 
appears  is,  that  they  have  little  love  of  knowledge  for  know- 
Mge's  sake.  *  They  profess,'  says  Sir  John  Davis,  *  to  set  no 
v^ne  on  abstract  science  apart  from  some  obvious  and  imme- 
^te  end  of  utility.'  Dr.  Abel,  who  accompanied  Lord  Amherst 
^  bis  embassy,  told  a  mandarin  that  the  metal  which  Sir 
Hwnpbry  Davy  had  discovered  to  be  the  base  of  potash  would 
^^^  into  flame  on  coming  in  contact  with  water,  and  the  English 
philosopher  hoped  to  astonish  the  Chinese  magnate  by  the  exhi- 
^o&m  of  the  phenomenon.  The  mandarin  asked  its  use,  and, 
Coding  that  it  furnished  nothing  to  the  material  comforts  of  life. 
Vol  102.— iVo.  203.  K  looked 
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looked  such  contempt  that  the  Doctor  had  not  the  cooiuge  to 
perform  the  experiment.  In  his  botanical  ezcorsions  the  people, 
who  observed  him  gathering  plants  which  were  neither  good  for 
food  nor  physic,  laughed  at  his  eagerness  and  pitied  his  ignorance. 
In  the  same  waj  they  re^rded  Mr.  Fortune  with  a  mixtare  of 
awe  and  compassion,  as  a  person  out  of  his  mind,  on  his  endea- 
vouring to  explain  to  them  that  he  collected  insects  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  their  structure  and  functions.  Once  he  tcAd  a 
group  of  little  folks  that  he  would  pay  them  for  any  rare  speci- 
mens they  brought  to  him  when  he  came  back  from  his  dtily 
ramble,  and  the  result  is  an  illustration  of  their  utter  inability  to 
frame  an  idea  of  Natural  History. 

'  In  the  eveniBg  when  I  returned,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  bottt, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  banks  of  the  stream  crowded  with  a  mul- 
titude of  people  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  Old  women  and  young  ones, 
men  and  boys,  and  infants  in  arms  were  huddled  together  upon  the 
bank.  Some  had  baskets,  others  wooden  basins ;  others  agaio,  h<^ow 
bamboo  tubes ;  and  the  vessels  they  carried  were  as  various  in  appear- 
ance as  the  motley  groups  which  now  stood  before  me.  ^*M&  jung! 
ma  jung !  **  (buy  insects,  buy  insects !)  was  now  shouted  out  to  me  by 
a  hundred  voices,  and  I  saw  the  whole  matter  clearly  explained. 
On  examining  the  baskets  and  other  vessels  which  were  eagerly  opened 
for  my  inspection,  what  a  sight  was  presented  to  my  view  !  Butterflies, 
beetles,  dragon-flies,  bees — legs,  wings,  scales,  antennae — all  broken 
and  nixed  up  in  wild  confusion.  I  emleavoured  to  explain  to  the  good 
people  that  my  objects  were  quite  misunderstood,  and  that  such  masses 
of  broken  insects  were  utterly  useless  to  me.  "  What  did  it  signify  ? — 
they  were  only  for  medicine,  and  would  have  to  be  broken  up  at  m^ 
rate." ' — JForiune^s  JBesidence  among  the  Chinese,  p.  60. 

That  the  insects  were  articles  in  the  English  PharBMCopma 
was  the  only  rational  motive  which  the  people  could  discover  £or 
Mr.  Fortune's  proceedings,  and  when  he  had  disabosed  them  of 
this  charitable  construction  they  contemplated  his  purchase  of 
entomological  curiosities  with  the  same  sort  of  self-complacent 
pity  that  our  navigators  were  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  die 
savages  who  bartered  valuaUe  products  for  a  few  worthless 
beads.  The  Chinese  have  as  little  objection  as  ourselves  to  profit 
by  folly ;  and  having  ascertained  his  determination  to  )mj  mumi- 
tilated  insects  by  the  head,  instead  of  broken  insects  by  Ae 
pound,  Uiey  were  iiot  slow  to  adi^t  the  supply  to  the  denaad. 
The  trade  Mr.  Fortune  established  in  a  commodity  which,  in  t^ 
double  sense  of  the  term,  th^  considered  *  a  drug,'  rendered  bina 
popular  in  the  district,  and  wherever  he  went  die  villagers  invited 
the  deluded  EngUshman,  whose  Isaacy  had  taken  a  turn  m> 
lucrative  to  themselves,  ^  to  come  in  axid  drink  tea.'  His  displ^ 
of  his  accuBiulated  treasures  one  day  bom  hb  boat  to  a  dowd 
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apott  the  canal  appears,  howerer,  to  hare  raited  their  respect 
for  his  pursuits.  *  Can  all  these  things  hav^  been  collected  here  ? ' 
was  OQ  every  lip,  *  for  many  of  them  we  have  never  seen,  although 
we  are  mtives  of  the  place,  and  this  is  our  home/  Objects  rrhich 
indiridiialiy  seemed  contemptible,  looked  imposing  in  the  mass, 
and  they  at  least  admired  the  sight,  though  they  might  be  as  far 
as  ever  from  comprehending  the  science.  A  nation  which  will 
Dot  investigate  in  laith,  and  which  refnses  to  approach  a  subject 
of  which  the  practical  bearings  are  not  apparent  on  the  surface, 
can  never  penetrate  far  into  the  secrets  of  nature.  They  must 
be  oootent  to  produce  the  blossom  and  the  flower  before  they  can 
gather  the  fruit ;  but  the  question  still  recurs,  why,  having  carried 
ImowM^  and  literature  so  far,  the  grand  truths  of  the  universe 
^old  not  possess  the  same  charm  for  a  Chinese  as  for  a 
European  mind.  They  value  such  an  order  of  facts  as  that 
Spaaish  flies  applied  to  the  skin  will  raise  a  blister,  and  remain 
npremely  indifierent  to  the  wonders  of  creation  as  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  the  animated  world.  What  in  other  countries 
is  the  foible  of  individuals  is  here  the  undeviating  characteristic 
of  the  entire  mass  of  myriads  of  reading  and  ingenious  people. 

i^ohrithatanding  the  importance  attached  to  medicine  by  this 
QtilitBrian  nation,  the  professors  of  the  art  have  usually  been  rated 
▼eiy  low  by  European  observers.  Mr.  Fortune  has  formed  a 
highsr  opinion  of  their  skill.  He  was  attacked  by  fever ;  and  as 
a  drowning  man,  he  says,  will  catch  at  a  straw^  he  sent  for  a 
native  physician.  Though  the  man  was  only  one  of  those  country 
iEscolapiases  who  abound  in  every  little  village,  he  set  to  work  in 
aa  inteliigent  manner  to  ascertain  the  disease,  and,  his  inquiries 
completed,  looked  as  if  he  understood  both  its  nature  and  its 
core;  He  dipped  the  knuckles  of  his  forefingers  into  hot  tea, 
aod  kneaded  his  patient  under  the  ribs,  round  the  back,  and  in 
Tarioas  oCh^r  places,  nipping  and  dragging  the  skin  till  the 
subject  of  all  this  manipulation  could  hardly  refrain  from  cvjmg 
OQt.  The  marks  remained  for  several  weeks  to  testify  to  the 
severity  (d  the  operation.  When  the  sufferer  had  been  suffi- 
cientiy  pinched  he  was  covered  with  blankets,  and  required  to 
wash  down  about  a  hundred  pills  with  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  Hiis 
formidable  dose  was  immediately  followed  up  by  three  large 
bieakfiast-cops  of  a  warm  decoction  made  from  a  variety  of  herbs, 
after  which  the  doctor  took  his  leave  with  a  promise  to  repeat  his 
risit  on  the  third  day,  and  an  assurance  that  if  the  fever  returned 
at  ^  the  next  arttack  would  be  slight  and  final.  An  hour  after- 
wards a  perspiration  broke  out,  and  the  relief  was  instantaneous. 
On  tiie  third  day  the  doctor  reappeared  before  the  feverish 
s}inptoms  were  renewed.     Mr,  Fortune  was  once  more  pinched, 
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took  another  hundred  pills,  and  again  drank  the  three  bowls  of 
decoction.  He  had  not  yet  drained  the  last  cup  when  his  body 
became  moist,  and  he  felt  that  the  remedies  had  anticipated  and 
beaten  the  fever.  The  pinching,  we  presume,  was  intended  to 
stimulate  the  skin  and  assist  the  medicines  in  inducing  perspira- 
tion. Whether  all  the  materials  of  the  decoction  were  operative 
may  be  doubted.  The  multiplicity  of  drugs  is  a  common  defect 
of  prescriptions  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East,  but  the  potion 
of  the  Chinaman  contained  at  least  the  essential  ingredients,  and 
he  showed  from  the  first  a  mastery  over  the  disease  which  the 
present  state  of  our  medical  science  does  not  often  permit  to  its 
most  accomplished  professors.  The  contempt  of  Chinese  physic 
has  in  many  instances  been  grounded  upon  fanciful  suppositions. 
A  celebrated  European  doctor,  in  Hongkong,  told  Mr.  Fortune 
in  1843,  that  the  natives  gathered  herbs  indiscriminately,  and 
administered  them  in  the  lump,  on  the  principle  that  if  one  did 
not  answer  the  purpose  another  would.  They  do  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  the  kind.  Like  Europeans,  they  probably  prescribe  me- 
dicines which  have  never  been  shown  to  be  remedies,  but  they 
equally  adapt  the  drugs  to  the  disease,  and  have  discovered 
several  of  undoubted  efficacy.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Shanghae,  states 
that  they  have  a  tonic  in  common  use  which  rivals,  and  perhaps 
surpasses,  any  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  pharmacopoeias. 
M.  Hue  announces  the  far  more  momentous  fact  that  some  of  their 
practitioners  can  combat  the  worst  cases  of  hydrophobia — a 
malady  upon  which  our  faculty  have  exhausted  experiments, 
without  ever  once  approximating  to  a  cure.  A  peasant  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pekin  restored  a  deaf  Chinese  at  Macao  to 
hearing,  after  several  French,  English,  and  Portuguese  physi- 
cians had  tried  upon  him  in  vain  the  resources  of  their  art. 
They  talked  learnedly  on  the  mechanism  of  the  ear,  showed  their 
knowledge,  but  did  not  touch  the  disease.  The  peasant  gathered 
a  herb  which  was  considered  a  specific  in  the  district  where  he 
was  born,  squeezed  its  juices  into  the  deaf  man's  ears,  which  dis- 
charged a  prodigious  quantity  of  matter,  and  in  two  days  he  had 
completely  recovered.  No  exertions  should  be  spared  by  the 
resident  Europeans  to  ascertain  the  real  virtue  of  these  reputed 
remedies,  and  secure  the  blessing  for  the  world. 

It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  usual  manner  in  which  knowledge  has 
unaccountably  stopped  short  with  the  Chinese,  that,  having  from 
time  immemorial  been  to  a  considerable  extent  intelligent  prac- 
titioners of  physic  and  extremely  expert  in  setting  fractured  bones^ 
they  have  never  acquired  the  barest  rudiments  of  that  department 
of  surgery  which  depends  on  the  use  of  the  knife.  In  all  those  cases 
in  which  European  skill  has  gained,  upon  the  whole,  the  greatest 
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trinmpbs,  they  remain  helpless  spectators,  and  have  not  so  much 
as  attempted  the  alleviation   of  suffering  humanity.     The  ad- 
mirable medical  missionaries,  who  give  their  services  gratuitously, 
here  shine  without  a  rival,  and  exalt  English  science  and  benevo- 
lence in   the   eyes   of  their   conceited  and  suspicious  patients. 
Many  of  the  injuries  which  come  under  their  care  are  produced  by 
the  practice  of  distorting  the  feet  of  the  women — the  most  pre- 
posterous of  all  the  methods  contrived  by  the  presumption  of  man 
for  remodelling  the  form  he  received  from  the  Creator.      The 
iostep  is  bent  back  upon  itself,  and  the  four  smaller  toes  are  bent 
down  under  the  instep,  till,  in  the  words  of  M.  Hue,  *  nothing 
remains  at  the  extremity  of  their  legs  except  shapeless  stumps.' 
The  support  of  the  body  is  thus  diminished  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  gait  becomes  limping,  uncertain,  and  laborious.     '  Few  of 
the  Chinese  women,'  says  Dr.  Lockhart,  *  can  walk  far,  and  they 
always  appear  to  feel  pain  when  they  try  to  walk  quickly  or  on 
uneven  ground.'     The  worst  result  of  all  is  that  they  frequently 
fall  and  break  their  limbs,  and,  in  spite  of  the  appliances  of  surgical 
skill,  sometimes  die  from  the  effects.     The  utilitarian  propensities 
of  the  Chinese  might  have  been  expected  here  to  counteract  the 
fandes  of  a  perverted  taste.    The  long  nails  of  certain  mandarins 
and  Buddhist  priests  are  an  indication  that  they  are  above  manual 
labour.     The  crippled  feet  have  not  even  the  recommendation 
of  ministering  to  the  pride  of  station,  for  it  appears  from  the 
account  of  Mr.  Fortune  that  the  custom  is  nearly  as  prevalent 
among  the  poor  as  among  the  rich  throughout  the  central  and 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.     In  the  southern  provinces  the 
labouring  classes  commonly  keep  the  feet  which  God  has  given 
them.     Personal  appearance  is  the  sole  pretence  for  the  dis- 
tortion,   and   this,    to  eyes   that   have   not   been   depraved   by 
habit,  is  spoilt  by  the  practice.    *  With  features  of  more  European 
cast  than  Asiatic,'  says  Mr.  Fortune  of  the  women  of  the  city  of 
Tse-kee,  *  and  very  pleasing,  with  a  smooth  fair  skin,  and  with 
a  slight  colour  in  their  cheeks  just  sufBcient  to  indicate  good 
health,  they  are  almost  perfect,  were  it  not  for  that  barbarous 
custom  of  compressing  the  feet.'     But  we  must  not  triumph  too 
much    over   Chinese    admiration    of    deformity.     What,    asks 
if.  Hue,  would  their  ladies  say  if  we  told  them  that  beauty  con- 
sisted in  an  impalpable  figure  instead  of  imperceptible  feet,  and 
that  it  was  infinitely  better  to  have  the  waist  of  a  wasp  than  the 
feet  of  a  goat  ?     He  evidently  believes  that  neither  would  succeed 
in  sfaaniing  the  other,  and  that,  rather  than  revert  to  nature,  the 
£>ir  controversialists  would  compromise  the  matter  by  adopting 
koth  systems  at  once. 
The  veneration  which  the  Chinese  entertain  for  the  remains 
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of  their  departed  relations  precludes  the  notion  of  dissection, 
and  must  alone  have  prevented  their  rivalling  Europeans  in 
surgical  skill.  The  circumstances  attending  their  funerals  are 
questions  of  absorbing  interest  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  subjects 
of  the  ceremonies  as  well  as  to  their  friends.  M.  Hue  was  near 
dying  in  his  progress  through  China.  On  his  recovery  the  prefect 
of  the  town  called  upon  him  and  paid  his  court  by  assuring  the 
convalescent  traveller  that  he  bad  ordered  for  bim,  while  \m 
malady  was  at  its  height,  a  magnificent  coffin  of  the  first  makar 
in  Kuen-kiang-hien.  M.  Hue  thanked  him  with  warmth  for 
his  considerate  forethought,  and  went  to  see  the  lodging  pre- 
pared for  him,  which  '  was  made  out  of  four  enormous  trunks 
of  trees,  neatly  planed,  coloured  violet,  and  beautifully  varnished.' 

^  Nowhere  else,'  he  continues,  '  than  in  China  could  men  be  heard 
exchanging  compliments  about  a  coffin.      In  every  country  in  the 
world  people  fbrbear  to  speak  of  this  mournful  object  destined  to 
contain  the  remains  of  a  relation  or  friend.     It  is  prepared  in  secret 
out  of  sight  of  the  world,  and  when  death  enters  the  house  the  coflin  is 
iotrodiiced  by  stealth  to  avoid  aggravating  the  grief  of  a  heartbroken 
family.     The  Chinese  view  the  matter  in  a  totally  difierent  light.     In 
their  ^es  a  coffia  is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  to  the  dead,  and 
of  taste  and  luxury  to  the  living.     In  the  great  towns  they  are  dis^ 
played  with  elegant  decorations  in  magnificent  shops,  and  carefidly 
painted,  varnished,  and  polished  in  order  to  allure  the  passers-by  and 
induce  them  to  buy.     reople  in  easy  circumstances  always  in  hkct 
provide  themselves  beforehand   with  one  to  their  fancy,   and   until 
the  time  arrives  for  lying  down  in  it  keep  it  in  the  house   as  a 
handsome  piece  of  furniture  of  which  the  utility  is  not  immediate,  but 
wbidi  cannot  fail  to  be  a  consoling  and  agreeable  object  in  a  handsomely 
deoocated  apartment.     The  coffin  above  all  is  considered  an  excellent 
method  for  children  in  a  decent  rank  to  show  the  intensity  of  their 
filial  piety  to  the  authors  of  their  being.     It  is  a  great  consolation  to  a 
son  to  be  able  to  purchase  a  coffin  f<»r  an  old  father  or  mother,  and 
make  a  solemn  offering  of  it  when  they  least  expect  it.    When  we  love 
we  are  always  ingenious  in  contriving  agreeable  surprises.    If  a  person 
is  not  sufficiently  favoured  by  fortune  to  keep  a  coffin  ready,  care  is 
still  taken  not  to  wait  till  the  last  moment,  that  the  dying  man  b^>re 
saluting  the  world,  as  they  say  in  China,  may  have  the  satisfiaetion  of 
casting  a  glance  at  his  last  abode.    Thus,  when  a  patient  is  given  over, 
if  he  has  the  luck  to  be  surrounded  by  loving  friends,  they  never  Ml  to 
buy  kirn  a  coffin  and  to  put  it  by  the  side  of  his  bed.     In  the  country 
this  is  not  so  easy ;  coffins  there  are  not  always  kept  ready  mede^  and 
moreover  the  peasantry  have  not  the  same  luxurious  habits  as   the 
residents  in  towns.     Tliey  simply  send  for  the  carpenter  of  the  plaoe, 
who  measures  the  patient,  and  takes  care  to  remind  him  that  th^re 
must  be  a  little  allowance  for  the  elongation  of  the  body  afW  deatk. 
As  soon  as  they  have  agreed  on  the  length  and  breadth,  and  above  all 
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QjWitbeprie^tlM  wood  18  brought,  mcI  the  ttwy^ra  <mt  it  into  boards  in 
tbe  eonrt  ckw  to  the  chambtr  of  the  dying  maiu  If  he  it  sot  alway* 
carried  to  see  then  at  work»  he  it  able  at  least  .to  hear  the  harsh  and 
mekoohdy  sound  of  the  saw  which  divides  the  p^ka,  while  death  ia 
occu]Hed  in  sepamtiog  him  from  life.  All  this  is  done  without  emotion, 
aod  with  unalterable  calmness.  I  have  more  than  once  been  a  witness 
of  such  scones,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  always  astonished 
me  the  most  in  the  extraordinary  usages  of  the  Chinese.* — V Empire 
Ckinoisy  torn.  ii.  p.  40. 

Once  M.  Hu€  met  a  proceaaion  in  which  a  coffin  wai  borne 
opon  one  litter,  and  a  livid  and  emaciated  man  up<m  another. 
He  bad  been  tak^a  ill  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  waa  being 
cvned  to  his  borne.  Hia  eyea  were  fixed  upon  hia  coffin,  which 
was  the  most  grateful  apectacle  hia  friends  could  present  to  hia 
&ilin^  viaioiL  The  Cbineae,  in  truth,  appear  to  pi^  more 
s^Uoft  to  tbe  habitationa  of  tbe  dead  than  to  those  of  tbe 
Hfing.  When  the  coffin  baa  received  ita  occupant,  the  family  are 
in  no  hurry  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  quick  lime  strewn  at  the  bottom, 
tbe  thidmeaa  of  the  aidea,  and  the  careful  cementing  of  the  joints, 
pEevent  the  escape  of  the  products  of  corruption,  and  the  ooffin 
itself  seema  not  more  diapleasing  to  them  full  than  empty.  It  is 
soxaetimes  kept  till  the  anniversary  of  the  death,  psjtly  to  do 
beooor  to  the  deceased,  partly  to  allow  time  for  dioosii^  the  site 
for  a  grave.  To  this  they  attach  immense  importance.  Ceme-* 
tenes  are  not  cuatomaiy  with  them,  but  each  family  provides  its 
ovD  resting-plaee  in  the  beat  situation  it  can  command.  Monk 
I^ewis,  in  viaiting  hia  ancestral  mausoleum  ia  the  midst  of  an 
onoge-gTore  in  Jamaica,  aaid  that  the  beauty  of  the  acene  *•  quite 
gtTe  him  an  appetite  for  being  buried.'  The  Chinese  have  tbe 
s>aie  preference  for  lovely  localities.  They  pick  out  romantic 
poetiona  upon  hill*sidea,  where  Nature  appears  under  her  most 
^oduuiting  aspects.  Other  circumstances,  only  known  to  the 
uuiiated,  are  supposed  ta  render  one  spot  more  eligible  than 
sj^otber,  and  there  are  a  clasa  of  diviners  who  determine  ^e 
sitoatioQ  for  a  fee.  Even  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  an  element  in 
the  qaeatioo,  Mc  Fcurtune  relates  that  one  of  our  princijial 
laoiebanta  waa  present  when  a  tray  containing  a  variety  of  dif* 
feroirt  earths  was  brought  to  tbe  w^-known  Howqua  at  Canton, 
^  the  old  man,  after  examining  them  with  care,  selected  ihe 
sample  with  which  he  wished  has  ashes  to  mingle.  Some  of  the 
coffins  are  left  in  the  op«s  air  and  thatched,  perhaps  for  want  of 
^  sstisiactory  site  for  tbe  permanent  interment  Every  year,  and 
somatimea  ofteoer,  the  turvivors  visit  the  tombs  of  their  deceased 
Stives,  cle^  away  the  grass,  tend  tbe  flowers  which  are  planted 
'wmd  l^m^  decorate  them  with  strips  of  coloured  paper,  chant 
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prayers,  bum  incense,  and  set  out  choice  little  dishes  of  food, 
M.  Hue  having  asked  a  mandarin  whether  he  believed  that  the 
dead  ate,  he  expressed  astonishment  at  the  inquiry,  and  replied 
that  the  purpose  of  the  custom  was  to  testify  to  the  departed  that 
they  lived  in  the  memory  of  their  friends,  who  loved  to  serve  them 
just  the  same  as  when  they  were  on  earth.  The  utmost  value 
is  set  upon  these  sepulchral  attentions.  To  secure  them  the 
Chinese  who  die  at  a  distance  are  always,  where  the  cost  of 
the  transport  can  be  provided,  conveyed  to  the  family  residence. 
If  they  remove  in  a  body  to  another  locality,  they  constantly  take 
with  them  the  remains  of  their  dead.  When  Mr.  Fortune  visited 
Shanghae  in  1848,  he  found  that  several  of  the  lower  order  of 
Chinese  had  sold  their  hovels  to  Europeans  for  the  sites  of  honses. 
The  principal  care  of  even  these  poor  people  was  to  carry  with 
their  other  effects  the  relics  of  mortality,  and,  where  the  coffi^  had 
rotted  away,  the  proprietors  stood  with  a  book  containing  a  list 
of  the  bones  which  compose  the  human  frame,  that  they  might  be 
satisfied,  by  a  comparison  with  the  inventory,  that  not  a  fragment 
was  left  behind.  This  supposes  some  knowledge  of  the  skeleton, 
which  may  not  unlikely  form  a  part  of  general  education,  with  a 
view  to  such  occurrences.  Sir  John  Davis  once  saw  an  old  man, 
on  an  occasion  of  the  kind,  who  had  the  entire  catalogue  by  heart, 
and  who,  as  he  drew  forth  each  bone,  wrote  down  its  name  on  a 
slip  of  paper. 

*  I  was  once  or  twice,'  says  Mr.  Fortune,  *  in  the  wild  mountain 
districts  in  the  interior  at  the  time  when  the  natives  visited  the 
tombs.  Even  the  most  retired  parts  had  their  visitors,  and  it  was 
both  pleasing  and  affecting  to  see  the  little  groups  assembled  round 
the  graves,  paying  the  tribute  of  affection  to  those  whose  memory 
they  revered  and  loved.  The  widow  was  seen  kneeling  by  the 
grave  of  her  lost  husband ;  children,  often  very  young,  shedding 
tears  of  sorrow  for  a  father  or  mother ;  and  sometimes  an  old  man, 
whose  hair  was  white  with  age,  was  there  mourning  the  loss  of 
those  whom  he  had  looked  to  as  the  support  of  his  dedining 
years.'  M.  Hue  maintains  that  this  grief  is  only  skilful  acting. 
^  The  Chinese,'  he  says,  ^  are  completely  destitute  of  affection,  and 
have  no  conception  of  that  union  of  hearts  in  which  each  shares^ 
in  the  joys  and  griefs  of  the  other.'  The  filial  allegiance,  which 
is  still  so  strong  in  them,  he  believes  to  have  been  originally 
founded  upon  genuine  feeling ;  but  the  feeling  he  contends  has 
died  out,  and  nothing  remains  except  a  formal  habit,  enforced  by 
the  fear  of  the  bamboo.  Men  and  women  may  shed  abundance 
of  water  in  the  form  of  tears  ;  they  may  groan  and  sigh,  and  seem 
inconsolable  ;  but  the  whole  is  a  lying  representation,  and  merelj 
an  example  of  their  prodigious  talent  for  dissimulation.     Mr. 
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Fortone,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  there  is  as  much  genuine 
tanow  amongst  the  Chinese  for  the  loss  of  relatives  as  amongst 
onrsdyes,  and  that  parents  dote  apon  children,  and  children  love 
and  rererence  their  parents.  Whether  we  consider  the  character 
of  the  witness  or  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  his  testimony  is,  in 
our  opinion,  mach  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  M.  Hue.  The  Apos- 
tolic Missionary,  as  he  calls  himself,  like  all  persons  of  his  in- 
tolerant persuasion,  judges  mankind  by  their  views  of  popery, 
which  is  far  from  being  in  good  odour  at  present  with  the  Chinese 
people.  Because  they  refuse  to  favour  Roman  Catholicism,  he 
denies  that  they  have  any  religion  whatever;  or  that  there  is 
the  ikintest  trace  of  morality  among  them,  because  they  are  not 
attracted  by  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits.  Even  if  he  had  not 
written  with  the  deep  prejudice  of  a  disappointed  partisan,  his 
cndence  cannot  extend  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  individual 
obienration,  and  must  be  qualiBed  by  well-authenticated  instances 
of  an  opposite  character.  Especially  this  must  be  the  case  when 
hit  assertions  outrage  probability.  That  nature  should  be  entirely 
<lead  in  three  hundred  millions  of  people,  who  keep  up  the  forms 
of  lore  and  tenderness — that  they  should  all  conspire  to  mimic  a 
^^irtne  of  which  none  of  them  can  frame  an  idea — that  they  should 
he  one  vast  hive  of  hypocrisy,  without  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity possessing  those  better  notions  which  alone  create  in  the 
worserpart  of  the  public  the  necessity  for  the  hypocrisy — that  the 
^eiy  inodiers  should  be  destitute  of  the  instinctive  aiffection  for 
their  offspring  which  is  vouchsafed  to  the  fiercest  of  the  brute 
creation — that  every  emotion,  in  a  word,  of  man  for  man,  should 
^  utterly  extinct  in  a  civilized  nation  throughout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land, — this  is  an  anomaly,  an  unprecedented 
^uoostrosity,  which  we  should  not  credit  upon  the  asseveration  of 
a  hundred  M.  Hues.  His  own  book  refutes  him.  He  states 
^  the  Chinese  believe  that  the  worst  stages  of  sickness  are 
^^iiaed  by  the  temporary  absence  of  the  soul,  which  is  hovering 
^,  preparatory  to  its  final  flight.  They  imagine  that  it  is  pos- 
*iHe  to  induce  it  to  return  by  entreaties,  and  will  sometimes  run 
hither  and  thither,  addressing  to  it  the  most  moving  supplica- 
^"Wtt.  If  petitions  fail,  they  have  recourse  to  violence.  They 
shoot  in  the  surrounding  premises,  they  let  off  crackers,  they  push 
with  their  hands.  M.  Hue  was  witness  to  one  of  these  scenes. 
A  son,  the  pride  of  his  father  and  the  support  of  his  children,  was 
ut  the  last  stage  of  a  decline.  The  Apostolic  Missionary  heard 
«e  prayers,  the  sobs,  the  clamours  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
pwnit  of  the  fugitive  soul.  *  The  scene,'  he  says,  *  would  have 
»*en  truly  laughable  and  amusing  if  we  had  not  known  that  there 
^  question  of  a  numerous  family  in  expectation  of  a  frightful 
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calamity,  and  a  prey  ta  the  most  cnid-  anguish.  The  ▼oioeB  of 
those  little  children  and  that  old  man,  invoking  wiA  piercing  dies 
the  soul  of  a  father  and  a  son,  was  something  heartrending.'  If 
there  is  such  anxiety  to  stay  the  retreating  spirit — if  there  is 
SQiCh  violent  grief,  which  M.  Hue  himself  allows  to  be  real,  in 
anticipation  of  a  possible  death — why  must  the  tears  shed  for  the 
death  its^  be  unredeemed  hypocrisy  ?  Let  whoever  can  sup^ 
pose  that  the  misery  at  the  apprehended  loss  is  solely  raised  by 
the  fear  of  diminished  prosperity — that  it  is  jmre  material  selfish- 
ness, unmitig^ed  by  one  spark  of  personal  affection — still  the 
affliction  itself  is  genuine ;  whereas  M.  Hue  maintains  in  the 
same  breath  that  their  tears  for  the  dead  are  almost  invariably 
deceptive,  and  that  those  who  give  vent  to  them  are  only  adeoit 
performers  of  woeu  Death  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  must  mter 
innumerable  ho«ses  without  being  attended  by  sorrow*  Thougii 
the  English  are  noted  for  the  strength  of  their  domestic  attoch- 
ments,  §wift  maiataiiied  that  the  happiest  faces  were  to  be  seen  in 
mourning  coaches. 

The  particular  in  which  Chinese  affection  has  been  supposed 
to  be  lowest  is  in  the  feelings  of  fathers  fer  their  daughtecs. 
^  The  mother  who  is  the  happiest  in  her  girls,'  says  a  Chinese 
maxim,  '  is  she  who  has  only  boys.'  The  strong  desire  to  peiw 
petuaie  their  race  in  the  male  line  is  one  reason  of  their  pcifr- 
ference  for  sons»  and  another  is  the  comparative  helplessness  of 
women  in  earning  a  livelihood.  The  pleasure,  moreover,  of 
female  convessation,  whidi  is  the  most  refined  and  highest  charm 
of  our  society,  loses  many  of  its  delights  with  them  in  consequence 
of  their  neglect  to  educate  their  giris.  In  a  country  where  the 
lowest  male  peasant  can  read  and  write,  few  ladies  are  nmck 
versed  in  either  accomplishment  That  this  indicates  a  false 
and  unworthy  notion  of  the  capacities  of  women  is  undeniable ; 
but  we  suspect  that  we  are  prone  to  exaggerate  the  ccmtempt  m 
which  they  are  held,  and  that  in  the  upper  classes,  at  least,  their 
condition  is  the  result  of  a  more  marked  division  than  is  ussml 
with  us  of  the  attributes  of  the  sexes,  mther  than  from  a  complete 
disdain  of  feminine  qualities.  The  Chinese  simply  carry  the 
notion  of  Milton  to  excess^* 

*  For  contemplation  he,  and  valour,  fonn'd  ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.* 

M.  Que,  indeed,  asserU  that  *  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is  geneimlly 
regarded  as  a  family  humiliation  and  dishonour — a  sure  evidence 
of  the  curse  of  Heaven ;'  but  Mr.  Meadows,  an  miexceptionable 
witness,  completely  disposes  of  this  extravagant  libel.  *  I  here 
seen  hundreds  of  fathers  walking  about  with  snch  little  dishonoors 

and 
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aad  cnnef  in  their  ama,  hancUoiBjelj  dressed  and  pnttling  awaj 
to  the  pleased  and  pre»d  papas.'  M.  Hue,  agaiii^  asaeits  ^  that 
tbe  saffenngs,  the  privatioas,  the  ooateinpt,  all  the  sonvows  and 
disgraces  which  commence  at  their  cradle,  accompany  them  mer- 
ciiettlj  to  thek  temb  ;*  but  this  dreary  life  of  unbroIceB  wee  did 
not  prevent  Mr.  Fortmie  from  finding  them  as  apparoitly  light*^ 
batrted  as  they  wmre  certainly  merry  and  talkative.  Nor  does  the 
aliction  which,  accordinf  to  M.  Hue,  peorpetually  attends  them, 
distrKt  their  ninda  from  the  same  lore  of  dress  and  petty  vanities 
wUeh  occupy  the  serener  thoughts  of  tb^  sts  in  Europe.  The 
nuieiy  which  is  amused  with  toys,  and  wears  tbe  outward  form  of 
nurtb,  cannot  be  veiy  overwhelming.  In  the  benses  of  the 
wetltby  the  women  do  not  mingle  in  male  society,  but  this 
uolstioQ  dees  not  extend  to  the  Tower  and  middle  orders,  and 
eren  in  the  class  immediately  below  the  highest  the  seclusion 
is  ki  from  rigid.  Mr.  Fortune  used  to  observe  them  peeping 
at  Urn  from  behind  windows  and  doors,  till  curiosity  con* 
qieriag  bashfulness  they  entered  the  room  and  stood  watching 
Ub  from  a  little  distance.  If  he  moved  in  their  direction  they 
ran  away  with  affected  alarm,  but  soon  came  back.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  he  appears  to  have  inspired  any  real  terror 
^^as  in  the  case  of  a  young  lad,  who  after  looking  at  him  for 
some  time  said  to  his  lather,  *  If  I  go  near  him,  will  he  bite  me  ?** 
The  destruction  of  female  infants  M.  Hue  himself  admits  to  be 
theact  of  such  degraded  portions  of  the  population  as  are  to  be  found 
in  every  community ;  and  says,  in  total  inconsistency  with  many  of 
U«  statements,  '  thai  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Chinese  are 
^barians,  deskf  to  the  voice  of  nature,  who  sport  with  the  lives  of 
the  being*  to  whom  they  have  given  birth.'  Poverty  is  the  usual 
^o^e  for  child-murder.  Though  the  crime  is  considered  to  be 
iiKM^  frequ«it  than  in  Emrope,  no  certain  information  exists  on  the 
*tthject,  and  some  of  the  grounds  for  the  supposition  were  derived 
nom  false  evidence  or  mistaken  inferences.  It  was  affirmed  that 
Qinnerous  corpses  of  infants  were  to  be  met  with  in  rivers  or  by  the 
wajside,  where  they  were  devoured  by  dogs  and  pigs.  In  a  country 
^Intersected  with  canals,  and  where  millions  of  the  population 
reside  with  their  families  in  floating  houses  upon  the  water,  many, 
00  doubt,  had  been  drowned  accidentally.  M.  Hue,  however, 
^edares  that,  having  traversed  China  tor  ten  years,  he  never  set 
^yn  upon  the  body  of  a  single  child,  and  where  the  case  occurs 
be  beUeves  that  the  death  is  usually  natural,  and  that  the  remains, 
''^Pped  in  a  mat,  are  consigned  to  the  water  or  laid  by  the  road 
''^^sose  the  parents  have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  the  sepulture. 
There  is  not  the  same  consideration  for  the  bodies  of  the  young  as  of 
^ixiiu.    Mr.  FortUAe  frequently  found  their  coffins  piled  together 
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in  stacks,  and  M.  Hue  states  that  deep  wells,  into  which  quick 
lime  is  thrown  from  time  to  time,  are  constructed  at  the  public 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  all  the  dead  children  who 
may  be  brought. 

Notwithstanding  the  subordinate  position  of  Chinese  women, 
Mr.  Fortune  observed  that  in  bargainings  and  disputes  they  did 
not  degenerate  from  the  most  self-willed  specimens  of  the  sex  in 
Europe,  and  talked  considerably  louder  and  faster  than  the  men. 
Although,  if  the  account  of  M.  Hue  is  to  be  received,  they  must 
be  the  most  philosophic  females,  not  to  say  the  most  cheerful 
martyrs,  that  the  world  ever  saw,  their  patience  and  hilarity  have 
no  effect  in  keeping  their  tempers  in  check.  On  the  contrary, 
the  violence  of  their  rage  produces  a  novel  species  of  hysterics, 
which,  before  its  harmlessness  is  known,  might  be  turned  to  ex- 
cellent account  by  the  ladies  in  our  part  of  the  world.  One  of 
these  fits  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  a  bamboo  forest,  where 
two  men  were  cutting  down  some  trees  which  they  had  bought. 
They  had  just  felled  a  particularly  fine  specimen  which  was  not 
marked  for  sale,  and  the  wife  of  the  proprietor,  observing  the  mis- 
take, came  hastily  up : — 

'  She  commenced  first  in  low  short  sentences  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
bamboo,  then  louder  and  louder  sentence  after  sentence  rolled  from  her 
tongue,  in  which  she  abused  without  mercy  the  unfortunate  men  for 
their  conduct  At  last  she  seemed  to  have  worked  herself  up  to  a 
frantic  state  of  excitement ;  she  threw  off  her  head-dress,  tore  her  hair, 
and  screamed  so  loud  that  she  might  have  been  heard  for  more  than  a 
mile.  Her  passion  reached  the  chmax  at  last,  and  human  nature  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  With  an  unearthly  yell  and  a  sort  of  hysteric  gulp 
she  tumbled  backwards  on  the  ground,  threw  her  little  feet  in  the  air, 
gave  two  or  three  kicks,  and  all  was  still.  Up  to  this  point  I  had  been 
rather  amused  than  otherwise ;  but  as  she  lay  perfectly  still  and  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  I  became  alarmed.  The  poor  men  had  been  standing  all 
this  time  hanging  their  heads  and  looking  as  sheepish  as  possible.  I 
now  looked  round  to  see  what  effect  this  state  of  things  had  on  them. 
They  both  shrugged  their  shoulders,  laughed,  and  went  on  with  their 
work.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  I  came  back  to  the  spot 
to  see  how  matters  stood.  She  was  still  lying  on  the  ground,  but  ap- 
parently recovering.  I  raised  her  and  begged  her  to  sit  up,  which  she 
did  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head ;  but  she  either  could  not  or 
would  not  speak.  In  a  little  while  afterwards  I  saw  her  rise  up  and 
walk  slowly  and  quietly  home.  Such  scenes  are  very  conunon  in  the 
country.  These  Chinese  termagants  work  themselves  up  into  passions 
for  very  slight  things,  and  their  imprecations  and  curses  are  quite  fearfuL 
Many  of  them  stop  short,  and  get  pacified  before  they  reach  the  climax.' 
— Fortunes  Residence  in  China,  p.  100. 

When  Mr.  Fortune's  ear  had  got  accustomed  to  the  changes 
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which  were  rung  in  the  progress  of  these  storms,  he  conld  tell, 
withont  entermg  the  house,  whether  the  fit  was  at  its  commence- 
meot,  middle,  or  end.  The  husband  was  sometimes  ^he  object  of 
the  termagant's  wrath,  and  more  than  enough  appears  to  show  that 
it  is  not  the  wives  alone  that  are  deserving  of  compassion.  M.  Hue 
witnessed  a  matrimonial  quarrel  in  which  the  angry  couple  first 
Bbosed,  and  next  pelted  each  other.  Their  last  resource  was  to 
try  which  of  the  two  could  prove  most  provoking  by  breaking 
all  the  articles  in  the  house.  While  the  shrew  was  venting  her 
nige  upon  the  crockery  in  the  kitchen,  the  man  seized  a  large 
jMTing-stone  in  the  court  The  neighbours,  misinterpreting  his 
intentions,  rushed  forward  to  prevent  bloodshed,  but  his  malice 
was  directed  against  a  large  iron  pot  which  he  stove  in  at  a 
blow.*  Though  firays  will  sometimes  take  the  same  turn  with 
the  lower  orders  among  ourselves,  the  work  of  destruction  is 
Qsoally  confined  to  the  husband,  and  is  seldom  ventured  on  by 
the  wife.  Women  in  China  are  not  treated  with  the  deference 
which  is  shown  to  women  in  England ;  but  they  can  take  their 
own  part,  and  there  is  many  a  man,  we  suspect,  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  who  finds  that  his  helpmate  is  the  better  half.  In  all 
coontries  it  is  the  worst  temper  that  governs,  whether  it  chances 
to  be  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender. 

In  nothing  does  M.  Hue  give  a  more  unfavourable  report  of 
the  Chinese  than  with  respect  to  their  moral  conduct  In  gam- 
bling, debauchery,  and  drunkenness  they  have  never,  he  says,  been 
surpassed  by  any  nation,  and  to  these  vices  he  ascribes  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  pauperism.  Again  Mr.  Fortune  gives  evidence 
on  the  other  side :  ^  The  Chinese  as  a  nation  are  a  quiet  and 
sober  race ;  their  disturbances,  when  they  have  them,  are  unusually 
ooisj,  but  they  rarely  come  to  blows,  and  drunkenness  is  almost 
i3iduu)wn  in  the  country  districts,  and  rare  even  in  densely  popu- 

.  ^  The  turn  which  M.  Hoc  ffiyes  to  this  anecdote  is  an  instance  of  the  absurd 
i°^ereaees  to  which  he  is  led  by  his  prejudices.  '  Interest/  he  says,  *  is  often  the 
lole  motire  which  limits  the  liarshness  of  the  Chinese  towards  their  wives.  If 
^  treat  them  with  moderation,  it  is  on  a  principle  of  economy,  as  people  spare 
s  hme  because  it  costs  money,  and  because  if  it  is  killed  it  must  be  replaced. 
^^  bideons  calculation  is  by  no  means  chimerical  in  China.'  He  gives  the  sequel 
<rfthe  story  we  have  borrowed  from  him  in  proof  of  this  position.  A  bystander 
«id  to  the  husband  with  a  snule,  *  You  are  silly,  my  brother ;  instead  of  breaking 
^  pot  with  the  paving-stone,  why  did  you  not  break  your  wife's  head  ?  Then 
70a  Yonld  have  had  peace  in  your  house.'  *  I  thought  of  that,'  answered  the  hus- 
ouid, '  but  it  would  have  been  foolish.  I  can  set  my  kettle  mended  for  two  hun- 
^  cash,  and  it  would  cost  no  small  sum  to  buy  another  wife.'  '  Such  replies,' 
^fchtdes  M.  Hue,  *  are  not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  know  the  Chinese.' 
*^  is  really  surnrising  is,  that  M.  Hue  should  mistake  a  transparent  jest  for 
^^^  he  calls  '  a  hideous  calculation.'  In  his  eager  desire  to  establbh  the  bru- 
^^  of  the  Chinese  he  forgets  that  murder  in  China  is  punished  with  death,  and 
ust  he  who  killed  one  wife  would  not  survive  to  purchase  another. 

^      lated 
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lated  cities.  Ib  tkese  respects  die  lower  orders  in  China  contrsst 
fieivoarablj  with  the  same  classes  in  Europe,  or  even  in  IndSa/ 
Drunkenness  proclaims  itself,  and  by  no  possibility  could  Mr. 
Fortune,  in  his  extensive  wanderings,  have  mistaken  excessive 
intemperance  for  peculiar  sobriety.  One  fom  of  intoxication,  it 
is  true,  is  largely  on  the  increase — that  which  arises  from  the 
smoking  of  opium,  though  all  who  indulge  in  it  do  not  employ 
it  to  excess.  A  few  weeks'  abuse  of  this  seducing  drug  reduces 
its  victim  to  a  skdeton.  The  cheek-bones  seem  to  be  piercti^ 
the  pale  skin,  which  acquires  a  glassy  polish,  and  the  breathiiig 
becomes  quick  and  disturbed.  From  wild  excitement  the  smoker, 
as  he  consumes  pipe  after  pipe,  passes  into  a  state  of  smiling  and 
idiotic  languor,  and  from  thence  into  slumber.  When  once  the 
habit  is  acquired  it  is  never  given  up.  ^  His  days,'  says  Mr. 
Fortune  of  one  of  these  miserable  beings,  *  w&re  evidently  nmm- 
bered,  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  diis  man  tried  to  convince  oUmvs 
and  himself  also  that  he  was  smoking  medicinally,  and  that  the 
use  of  opium  was  indispensable  to  his  health.' 

Gambling  is  rife  among  all  orders,  high  and  low,  in  China ; 
and  Mr.  Fortune  describes  the  eager  interest  with  which   the 
poor  stop  at  stalls  to  throw  dice  for  onu^s,  sweetmeats,  and 
other  trifles ;  but  some  of  the  details  recorded  by  M.  Hue  can 
hardly  be  credited  till  they  are  confirmed  by  a  more  trustworthy 
observer.    He  represents  them,  when  they  have  lost  their  money, 
as  staking  their  houses,  fields,  wives,  and  clothes.     Their  gar- 
ments lost,  they  are  turned  naked  out  of  the  gambling-house  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  and  the  cold  in  the  north  sets  them  numiiig 
like  madmen.     '  Tbey  lie  against  the  chimneys,  which  in  these 
countries  are  constructed  at  the  ground  level  along  the  walls  of 
the  houses.     They  endeavour  to  warm  themselves  a  little,  some- 
times on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  while  their  comrades 
look  on  and  indulge  in  atrocious  mirth.     This  horrible  spectacle 
does  not  last  long,  because  the  cold  soon  gets  the  better  of  tbese 
unhappy  creatures,  who  fall  down  and  die.     The  others  thai  go 
back  to  the  house  and  resume  their  game  with  fearful  unconcern.' 
But  the  most  extraordinary  statement  of  M.  Hue  is,  that  they 
sometimes  play  for  their  fingers.     A  sharp  little  hatchet  b  pro- 
duced along  with  the  dice  and  cards,  and  at  the  termination  of 
each  game  the  winner  chops  off  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  loser. 
As  the  run  of  luck  cannot  be  all  on  the  same  side,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  anybody  should  find   such   exquisite  pleasure   in 
cutting  off  the  fingers  of  his  neighbour  as  to  be  willing  to  purchase 
the  luxury  at  the  cost  of  his  own.     Ten  fingers  are  soon  gone, 
and  the  momentary  satisfaction  must  be  bought  by  weeks  of  paii 
during  the  healing  of  the  stamp,  and  the  still  severer  penal 
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beiiigf  beapttcitated  for  life  ffoni  playing  mij  more.  Nay,  tbe  vic- 
tims of  this  bloody  game,  unable  to  work  or  eyen  to  feed  and  dress 
themsdreB,  must  often  perish  by  a  lingering  death  from  poverty 
and  neglect  M.  Hue  seldom  shows  any  apprehension  of  pro- 
Toldi^  mcrednlity ;  but  he  is  conscious  on  the  present  occasion 
that  he  is  drawing  largely  upon  the  faith  of  his  readers. 

M.  Hoc  allows  that  there  is  an  air  of  decorum  in  Chinese 
manners  which  might  deceive  a  superficial  observer;  but  he 
affirms  that  a  closer  view  shows  that  the  plausible  exterior  is 
oolj  a  mask  for  the  vilest  libertinism.  Vice  will  always  court 
concealment,  and  in  every  nation  the  appearance  must  be  belter 
than  the  reality.  Nor  can  a  heathen  country  be  expected  to  vie 
in  morals  with  a  Christian  land.  Yet  in  this  particular,  as  in  every 
other  which  relates  to  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  natives, 
M.  Hue  has  been  guilty  of  the  fault,  which  he  denounces  in  pre- 
vious writers,  of  ascribing  to  the  whole  what  is  only  true  of  a 
part  He  might  with  equal  justice  assert  that  there  were  few 
heakhj  people  in  the  empire  because  he  had  met  with  many  who 
wa«  nek.  A  disposition  to  lie  and  cheat  appears  to  be  the 
bailing  which  most  easily  besets  a  Chinaman. 

The  dissimilarity  between  our  dress  and  manners  and  those  of 
the  Chinese  creates  a  notion  ^at  there  is  more  difference  than 
i^sUy  exists  in  essential  things.  M.  Hue  has  drawn  an  amusing 
snd  impartial  picture  of  the  figure  which  we  and  they  present  to 
the  ^es  of  each  other  :^« 

^  The  Europeans  who  go  to  China  are  disposed  to  think  the  inhabit- 
aoU  of  the  Celestial  Empire  odd  and  ridiculous ;  the  Chinese  who  visit 
Canton  and  Macao  return  the  compliment.  They  exhaust  their  caustic 
^  mocking  vein  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Western  devils,  express 
imattsrable  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  their  scanty  garments,  their 
close-fitting  pantaloons,  their  prodigious  round  bats  in  the  shape  of  a 
ciunioey,  their  shirt-coUars,  which  appear  devised  to  saw  the  ears,  and 
which  so  gracefully  surround  their  g^roteeque  faces  with  the  long  nose 
^  Uoe  eyes,  without  beard  or  moustache,  but  which  display  in  com- 
poDsation  on  each  jaw  a  handful  of  red  and  frizzled  hair.  They  are 
pu2zled,  above  all,  by  the  shape  of  tlie  dress-coat  They  endeavour, 
^thoQt  success,  to  account  for  that  strange  habiliment  which  they  call 
a  half-garment,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  meet  on  the  chest, 
^  bemuse  the  tails  which  hang  down  behind  are  entirely  wanting  in 
^t.  They  admire  the  exquisite  and  refined  taste  of  wearing  at  the 
badi  ^A^g^  buttons  like  coins  without  having  anything  to  button  to 
tiieni.  How  much  more  beautiful  do  they  think  themselves,  with  their 
obhqoe,  narrow,  black  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  nose  the  shape  of  a 
chesnut,  and  shaven  head  adorned  with  a  magnificent  tail  which 
reaches  to  the  keek !  Add  to  this  graceful  and  elegant  type  a  conical 
W  covered  with  red  fringe,  an  ample  tunic  with  large  sleeves,  black 
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«itm  boots  with  white  soles  of  an  enormous  thickness,  and  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  a  European  can  never  rival  a  Chinese.  But  it  is  chieflj 
in  their  habits  of  life  that  they  assume  to  be  so  much  our  superiors. 
When  they  see  Europeans  spending  several  hours  in  gymnastic  pro- 
menades, they  ask  if  it  is  not  a  more  civilised  mode  of  passing  leisure 
time  to  sit  quietly  drinking  tea  and  smoking  a  pipe,  or  else  to  go  at 
once  to  bed.  The  notion  of  spending  the  larger  portion  of  the  night  at 
balls  and  parties  has  never  occurred  to  them.  All  the  Chinese,  even 
among  the  upper  ranks,  begin  to  sleep  in  time  to  be  able  to  rise  with 
the  sun.  At  the  hours  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  stir  and  tumult 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  those  of  China  enjoy  the  most  pro- 
found repose.  Every  one  has  gone  home  to  his  fiimily,  all  the  shops 
are  shut,  the  boatmen,  the  mountebanks,  the  public  readers  have 
finished  their  labours,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  activity,  except  among 
the  theatres  for  the  working  classes,  who  have  no  leisure  but  at  ni^c 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  pky.' — Hue's  ^  V Empire  Chinais/  torn.  ii. 
p.  122. 

Most  of  these  circumstances  are  only  the  garnish  of  life,  and 
do  not  affect  its  substance.  Fashions  are  so  arbitrary,  that  one 
in  its  own  nature  is  seldom  more  extraordinary  than  another ; 
and  they  seem  ludicrous  or  rational  according  as  they  are  strange 
or  familiar.  Addison,  in  the  ^  Spectator,'  gives  an  account  of  a 
gentleman  who  determined  to  live  and  dress  according  to  the 
rules  of  common  sense,  and  was  soon  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylom 
in  consequence.  When  M.  Hue  arrived  at  the  port  of  CantcHi, 
after  having  long  lost  sight  of  Europeans,  his  first  glimpse  of  three 
^ntlemen  in  black  hats,  white  trowsers,  white  waistcoats,  and 
white  jackets,  had  such  an  eflFect  upon  him,  that  he  no  longer 
wondered  that  Orientals  unaccustomed  to  the  vision  should  burst 
out  laughing.  In  so  far  as  tastes  admit  of  argument,  the  Chinese 
costume  will  not  lose  by  the  comparison.  Their  pigtails  are  not 
less  ornamental  than  the  tails  of  our  half-garments,  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  two  decorative  buttons  at  our  waist.  An  eminent 
classical  scholar  in  this  country  contrived  a  dress  which  had  no 
other  fastening  than  a  single  button  behind.  He  advertised  his 
invention  by  wearing  it  himself  in  the  streets  of  London,  The 
people,  struck  by  his  singular  appearance,  stopped  to  gaze  at 
him,  and  it  was  common  to  hear  them  exclaim  to  their  com- 
panions, *  Look  at  that  man  with  only  one  button.'  Upon  this 
he  invariably  wheeled  round,  and,  pointing!:  to  their  backs,  saady 
*  Look  at  those  men  with  two  buttons.'  The  absurdity  of  these 
strange  appendages  always  seemed  instantly  to  flash  upon  their 
minds,  and  with  an  abashed  countenance  they  grew  grave  at  the 
retort. 


In  the  most  important  particular  of  all,  the  Celestial  inhabitants 
•e  vastly  our  inferiors.     *  The  great  sin,'  says  Sir  John  Davis, 
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'  of  the  Chinese  cottame  is  the  paucity  of  white  linen,  and  con- 
sequentlj  of  washing.  Even  their  body-garment  is  sometimes 
a  species  of  light  silk,  but  capable  of  purification.'  Tbey  have 
DO  sheets  to  their  bed,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  is  a  common 
cause  of  disease  of  the  skin. 

The  Chinese  dogs,  who  never  fail  to  bark  at  foreigners,  appear 
to  distinguish  them  by  their  dress,  for  when  Mr.  Fortune  went 
habited  as  a  native  they  ceased  to  give  tongue,  though  they  had 
continued  pertinaciously  to  bay  at  his  heels  till  he  doffed  his 
English  costume.  M.  Hue,  who  believes  that  he  passed  every- 
where for  a  genuine  Chinaman,  was  yelped  at,  on  the  contrary, 
through  all  the  provinces  he  traversed.  Every  nation,  he  says, 
in  explanation,  has  its  peculiar  smell.  That  of  the  Chinese 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  musk,  and  they  in  their  turn  detect  a 
distinctive  odour  in  Europeans,  though  more  delicate  than  that 
of  any  other  people  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  The  noses 
of  the  dogs  could  not  be  less  acute  than  those  of  their  masters ; 
and  M.  Hue  supposes  that  they  knew  him  by  the  same  indica- 
tions that  they  discriminate  the  track  of  game  and  vermin. 

The  Chinese  rely  more  upon  their  dress  for  warmth  than  is 
usual  with  us : — 

^  They  cannot  imagine,'  says  Mr.  Fortune,  ^  how  the  Europeans  can 
exist  with  the  thin  dotting  they  generally  go  about  in.  When  the 
weather  was  cold  I  U5ed  always  to  wear  a  stout,  warm,  great-coat  above 
my  other  dress,  and  yet  the  Chinese  were  continually  feeling  the  thick- 
Deis  of  my  clothes,  and  telliog  me  that  surely  I  must  feel  cold.  Their 
mode  of  keeping  themselves  comfortable  in  winter  differs  entirely  firom 
ouis.  They  rarely  or  never  think  of  usiog  fires  in  their  rooms  mr  this 
purpose,  but,  as  the  cold  increases,  they  just  put  on  another  jacket  or 
two,  until  they  feel  that  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  is  not  carried  off 
£uter  than  it  is  generated.  As  the  raw,  damp  cold  of  morning  gives 
way  to  the  gonial  rays  of  noon,  the  upper  coats  are  one  by  one  thrown 
off  until  evening,  when  they  are  again  put  on.  In  the  spring  months 
the  upper  garments  are  cast  off  by  degrees,  and,  when  the  summer 
arrives,  the  Chinese  are  found  clad  m  their  dresses  of  cotton,  or  in  the 
grass-cloth  manufactured  in  the  country.  In  the  northern  towns  the 
kdies  sometimes  use  a  small  brass  stove,  like  a  httle  oval  basket,  having 
the  Hd  grated  to  allow  the  charcoal  to  bum  and  the  heat  to  escape ;. 
this  they  place  upon  their  tables  or  on  the  floor,-  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  their  hands  and  feet.  Nurses  also  carry  these  little  stoves  in 
thdr  hands  under  the  feet  of  the  children.  Such,  however,  b  the  thick- 
oeH  and  warmth  of  their  dresses,  that  it  is  only  in  the  coldest  weather 
they  require  them.  Little  children  in  winter  are  so  covered  up,  that 
they  looJk  like  bundles  of  clothes  nearly  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  and 
when  the  padding  is  removed  in  warm  weather,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  you  see  before  you  the  same  individuals.' 

Vol.  102.— iVi?.  203.  L  The 
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The  prodigalitj  of  dothing.  is  rendered' the  move  necettaoy  by 
thftt  aversion  of  the  Chinege,  of  which  M.  Hoc  speaks^  for  ^  gym- 
nMtic  promenades^'  The  most  patient,  industrious,  and  per- 
severing of  mankind,  where  there  is.  an  object  to  be  gained, 
exertion  without  profit  is  a  notion  they  cannot  oompvehend.  To 
Wiatoh  Europeans  recreating  themselves^,  by  pacing  up  and  down 
with  the  activity  of  travellers  hurrying,  to  a  g^l,  is  a  spestacle 
which  raises-  in  them  the  same  emotiona  with  which  Cowper  coa- 
tconjdalted  the  bsorren  speculations-  of  philosophical  theoristsi: — 

^Defend  me,  thereibre,  common  sense,  say  I, 
Fronv  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropfiing  buckets  into  empty  wells', 
And  growing  old  in  drawhig  nothing  up.* 

MV.  Fbrtune  and  some  English  friends,  who  went  up  the 
ootmtry  by  canal  from  Ningpo,  were  accustomed  to  get  out  ftiom 
Ae  boat  when  tired  with  sitting,  and'  walk  awhile  upon  the  bank. 
^  Is  it  not  strange,*^  they  heard  a  Chinese  say,  *  that  these  people 

? refer*  walking  when  they  have  a  boat  as  well  as  ourselves?* 
*he  reason  for  this*  singular  propensity  was  discussed  by  the 
bystanders,  but  the  only  solution  they  could  hit  upon  was  ^  that 
it  was  our  nature  to  do  so.' 

Among  the  oircumstances  in  which  the:  Chinese  surpass,  in 
their  own  estimation,  the  barbarians  of  the  West,  politeaew 
occupie*  a  conspicuous'  place.  Our  forms  of  speech  compared-  to 
theirs  are  like  the  rude  blasts  of  the  north  compared  to  the  softest 
breath  of  the  gentle  south.  Mr.  Fortune  went  to  see  the  garden 
of  the  merchant  Howqua,  near  Canton ;  and,  being  a  show-place, 
various  *  earnest  and  careful  notices,'  as  they  were  termed,  were 
put  up  about  the  grounds  to  warn  visitors  against  doing  mischief 
and  committing  depredations*.  Several  fine  fruit-trees  lined  the 
walks,  and  these  were  the  words  in  which  strangers  wese  re^ 
quested  not  to  steal  the  produce^^ — ^  Ramblers  here  wiU  be  esoemed 
plucking  the  fruit  on  this  tree.'  In  a  summev*house,.  caUed*  the 
*  Hail  of  Fragrant  Plants,'  the  language  was  more  ungent: — 
^  Those  who  oome  here  to  saunter  about  are  earnestly  prayed  not 
to  pluck  the  fruit  or  flowers,  in  order  that  the  beauty  of  the  place 
may^  be  preserved.'  This  by  itself  was  too  blunt  and  plain- 
spoken  fbr  a  Chinese,  and  was  therefore  qualified  by  the  addi- 
tion,.* We  beg  persons  who  understand  this  notice  to  esrocj&if.* 
Their  acts  do  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  overflowing  courtesy 
of  their  speech.  The  essence  of  good  manners  is  in  ^  prefei^ 
ence  for  others  in  the  smaller  afiairs  of  liCe^— itt  a  petty  beaer^i^ 
lence  reduoed  t»  rule  and.  enforced  by  society  upon  all  to  mj^y 
the  want  of  the  reality  in  many*.    The  rules  are  defbctive  in  pio- 
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perdon  aa  tile  civil kj  is  barren.  Tried  bj  thiflttMt^  the  Cbdneee 
am  not  mucfa  in  achranee  of  oonelTes*  They  give  yon,  says  M^ 
Hoc,  the  moal  prtaBing  invitations^  bat  it  is  on  condition  that 
yon  refuse  them.  The  native  Christians-  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
station  in  the  north  went  one  saint's  day  to  attend  service  in  a 
cfibpel  attached  t6  the  house  of  a  catechist  The  service  ended^ 
the  eatechist  pressed  the  whole  of  the  congregation,  which  was 
Dimerous,  to  stay  and  dine  with  him.  Everyone  replied  to  his 
entreaties  by  an  excuse.  With  an  air  of  mortificatiiKi  at  the 
Treated  refusals^  he  at  last  caught  hold  of  a  oousin,  and  begged 
him,  by  tbe  ties- of  relaticniBhip,  to  remain^  Th»  oousin  pleaded 
business,  and,  affar  a  protracted  contest  of  earnest  requests  and 
pciemptDry  denials,  the  eatechist  proceeded  to  use  force,  and 
eflriomored  to  drag  his  refractory  relation  into  the  house.  ^  If,' 
said'  he;  ^  you  will  not  eat  rice  with  me,  at  Ibast  'come  in  and 
driidt  a  cup  of  wine.'  The  cousin  consented  to  this  compromise. 
After  sitting  long,  and  no  wine  appearing,  he  ventured  to  inqjiire 
when  it  was  likely  to  be  brought  in.  *  Wine !  wine  I '  said  his 
astonished  host ;  *  do  you  suppose  I  have  any  wine  here  ?  and 
do'jnoa  not  know  that  I  never  drink  wine,  since  it  gives  me  the 
stomaoh^adie  ? '  ^  Then^  why,'  replied  his  guest,  *  did  you  not 
leli  Be  go,  iBsteaA  of  insistiBg  on  my  coming  in  ? '  The  question 
tiwsw  iHam  eatechist  into  a  rage.  He  abused  hie  cousin  for  an 
ignniMBt  boor;  asked  him  where  he  had  learnt  manners,  and 
with"  cutting  sareasm  exclaimed,  *  What !  T  do  you  the  civility 
to  invite  you-  to  drink  wine,  and  you  have  not  the  coiurtesy  to 
decline ! '  M.  Hue,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  speculktes  upon 
tharootiiiws  for  the  usage,  and  comes  to  the  cooelnsion  that  when 
it  eeste«no4ihing  everybody  wishes  to  appear  kind  and  generoos 
to  cwjgybody ;  while  all,  oa  the  odher  hand,  are  flattered  by 
reeeifing  wanm  invitatiotts  and  by  their  own  delicacy  in  refusing 
tb«m».  These  ase  miattem  in  which  people  like  to  be  dnped, 
notwiAstanding  their  inward  consciousness-  that  they  are 
deeeteed^ 

In  visiting  »•  Chinese  a  profusion  of  low  bows  pass  on  either 
side.  In  the  rMeptiaii^n>oms  of  the  weakhy  there  are  two  raised 
fPiH,  one  of  which  is  considered  the  seat  of  honour.  The  host 
pnsaKs*  it  upon  the  visitor,  the  visitor  upon  the  host ;  and  the 
ClOBflictc'ofeettvteey  wiU  sometimes  continue  for  several  minutesi 
At  dnsiers  tbey  ttiink  with  Lady  Macbeth  that  «  the  sauce  to 
nifSBt  is  oesemony/  ^  In<  thus  case,'  says  Mr.  Forttme,  *  it  is  not 
onty^tlie  host  who^  is  begging  the  guests  ^  to<  occupy  l^e*  most 
hnnmHMble  sesAs,  but- the  guests  themselves  are-  also  pressing  the 
fa«0iired^|daess*upon  e«oh  other.'  Henee  there  is  much  sitling 
doms  and  getting^  up  again,  everybody  agreeing  to  depreciate 
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himself  and  exalt  his  neighbour.  The  bowing  and  flattery,  the 
entreaties  and  refusals,  lasted  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Fortune 
was  a  guest,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  dinner  itself  have  been  well  summed  up  by  M.  Hue  : — 

^  A  real  Chinese  dinner  caDnot  appear  otherwise  than  strange  to  aa 
unreflecting  foreigner  who  imagines  that  there  can  only  exist  one 
method  of  living  among  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  To  begin  with 
dessert  and  finish  with  soups — to  drink  wine  hot  and  smoking  out  of 
small  porcelain  cups — to  employ  two  little  sticks  instead  of  a  fork  to 
take  up  the  food,  which  is  brought  to  the  table  ready  cut  into  mouth- 
fuls — to  use,  instead  of  napkins,  little  squares  of  soft  coloured  paper,  of 
which  a  supply  is  placed  by  the  side  of  each  guest,  and  which  a  servant 
carries  away  as  they  are  done  with — to  leave  your  place  between  the 
courses  to  smoke  or  amuse  yourself — to  raise  your  chop-sticks  to  your 
forehead  and  lay  them  upon  your  cup  to  announce  to  the  company  that 
you  have  finished  your  dinner — these  are  all  singularities  which  rooae 
the  curiosity  of  Europeans.  The  Chinese,  on  their  part,  never  get  over 
their  surprise  when  they  see  us  at  table,  and  they  inquire  how  it  is  that 
we  can  swallow  our  drinks  cold,  and  how  we  came  by  the  singular  and 
extravagant  idea  of  making  use  of  a  trident  to  convey  our  food  to  our 
mouths,  at  the  risk  of  running  it  into  our  lips  or  our  eyes.  They  think 
it  very  odd  that  our  nuts  and  almonds  are  served  in  their  shells,  and 
that  the  servants  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  peel  the  fruit,  and  cut  out 
the  bonfis  from  the  meat.  Though  they  are  not  very  nice  about  the 
nature  of  their  food,  and  relish  fritters  of  silkworms  and  preserved  tad- 
poles, they  cannot  understand  the  predilection  of  our  epicures  for  a 
high  pheasant,  or  a  cheese  which  has  all  the  movements  of  an  animated 
being.' — Hue's  *  V Empire  Chinais,'  tom.  i.  p.  216. 

At  a  dinner  which  was  attended  by  Captain  Laplace  of  the 
French  navy,  salted  earthworms  formed  part  of  the  first  course, 
but  so  disguised  that  the  confiding  guests  ate  them  wiihoat  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  The  nests  which  the  Chinese  pnrcfaase 
at  a  high  price  and  boil  with  other  ingredients  into  soup  belong 
to  a  species  of  swallow  in  the  island  of  Java.  What  are  the 
materials  used  by  the  birds  in  the  construction  of  these  delicacies 
is  a  disputed  question.  Some  say  they  are  composed  of  fish- 
spawn,  others  of  the  scum  of  the  sea,  others  of  plants ;  but,  if 
Bishop  Stanley  is  right  in  the  opinion  he  gives  in  his  delightfdl 
*  History  of  Birds,'  those  who  have  partaken  of  the  soup  had 
better  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  essence.  Salted  earthworms 
would  be  preferable.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
nothing  in  which  nations  are  more  capricious  than  in  their  adop- 
tion and  rejection  of  articles  of  diet  A  Chinese  cook  in  the 
service  of  a  European  at  Macao  sent  up  a  dish  of  snipes  without 
the  trail.  Host  and  guests,  of  whom  M.  Hue  wais  one,  rated  him 
for  his  ignorance,  and  told  him,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he  had 
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committed  a  crime  which  could  not  be  pardoned  twice.  A  few 
days  afterwards  be  bad  to  dress  some  birds  which  were  not 
snipes,  and  was  careful  to  preserve  their  precious  contents.  He 
was  dismissed,  despairing  ever  to  comprehend  the  culinary  code 
of  Europeans,  and  wondering  as  much  at  the  gross  taste  which 
could  venture  upcm  the  entrails  of  a  bird  as  we  of  the  West 
can  marvel  at  the  Chinese  relish  for  earthworms.  Frogs  are 
esteemed  throughout  the  empire.  They  are  brought  to  the  towns 
in  tubs  or  baskets ;  and  the  frogmonger,  in  the  intervals  between 
sendng  his  customers,  chops  off  the  heads  of  the  animals  and 
ilraws  off  their  skins.  They  are  sold,  like  everything  in  China, 
bj  weight 

Mr.  Fortune  and  M.  Hue  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese 
have  a  singular  aptitude  for  cookery.  *  You  have  only,'  says  the 
hitter, '  to  take  the  first  man  that  comes,  and  after  a  few  days' 
pnctice  he  will  acquit  himself  of  his  duties  to  a  miracle.  The 
most  astonishing  thing  of  all  is  the  excessive  simplicity  of  their 
ineans  ;  a  single  iron  saucepan  is  the  sole  implement  they  require 
for  executing  the  most  difBcult  combinations.'  The  national 
predilection  is  for  made  dishes  more  after  the  manner  of  the 
French  than  the  English.  The  humblest  peasant  is  expert  in 
concocting  savoury  messes  out  of  the  simplest  materials.  A 
Cbinaman,  Mr.  Fortune  states,  would  starve  upon  what  used, 
^  perhaps  continues,  to  be  the  harvest  diet  of  Scottish  labourers 
— ^k  and  porridge  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  bread  and 
beer  for  dinner.  The  tea^makers  whom  he  took  over  to  India 
could  not  live  upon  the  salt^beef  and  biscuit  of  our  English 
sailors.  They  had  a  private  store  of  articles  with  which  at  small 
expense  they  compounded  dishes  that  gratified  the  palate  as  well 
^appeased  hunger. 

The  entertainments  of  the  Chinese  are  very  protracted.  A 
private  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Fortune  was  present  in  Shanghae 
ha?ing  continued  for  three  hours,  he  inquired  of  a  linguist  who 
«t  next  him  when  it  would  end.  *  Oh,'  was  the  reply,  *  it  will 
last  for  three  or  four  hours  longer,  but  if  you  want  to  go  away 
you  can  do  so  now.'  The  hundreds  of  little  dishes  which  appear 
in  succession  are  less  the  cause  of  the  excessive  time  which  is 
spent  at  the  table  than  the  unceremonious  habit  of  intermingling 
eating  with  recreation  and  smoking.  A  play  was  proceeding  in 
the  dining-room  during  the  whole  of  the  meal,  and  smoking  in 
China  never  stops.  Men,  women,  and  children  live  with  pipes 
in  their  mouths.  The  labourer  smokes  in  the  fields,  the  clerk  at 
W«  desk,  the  traveller  on  horseback.  '  If,'  says  M.  Hue,  *  a 
person  wakes  in  the  night,  he  lights  his  pipe.'  The  most  certain 
sign  that  a  sick  man  is  about  to  expire  is  that  he  ceases  to  in- 
hale 
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hale  the  fomes  .of  tobacco.  Upon  this  he  expends  bk  latest 
breath ;  and  the  native  Christians  who  came  to  somnioa  M.  Hue 
to  administer  the  sacraments  to  the  dying  always  said  io  proof  of 
the  de^peratencss  of  the  oase-^^  He  no  longer  smokes.' 

Of  all  the  distinctions  bebyoen  a.Chi»ese  and  European  dinner 
th^e  is  not  one  in  which  we  i^ould  suppose  the  ad^^antage  was 
more  with  ourselves  than  in  the  use  of  knives  and  forks  instead 
of  two  slender  sticks.     Snt  Mr.  "Fortune,  who  is  equally  expert 
in  the  use  of  both,  decides  in  favour  of  the  sticks.     With  dishes 
prepared  in  the  Chinese  fashion  it  would  he  almost  impossible  to 
pierce  the  dainty  morsels  with  a  fork,  whereas   ^the  smallest 
fragment,  even  to  a  single  grain  of  rice,  can  be  picked  up  with 
perfect  ease '  by  those  who  have  learned  to  handle  the  magic 
little  implements  which  daily  convey  the  food  to  the  mouths  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  people.     ^  No  article  in  use  amongst 
ourselves,'  adds  Mr.  Fortune,  ^could  supply  their  place.     £x' 
cepting  the  fingers,  nature's  own  invention,  nothing  is  so  con- 
venient  as   the   chopsticks.'     The   cold   drinks,  which  are  the 
abhorrence  of  the  Chinese,. might  be  presumed  grateful  to  any 
palate  in  the  sultry  season,  but,  whatever  may  be.  the  demerits  of 
warm  wine,  Mr.  Fortune  maintains   the  superior  properties  of 
warm  tea.     '  I  do  not  know  anything  half  so  refreshing  on  a  hot 
summer  day  ;  I  mean  pure  as  the  Chinese  drink  it,  without  sugar 
and  milk.     It  is  far  bettei  than  either  wine  or  beer.    It  quenches 
thirst,  is  a  gentle  stimulant,  and  wards  off  many  of  the  fevers  in- 
cident to  -such  a  climate.'     Cowper  described  it  perfectly  when 
he  called  it  the  herb  '  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates.'     Another 
custom,  which  at  first  found  little  favour  with  either  M.  Hue  or 
Mr.  Fortune,  they  discovered  upon  experience  to  be  exceedingly 
agreeable.      Towels,  from  which  hot  water  has  been  wrong  out, 
are  brought  round  in  trays  after  meals,  and  each  of  the  guests 
wipes  his  face  with  the  reeking  cloth.    The  same  process  is  gone 
through  after  journeys.      It   is,   in  fact,  the  Chinese  mode  of 
washing,  and,  though  not  the  most  effectual,  Mr.  Fortune  |m>- 
nounces  it  jGar  more  refreshing  than  cold  bathing  to  a  penon 
who  is  hot  and  tired  with  walking.     The  natives  rarely  use  soap. 

The  plays  which  sometimes  add  zest  to  a  dinner  are  a  pas- 
sion with  every  soul  in  the  empire.  In  towns  they  are  going 
on  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  are  frequent  at  every 
villf^  in  the  country.  The  Chinese  who  emigrated  to  Cali- 
fornia could  not  dispense  with  their  gambling-houses  and  theatre, 
and  the  performances  at  the  latter  in  San  Francisco  ooatinued 
without  intermission  through  the  twenty-«four  hours.  The-actors 
in  their  native  land  are  mostly  > strollers  who  travel  from  ^ace 
to   place,   and  are  hired   either  by   rich   individuals   or   bj    a 
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certain  nambcr  of  people  in  the  district,  who  clifb  togefher 
to  defray  the  expense.  A  temporary  theatre  is  frequentij  nm 
up  for  tiie  occasion  —  a  simple  business,  since  there  is  no 
scenery;  'and  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  covered  platform 
sre  all  that  is  needed/  The  dresses,  however,  are  splendid. 
Women  are  not  permitted  to  perform,  but  the  boys  who  per- 
sonate the  female  parts  deceive  the  eyes  and  ears  of  foreigners 
irfao  are  ignorant  of  the  usage.  The  spectators  are  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  common  people,  who  pay  nothing  for  the 
pririlege,  flock  by  thousands  to  the  sight  Xhe  dense  csowd  of 
hnman  beads  -reminded  Mr.  Fortune  ^  the  mobs  which  collect 
Wore  the  hustii^s  at  an  English  election.  Talking  and  smoking 
go  on  freely,  and  the  vendors  of  eatables  cry  their  goods.  The 
icten  recite  dieir  speeches  in  a  singing  falsetto  voice — a  *  sing- 
song *  is  the  European  name  for  the  performance — and  seemed 
to  Mr.  Fortune  to  set  nature  at  defiance.  The  plays  themselves, 
which  are  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  lyric  verse,  equally  violate 
prohability  ;  nor  is  there  much  attempt  at  developing  character, 
manners,  or  sentiment.  The  Chinese  drama  is  believed  to  be  the 
earliest  in  existence,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  per- 
vades nearly  all  their  intellectual  efforts,  having  brought  it  to  a 
point  which  appeared  to  render  the  progress  to  perfection  in- 
evitable, they  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  have  left  it  in  the  same 
imperfect  state  to  which  it  had  attained  several  centuries  ago. 

Much  as  plays  are  the  delight  of  the  whole  community,  the 
admiring  spectators  have  little  or  no  respect  for  the  authors  of 
the  pieces.  Their  utilitarian  propensities  lead  them  to  kee^  their 
veneration  for  the  literature  which  instructs,  such  as  grave  works 
on  history  and  morals,  while  the  literature  which  amuses,  such  as 
novels  and  poetry,  brings  no  fame.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
carried  that,  according  to  M.  Hue,  the  writers  of  fiction  never 
dream  of  putting  their  names  to  their  finest  productions.  ^  In 
China  people  read  pretty  much  as  they  waJk  in  a  beautiful 
garden  for  recreation.  They  admire  the  arrangement  of  the 
walks,  the  verdure,  the  trees,  the  splendour  and  variety  of  the 
flowers,  but  they  come  away  without  having  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  gardener  or  even  inquired  his  name.'  This  is  the  more 
lingular,  that  they  are  so  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the  enter- 
tainment which  their  lighter  literature  affords  that  they  devour  it 
greedily,  and  are  beyond  doubt  a  merry  people,  who  love  to  laugh 
snd  2Duake  laugh.  Their  low  esteem  for  works  of  imagination 
does  oot  psereat -their  engraving  scraps  of  select  verse  on  their 
teacnps,  vases,  and  fans.  Quotations  from  authors,  indeed,  are 
pot  up  everywhere.  Upon  public  and  private  buildings,  upon 
shops   and  temples,  innumerable  choice   fragments   invite  the 
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casual  spectator  to  read  and  learn.  ^  Enter  into  the  poorest 
house,'  says  M.  Hue,  ^  in  the  most  miserable  village,  and  though 
jou  will  often  find  complete  destitution  and  a  want  of  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life,  jou  will  be  sure  to  see  some  beautiful 
maxims  written  upon  scrolls  of  red  paper.  China  might,  in  a  sense, 
be  called  one  enormous  library.'  lliese  maxims  are  frequently 
admirable  either  for  the  sagacity  of  the  thought  or  the  felicity  of 
the  expression.  Of  the  specimens  which  follow,  the  first  two  are 
from  the  *  China '  of  Sir  John  Davis,*  the  rest  are  from  M.  Hue : — 

^  Early  preferment  makes  a  lazy  genius. 

Great  wealth  comes  by  destiny ;  moderate  wealth  by  industry. 

My  books  speak  to  my  mind,  my  friends  to  my  heart,  heaven  to  my 
soul,  and  all  the  rest  to  my  ears. 

He  who  finds  pleasure  in  vice,  and  pain  in  virtue,  is  a  novice  in  both. 

We  can  do  without  the  world,  but  we  need  a  friend. 

When  men  meet  they  listen  to  one  another ;  women  and  girls  look 
at  each  other. 

The  dog  in  the  kennel  barks  at  his  fleas ;  the  dog  who  hunts  does 
not  feel  them. 

Great  minds  have  wills ;  others  have  only  wishes. 

One  day  is  worth  three  to  him  who  does  everything  in  its  order. 

Who  is  the  greatest  liar  ?     He  who  talks  most  of  himself.' 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  means  of  instruction,  there  is  a  large 
class  of  persons  who  traverse  the  empire  and  read  to  the  people 
passages  from  the  history  of  their  country  accompanied  with 
comments.  These  readers  are  said  by  M.  Hue  to  be  also  ex- 
cellent speakers,  and  they  are  listened  to  by  the  crowds  who  throng 
round  them  with  eager  attention.  They  have  no  other  pay  than 
the  gratuities  they  collect  from  their  hearers.  Works  in  China 
appear  to  be  treated  with  more  consideration  than  those  who 
produce  them.  Unsaleable  books  are  not  used  for  waste  paper^ 
and  no  Celestial  scribbler  runs  the  risk  which  beset  the  Ejiglish 
author  in  the  days  of  Grub  Street  of  having  his  butter,  cheese, 
and  bacon  served  out  to  him  in  a  leaf  of  his  own  last  pamphlet* 
The  very  children  among  the  Chinese  are  taught  to  avoid  tread- 
ing upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  has  anything  written  or  printed 
on  it.  M.  Hue  is  of  opinion  that  no  superstitious  idea  is  attached 
to  the  practice,  but  that  it  proceeds  purely  from  reverence  to  the 
productions  of  the  mind. 

Nothing  deserving  the  name  of  architecture  exists  in  China, 

*  Of  this  excellent  work,  by  &r  the  best  and  most  comprehensiTe  which  exists 
on  the  entire  subject  of  the  manners,  prodactions,  and  Institutions  of  China,  ve 

SLTe  a  full  account  on  its  first  appearance ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  now  tbst 
e  history  of  English  intercourse  with  the  Celestial  Empire  has  been  continned  in. 
successive  editions,  and  is  brought  down  in  that  which  has  just  appeared  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  war. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  nine-storied  pagodas,  which  are  graceful 
objects.  They  are  nearly  all  in  decay,  for  since  the  great  wall 
there  has  been  little  erected  which  was  intended  to  last.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  said  that  he  built  for  eternity.  The  Chinaman 
builds  for  his  own  generation.  The  most  ancient  and  unchange- 
aUe  nation  in  the  world,  they  are  themselves  the  records  of  the 
jMst,  and  have  neither  ancient  monuments  nor  ancestral  halls, 
rheir  most  populous  places  have  no  individual  features  of  interest, 
and  the  oniformity  of  their  streets  and  shops  renders  it  difficult  for 
a  stranger  to  distinguish  one  town  from  another.  The  habit  of 
confining  their  houses,  when  practicable,  to  a  ground-floor,  ez- 
dades  grandeur  of  elevation,  nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  obtain 
an  effect  from  general  beauty  of  form  except  in  the  elegant  curve 
of  the  roofs.  But  little  as  they  aim  at  excellence  of  design,  the 
piofosion  of  carving,  and  the  rich  colours  with  which  they  deco- 
rate pillars,  friezes,  and  every  available  part  of  the  edifice,  impart 
a  gay  and  fascinating  air  to  their  best  abodes.  Here,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  spectator  wonders  to  find  so  much,  and  yet  to  find 
no  more.* 

The  works  of  Mr.  Fortune  are  full  of  interesting  details  on  the 
botam'cal  productions  of  China.  The  mow-chok,  the  most  beauti- 
fol  bamboo  in  the  world,  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  attains  to 
iu  /nil  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  a  few  months,  and 
Mr.  Fortune^  who  was  in  the  habit  of  measuring  its  daily  growth 
in  the  Chinese  woods,  found  that  it  shot  up  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  Unlike  the  bushy  bamboo  of 
India,  with  its  large  joints  and  branches  throughout  its  stem,  the 
mow-chok  usually  presents  a  bare  surface  for  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  freedom  from  knots  and  the  fineness  of  its  structure 
render  the  wood  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  Indeed  the 
nomber  of  uses  to  which  this  plant  can  be  put  is  surprising. 
When  it  first  shoots  from  the  soil  it  is  cut  like  asparagus  and 
eaten  as  a  vegetable.  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  excellent,  and  during 
the  time  it  was  in  season  had  it  for  dinner  every  day.  The  inte- 
rior portion  of  the  stem  is  beaten  into  pulp  for  paper,  the  exterior 
is  slit  into  strips  for  the  weaving  of  ropes,  baskets,  and  sieves. 
Ornamental  inlaid  work  is  constructed  from  it,  and  the  entire 
pole,  firom  its  combined  lightness  and  strength,  answers  every  pur- 
pose for  which  poles  can  be  employed.     Mr.  Fortune  has  done 

*  This  aeeoimt  of  Chinese  architectare  is  deriyed  in  snbstance  from  Mr.  James 
Fer|DMoii's  *  ninstrated  Handbook  of  Architecture/  a  work  of  sinf^olar  learning, 
origiaality,  and  acateness,  and  which  in  two  octavo  Tolnmes  contains  the  histoiy 
ci  aU  the  styles  in  the  world.  Nobody  can  read  this  admirable  manual  without 
~  *  *  that  one  man  should  display  such  a  mastery  of  erery  branch  of  an  almost 
subject. 
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the  service  of  introdaoiiig  tbis  invaluable  varieiy  into  India,  and 
it  is  now  growii^  on  the  slopes  of  tlie  fliniala^ra. 

Tbe  disputed  question  of  whether  blade  and  gr«en  tea  'weve  ihe 
prodfKts  of  different  plants,  has  been  finally  settled  hy  Mr.  For- 
tune.    Though  there  are  two  species,  one  called  by  botanists 
Tkea  hohea^  after  some  mountains  in  China,  and  the  other  7ft«a 
viridisy  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  blade  tea  alone  is  made 
firom  the  first,  and  green  tea  from  the  second.     Both  sorts  are  made 
alike  firom  each — the  inferior  teas  irom  the  bohsa  which  is  ouM- 
yated  near  Canton,  and  tbe  finer  kinds  from  the  viridis.     Tbe 
diiTereoce  in  the  colour  depends  solely  en  Ae  mode  of  preparatioB. 
The  leaves  for  the  green  tea,  being  'roaeted  almost  immediately 
after  they  are  gathered,  and  dried  off  very  quickly,  xetain  m<9Te-of 
tbeir  natural  hue,  while  the  Uack  teas  owe  their  colour  to  longer 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  to  being  more  slowly  dried.     The  (finer 
descriptions  of  both  ase  made  from  the  young  leaves  when  they 
first  uafold  themselves  in  spring ;  but  the  best  kinds  manufactored 
are  too  lightly  fired  to  bear  a  Toyage,  being  spoilt  by  the  slightest 
damp,  and  can  never  be  tasted  out  of  the  country.     The  scented 
teas  owe  their  flavour  to  being  mixed,  when  perfectly  dry,  irith  the 
fresh-gathered  flowers  of  the  orange  or  some  other  cxloriferous 
plant,   and   after  twenty-four   hours  i;be  dry  tea   has  absorbed 
the  fragrance  of  the  moist  flowers,  which  are  then  sifted  out. 
The  Chinese  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  giving  to  the   ooaraer 
samples  of  their  staple  commodity  the  appearance  of  the  most  e»- 
teemed  sorts;  but  Mr.  Fortune  conveys  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  the  English  merchants  on  the  'spot  understand  their  business 
too  well  to  be  deceived,  and  are  too  bopiest  for  the  most  part  to 
deceive.     More  than  this  is  not  to  be  attained.     With  adultera- 
tions of  "every  description  at  home,  it  is  witcl  to  suppose  that  oom- 
Bftoditiei^  <abroad  will  be  kept  in  their  pristine  purity,  or  that  a 
vascally  Chinaman  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  rascally  foreig^ner  tc 
conspire  with  him  in  cheating  the  public  beyond  the  seas. 

Tea  does  not  form  a  neal  in  China,  but  is  drunk  at  all  hefan 
and  upon  all  occasions  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  lemtivi 
poor  of  our  own  country  contrive  to  procure  it,  we  perceive  ikttm 
cheap  a  luxury  it  must  be  in  the  land  of  its  manufactuie,  free  fron 
duty,  oo«t  of  transport,  and  the  profits  of  the  numerous  faandj 
through  which  it  passes  before  it  arrives  at  our  tables.  "Fhos' 
among  ourselves  who  dread  its  injury  to  the  nerves,  may  l>e  con 
soled  by  knowing  that  ^  the  most  inveterate  and  abandoDflMl  tei 
drinkers  in  the  world,'  to  use  the  expression  of  Dr.  Johi—m 
experience  no  such  evil  effects.  Their  usual  method  of  makiu 
it  is  to  infuse  the  tea  in  the  cup  from  which  it  is  4o  .be  dbcoAi 
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ioBtead  of  .poiudiig  it  ham  a  tes^pot  Southey  relateB  that  the 
first  jpomxl  wbioh  ev^r  ^anived  at  Penriih  came  .as  a  prcaent, 
with  the  xUreclion  that  it  .was  ito  be  *at«eped  4n  hot  water.  The 
familj  boiled  the  entire  pound  in  a.kettie^.andy  never  i  dreaming 
that  the  liquid  waa  the:preoious  part,reat  the  leaves  .with  salt >and 
faotteiv.and  wondered  that  anybody,  should  like  anch  a  dish.  Yet 
QiptaiB  Basil  Hall  relates  that  von  the  iMwat  of  Somth  Amjaitca 
it  is  iianal,  after  drinking  the  tea,  to  hand  romd  the  .tea^leayea  on 
a  silver  .salver,  and  as  they  contain  £ar  onore  nntviment  thanihe 
liquid,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  keiteafter  become  ;an 
Wicle  of  diet  among  the  economical  Chinese. 

Rice  is  the  staple  food  as  tea  is  the  national  drink  of  the  Chi- 
jMse.  ^  The  duef  thing  they  wish  and  wodc  ibr,'  says  Mr. 
-Gntzlaff,  as  quoted  by  Sir  John  Davis,  ^is  rice:  their  domestic 
aoooonts  are  entirely. regulated  by  the  quantity  of  rice  consumed ; 
their  meals  according  to  the  number  of  bowls  of  it  boiled ;  and 
their  exertion  according  to  the  quantity  wanted.  Every  substitute 
for  this  fiavourile  food  is  considered  meagre,  and  indicative  of  the 
gieatest  wretchedness.  When  they  cannot  obtain  a  sofficient 
quanta^  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  they  supply  the  deficiency  <with 
an  equal  weight  of  water,  making  a  sort  of  ^giuel.  Inquiring 
whether  the  Western  barbarians  eat  rice,  and  finding  me  slow  to 
give  them  an  answer,  they  exclaimed,  '^  Oh  I  the  sterile  ^regions 
of 'barbarians,  which  fHroduce  not  the  necessaries  of  life.  Strange 
that  the  inhabitants  have  not  long  ago  died  of  hunger."  '  Their 
very  wines  are  made  from  rice,  for  though  they  possess  the  grape 
they  do  not  use  it  for  the  pui;pose. 

The  notions  formerly  current  that  -eveiy  «cre  of  land  is  ouUi- 
vatad  in  China,  and  that  the  vast  population  is  engaged  in  a  per- 
petual contest  with  impending  famine,  are  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation.  The  country,  being  mountainous,  is  to  a  great  extent 
incapable  of  tillage ;  but  theve  are  enormous  tracts  which,  with 
skill  and  capital,  could  be  joaade  to  yield  crops,  and  will,  doubtless, 
be  reclaimed  as  ihe  needs  of  the  people  increase.  Though  ^e 
Celestial  Empire  is. not,  ^any  more  than  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
easBBo^  fcom  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  the  poorer  inhabitants  imay 
aoonetiines  suffer  the  extremities  of  hunger  and  even  die  of  starva- 
ikm^  like  the  Irish  in  the  .time  of  the  famine,  ^eir  ordi—my  con- 
dUion  is  the  very  levecse  of  pitialde.  ^  I  fully  believe,'  says  Mr. 
Fortane,  ^  that  in  no.country  in  the  world  is  these  less  real  misery 
and  want  than  in  China.*  '  I  doubt,'  he  says  on  another  <Msea^ 
sicn,  ^if  there  isa  happier  race  anywhere  than  the  Chinese  farmer 
and  peasantry.'  The. cheerful  look  of  the  labourers  is  a -mailer 
of  gesieral  observation.  Mr.  JFortune  reckons  their  wiages  at  ^bont 
6tL  'OT  1(L  a*day.;  .bnt  food  is  ^Jieap  in  .prcqiortion.     The  only 
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coin  of  the  realm  is  a  small  copper  piece,  of  which  100  are  equiva- 
lent to  about  Md,j  and  such  a  low  denomination  of  money  for 
the  sole  currency  of  the  empire  indicates  of  itself  the  low 
price  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  For  a  few  cash^  as 
the  English  call  them,  a  Chinese,  Mr.  Fortune  states,  can  dine 
in  a  sumptuous  manner  upon  his  rice,  fish,  vegetables,  and 
tea.  What  little  meat  they  get  is  chiefly  pork.  Of  fish  they 
are  extremely  fond,  and  some  of  their  methods  of  catching 
them  are  peculiar.  All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  press  the  cormorant  into  their  service,  and  the 
docility  to  which  the  birds  are  brought  by  gentleness  and  perse- 
verance. Another  plan  frequently  witnessed  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  the 
northern  provinces  was  for  the  men  to  wade  into  the  water  and  strike 
a  sharp  blow  upon  the  surface  with  their  hands.  This  frightens 
the  fish,  which  dive  into  the  mud,  and  the  moment  the  Chinaman 
feels  one  touch  his  feet,  he  himself  dives  also,  and  soon  reappears, 
holding  up  his  prey  with  an  air  of  triumph.  But  the  most  singular 
system  described  by  Mr.  Fortune  is  that  by  which  they  seduce 
the  fish  themselves  to  jump  into  their  boats.  A  strip  of  white 
canvas  is  stretched  slanting  in  the  water  along  the  right  side, 
allures  or  alarms  the  fish,  and  has  the  strange  effect  of  inducing^ 
them  to  leap  over  it.  Indeed  they  would  spring  across  the  boat 
but  for  an  upright  net,  which  goes  from  stem  to  stern  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  intercepts  them  in  their  passage.  The  long 
isolation  of  the  Chinese  is  the  cause  why  our  contrivances  and 
theirs  have  so  little  in  common.  We  gained  our  objects  by  inde- 
pendent discovery,  and  the  variety  of  operation  which  is  the  result 
shows  how  many  means  there  are  of  attaining  an  end,  and  how 
much  wider  is  the  scope  for  human  ingenuity  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

M.  Hue  admits  that  the  industry  of  the  Chinese  is  marvellous 
in  all  which  relates  to  the  ordinary  wants  and  conveniences  of 
life.  Mr.  Fortune  speaks  of  their  perseverance  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  it  forcibly  impresses  every  visitor  to  their  land.  On 
the  rivers  and  canals,  which  are  their  highways,  they  beat  up 
against  rapids  which  would  wear  out  the  patience  of  any  other 
people,  and  navigate  shallows  which  are  only  ankle  deep.  The 
thousands  who  emigrated  to  California  adapted  themselves  with 
ready  versatility  to  any  employment  which  offered.  Washer- 
women were  wanted  at  San  Francisco,  and  instantly  the  China- 
men took  up  their  stations  at  the  tub.  Notwithstanding  that 
in  consequence  of  their  defective  science  they  were  put  to  much 
greater  toil  than  Europeans  in  their  search  for  gold,  *  they  were 
content,'  Mr.  BorthwicK  says  in  hb  *  Three  Years  in  Califoria,' 
^  with  working  such  diggings  as  it  was  not  thought  worth  while 
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to  take  from  them/  The  commanity,  jealous  of  their  eanungs 
and  of  their  greater  disposition  to  amass  than  to  scatter,  discussed 
the  propriety  of  driving  them  from  the  territory.  Mr.  Borthwick, 
from  his  tone,  seems  more  impressed  with  the  liberality  which 
peraiitted  them  to  stay  than  with  the  tyrannical  covetousness 
which  meditated  their  expulsion.  Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  have 
also  emigrated  to  the  diggings  in  Victoria,  where,  according  to 
their  usage,  they  keep  together,  and  preserve  their  national  ways. 
Their  rapid  influx  to  the  points  of  the  globe  where  money  is  to 
be  made  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  know  much 
more  of  what  is  passing  abroad  than  we  commonly  suppose. 
M.  Hue  says,  that  since  their  war  with  ourselves  they  have  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  geography,  and  have  published  several  accu- 
rate treatises  on  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  on 
Europe. 

In  all  countries  without  a  poor-law  b^gars  must  be  tolerated. 
Tbey  are  abundant  in  China,  and  ^  seem  to  demand  chari^  more 
as  a  right  than  a  favour.'  Their  filth  and  their  importunity  make 
it  policy  to  bestow  something,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
them.  A  handful  of  rice  or  the  smallest  coin  in  the  realm  suf-^ 
fices: — 

*  In  every  string,'  says  Mr.  Fortune,  *  of  a  hundred  cash  there  are  a 
Domber  of  inferior  ones  :  these  are  either  given  to  beggars  or  the  beggar 
ky»  <kfwn  one  of  them  for  the  shopkeeper,  who  gives  in  return  one  of 
the  usual  size,  so  that  in  this  case  the  beggar  receives  about  the  value 
of  half  a  cash,  or  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  penny.  I  believe  in  many  cases 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  to  compound  with  the  heads 
of  tfab  strange  community.  When  this  is  done,  a  dip  of  paper  is  pasted 
on  the  doorposts  of  the  person  who  has  made  this  arrangement,  and  no 
beggar  troubles  him  during  the  space  of  time  for  which  he  has  paid.' 

These  transactions  are  conducted  through  the  agency  of  the 
king  of  the  beggars,  who  is  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
his  la^ed  subjects.  The  majority  of  them  have  no  regular  lodg- 
lag',  but  sleep  under  any  projection  or  shed  which  will  shield  them 
fimn  the  rain.  In  Pekin,  if  the  account  of  M.  Hue  is  to  be  trusted, 
there  is  a  large  establishment,  called  the  *  House  of  Hens'  Fea- 
thers,' where  they  may  pass  the  night  for  a  cash  apiece.  The 
fcor  of  an  immense  building  is  thickly  strewed  with  feathers, 
vUcii  constitute,  as  it  were,  one  vast  continuous  bed.  Men, 
women,  and  children  are  received  indiscriminately,  and  lie  down 
Bi  the  feathers  in  rows.  The  proprietors  began  by  furnishing 
each  lodger  with  a  small  wrapper ;  but  as  the  beggars  frequently 
coBrtrived  to  carry  away  the  counterpane  under  their  garments,  an 
•■omious  quilt,  the  size  of  the  entire  room,  was  substituted  for 
the  poftaUe  coverlets.     When  everybody  is  in  his  feathers,  the 
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qoSt;  which  i«  suspended  from*  the  oeUing^  is  let  down  bjpulfeys. 
Hole»  are  cat  in  it  at  r^^lwr  intervalft,  thrtmgh  which  the  lodgers 
put  their  heads  to  avoid  &PQ£S>cation,  and  a  tam-tam  is' sounded 
before  it  is  drawn  up  iitthe  momiiig,  that  the  sleepers  may  not 
be-^MBBght  by  their  necks  and^  canried  vp  with  the  quilt  to  the  top 
of  the  building.  Then,  says  M.  Hhie,  this  immense*  nest^  of  meiy- 
dicants  may  be'  seen  tumbling  about  in*  the  sea>of  dirty*  dbwn, 
from  which  they  emerge  to  put  on  their  own  miserable  lags;  The 
Celestial  b^gars  h«?«  Kcently  extended  their  sphere  of  opera^ 
tiesMi  They  were  almost  unknown-  in  London  till  within  the  last' 
thiee  years,  and^  according  to  the*  Report  of  the  Mendicity  S^ 
ciety,  have  annually  increased,  till  in  185^  they  were-  bcfcome 
more  numerous' than  the  vagrants  of  any  oth^  nation,  except  the 
Indians^  and  Italians.  Their  oidinaiy  habit  is  to  go  about  in 
pairs  singing  their  native  songs  at  the  doors  of  churches  when 
the  congregation  is  leaving.  Their  profession 'proclaims  that  they 
are' the  scum  of  their  country,  and  the  M<endioity  Bepoit  describes 
them  as  filthy,  immoral,  pilfering,  and  quarrelsomet 

The^thieves  ini China  are  numerous,  and  Mr.  Fbitune  fasid  the 
ill  luck  to*faU  among  them.  In<a  canal  a  few  miles  fM>m  Shanghae 
his  boat  stranded,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  night  in  this 
position  and  wait  the  rise  of  the  tide.  He  was  near  the  emd'  of 
his  travels,  and  went  to  bed.  congratulatii^  himself  on  the  quiet 
and  successful  manner  in  whioh  his  journey  had  been  accoiv^ 
plished  I  While  he  was  meditating  upon  his  seonrUy*  liie  ro^^oes 
were^  plotting  his  discomfiture,  and  soon  put  to  ftightthcpleaBaat 
dreams  in  which  he  had  indulged  : — 


'  Ahout  two  in  the  moining  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  yell  &om. 
of  my  servants,  and  I  suspected  at  once  that  we  had  had  a  visit  from 
thieves,  for  I  had  frequently  heard  the  same  sound  before.  Like  tlie 
cry  one  hears  at  sea  when  a' man  has  fkllen  overboard,  this  alarm  can 
never  be  mistaken' when  once  it  has  been  heard.  Befbre  T  had  tiue'to- 
inquire  what  was  wrong,  one  of  my  servants  and  two  of  the  boatmen 
plunged  into  thecaoaland  purened  tke  thieves.  Thinkingtiiat  we*had 
only  lost  some  cooking  utensils^  or  tkiogs  ofilitde  value  that  mighti  have 
been  lying  outside  the  beat,,  I  gave  m3welf  no'  uneasiness-  about  the 
matter,  and  felt  much  inclined  to  go  to  sleep  again*  But  my  servaast^ 
who  returned  almost  immediately,  awoke  me  most  effectually.  **  L 
fear,'**said  he,  opening  my  dOor,  "  the  thieves  have  been  inside  the  boat, 
and  have  taken  away  some  of  your  property."  "  Impossible,"  said  I  ; 
"  they  cannot  have  Been  here.'"  "  But  look,"  he  replied ;  "  a  portibu 
of  the  sklfe  of  your  boat  under  the*  window  has  been  lifted  out.*^  Tixrn* 
ingto  the'  place  indicated  by  my  servant,  I  could'  see,  although  it' was 
quite  dUfks  that  there  was'  a  lai^  h<^e  in  the  sid^  of  the'  boat  not  tmir« 
thmn:three  fbet' from  where  my  head  had  been  lying.  Ati  myrigfit 
haMJL  and  just  under  the  window  the  trunk  used  to  stand  in  which  I  was 
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m  the  habit  of  kaepiog  mj  pAper%  moBcy^and  otker  valuablet.  Oa 
the  first  suspicion  that  I  was  the  victim  I  stretched  out  my  hand  in  the 
dark  to  feel  if  this  was  safe.  Instead  of  my  hand  resting  on  the  top  of 
flie  trvmky  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  it  went  down  to  tiie  floor  of 
th»  hmtj  and  I  then  knew  for  the  first  time  that  the  trunk:  was  gonei 
M  the  sttne  moment  nqp  servant  Tuum  came  in  with  a  candle,  awl 
cuufiimett  wkat  I  had  just  made  oat  in  i»e  dtirk.  The  thieves  had  dome* 
telrwark  well — the-bottt  w«s  empty.  My  money  amouirtiiig  to  more 
iktmoBm  bondred  Shangbae  doUajv,  my  aooomts,  and  other  papen-^ 
all,  ail  were  goner  The  iweals  had  not  even  left  me  the  dotherl  had 
thrown  off  when  I  went  to  bed.  But  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  in 
order  t#  make  every  effort  to  eatek  the  thieves,  or'  at  least  gee  baok  ar 
psilkm  of  my  property,  I  jnmped  into  the  canaV  and  made  fbr  th* 
bank;^  The  tide  had  now  risen,  and  instead  of  finding  only  about  two 
fast  of  water — ^the^  depth  when  we  went  to  bed — ^I  now  sank  up  to  that 
Deck,  and  fbond  the  stream  very  rapid.  A  few  strokes  with  my  anna 
Men  brooght  me  into  skaOow  water  and  to  the  shore.  Here  I  fbund 
die  boatmen  rushing  about  in  a  frantic  manner,  ezandning  with  a 
knrteni  the  bnshes  and  indigo  vnts  on  the  banks  of  tihe  canal,  but  all 
tiny  had  found  was  a  few  Manilla  cheroots  whieh'  tlie  thieves'  had 
dwifiped  i^ppar«itly  in  their  hurry.  A  watchman  with  his  lanternrand 
two-  or  tiffee  stnggleiv,  hearing  tile  noise  we  mnde,  eeme  up'  and 
inquired  what  was  wraog;  but  when  asked  whether  they  had  seen  any-* 
dl^  at  tkie  thieves,  shook  their  heads,  and  professed  die  most'  profeund 
ignomnoe;  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  everything  was  perfectly  fftHl, 
mi  with  the  evoepdon  d  the  few  straggiers  idready  mentioned,  the 
whole  town  seemed  sunk  in  a  deep  deep.  We  were  therefbre  perfectly 
helpJess,  and  could  do  nothing  further.  I  returned  in  no  comfortable 
fiame  of  mind  to  my  boat  Dripping  with  wet  I  lay  down  on  my 
enuch  without  any  inclination  to  sleep.  It  was  a  serious  business  for 
nse  to  Ibee  so  much  money,  but  tliat  part  of  the  matter  gave  me  the 
feast  uneasiness.  The  loss  of  my  accounts,  journals,  drawings,  and 
muneiuoB  memovanda  I  had  been  making  durmg*  three  yean  of  travel, 
wiiRk  it  was  impossitde  for  any  one  to- replace,,  was  of  fer  greater  im* 
pmtance.  I  tcmd  to  raaaon  philosophieally  upon  the  matter;  to 
penoade.  myself  that  as  the  thing  oould  not  be  helped  now  it  was  no  use 
bwBg  vexed,  with  it ;,  that  in*  a  few  years  it  wouid  not  signii^  nuieh. 
edher  to  myself  or  any  one  else  whether  I  had  been  robbed  or  not ;  but 
air  this  fine  reasoning  would  not  dow' 

Moneyless  and  clotbesless,  with  his  sin§^e  shirt  as' wet  ae  the 
Mniw  oil  the  canal,  be  must  have  beenr  oMnne  than  a«  philosepher 
if-nttjF^amoant  of  stoicism)  oould  have  reconciled  bisi  to  his  aktua^ 
tif»%  and  allowed  him  to  finish  hisi  nigbt'si  rest  as<  thon^  nothing' 
hmi  happened.  Bnt  men  are  often  helped  by  circumstanoes' 
wben  they  ibemmiye»  can  see  no  esospe,  and  Mr.  Forttme  was 
nUttred' front  the  worst  part  of  his  troubles  in. a  way  whidi  came 
nyoo  bun-.ae  suddenly  and  surprised  him  as^moch  as^ldie  lobbery 
iftaeUL    Mftmr  be  had  kdn^  for  abont  an  hour  brooding  ovier  hisi 

forlorn 
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forlorn  condition  footsteps  were  heard  approaching  the  banks  of 
the  canal. 

^  We  were  all  attention,  and  when  we  could  see  two  figures  halt 
abreast  of  our  boat  our  excitement  was  at  a  very  high  pitch.  "  Louda, 
loudal" — a  term  always  applied  to  the  captain  of  the  boat — cried  one 
of  them.  My  men  immediately  started  up,  and  demanded  what  oar 
visitors  wanted.  '*  Louda,"  said  the  same  voice,  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  and  as  if  he  was  transacting  a  very  ordinaiy  piece  of  business, 
*'  come  over  here  and  receive  the  white  devil's  trunks  and  clothes." 
When  my  men  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  the  thieves  had 
disappeaied,  but  had  left  my  boxes  on  the  bank.  The  dollars  were  all 
gone,  but  everything  else  in  the  trunk,  although  bearing  evident  marks 
of  having  been  under  the  examination  of  the  thieves,  had  been  carefully 
put  back.  My  accounts,  books,  journals,  and  all  that  I  valued  most, 
had  been  returned  to  me.  Many  things,  such  as  knives,  pencils,  &c., 
which  are  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese,  were  left  untouched ;  and  even 
the  very  padlock  of  the  trunk  had  been  put  carefully  inside.  It  wa& 
the  same  with  my  clothes.  Coats,  wabtcoats,  trousers,  and  even  the 
necktie  which  I  had  thrown  on  the  table  when  I  went  to  bed — every- 
thing was  returned  except  the  dollars.  What  an  extraordinary  people 
the  Chinese  are,  and  how  difficult  to  understand !  The  thieves  of  any 
other  nation  would  never  have  thought  of  bringing  back  what  they  did 
not  want ;  if  they  do  not  appropriate  the  whole  of  their  booty,  they 
either  destroy  it  or  throw  it  away.  Chinese  thieves  are  much  more 
civilised ;  they  return  what  does  not  suit  their  purpose  to  keep.* — 
Fartune^s  Mekdence  in  Chinoy  p.  380. 

Some  pirates  plundered  Mr.  Russell,  the  missionary.  They 
were  particularly  delighted  with  his  watch,  and  in  the  evening 
one  of  the  number  brought  it  back  to  him,  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Fortune's  trunk,  to  restore  it  to  the  owner,  but  politely  to 
request  that  its  late  proprietor  would  have  the  kindness  to  instruct 
him  how  to  wind  it  up  I  The  Mandarins  soon  apprehended  the 
robbers  who  had  carried  off  Mr.  Fortune's  dollars,  and  returned 
him  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  sum.  The  rest  they  re- 
tained for  the  expenses  or  for  themselves.  A  court  of  law,  say 
the  Spaniards,  is  a  thicket  of  brambles,  and  the  suitors  are  sheep, 
and  such  of  the  flock  as  have  the  courage  to  enter  leave  their 
fleeces  upon  the  thorns. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  little  consideration  for  depre- 
dators. The  jails,  Sir  John  Davis  says,  are  miserable  abcxleSy 
which  the  people  term  Ty-yo,  or  hell.  Torture  is  in  use  to 
compel  confession,  and  the  supposed  criminal  is  either  beaten 
unmercifully  with  the  bamboo,  or  his  ankles  are  squeezed  l>e- 
tween  three  sticks  tied  together  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  M.  Hue 
states  that  he  once  met  on  a  road  near  Pekin  a  convoy  of  carts 
filled  with  screaming  and  'groaning  prisoners.     On  coming  jxp  to 
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the  procession  he  found,  to  his  horror,  that  erery  man  was  nailed 
by  his  hand  to  the  wood  of  the  vehicle.     He  questioned  the  con- 
ductor npon  the  cause  of  this  atrocity,  who  calmly  told  him  that, 
with  the  aid  of  a  company  of  soldiers,  he  had  succeeded  in  appre- 
hending a  colony  of  robbers,  and,  not  having  carried  sufficient 
chains,  was  compelled  to  secure  them  as  he  could.     ^  But,'  in- 
(pired  M,  Hue,  *  may  not  some  of  them  be  innocent  ? '     *  How 
can  I  tell  ?  *  was  the  reply ;  *  they  have  not  yet  been  tried.'     The 
spectacle  itself  appeared   less  appalling  than  the  mirth  of  the 
soldiers,  who  pointed  out  for  the  amusement  of  each  other  the  in- 
n)lQDtary  grimaces  produced  in  the  prisoners  by  the  extremity  of 
the  torture.  The  authority  is  suspicious,  the  circumstances  not  very 
probable ;  for  rope  was  not  likely  to  be  scarce  where  hammers 
and  nails  were  plentiful.     However  severe,  too,  may  be  the  laws 
ui  particolar  instances,  they  are  minute  in  their  provisions,  and 
tlutte  who  administer  them  are  not  permitted  to  depart  from 
them.    But  whether  the  incident  be  true  or  false,  we  are  assured, 
upon  the  highest  authority,  that  the  inference  drawn  from  it  by 
M.  Hue  of  the  general  barbarity  of  the  nation  is  entirely  un- 
fonnded.    Though  the  penal  code  may  be  rigorous,  the  people 
are  humane.     Nowhere  ought  the  distinction  to  be  better  under- 
stood than  in  England.     At  a  period  when  our  jails  were  pest- 
^Qses,  and  our  code  the  bloodiest  in  Europe  ;  when  we  dealt  far 
more  unmercifully  with  thieves  than  do  the  Chinese,  and  a  mother 
was  hanged  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  for  her  famishing  children 
from  the  counter  of  a  baker,  we  had  reached  individually  a  high 
s^  of  humanity  and  civilization,  were  profuse  in  our  charities 
and  strong  in  our  affections.     In  1849,  as  M.  Hue  was  travelling 
^Qgh  the  province  of  Chan-toung,  the  driver  bid  him  look  up. 
On  raising  his  eyes,   he  saw  about  fifty  cages,    roughly  con- 
stmcted  with   bamboo,  suspended  to  the  trees  by  the  way-side, 
and  each   containing   a   human    head.     Several   of   them   were 
coming  to  pieces,  and  the  heads  were  hanging  to  the  bars  by  the 
^rd  or  had  fallen  to  the  ground.     A  band  of  highwaymen  who 
had  long  ravaged  the  surrounding  country  with  impunity  had  at 
last  been  captured,  and  the  mandarin  of  the  province  had  put 
^p  their  heads  as  a  terror  for  evil  doers.     Barbarous  as  this  reads, 
^  need  not  astonish  educated  Englishmen,  who  are  all  aware  that 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  had  seen  the  decaying  heads  of 
English  cHminals   upon    the    arch    which    spanned    the   most 
<^wded  thoroughfare  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
warm-hearted  Irishman  founded  a  jest  upon  the  spectacle.     Later 
still,  as  we  learn  from  Southey,  the  bodies  of  more  than  a  hundred 
highwaymen  hung  at  the  same  time  in  chains  upon  Hounslow 
Heath,  poUating  the  air  for  miles  with  their  stench.     And  these 
were  the  days  of  Burke  and  Pitt  and  Fox  I 
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If  in  an  enpire  where  the  inhabitants  cannot,  as  with  vm^ 
control  the  laws,  a  stringent  criminal  code  is  no  evidence  of  & 
cmel  people,  still  less  can  we  infer  their  barbarity  firam  the 
rigonr  of  ^e  proceedings  in  cases  of  high  treason.  The  enact* 
ments  are  the  work  of  goyernors  jealous  of  their  supremacy,, 
and,  though  revolting  to  justice,  eminently  calculs^^d  to  effect 
their  object.  All  the  nearest  male  relations  of  the  person 
convicted  of  this  crime,  who  are  sixty  or  upwards,  are  to  sufflex 
death,  however  innocent.  Family  allegiance  and  respect  foB  age 
are  the  strongest  principles  of  a  Chinese.  The  knowledge  libat 
his  guilt  will  sacrifice  the  lives  of  those  whom  he  most  rev^p- 
ences,  as  well  as  his  own,  is  the  most  powerfiid  preventive  that 
could  be  presented  to  his  mind,  and  this  is  the  object  of  the 
iniquitovs  provision  which  tyranny  devised  and  custom  tolerates. 
The  cruelties  practised  in  the  rebellion  which  is  raging  are  the 
work  of  the  alarmed  and  revengeful  authorities,  or  of  the  equally 
exasperated  and  desperate  insurgents.  The  inhabitants  at  la^e 
do  not  perpetrate  these  excesses.  They  dread  and  groan  nnder 
them.  M.  Hue,  at  least,  who  quotes  the  atrocities  to  prove  his 
indictment,  might  have  remembered  the  wholesale  massacres  o£ 
revolutionary  France. 

The  law  which  involves  an  innocent  relation  in  the  punish- 
ment of  a  guilty  is  less  revolting  to  a  Chinese  that  a  systenoi 
of  responsibility  pervades  their  code.    If,  says  Mr.  Fortune,  a  diii- 
turbance  takes  place  in  a  diop  or  private  dwelling,  the  owner  is 
liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  it ;  and  if  it  occurs  in  the  street, 
the  surrounding  inhabitants  are  held  answerable.    Thus  each  naaa 
becomes  a  security  for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  neighbour. 
What  seems  more  in  accordance  with  equity,  if  a  person  com- 
mits suicide  from  the  ill-usage  of  another,  he  whose  ccniduct  i^as 
the  cause  of  the  self-destruction  is  to  afford  compensation  Sent  the 
evil  he  has  produced.     But,  according  to  M .  Hue,  the  re^ulft- 
tion  encourages  suicide,  and  induces  many  people  to  destroy 
themselves  out  of  spite.     '  In  other  countries,'  he  says,  *  when  a 
man  wishes  to  be  avenged  on  his  enemy,  he  endeavours  to  kill 
him  ;  in  China,  on  the  contrary,  he  kills  himself.     His  foe  falls 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  will  certainly  be  tortured 
and  ruined,  even  if  he  is  not  put  to  death.     The  family  of  the 
suicide  usually  obtains  in  addition  a  considerable  pecuniary  in.. 
demnity,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  some  wretch,  boax    a. 
morbid  affection  for  his  family,  to  destroy  himself  in  the  houses  of 
a  rich  man.'     In  the  same  way  the  proprietor  is,  in  the   fix«t. 
instance,  accountable  when  a  dead  body  is  found  on  his  pi^p^rty  * 
and  M.  Hue  asserts  that  one  of  the  worst  acts  of  vengeance  wliich 
a  Chinese  can  practise  towards  an  enemy  is  to  deposit  by  steal thj 

a  corpse 
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a  corpse  on  his  groand.  Every  one  is  afraid  lest  a  stranger 
sbonld  die  on  bis  premises  ;  and  when  a  poor  fellow  wha  had 
not  many  minutes  to  live  fell  down  at  the  door  of  a  shop,  M.  Hue 
beard  the  owner  entreating  the  sufferer  to  crawl  a  little  further 
•C  'Th*  sick  man  raised  himself  with  the  assistance  of  a 
passer-bj,  and  had  the  charity  to  go  and  expire-  in.  the  middle  of 
thestweU' 

b  every  nation  laws  are  modified  by  mmge  lo  an  oLtent  which 
miders  it  impossible  to  jiKlge  of  their  opention  by  the  written 
code  atone,  and  we  are  not  yet  sniHciently  acqnetntted  with* 
&e  entire  machinery  of  Chinese  society  to  pronounce  confidently 
■pen  the  provisions  which  regulate  it  The  enactments  against 
cnme  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  almost  all  descriptions  of 
guilt  were  punished  with  the  bamboo  ;  but  Sir  John  Davis  explains 
tbat  the  number  of  blows  awarded  by  the  code  is,  in  manifold 
cases,  only  the  measure  of  the  o&nce,  and  can  be  commuted  into 
a>  fine.  In  other  instances  it  is  probable  that  alleviating  fact* 
maj  have  escaped  the  obeervation  of  Europeans,  and  that  they 
cqoafiy  ndsjadge  many  circnrastaaeeft  through  ignorance  of  their 
karingS)  and  of  t&eir  adaptatioa  U»  the*  wants  and  feelings  of  the 
Chinese.  The  stem  provisions  against  frlial  disobedience  would 
aeem  intolerably  cruel  to  those  who  did  not  know  that  parental 
reverence  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  rulmg  principle  of 
the  nation,  and  the  bond  which  has  held  together  its  three  hundred 
nullions  of  inhabitants.  The  tree  has  only  to  be  judged  by  its 
£niiti»  Though  the  spell  of  peace  has  been  broken  in  our  own 
^jf  no  kingdom  has  enjoyed  such  a  long  freedom  from  foreign  or 
Intestine  war,  none  has  exhibited  equal  industry,  contentment, 
and  cheerfulness^  The  assertion  that  the  Chinese  are  a  semi- 
iMrfawoas  nation  is  denied  by  almost  every  traveller  who  has 
penetrated  beyond  their  ports  and  lived  freely  among  the  people. 
In  the  refinements  of  life,  in  courtesy,  humanity,  and  domestic 
affection,  they  are  at  least  our  equals,  and  in  some  respects  our 
superiors ;  and  if  we  have  far  outstripped  them  in  science,  we 
a»aj  yet  do  w^  to  call  to  mind  how  many  of  our  arts,  luxuries, 
and  pleasures  came  to  us  from  the  East,  and  that  we  were  once 
the  pupils  of  those  of  whom  we  now  boast  ourselves  the  masters. 
The  items  of  the  account  can  nowhere  be  better  read  than  in  an 
adi&irable  passage  from  an  admirable  work  by  Dr.  Draper,  an 
Ammcan ; — 

'If  the  European  wishes  to  know  how  moch  ke  owes  to  the  Asiatic, 
he  has  oniy  to  cast  a  glance  at  an  hour  of  his  daily  life.  The  cloek 
vhi^  suoamons  him  from  his  bed  in  the  morning  was  the  invention  of 
tk  East,  as  were  also  clepsydras  and  sundials.  The  prayer  for  his  daily 
tmui,  which  he  has  said  from  his  infancy,  first  rose  from  the  side  of  a 
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Syrian  mouDtain.  The  linens  and  cottons  with  which  he  clothes  himself| 
though  they  may  be  very  fine,  are  inferior  to  those  which  have  been 
made  from  time  immemorial  in  the  looms  of  India.  The  silk  was  stolen 
by  some  missionaries,  for  his  benefit,  from  China.  He  could  buy  better 
steel  than  that  with  which  he  shaves  himself  in  the  old  city  of  Damascus, 
where  it  was  first  invented.  The  coffee  he  expects  at  break&st  was  first 
grown  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  natives  of  Upper  India  prepared  the 
sugar  with  which  he  sweetens  it.  A  schoolboy  can  tell  the  meaning 
of  the  Sanscrit  words  sacchara  canda.  If  his  tastes  are  light  and  he 
prefers  tea,  the  virtues  of  that  excellent  leaf  were  first  pointed  out  by 
the  industrious  Chinese.  They  also  taught  him  how  to  make  and  use  the 
cup  and  saucer  in  which  to  serve  it.  His  breakfast-tray  was  lacquered 
in  Japan.  There  is  a  tradition  that  leavened  bread  was  first  made  of 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  The  e%^  he  is  breaking  was  laid  by  a  fowl 
whose  ancestors  were  domesticated  by  the  Malaccans,  unless  she  may 
have  been,  though  that  will  not  alter  the  case,  a  modern  Shanghai.  If 
there  are  preserves  and  fruits  on  his  board,  let  him  remember  with  thank- 
fulness that  Persia  first  gave  him  the  cherry,  the  peach,  the  plum.  If 
in  any  of  those  delicate  preparations  he  detects  the  flavour  of  alo^o), 
let  it  remind  him  that  that  substance  was  first  distilled  by  the  Arabians, 
who  have  set  him  the  praiseworthy  example,  which  it  will  be  for  his 
benefit  to  follow,  of  abstaining  from  its  use.  When  he  talks  about  coffee 
and  alcohol,  he  is  using  Arabic  words.  We  gratify  our  taste  for  per- 
sonal ornament  in  the  way  that  Orientals  have  taught  us  with  pearls, 
rubies,  sapphires,  diamonds.  Of  public  amusements  it  is  the  same. 
The  most  magnificent  fireworks  are  still  to  be  seen  in  India  and  China  ; 
and,  as  regards  the  pastimes  of  private  life,  Europe  has  produced  no 
invention  which  can  rival  the  game  of  chess.  We  have  no  hydraulic 
constructions  as  great  as  the  Chinese  canal,  no  fortifications  as  extensive 
as  the  Chinese  wall ;  we  have  no  Artesian  wells  that  can  at  all  approach 
in  depth  to  some  of  theirs ;  we  have  not  yet  resorted  to  the  practice  of 
obtaining  coal-gas  from  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  they  have  borings  for 
that  purpose  more  than  3000  feet  deep.' — Draper's  Human  Phynology^ 
p.  595. 

It  is  our  part  now  to  repay  the  benefits  we  have  received,  and 
diffuse  the  light  of  Christianity  and  the  triumphs  of  science  over 
the  Eastern  world.  The  books  which  have  appeared  upon  China 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  dwell  upon  the  im- 
portance of  our  obtaining  permission  to  trade  at  every  port, 
to  navigate  every  river,  and  traverse  every  road  of  the  empire. 
Desirable  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  both  for  us  and  them ;  but  frooi 
the  methods  which  are  ordinarily  suggested  for  obtaining  the  end 
we  utterly  dissent.  All  the  material  benefits  in  the  world  cannot 
weigh  as  one  grain  of  dust  in  the  balance  against  moral  principle, 
and  humanity  itself  must  be  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  we 
should  find  excuses  for  forcing  our  way  by  violence  and  blood- 
shed, as  the  only  arguments  which  are  likely  to  prevail  at  pre- 
set t« 
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sent.    It  would  be  a  poor  defence  to  urge  for  a  prisoner  at  the 
Old  Bailey  that  he  had  broken  into  the  house  and  knocked  down 
the  inmates  because  he  despaired  of  getting  permission  to  walk 
in  at  the  door.     Time  has  only  strengthened  our  opinion  that  we 
lagraotlj  violated  both  justice  and  mercy  at  the  commencement 
oftheqaarrel.     Upon  the  facts  which  were  assumed  during  the 
debates  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  nothing  could  be  more 
trimnphant  than  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition,  which  reached 
their  climax  in  the  splendid  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone — a  speech 
which  we  have  heard  persons  of  all  parties  declare  to  have  been  the 
niost  impressive  piece  of  oratory  ever  pronounced  within  their 
memory.    But  invmcible  as  the  case  was  even  then,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  below  the  truth,  for  the  sole  plea  upon  which 
onr  officials    rested   their  defence — that   the    English  flag  was 
flying  on  the  lorcha — is  now  stated  by  persons  of  high  authority 
to  have  been  totally  false.     This  was  always  asserted  by  the 
Chinese ;  and,  if  their  version  turns  out  to  be  correct,  what  atone- 
ment can  we  make  for  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed  to  maintain 
upon  a  mistaken  assumption  a  pretended  right  ?     These  are  the 
^^"ngs  which  alarm  men  who  believe  that  there  is  a  divine  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  and  who  hold  that  a  victory  won  by  brute  force 
*^inst  justice  is  one  of  the  worst  defeats.     Therefore  we  would 
fain  hope  that  a  different  spirit  will  preside  over  the  remainder 
of  these  unhappy  proceedings — that  English  Christianity  will  be 
placed  before  English  supremacy,  and  that  the  eternal  laws  of 
Bin  at  whose  bidding  nations  rise  and  fall  will  prevail  with  our 
nilers  over  the  short-sighted  cravings  of  unscrupulous  commerce. 


Aet.  VI. — 1.  Catalogue  of  the  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  King- 
domj  collected  in  Manchester  in  1857. 

2.  Handbook  of  the  Gallery  of  British  Paintings  in  the  Art  Trea- 
sures Exhibition :  being  a  Reprint  of  Critical  Notices  originally 
published  in  the  *  Manchester  Guardian.* 

3.  The  Early  Flemish  Painters;  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Works.  'By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  S.  Cavalcaselle.  London, 
1856. 

i.  What  to  observe  at  Manchester ;  a  Walk  round  tlve  Art  Trea^ 
sores  Exhibition^  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Waagen.     London, 

TT  was  an  idea  worthy  of  the  men  who  by  their  industry, 
'*'  intelligence,  and  enterprise  have  so  widely  extended  the  com- 
merce, and  consequently  the  power  and  influence,  of  England  to 
bnog  together  for  public  exhibition  in  one  of  the  centres  of  our 
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great  manufacturing  districts  tbote  treasures  of  art  which  ha¥t 
tended  so  much  to  the  civilization  and  instruction  of  maBdund. 
As  enUjs^htened  and  liberal  patrons  of  art  Ihey  had  long  been 
honourably  known.     Their  taste  had  been  shown  in  the  rapid 
improvement  of  our  manufactures,  by  which  we  have  been  ahk 
to  enter  into  successful  competition  with  the  whole  world  aad 
to  maintain  our  commercial  supremacy.      In  their   dwellings, 
buried  in  the  pleasant  valleys  of  Derbyshire  and  Lancashii^ 
within  the  shadow  of  the  tall  chimney  and  the  xumble  of  the 
cotton-mill,  many  of  the  finest  pictures  which  annually  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  find  a  resting-place.     The  unknown 
artist,  strugglii^  for  bread  and  for  fame,  has  found  them  amongtf 
his  best  and  earliest  friends.     Wisely  abstaining  fsom  things  for 
which  they  have  neither  feeling  nor  sympathy,  they  have  sought 
the  works  of  our  native  schools,  and  have  actually  joot  besitaitfld 
to  pay  for  a  genuine  picture  by  an  English  painter  as  much  as 
the  fashionable  connoisseur  would  have  paid  for  a  jpurious  pro- 
duction with  a  foreign  name. 

Those  who  have  thus  honourably  and  wisely  employed  thui 
wealth  could  not  be  selfish  men.  They  have  been  ever  ready  t» 
exhibit  their  art-treaftures  to  the  stranger ;  bat  they  desired  tbsl 
a  still  wider  use  should  be  made  of  the  works  which  they  as  weU 
as  others  possessed,  and  that  those  who  from  their  position  and 
^aily  occupations  could  not  visit  private  dwellings,  should  also 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  objects  from  which  the  highest 
intellectual  enjoyment  as  well  as  the  best  instruction  might  be 
derived.  Hence  the  origin  ^f  the  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasnves 
at  Manchester.  To  develop  still  further  the  object  in  view,  the 
co-operation  of  those  who  owned  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  early  foreign  schools  of  painting  was  invited ;  and  thus  the 
collection  has  become  the  most  complete  and  instructive  t^at  has 
ever  been  brought  together  in  England  or  in  any  other  country. 

The  invitation  made  by  the  committee  appointed  i»  carry  oat 
the  views  of  the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  was  most  lifceraUy 
responded  to.  Amongst  the  foremost  who  warmly  entered  into  Acir 
Tie  ws  were  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  The  example  was 
speedily  followed.  A  few  indeed  churlishly  refused  to  ieaA  tfieir 
pictures ;  whilst  some  were  prevented  doing  so  by  strict  ftrmily 
arrangements.  Consequently  many  of  the  finest  and  most  im- 
portant galleries  in  England  have  not  contributed  at  all^  fc«t  a 
far  more  valuable  and  interesting  collection  as  a  whole  hes  %een 
brought  together  at  Manchester  than  could  possibly  hasm  been 
anticipated. 

An  Exhibition  comprising  pictures  gathered  from  so  many 
different  Bources  may  be  compared  with  the  jnagaifioent  collootion 
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broq^it  together  by  Napoleon  After  bis  Italian  cdsqvesti^  rather, 
hom&w[^  as  ofiering  a  contrast  worthy  oi  the  spirit  of  the  age^ — 
the  conibraat  between  the  triumphs  of  war  and  the  trumipbs  of 
peaceful  indnstiy — than  with  the  view  of  laalfMig  any  com- 
paiasoii  between  the  merits  of  the  pictures  in  each.  The  Com- 
jBASiioners  employed  by  the  Emperor  drew  without  stint  from  the 
richest  jaine  of  art  that  has  ever  been  opened  to  the  Christian 
Wttrld;  churchesy  oonveats,  palaces,  galleries — every  edifice  which 
Christian  piety  or  prinoely  munificence  had  adorned  with  the 
greatest  works  of  the  greatest  men — were  ransacked  to  rendo: 
coBH>lete  a  collection  worthy  of  the  world's  capita]  •  It  was  a 
tax.  levied  upon  the  genius  of  Italy,  and  the  tax-gatherer  spared 
none.  We  may  then  easily  anedit  the  description  given  by  those 
who  were  privileged  to  wander  through  the  vast  galleries  which 
contained  these  treasures  of  art,  and  we  may  believe,  as  well  as  in 
^diacity  hope,  that  the  like  will  never  be  seen  again.  There 
were  few  pictores  thus  brought  together  which  were  not  ranked 
amongst  the  best  productions  of  the  masters  who  painted  theot. 
The  semewhat  limited  nature  of  the  collection  as  regards  the  class 
<i  works  exhibited  was  to  be  attributed  to  die  taste  and  prejudices 
of  the  day.  At  that  time  the  feeling  for  the  pure,  simple,  and 
^bvotional  character  of  the  early  Italian  masters  had  not  yet  been 
revived.  The  edectic  schools,  as  it  is  the  fashi<m  to  cidl  them, 
were  in  vogue:  consequently,  whilst  only  a  few  of  the  most 
oelebrated  pictures  by  the  great  masters  who  lived  previous  to 
Raphael  and  Leonardo  were  collected,  the  Louvre  was  crowded 
with  the  works  of  the  Carraccis  and  of  the  later  Bolcgnese  school, 
of  Gnido,  Guercino,  Domenichino,  and  their  pupils  and  imi- 
tatoEB.  To  represent  the  earlier  Italian  schools  of  the  fourteenth 
md  fifteenth  centuries,  there  was  litde  exoept  ^me  or  two  fine 
pictures  by  Pietro  Perugino.  Nor  bad  the  instructive  system  of 
aoangement  in  chronological  series  by  schools,  illustrating  the 
gradual  development  of  each,  been  yet  adopted.  Had  a  well- 
d^ested  sciieBie  founded  upon  this  obvious  and  now  fully  recog- 
nised principle  been  carried  out,  the  galleiy  of  the  Louvre  woald 
have  been  the  most  complete  and  important  illustration  of  art- 
history  and  of  the  progressive  unfolding  of  human  thought  that 
the  world  ever  saw. 

In  the  quality  of  the  works  collected  the  Exhibition  at  Man- 
chester can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  the  Louvre  under  the 
Empire.  Of  the  Italian  schools  of  painting  we  have  scarcely 
one  picture  which  can  furnish  any  adequate  idea  of  the  power 
and  genius  of  the  illustrious  men  who  are  first  in  the  hierarchy 
^  ait,  and  whose  nasterpieoes  can  best  be  studied  in  the  churches 
and  great  collections  of  Italy.     Nor  is  the  Exhibition  equal  for 
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the  class  of  pictures  it  contains  to  the  principal  galleries  of 
Europe.  And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  more  instructive 
and  interesting  collection — one  which,  at  a  moment  like  the 
present,  when  art  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood  and  more 
widely  studied,  could  afford  more  useful  hints,  and  could  teach 
more  to  the  English  publia  It  is  therefore  as  a  whole  that  we 
shall  examine  and  comment  upon  it,  more  minute  descriptions 
and  criticisms  of  the  various  pictures  having  already  appeared — 
many  of  them  showing  a  remarkable  improvement  and  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  and  feeling  for  art*  As  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  is  intended  for  public  instruction,  we  shall  freely  point 
out  its  defects,  not  with  a  desire  to  criticise  captiously,  as  we 
most  readily  admit  that  many  of  these  defects  were  unavoidable, 
but  in  order  that  it  may  prove  of  the  greatest  possible  use,  and 
thus  fully  realise  the  objects  and  intentions  of  its  projectors. 

A  notable  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  as 
regards  the  system  upon  which  public  picture  galleries  should 
be  collected  and  arranged.  They  are  no  longer  looked  upon 
by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  true  scope  and  end  of  art  as 
mere  museums  in  which  pictures  or  statues  may  be  brought 
together,  and  exposed  to  public  curiosity,  without  reference  to 
their  age  or  their  school.  A  more  just  appreciation  of  their 
value  and  of  their  usefulness  prevails.  Whilst  the  first  object 
of  a  national  collection,  that  of  preserving  and  exhibiting  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  principal  painters  of  all  countries,  is  not  lost  sight 
of,  another  and  no  less  important  consideration  is  kept  in  view, 
viz.  the  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  art  under 
different  conditions  and  in  different  localities.  Thus,  whilst  the 
eye  is  gratified  by  the  contemplation  of  the  choicest  works,  the 
mind  is  instructed  by  tracing  the  steps  which  mark  the  gradual 
progress  of  human  skill  and  thought  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  perfection.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  fine 
collection  which  adorns  the  city  of  Berlin  has  been  made  and  ar- 
ranged, and  it  is  to  its  able  and  learned  director.  Dr.  Waagen,  that 
the  art-student  is  partly  indebted  for  this  fundamental  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  forming  a  national  gallery.  The  example  is 
being  gradually  followed  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  In 
Italy  many  of  the  public  galleries  have  been  re-arranged,  or  new 
collections  made,  on  this  plan.  Even  provincial  cities  of  secondary 
importance,  for  instance  Perugia,  Siena,  and'  Pisa,  are  forming- 
chronological  series  of  the  works  of  their  own  painters.  We  are 
as  usual  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  our  National  Gallery 

*  We  may  especially  point  out  the  articles  in  the  '  Manchester  Guardian '  and 
the  *  Times^  newspapers  ;  the  former,  relating  to  the  English  schools,  have  be«n. 
reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  handbook  to  the  (collection. 
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still  shows  the  ancient  hopeless  confusion  of  schools  and  periods. 
This  state  of  things  is,  we  trust,  but  temporary,  and  to  be  attri- 
buted to  want  of  suffici^it  space.  When,  by  the  construction  of  a 
new  building,  or  by  the  enlargement  of  the  old,  adequate  accom- 
modation has  been  proyided  for  the  treasures  we  already  possess, 
we  doubt  not  that  so  accomplished  and  enlightened  an  art  his- 
torian as  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  will  bring  our  collection  more  on 
a  level  by  its  arrangement  with  those  of  the  Continent.  The  prin- 
cipal interest  which  attaches  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  arises, 
in  our  opinion,  from  the  attempt  made  for  the  first  time  in  this 
coontry  to  place  before  the  public  pictures  of  various  periods, 
arranged  upon  the  system  we  have  described.  Not  that  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  fully  carried  out  or  strictly  adhered  to ;  but  still 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  the  importance  and  advantage  of 
a  gallery  so  disposed.  The  principal  defect  in  the  Exhibition 
is  the  confusion  of  the  schools — a  confusion  that  might  have 
been  to  a  certain  extent  avoided,  especially  in  many  instances, 
as  in  Salon  C,  where  pictures  of  the  Spanish  and  French  schools 
are  jumbled  up  with  those  of  Italy  and  Flanders. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Art  History  of 
Italy  is  the  separate  and  independent  development  of  the  different 
schools  of  painting,  not  only  in  the  various  states  of  the  Penin- 
sula, but  frequently  in  cities  situated  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other.  That  development  was  marked  by  its  own  distinct 
features,  easily  recognisable,  although,  in  some  instances,  affected 
or  modified  by  neighbouring  or  foreign  schools.  It  was  even 
rarely  synchronous.  Thus,  when,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Florentine  school  had  made  rapid  progress,  and  had  already 
produced  some  of  its  most  illustrious  men,  that  of  Venice  had 
•carcely  been  called  into  existence,  whilst  that  of  Lombardy 
was  huxlly  founded  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth.  If,  then, 
the  (rfd  method  of  arranging  a  picture-gallery  is  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  chronological  order  substituted,  it  is  essential  that  the 
schools  themselves  should  be  kept  perfectly  separate,  otherwise 
confusion  and  misconception  are  produced,  calculated  to  mislead 
those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  to  defeat 
the  very  object  which  those  who  advocate  the  chronological 
method  have  in  view — that  is  to  say,  the  instruction  of  the 
stodent  and  of  the  public  by  showing  the  gradual  and  pro- 
grescive  development  of  art  up  to  a  certain  period,  and  the 
causes  which  may  have  led  to  reaction  or  decline.  There  may 
have  been  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  such  a 
system  of  arrangement  at  Manchester,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
want  of  an  adequate  number  of  specimens. 

The  weakest  and  most  incomplete  part  of  the  collection  is  that 
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jre<|iiired  Sm  tke  illaBtratian  «f  &e  youth  and  fivowtli  of  ait 
befi^e  it  reacked  iU  matuiity-^espedally  im  Itiij.     Indeed, 
«lmoBt  the  4ioly  early  Italian  sdiook  wMch  aoe  wpveieirted  at 
all  ase  tbe  Florentine  and  Sienese,  and  diese  but  wery  inade- 
4{ttately.     Of  tbe  foanders  of  the   FkireBtaae  adieol,  Cimaboe 
and  his  immortal  scholar  Giotto,  we  have  no  avthentae  or  wordiy 
works.     The  former  is  represented  hy  three  specinems,  nettiier 
of  which  can  be  attributed  itothe  master,  •one  bein^  Bnanifestly  of 
a  much  later  date  than  that  assigned  to  it  (No.  36).     W«  qoea- 
taon,  too,  whether  any  picture  in  tbe  Exhsbrtioncan  be  oonfidently 
jMsigned  to  Giotto,  although  the  name  of  that  great  painter  fire- 
quently  oooars  in  the  <»ttalogue.     It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  micfa 
41  picture  as  ^  the   Death  <of  the   Virgin '  (No.  66),  with  the 
forged   signatare  of  Giotto,  should  hare  been  even  admitted; 
it  icoald  xmly  midead  and  •create  confusion  io  the  minds  of  those 
O0t  acqnainted  with  works  of  that  period.     His  peculiar  manner 
is  perhaps  best  represented  in  '  Tbe  Last  Sapper '  (No.  dO\ 
iwfaAch  we  are  iswlined  to  attribute  to  a  vneoessiful  imitator,  bat 
not  to  the  master  himsdf.    The  two  fragments  detached  fr<m  tlie 
walls  of  the  Clmrch  of  the  Carmine  at  Florenoe,  after  the  fee  in 
1771  (No.  24  and  No.  32),  have  more  the  character  of  tbe  works 
of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Giotto's  scholars,  altbmigh 
they  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the  series  of  frescoes  described 
by  Vasari  as  having  been  painted  by  Giotto  himself  in  ibe 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 

There  is  no  early  painter  to  whom  more  works  have  been 
confidently,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wrongly  attribttted  ihaca  to  tbis 
gieat  master,  and  yet  there  is  none  whose  works  can  be  naoxe 
readily  recognised  by  those  who  have  made  his  style  an  object 
of  study.  There  is  a  nobleness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ardeas 
truth,  in  the  character  of  his  heads,  a  bioad  and  maservie  tneact- 
DEient  in  his  draperies,  and  a  deep  but  simple  sentiment  perrmdnag 
his  oompositions,  which  raise  him  far  above  all  his  ac^daons  nad 
imitators.  Lvke  those  of  all  the  early  Italian  masters  who  hnd 
gained  a  reputation,  his  '  bottega,'  «m*  workshop,  was  fre<|aented 
by  numerous  piq>ils.  They  aided  him  in  his  labanrs,  and  «v«n 
ft^lowed  him  in  the  journeys  which  he  undertook  when  caitlod 
upon  to  paint  iaclistant  cities.  The  works  which  made  the  temaK 
of  tbe  ^dd  painters  were,  for  the  most  pant,  mural  deetnmtiaaB,  ^r. 
to  use  a  general  term,  frescoes,  executed  on  that  large  and  Ofs 
prehensive  scale  which  characterised  the  fimrtions  of  Jirt  in  <boi 
days«  The  eaael  picture,  as  it  is  called,  was  bvt  little  esteemed.  2 
was  generally  a  winfk  o£  the  shop,  and  was  paintodfor  some  I3eli> 
gious  object,  the  treatment  of  a  profane  subject  being  «>^*^iTg 
unknown,  ix,  at  all  events,  very  nutt,  until  a&er  the  midAn    o 
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the  fSmrteeotli  ceaturj.  It  ucuallj  contained  m  (nnr^mtimml 
anangement  of  holy  pononages,  the  Yirgsa  and  Infant  Cbrutp 
lanouded  by  Tariotis  saints,  according  to  order.  The  pktare 
being  in  most  iastaaces  an  ^ex  voto/  the  penon  for  whom  it  wm 
painted  directed  that  hia  own  patron  saint,  «r  t^e  one  to  whom 
be  attrilHited  any  special  miracle  or  interceaaion  in  his  farov^ 
sbonld  be  intioduoed.  The  ma«ter  kejpt  his  patlenis  of  all  tte 
most  popular  saints  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  The  one  va- 
qaired  waa  haaded  over  to  the  pupil,  as  a  partacular  pattern  wottU 
be  banded  orer  in  these  days  to  his  f OTcman  by  a  manufaotmrer  for 
tbe  ezecntion  of  an  order.  The  master  himself  may  bame  girvtt 
ft  few  fiaiahing  toaches  to  the  picture,  and  his  name  was  perbapa 
ftdiled,  aa  eridence  that  it  issued  froosr  his  ^  botlega.'  It  ia 
thus  that  so  many  works  of  inferior  merit  are  attribntod  to 
gieat  painters.*  Sometimea,  indeed,  the  master  himself  painted 
an  altar-picture  which  was  to  become  an  object  of  public  '  dero- 
tioB,'  or  to  adon  the  shcine  of  a  favourite  saint.  Then  he  exerted 
hittidf  to  the  ntmost,  and  displayed  all  the  nesoarces  of  hiM 
imagination  and  his  art  Birt  such  masterpieces  were  rase. 
They  werefoneodly  executed  for  wealthy  and  powerful  religious 
coamunitiea,  and,  if  tbcy  harve  not  utterly  perished  from  neglect 
sr  aocideat,  are  jitiU  preserved  in  die  church  or  convent  in  which 
they  wene  origtnaily  placed ;  or  have  been  transferred  for  safety 
and  general  inspection  to  public  galleries.  They  hare  rarely 
iallen  into  private  hands.  It  is  by  such  pictures  as  these  thai 
the  reftl  qualities  of  the  artist,  as  a  painter  of  easel  pictures,  ate 
to  he  jadgedj  and  not  by  *  school  pictuses '  which  have  gvest 
oames.  Of  this  class  is  the  exquisite  picture  by  Giotto,  tbo 
Be^  of  the  Virgin,  belonging  to  the  Aev.  Davenport  Bromley, 
exhibited  this  year  in  the  British  Institution,  which  there  sm 
good  gKHmds  for  believing  snay  be  identified  with  that  describe! 
hf  Vasari  as  ^o  much  praised  by  Midielangelo  for  its  tratbful* 
aess.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  thk  work,  which 
duplays  most  of  the  qualities  of  GAoUOy  in  the  Manchester  Exhi^ 
hitioa,  as  one  HKurthy  of  the  man  to  whom  may  mainly  be 
<ttribi^ed  4be  jrevifttai  of  strt  in  Italy,  and  who  conseqoentily 
•should  iiold  jieariy  the  fiist  f>Iftce  in  a  series  of  pictures  chorono- 
IsgicaUy  ammged. 

But  the  most  important  and  the  most  carefully  studied  of  the 
v^srks  of  the  oady  painleni  were  those  intended  essentially  iGor 
fsblic  admonition  and  public  instruction — the  mnnml  paintings 

*  Thos^  for  inrtftnee,  Yaaari,  in  iiis  lofis  of  Giotto,  gtates  that  Puceio  Oapanoa, 
Me  of  his  bett  ^pupils  aod  imitators,  went  about  Italy  paiDting  copies  of  a 
*— ^  admired  pietore  by  his  master,  **  Ayendo  molto  in  pratica  la  maniera  fi 
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executed  in  places  of  public  resort  for  the  purposes  of  reli- 
gion, politics,  or  commerce,  in  the  churches,  the  cloisters  of  con- 
vents, the  town-halls,  or  the  places  of  meeting  of  merchants 
and  guilds.  A  painter  who  had  acquired  fame  by  the  frescoes  he 
had  painted  in  his  native  city  was  summoned  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Italy  to  execute  similar  works.  With  his  pupils  and 
assistants  he  travelled  on  foot  or  on  horseback  over  the  green 
plains  and  the  blue  hills,  through  the  vineyards  and  the  olive- 
groves,  a  joyous  and  happy  company,  received  everywhere  with 
delight  and  honour,  painting  perhaps  a  little  here  and  there  on 
their  way  to  oblige  a  friendly  prince  or  a  hospitable  abbot,  or  to 
adorn  some  holy  shrine.  It  is  thus  that  we  find  the  works  of 
Giotto  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Italian  peninsula — at  Padua 
and  Naples, — and  even  at  Avignon,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  his 
native  Tuscany,  and  in  nearly  every  Italian  city  of  note  during 
the  middle  ages. 

The  general  designs  for  these  vast  undertakings  were  pro- 
bably, in  most  instances,  made  by  the  master  himself,  who 
executed  with  his  own  hand  certain  portions,  the  rest  being  con- 
fided to  pupils  working  under  his  immediate  superintendence  and 
directions.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua  and  in 
the  Upper  Church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi,  both  undoubtedly 
decorated  under  the  supervision  of  Giotto,  so  much  difference 
and  inequality  may  be  detected  in  the  execution  of  the  various 
subjects  which  adorn  the  walls.  Those  who  have  studied  his 
works,  and  can  fully  enter  into  their  true  feeling  and  spirit,  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  such  as  were  executed  bj^ 
the  hand  of  the  master  from  those  which  were  intrusted  to  a 
pupil.  We  are  thus  inclined  to  pronounce  the  two  fragment^ 
at  Manchester  to  be  rather  the  work  of  a  pupil,  perhaps  Tadded 
Gaddi,  than  of  Giotto,  whilst  the  two  heads  of  old  men  in  thti 
National  Gallery  have  more  the  character  of  the  master  himself. 

The  early  Sienese  school,  which  claims  to  have  preceded  thw 
of  Florence,  is  more  worthily  represented  at  Manchester  than 
its  rival  by  the  works  of  three  of  its  first  and  best  painters--j 
Duccio,  Ugolino,  and  Simone  Memmi.  Of  Duccio  the  Exhi^ 
bition  possesses  a  triptych  of  singular  beauty  (No.  12),  reprej 
senting,  in  the  centre,  the  Crucifixion,  and  on  the  wings  th^ 
Annunciation  and  St  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata.  Th^ 
original  character  of  this  highly  interesting  work  of  early  aii 
bas  been  somewhat  injured  by  injudicious  restoration;  go\d\ 
leaf  has  been  so  liberally  laid  on — a  common  mistake  in  repaii^ 
ing  works  of  this  period  painted  on  gold  grounds — that  thj 
glories  around  the  heads  of  the  figures  are  almost  lost  sight  o\ 
and  the  simple  purity  of  the  outline  destroyed.     The  high  light 
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liaTe  also  been  too  freely  regilt,  and  the  freshness  and  gaudiness 
of  the  new  gold  mars  the  general  harmony  of  the  picture.  Not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  conventional  and  arcnaic  treatment 
of  the  human  form  and  of  the  draperies,  this  triptych  illustrates 
in  a  highly  interesting  manner,  by  the  earnest  feeling  for  truth 
and  heauty  it  displays,  that  struggle  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  its 
trammels.  The  expression  of  deep  unutterable  grief  given  to  the 
mioiatore-like  heads,  and  conveyed  by  the  action  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  the  crucified 
Saviour,  is  scarcely  exaggerated,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  those  who  can  feel  the  beauties  of  works  which, 
however  poor  in  technical  details,  are  rich  in  some  of  the  highest 
qaalities  of  art — pure  sentiment  and  noble  intention. 

The  seven  'predella'  pictures,  representing  the  last  mysteries 
of  the  Atonement,  from  the  altarpiece  by  Ugolino  da  Siena, 
fonnerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ottley  (No.  25  to  251),  are  of 
great  interest  to  the  art  student  when  examined  with  reference  to 
the  triptych  by  Duccio,  as  showing  a  gradual  progress  towards 
the  more  truthful  representation  of  nature  —  a  progress  still 
further  exemplified  by  a  small  picture  representing  ^Christ 
retoming  to  his  parents'  (No.  37),  by  Simone  Memmi,  from 
the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated 
with  that  simplicity  and  earnestness  that  characterise  the  early 
vorks  of  the  Sienese  school.  This  little  work,  especially  in- 
teresting as  being  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  a  rare 
inaster,  has  been  exposed  to  over-scrubbing  and  over-varnishing 
-^  process  which  paintings  on  wood  of  this  period  but  ill  bear, 
l»it  which  unfortunately  they  have,  it  would  appear,  for  the  most 
part,  to  go  through.  Of  the  long  line  of  great  painters  who 
adorned  the  Florentine  and  Sienese  schools  during  the  fourteenth 
centary — the  successors  and  emulators  of  Giotto  and  of  Duccio, 
fe  Gaddis,  Giottino,  Orcagna,  Cavallini,  Lorenzetti,  Taddeo 
Bartolo — we  have  no  worthy  examples ;  of  most  of  them  none  at 
*11,  although  their  names  are  liberally  bestowed  by  the  catalogue, 
fiat  the  state  of  painting  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
"  admirably  illustrated  by  two  of  the  best  works  of  Fra  Beato 
Angelico — the  'Last  Judgment'  (No.  58),  from  Lord  Ward's 
<:<)Oection,  a  composition  displaying  that  exquisite  grace,  that 
l^jfnl  and  innocent  invention,  and  that  deep  religious  and 
^^^Totional  feeling  which  are  the  characteristics  of  this  remark- 
*We  painter ;  and  the  remains  of  a  fresco  with  the  head  and 

per  part  of  the  figure  of  the  '  Saviour  dying  on  the  cross ' 
«^o.  63),  a  most  precious  fragment,  as  illustrating  the  genius  of 

a  master 
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a  master  who  first  treated  witb.  combined  dignity  and  tenderness 
tMs  most  difficult  subject. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  tEiat  we  Bave  observed  the 
neglected  condition  of  the  first  of  these  works.  Preservation 
and  restoration  are  very  diflTerent  things.  We  should  see  with 
£smay  the  hand  of  the  cleaner  or  the  restorer  tampering  with 
the  delicate  hues  and  exquisite  outlines  of  this  beautiful  pic- 
ture, but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  take  the  utmost  care 
that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  injury  or  suffer  from  neglect. 
Those  who  through  their  wealth  or  station  are  fortunate  enough 
to  acquire  treasures  of  art  like  these  become  in  a  manner  re- 
sponsible to  the  world  for  their  safe  keeping;  and  one  who 
wilfully  neglects  the  precautions  which  it  may  be  in  his  power 
to  employ  for  their  preservation  commits  a  great  wrong.  Every 
time  we  see  this  picture  the  work  of  decay  seems  to  have 
made  fresh  progress.  Already  portions  of  the  preparation  upoa 
which  it  is  painted  have  fallen  from  the  panel,  carrying  away 
with  them  important  parts,  which  cannot  be  replaced  except  by 
actual  repainting.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  only  picture 
in  the  highly  valuable  gallery,  thrown  open  with  praiseworthy 
liberality  to  the  public  by  Lord  Ward,  which  is  seriously 
suffering  from  want  of  proper  care.  We  regret  to  observe  that 
one  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest,  as  being  amongst  the 
earliest  of  Raphael's  works — *  The  Crucifixion,'  from  the  Fesch 
collection — is  sharing  the  same  fate  as  Fra  Angelico's  master- 
piece. The  surface  is  already  falling  from  the  face  of  the  Christ, 
and  detaching  itself  from  several  places,  such  as  the  foot  of  the 
angel  to  the  left,  and  one  of  the  legs  of  the  Saviour.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  these  observations  may  lead  to  steps  being  taken  in 
time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  mischief  before  it  be  too  Iate» 
and  before  there  be  sufficient  damage  done  to  necessitate  the 
interference  of  that  worst  of  destroyers — the  restorer. 

Of  the  Italian  painters,  through  whose  genius  the  art  of 
painting  was  gradually  developed  during  the  fifteenth  century 
until  it  reached  its  culminating  point  in  Raphael  and  his  iRviSr^ 
trious  cotemporaries,  the  Manchester  Exhibition  may  contaia  just 
a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  to  afford  a  general  idea  of  their 
most  obvious  peculiarities  and  most  characteristic  features  of  style 
and  colouring ;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  not  ade- 
quately represented,  nor  has  any  attempt  been  mad^,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  to  class  them  according  to  schools.  The  great 
Tuscans,  Masolino,  Masaccio,  Pollajuolo,  Lorenzo  da  Credi,  Ver- 
rochio,  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Luca  Signorelli,  the  two  Lippis, 
and  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  either  do  not  appear  at  all,  or  in  works 
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of  ionhtfal  antlienticitj  or  of  rerj  quewAaoMe  nerit.  'Of 
Sndro  BoCtkeDr,  i9ho  koldr  so  important  •  position  in  the 
tmsidcMi  period^  if  we  Bnj  so  term  it,  of  the  fifteenth  centoTj, 
and  whose  works  hmveof  late-  jearv  beeome  rerj  popalar  amengsl 
coUeetors  in  this  eonntiyy  we  haye  on!  j  one  good  specimen — the 
Adoration  of  the  Kingv  (Na.  78),  mnch  injured  by  bad  restorer 
Ana^  hat  not  so  much  aa  to  destroy  its  original  fancy  and 
life.  And  to  Domenico  Ghiriandajo,  who  was  amongst  the  first 
to  give  fieune  to  the  Florentine  school  for  ser erity  of  fonn^  firm 
modelling,  coi'rect  drawing-,  and  careful  composition,  we  can 
01^  attribcrte  one  head,  assigned  to  Masacck>  in  the  catalogue 
(No.  48),  sadly  ii^nred,  however,  by  that  stippling  pn>cess  of 
lestoralioa  which  preraiis  in  the  present  dby.  Of  those  great 
iBen,  howerer,  who  raised  the  Florentine  school  to  the  highest 
nnk  that  ha»  yet  been  attained  in  modem  art,  we  have  one 
specimen  of  surpassing  beauty— one  which  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered Ae  gem  of  the  whole  Exhibition :  we  allude  to  the 
unfinished  picture  representing  the  Holy  Family  with  four 
angels,  unanimously  attributed  by  the  best  judges  to  Michel- 
angelo, although  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  being  his  work, 
except  those  qnalitiesr  which  mark  it  out  as  worthy  of  his  geniua. 
Who  but  he,  indeed,  could  have  painted  those  noble  forms  ?  who 
but  he  could  have  united  the  severe  and  raajestie  beauty  of 
Grecian  with  the  devotional  and  teiKiler  feeling-  of  Christiatt 
art?  It  is  surprising  that  this  wonderful  work  should  at  any 
time  have  been  attributed  to  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  under 
whose  name  it  was  sold  to  its  present  fortunate  owner,  Mr: 
Laboochere.  This  picture  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  study,  whether  as  regards  the  nobleness  of  the  treatment 
of  the  subject,  or  the  insight  it  affords  into  the  technical  means 
en^loyed  by  the  great  paintera  of  the  time  to  produce  some  of 
their  most  remarkable  and  striking  effects.  It  shows  the  influ- 
OMe  which  the  love  of  the  antique  had  exercised  upon  Michel* 
aagelo,  as  upon  his  celebrated  cotemporary  Mantegna.  We 
see  the  careful  study  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  human  form — 
how  each  articulation  of  the  bones — how  the  place  of  each  muscle 
is  carefully  indicated ;  whilst  there  is  an  absence,  although  the 
germ  may  be  detected,  of  that  mannerism  and  exaggeration  which 
ia  his  riper  years  too  frequently  disfigured  his  works,  and  were 
the  caase  of  irreparable  evil  to  Italian  art.  In  this  respect  the 
picture  at  Manchester  may  be  compared  with  the  well-known 
Holy  Family  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  to  which 
we  gready  prefer  it  It  is  fortunate  that  a  work  which  holds  so 
hapofriant  a  position  in  art-history  should  have  hitherto  escaped 
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to  a  great  extent  the  touch  of  the  restorer.  This  invaluable  pic- 
ture was  offered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
declined,  we  believe,  by  them  on  the  ground  that,  being  in  an 
unfinished  state,  it  would  not  be  understood  by  the  public,  the 
only  Trustees  who  voted  for  its  purchase  being  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  and  the  late  Mr.  Rogers.*  Happily  there  are  men  of 
wealth  and  taste  who  can  sometimes,  though  not  always,  save 
their  country  from  the  disgrace  of  masterpieces  of  this  kind 
leaving  it  from  the  want  of  a  purchaser. 

Although  there  may  have  been  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
obtaining  sufficient  materials  for  the  chronological  illustration  of 
all  the  various  Italian  schools,  yet  there  are  two  to  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  painters  they  produced,  and  the  influence  they 
have  exercised  upon  art  throughout  Europe,  separate  and  distinct 
places  should  have  been  assigned — we  mean  the  Umbrian  and 
the  Venetian.  The  first  begins  abruptly  with  Pietro  Perugino ;  the 
Virgin  and  Child  (No.  115)  attributed  to  Niccolo  Alunno  having 
certainly  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered  the  work  of  that 
painter,  of  whose  genius  an  estimate  may  be  formed  from  his 
masterpieces  at  Gualdo  and  Nocera.  It  would  have  been  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  art-student  to  have  been  able  to  trace  from 
its  source  a  school  which  can  boast  of  having  produced  the 
greatest  of  painters.  Its  peculiar  qualities — an  intense  devotional 
and  religious  feeling,  an  exquisite  grace  of  form,  frequently  d^e- 
nerating  into  weakness,  affectation  and  mannerism,  and  a  bright 
pure  colouring  like  the  glories  of  the  rainbow— <}ualities  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  Pietro  Perugino,  as  in  his  noble  altar- 
piece  lately  added  to  the  National  Gallery — may  be  traced  in  the 
works  of  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  a  school 
which,  rising  amidst  the  wavy  hills,  clothed  with  the  bright 
chestnut  and  pale  olive,  and  crowned  by  the  many-towered  village 
or  peaceful  convent,  mirrored  in  the  clear  blue  lake  of  Trasi- 
mene,  drew  its  best  inspirations  and  its  earnest  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful from  the  scenery  which  surrounded  it.  So  the  more  solemn 
and  grander  natural  features  of  the  Friuli — the  sunset  gilding  the 
rolling  clouds  that  hang  over  the  distant  Alps,  the  deep  valleys 
almost  hid  in  their  purple  shadows,  and  the  boundless  expanse  of 
the  Adriatic — imparted  that  feeling  for  rich  and  glowing  colour- 
ing which  distinguish  the  Venetian  school.  Pietro  Pemgino's 
virgins,  saints,  and  angels  seem  the  fit  denizens  of  the  hills  and 

*  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  not  only  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  picture,  bat 
even  succeeded  in  inducing  its  owner  to  oflTer  it  to  the  nation  for  300/.  It  was  re- 
jected because  one  of  the  wiseacres  on  the  board  declared  *  that  he  should  feel 
ashamed  if  any  student  of  the  Academy  could  not  draw  better ' ! 
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plains  of  his  native  Umbria  which  he  loved  to  paint,  as  Titian's 
Tolaptuous  nymphs  and  grave  warriors  find  a  fit  resting-place 
in  the  cool  shade  of  the  woods  and  rocks  around  Cadore. 

The  earliest  pictures  of  the  Umbrian  school  are,  no  doubt,  of 
great  rarity  in  England — they  are  not  often  to  be  met  with  even 
in  Italy.  Of  the  works  of  Guido  Palmerucci  of  Gubbio,  who  may 
be  considered  the  founder  of  the  school,  we  have  scarcely  any 
aathentic  remains.  He  was  the  fellow-citizen  and  pupil  of 
Oderigi,  the  illuminator  (*  alluminatore ')  celebrated  by  Dante  in 
the  '  Purgatorio,'  and  the  friend  of  Giotto,  who  found  him  already 
iu  advanced  in  years  on  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  Some  frag- 
ments of  fresco  by  Palmerucci,  still  existing  in  his  native  place, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cagli,  show  to  a  certain  degree 
the  characteristics  of  the  school,  which  were  still  further  deve- 
loped by  his  pupil  Martino  Nelli,  whose  son  Ottaviano,  however, 
was  the  first  to  unite  in  a  high  degree  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  with  exquisite  grace  of  form  and  deep  religious  sentiment 
in  expression.  This  painter,  whose  best  preserved  work,  a  fresco 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by  angels  and 
saints,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  at  Gubbio,  is  conspi- 
cuous for  the  qualities  we  have  described,*  was  the  cotemporary 
and  master  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Amongst  them  we  may  rank  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 
who,  in  the  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  the  luxurious  richness  of 
his  details,  and  the  grace  of  his  compositions,  may  be  compared 
to  the  great  Florentine,  Benozzo  Gozzoli ;  Benedetto  Bonfigli  of 
Perugia,  whose  works  have  many  of  the  qualities  of  Gentile,  but 
who  is  best  known  as  the  instructor  of  Pietro  Perugino;  and 
Giovanni  Sanzio  or  Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael,  the  influence  of 
whose  early  teaching  may  be  traced  even  in  the  later  works  of 
his  ^  divine '  son.  To  this  list,  Signor  Bonfatti,  who,  with  a  love 
of  art  and  of  his  great  country  which  it  would  be  well  for  Italy 
did  it  exist  elsewhere,  has  neglected  no  labour  to  illustrate  the 
glories  of  Gubbio,  his  native  city,  has  added  Pietro  della  Fran- 
ccsca,  who  was  bom  in  the  not  very  distant  *  Borgo,'  or  town,  of 
S.  Sepolcro,  and  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  painters  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Of  Giovanni  Sanzio  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
ipecimen  at  Manchester,  on  account  of  the  position  he  holds  as 
regards  his   son  Raphael.     His   pictures,  however,  which  are 

*  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Arundel  Society  contemplates  the  publication  of 
tlus  beaatifiil  firesco.  It  is  by  publishing  works  of  this  nature,  so  little  known , 
tod  yet  holding  so  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  painting,  that  the  Society 
will  be  rendering  service  to  art,  and  will  establish  a  claim  to  public  support 
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extremely  rare  out  of  Umbria  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  do  not 
convey  the  same  idea  of  his  powers  as  his  great  fresco  in  the 
Tiranni  chapel  at  Cagli,  representing  the  Virgin  enthroned,  sur- 
rounded by  saints  and  by  angels,  one  of  which  Is  traditionally 
believed,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  features  and  expres- 
sion confirm  the  tradition^  to  be  the  portrait  of  Raphael  when 
a  child.  In  this  fine  work  there  is  a  vigour  of  treatment,  and 
a  lofty  dignified  exBression  in  the  heads,  not  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino,  but  soon  engrafted  by  Raphael  on 
his  style.  That  Raphael,  indeed,  derived  as  much  from  the 
early  influence  of  his  father  as  he  did  from  the  subsequent 
tuition  of  Pietro  may  be  at  once  perceived  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Cagli  fresco  with  his  mctures  painted  in  his  second  manner, 
and  especially  with  the  ^  Madonna  da  Foligno.' 

Of  Pietro  himself  we  have  no  first-class  pictures  at  Man- 
chester, die  most  important  as  regards  size  being  the  Yirgia  and 
Child  enthroned  between  St  Jerome  and  St.  Peter  (No.  117) 
in  temporcL  If  by  him,  it  is  no  example  of  the  tender  poiitj 
of  his  colouring,  and  restorations  in  oil  have  injured  the  general 
harmony.  Five  predella  pictures  (No.  83-87)  only  serve  to  show 
the  grace  of  his  compositions,  being,  as  such  subordinate  works 
usually  are,  little  more  than  hasty  sketches. 

Of  his  various  pupils  and  cotemporaries — Pinturicchio,  Lo 
Spagna,  Giannicola,  L'Ingegno,  Tiberio  d'Assisi,  and  manj 
others  whose  names  are  scarcely  known  out  of  Umbria — the 
Manchester  collection  contains  no  good  specintens,  although 
several  pictures  attributed  to  Raphael  and  Fietro  are  most  pro- 
bably by  one  of  those  masters.  Some  indeed  have  been  rightly 
assigned  by  Dc  Waagen  to  Lo  Spagna.  Pietro  had  almost  as 
many  imitators  as  Giotto,  and  the  school  pictures  which  are 
wrongly  given  to  him  arc  as  numerous. 

The  Venetian  school  is  as  ill-represented  as  the  Umbriao. 
Of  its  early  painters  there  are  no  examples  whatever,  although 
many  highly  interesting  pictures  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  is 
private  collections  in  England.  Of  the  artist-family  of  Murano, 
tlie  Vivarinis,  who  by  the  richness  and  harmony  of  their  colouring 
prepared  the  way  for  Gian  Bellini,  Titian,  Giorgione,  and  Palma 
Yecchio,  the  exhibition  has  no  specimens,  that  from  the  Soulages 
collection  being  of  a  different  school.  We  miss,  too,  Giacomo 
Bellini  (of  whom,  however,  only  two  authentic  works  are;, 
we  believe,  known).  Gentile  Bellini,  and  the  Montagnas.  Of 
Gian  Bellini  we  have  no  characteristic  picture,  *  Christ  <Hi  the 
Mount  of  Olives'  (No.  89),  assigned  to  him  by  Dr.  Waagen, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  other  of  his  works  with  whidi  we 
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are  acqnBinted,*  and  if  by  him,  being  an  erident  imitation  of 
his  brother«afr4aw  Mantegna,  with  whose  treetHMnt  of  a  siaailar 
tabject  hwiginy  near  it  (No»  98),  a  very  remarkable  picture 
hdonging  to  Mr.  Baring,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  exhibition,  it  maj  be  compared. 

Of  Qma  di^  G)D^l2ano,  a  painter  who  is  distinffoished,  espe* 
cti^j  in  fais  altarpieces  stUl  to  be  seen  at  Venice  and  in  the  Frinli, 
\fj  great  richness  of  cc^ur  and  great  beauty  of  expression,  there  i« 
only  one  picture  of  any  merit,  a  St  Cadierine,  from  Lord  North- 
wick's  collection  (No.  120),  much  restored ;  whilst  there  are  no 
exara|rfe8  of  Carpaccio,  so  well  known  by  his  fine  historical  pic- 
tores  at  Venice.  Of  Vincenxio  Cattena  the  exhibition,  boweTer, 
caotains  one  good  work,  authenticated  by  his  signature,  a  '  M»- 
dsnna  and  Child,  with  saints  and  donor'  (No.  67),  hung  too 
Ugh  for  examination,  and  carelessly  placed  amongst  the  Floren- 
tiDc  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  many  other  schools  of  the 
North  of  Italy,  those  of  Padua,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and 
Cremosa  for  instance,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  painters 
they  produced,  could  he  each  represented  in  a  collection  such  as 
that  hastily  formed  at  Manchester.  It  would  require  unrestricted 
power  of  selection  from  every  private  gallery  in  England  to 
bring  together  specimens  of  masters  of  such  extreme  rarity.  We 
trust,  bowerer,  that  the  time  will  come  when  each  of  these 
sdwols  will  find  a  place  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  should 
famish  the  student  with  the  amplest  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
hbtory  of  art,  as  well  as  with  examples  of  the  works  of  well-known 
and  jusdy  celebrated  masters.  Had  this  object  been  kept  in 
riew,  England  might  now  hare  boasted  of  the  most  complete  and 
most  instmctire  art  collection  in  the  world.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  antbentic  pictures  is'  daily  increasing,  and  we  have 
thiown  away  opportunities  which  may  never  occnr  again. 

In  the  collection  of  the  eariy  German  and  Flemish  masters, 
occnpjii^  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  to  the  Italian,  there  is 
te  same  want  of  arrangement  according  to  schools,  mA  a  con- 
sequent confodlon,  which  is  calculated  to  bewilder  and  mislead. 
Tkus  defect  may  be  attributed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian 
sehoob,  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
^wdmena  ol  the  many  painters  whose  works  would  be  required 
to  render  any  such  arrangement  possible.  We  have  too  in  this 
instance  the  same  abundance  of  misnomers  that  distinguishes  the 

•  The  eold  iriote  colour  of  the  Angel  Karing  the  Chalice,  injaring  the  har- 
mony of  the  picture,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  original  glaring  by 
iajadiciotis  restoration,  which  has  also  Fomewhat  injared  the  sky. 
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Italian.  The  series  may  be  said  to  commence  with  a  triptych  of 
considerable  interest  and  beauty  (No.  382),  of  the  early  school  of 
Cologne,  and  partaking  of  the  manner  of  Wilhelm,  its  greatest 
ornament,  whose  works  display  a  nobleness  and  at  the  same  time 
a  tenderness  of  expression  united  with  a  breadth  of  treatment  in 
the  flow  of  the  draperies,  which  were  never  exceeded  by  the  early 
painters  who  flourished  to  the  north  of  the  Alps.  As  other  speci- 
mens of  these  schools  especially  worthy  of  observation,  we  may 
cite  the  two  wings  of  an  altarpiece  by  Hans  Memling  (No.  393  and 
No.  403),  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  a  por- 
tion of  a  triptych  by  the  same  master  (No.  401),  which,  however, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  best  efforts  of  the  genius 
of  this  remarkable  painter ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (No.  415), 
attributed  to  Rogier  Van  der  Weyden,  but  more  probably  by  an 
imitator  of  Hans  Memling  and  John  Van  Eyck ;  *  and  the  noble 
picture  of  the  same  subject  (No.  436)  by  Mabuse,  from  the  col- 
lection of  Lord  Carlisle,  which,  for  the  extraordinary  richness 
and  minute  finish  of  the  details,  the  glow  of  the  colouring,  and 
the  noble  sentiment  of  some  of  the  heads,  may  be  placed  amongst 
the  very  finest  works  that  have  issued  from  the  realistic  schools. 

The  absence  of  any  authentic  work  of  John  Van  Eyck  (no 
picture  exhibited  under  his  name  having  any  claim  to  originality), 
although,  probably,  unavoidable,  is  to  be  regretted.  The  important 
position  which  he  holds  as  the  first  employer,  if  not  as  the  inventor 
of  painting  in  oil,  as  well  as  his  merits,  render  any  collection 
pretending  to  illustrate  the  history  of  art  very  incomplete  with- 
out a  specimen  of  his  works.  That  genuine  pictures  by  him 
do  exist  in  England,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  who  in  their  careful  catalogue  of  his  worksf 
mention  two,  one  signed  and  dated  1432,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Weld  Blundell,  the  other  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 
To  Antonello  da  Messina,  who  introduced  the  new  process  into 
Italy,  and  whose  works  are  consequently  on  this  account  next  in 
interest  to  those  of  John  Van  Eyck,  we  may  perhaps  attribute  a 
S.  Sebastian  (No.  398),  assigned  in  the  catalogue  to  Hans  Memling, 
but  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  Antonello 
existing  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 

The  juxta-position  in  which  the  Italian  and  German  schools  of 
painting  are  judiciously  placed,  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each  and  of  tracing  their 

♦  The  genuine  works  of  Rogier  Van  der  Weyden  are  very  rare.  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  declare  that  they  have  only  been  able  to  find  one  undoubted 
specimen  in  England — a  picture  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  there  attributed  to 
Memling. — (Early  Flemish  Painters,  p.  179.) 

t  Flemish  Painters,  p.  338. 
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respective  development  In  the  one  case  the  art-student  will 
observe  an  earnest  struggle  to  attain  the  highest  aim  of  art,  by  the 
expression  of  the  loftiest,  purest,  and  noblest  sentiments  in  the 
human  countenance  and  attitude,  as  well  as  by  general  treatment 
and  composition,  all  other  things  being  considered  secondary  to 
this  one  great  object ;  in  the  other  he  will  find  that  expression  and 
sentiment,  although  not  discarded  altogether,  are  made  subservient 
to  a  careful  and  exact  imitation  of  nature  and  of  surrounding 
objects.  Italy  produced  Pietro  Perugino  and  Raphael — Ger- 
many Albert  Durer  and  Van  Eyck.  In  these  days  when  the 
realistic  schools  are  objects  of  study  and  imitation,  the  lesson  which 
the  Manchester  Exhibition  affords  will,  we  trust,  not  be  thrown 
away. 

We  have  now  shortly  described  that  portion  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  which  is  devoted  to  the  works  of  the  painters  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  showing  the  gradual  development 
and  rise  of  art  to  its  culminating  point  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth.  Notwithstanding  the  omissions  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
collection  is  one  of  considerable  interest.  The  importance  of  illus- 
trating this  phase  in  art-history  is  now  so  generally  recognised,  at- 
tempts being  made  to  bring  together  the  works  of  the  early  painters 
in  nearly  all  the  best  public  galleries  of  Europe,  that  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  chronological  system  introduced  into  our  National 
GaDery,  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  the  Manchester  Committee  for 
having  shown  the  way.  Whilst,  however,  about  one  hundred  pic- 
tures represent  the  rise  of  the  early  Italian  schools,  from  Cimabue 
to  Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  about  two  hundred,  comprising 
Spanish,  Flemish,  and  other  masters,  jumbled  together  in  the 
most  arbitrary  and  perplexing  manner,  illustrate  the  decline  of  art, 
its  corruption  by  the  eclectic  schools,  and  its  ultimate  fall,  in  the 
academic  weaknesses  of  Carlo  Maratti  and  his  cotemporaries. 

It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  in  a  collection,  brought  together 
after  the  fashion  of  that  at  Manchester,  pictures  by  Raphael  would 
hold  a  prominent  place,  although  it  might  have  been  equally 
expected  that  none  of  his  best  works  would  have  found  their  way 
to  such  an  exhibition.  Accordingly  we  have  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  pictures  attributed  to  him,  hung  with  the  productions  of  the 
Italian  schools,  besides  one  or  two  more,  which  even  those  charged 
with  the  arranp^ement  of  the  pictures  have  not  hesitated  to  place  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  way.  We  can  easily  understand  the 
Wicacy  of  the  position  of  those  gentlemen,  and  appreciate  their 
difficulties.  Many  a  picture  which  has  formed,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  owner,  and  perhaps  of  the  public,  the  glory  of  a  collection, 
has  been  sent  to  Manchester  in  the  expectation  that  its  fame  would 
be  still  further  spread  and  its  value  enhanced.     To  point  out  that 
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it  has  no  claim  whatever  to  that  reputation — that  it  is  a  palpable 
forgery,  or  the  work  of  so  inferior  a  painter  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy 
of  notice,  thus  destroying  its  actual  money  value  in  the  picture 
market — would  be  but  an  ill  return  for  the  liberality  of  the  owner 
who  had  opened  his  gallery  to  the  promoters  of  the  Exhibitioo* 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  mam  oSjects  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  was  to  instruct  the  public,  to  improve  public  taste, 
and  to  furnish  those  who  are  prevented  visiting  the  ^eat  galleries 
of  Europe  with  the  means  of  judging  how  far  the  illustrious 
painters,  whose  names  have  become  household  words,  are  worthy 
of  their  fame — of  learning  in  what  their  merits  consist  and  in  what 
they  differ  one  from  another.  If  the  visitors  to  Manchester,  who 
from  want  of  knowledge  and  of  experience  are  imable  to  judge  for 
themselves,  and  consequently  confide  in  those  who  have  brought 
together  tUs  collection  for  their  instruction  and  information,  an 
only  to  be  misled  and  to  receive  false  impressions,  such  an  Ex-* 
hibition  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  There  are  few  who 
enter  the  Fme  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  who  have  not  heard  of 
Raphael  as  the  greatest  painter  of  any  age — as  he  who,  by  his 
genius,  by  the  magic  of  his  colouring,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
forms,  and  the  marvellous  power  of  expressing  the  loftiest,  purest, 
and  holiest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind,  raised  hi«  art  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  which  it  can  admit.  If  pictures,  utterly 
deficient  in  all  these  qualities,  are  attributed  in  the  catalogue  to 
Raphael,  a  man  of  observation,  who  can  think  for  himself^  but 
has  no  previous  acquaintance  with  art,  goes  away  with  the  con* 
viction  that,  after  all,  this  renowned  painter,  of  whom  he  has 
heard  so  much,  has  no  claims  to  his  admiration  or  his  sympathy  ; 
or  if  he  be  willing,  upon  the  authority  of  the  catalogue,  to  accept 
the  specimen  shown  to  him  as  that  which,  from  its  author^  onght 
to  be  all  that  is  most  perfect  and  sublime  in  painting,  he  has  beea 
brought  to  a  false  appreciation  of  art,  his  taste  has  been  cor- 
rupted and  his  judgment  misled.  The  greatest  care  and  cautioa 
should,  therefore,  have  been  shown  in  selecting  pictures  which 
belonged  to  this  the  highest  class  that  could  be  exhibited^ 
Not  only  a  picture  which  had  no  claim  whatever  to  authen- 
ticity, but  even  one  which  was  not  a  fair  average  specimen  of 
the  master,  should  have  been  declined,  even  at  the  risk  of 
offending  the  owner  and  of  consequently  depriving  the  collection 
of  other  important  works  of  art.  We  are  surprised  that  such 
things  as  the  *  Christ  bearing  the  Cross '  (No,  121),  a  madeHip 

Eicture  without  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  originality,  and  the  three 
[oly  Families  (No.  148, 149, 150),  coarse  and  ill-executed  copies 
of  well-known  pictures,  should  have  been  admitted  as  possible 
works  of  Raphael.     It  is  true  that  Dr.  Waagen  has  hazarded  an 
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o]ninon  that  one  of  tbe  three,  the  *  replica*  of  the  pictnre  at 
Madrid,  known  as  the  '  Perfa,*  is  by  the  hand  of  RaphaeFs 
popH,  Giulio  Romano.  The  picture  is  hung  too  hi^h  for  careful 
examination ;  but  the  hearj  and  coarse  shadows  and  the  want  of 
delicacy  in  the  drawing  are  cren  unworthy  of  the  worst  worics  of 
that  rery  unequal  painter. 

The  collection  does  not  even  contain  any  of  those  clerer 
imitations  of  Raphael,  made  at  various  periods  by  a  series  of 
skilful  copyists,  beginning  with  the  Flemish  painters  his  co- 
temporaries,  or  liribag  whilst  his  influence  was  still  felt,  and 
ending  with  Micheli,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Many  of  these 
counterfeits  have  deceived  the  ablest  judges,  and  are  even  to  this 
day  subjects  of  doubt  and  controversy.  They  at  least  would  have 
afkrded  the  means  of  judging  of  the  peculiar  qualities  whicb 
&tinguish  the  different  manners  or  styles  of  Raphael,  care  having 
been  taken  to  marie  them  as  undoubted  though  very  exact  copies, 
and  to  point  out  in  what  respect  they  differed  from  the  originals. 
An  opportunity  would  thus  have  been  afforded  to  the  art  student 
and  the  collector  of  learning  how  to  know  a  spurious  from  a  genuine 
picture. 

The  manufacture  of  pictures  has  of  late  years  been  carried  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,  and  is  leading  to  very  mischievous 
results.  The  demand  for  a  certain  class  of  pictures,  as  in  all 
wtides  of  commerce,  creates  the  supply.  As  Raphaels  have 
always  been  in  request,  so  Raphaels  have  always  been  made  for 
«le.  A  few  jrears  ago  the  Eclectic  School  was  the  fashion  of  the 
diiy,  and  enormous  prices  were  given  for  the  works  of  its  masters. 
Owraccis,  Guidos,  Guercinos,  and  Domenichinos  accordingly 
flooded  the  market,  and  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  almost 
every  collection,  small  and  great,  in  Europe.  Were  they  all 
brougbt  together,  we  should  have  to  account  for  their  number 
by  some  such  miracle  as  that  which  is  said  to  have  multiplied 
Ifce  remains  of  the  true  cross.  The  work  of  forgery  had  indeed 
begun  before  many  of  those  whose  works  were  counterfeited 
had  ceased  to  live.  Some  painters  seem  themselves  to  have 
countenanced  the  fraud,  and  it  is  recorded  of  Guido,  whose 
paintings  were  much  sought  after,  that  from  mere  good  nature 
and  a  desire  to  help  unsuccessful  artists  he  allowed  imitations  to 
be  made  of  his  works,  to  which  he  added  one  or  two  touches  that 
tfiey  might  be  sold  as  his  productions. 

The  Eclectic  School  has  now  somewhat  gone  out  of  favour,  and 
tbe  early  Italian  and  Flemish  schools  are  in  demand.  Our 
National  Gallery  is  giving  prices  beyond  precedent  for  works  of 
this  class,  and  collectors,  public  and  private,  English,  French, 
and  Russian,  are  competing  with  it ;  consequently  the  ingenuity 
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and  skill  of  the  Italian  artist  and  copyist  are  exerted  to  the  utmost 
to  furnish  the  required  supply.  The  fraud  is  effected  in  two  ways — 
by  the  conversion  of  genuine  pictures  by  one  master  into  spurious 
pictures  attributed  to  another,  and  by  entire  forgery.  The  first 
process  is  the  most  to  be  deplored  of  the  two.  Picture-dealers  of 
Rome,  Florence,  and  other  Italian  cities  frequented  by  wealthy 
travellers,  who  think  that  a  tour  in  Italy  cannot  be  conscientiously 
performed  without  the  outlay  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures,  send  their  agents  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  to  buy  up  every  work  of  art,  whatever  may 
be  its  merits,  which  may  be  procurable.  There  are  few  Italian 
cities,  as  we  have  already  stated,  which  have  not  had  their 
own  school  of  painting,  distinguished  frequently  by  very  eminent 
men.  But  as  the  names  of  these  painters  are  little  known  beyond 
the  place  of  their  birth,  and  their  works  are  consequently  not 
talked  of,  their  pictures,  however  intrinsically  valuable  and 
excellent,  would  meet  with  very  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  most 
amateurs.  To  render  them  saleable,  therefore,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  convert  them  by  retouching  or  repainting,  or  by  im- 
parting to  them  some  well-known  quality  of  colour  or  technical 
execution,  into  the  productions  of  a  popular  master. 

If  the  picture  be  inscribed  and  dated,  the  real  name  and  date 
are  erased  and  others  ingeniously  substituted.  It  is  thus  tbat 
pictures  of  the  Cremonese,  Veronese,  Vicentine,  and  Lombard 
schools,  or  of  those  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  Legations,  and 
Umbria,  are  converted  by  wholesale  into  productions  by  Gian 
Bellini,  Mantegna,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Luini,Pietro  Perugino,  and 
other  favourite  and  highly  prized  masters.  Irreparable  mischief 
is  the  result,  works  of  value  and  importance  are  destroyed,  and 
the  names  of  men  well  worthy  of  being  preserved  disappear  alto- 
gether. We  once  asked  an  able  Italian  restorer  if  he  had  ever 
met  with  any  pictures  by  a  painter  of  the  Lombard  School,  of 
considerable  merit,  whose  only  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  in  the  Louvre.  *  Oh  yes,'  he  frankly  replied ;  *  the  very  first 
job  upon  which  I  was  employed  was  in  converting  one  of  his 
pictures  into  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  now  in  a  well-known  gallery. 
Since  then  I  have  frequently  repeated  the  operation,  and  I  don't 
know  of  one  now  existing  under  his  name.' 

Pictures  thus  falsified  retain  at  least  some  of  the  qualities  of 
originals,  which  may  deceive  such  as  are  not  conversant  with 
art  and  are  inexperienced  in  picture-buying;  but  of  the  innu- 
merable absolute  forgeries  which  are  annually  *  imported,'  as  the 
Manchester  Gitalogue  has  it,  from  Italy,  the  greater  number  are 
so  wretched  in  execution,  so  utterly  contemptible  as  works  of 
art,  that  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  how  any  one,  even  the  most 
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ignorant  and  most  deficient  in  taste,  can  be  taken  in  by  them, 
llere  is  an  episode  in  an  Italian  tour  which  is,  perhaps,  familiar 
to  some  of  oar  readers.  No  sooner  arrived  in  a  frequented  citj 
than  jou  are  dragged  bj  your  valet-de-place  into  the  studio  of  a 
picture-dealer.  He  has,  of  course,  received  due  notice  of  the 
visit  from  the  sharer  of  his  profits,  your  guide,  who  has  probably 
been  able  in  his  rounds  with  you  through  churches  and  palaces, 
to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  your  knowledge  of  art,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  you  may  be  safely  imposed  upon.  In  a 
comer  of  the  studio  you  will  probably  observe  a  number  of  pic- 
tores  with  their  faces  to  the  wall ;  should  you  inquire  what  they 
are,  you  will,  if  an  Englishman,  be  told,  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  that  they  are  '  roba  Americana ' — ^rubbish 
for  the  American  market,  a  compliment  being  adroitly  insinuated 
that  sucb  things  would  not  be  shown  to  so  able  and  enlightened 
a  connoisseur  as  yourself.  You  are,  of  course,  ignorant  that  the 
pictures  about  to  be  submitted  to  your  judgment  are  known  in 
the  trade  as  '  roba  da  milordo ' — stuff  fit  for  an  English  lord — the 
general  title  of  English  picture-buyers,  who  must  be  supplied 
with  a  somewhat  better  quality  than  our  transatlantic  cousins. 
Atter  a  careful  adjustment  of  lights  and  various  mysterious 
evolutions,  Andrea  del  Sartos,  Fra  Bartolommeos,  Guides,  and 
Guercinos  are  placed  before  you  in  succession  on  the  easel.  If 
your  taste  inclines  to  early  Christian  art,  Giottos,  Gaddis,  Fra 
Ai^;elicos,  and  Ghirlandajos  are  ready  for  you.  The  expres- 
sion of  your  countenance  is  watched  and  your  criticisms  carefully 
listened  to.  After  you  have  examined  a  certain  number  of  works 
by  these  inferior  masters,  the  dealer,  who  is  also  a  restorer,  proposes 
to  show  you  two  invaluable  pictures,  one  by  Raphael,  the  other  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  undoubted  originals,  so  judged  by  all  the 
professors  of  the  Academy  ;  not  his  own  property,  but  sent  to  him 
by  the  owner,  for  whose  ancestors  they  were  expressly  painted, 
to  be  cleaned  and  slightly  repaired;  they  are  going  back  to- 
morrow, and  he  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  submit  them,  before 
they  leave  him,  to  so  illustrious  a  connoisseur  as  his  '  Eccellenza.' 
A  black  box  is  carefully  placed  on  the  easel.  It  would,  perhaps, 
please  bis  Excellency  to  examine  the  old  Italian  wood  upon 
which  Raphael  always  painted.  A  key,  carefully  labelled,  unlocks 
the  back  of  the  case  and  displays  a  panel  of  a  rich  brown 
colour,  well  worm-eaten,  and  thickly  set  with  seals  displaying 
cardinals'  hats  and  ducal  coronets,  all  affixed  at  remote  epochs  to 
testify  to  the  authenticity  of  the  picture,  of  which,  after  such 
evidence,  no  reasonable  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  The  inspec- 
tum  of  the  back  having  been  deemed  satisfactory,  a  pair  of  fold- 
ing-doors, opened  with  due  solemnity,  display  a  Madonna  and 
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Child  of  the  brightest  colours  and  resplendent  with  the  mo»t 
brflliant  varnish.  Yon  express  surprise  at  the  extraordinarj 
preservation  of  the  picture.  You  are  assured  that  it  has  been 
Bntouched  by  the  restorer's  brush  since  the  day  Raphael  painted 
it ;  it  had  become  a  little  dirty  through  age,  and  all  he,  the 
dealer,  had  considered  it  right  to  do,  in  his  extreme  conscientious- 
ness, was  to  '  rinfrescarla  «n  puoco  * — to  refresh  it  a  little ;  he 
sees  yon  are  takm  with  the  work — the  box  and  the  back  have 
made  their  due  impression — ^the  •Raphael  is  removed  with  an 
expression  of  regret  that  one  of  such  knowledge  and  taste  as 
yourself  cannot  be  its  possessor,  and  that  it  must  remain  in  the 
hands  of  a  family  of  *  ignoranti,'  who  have  no  true  feeling  for  snch 
masterpieces.  The  Leonardo  in  a  similar  box  goes  through  the 
0ame  ceremony,  and  you  leave  the  studio,  forgetting  Guidos  and 
Gnercinos. 

The  following  day,  as  you  are  gazing  with  proper  enthusiasm 
npon  a  masterpiece  in  a  church  or  gallery,  your  valet  de  place 
observes  casually  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  *fattore,*  or 
steward,  of  the  marquis,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  two  won- 
derful pictures  you  saw  yesterday,  and  that  he  is  informed  by 
his  friend  that  the  property  of  the  family  is  to  be  divided 
amongst  heirs,  who,  to  avoid  litigation,  might  be  disposed  to 
part  with  these  treasures.  The  bait  takes.  Your  guide  offers 
to  negotiate  *  as  a  friend/  An  incredible  sum  in  scudis  is  asked. 
You  are  toM  that  the  *  pretensions  '  of  the  marquis  are  so  ridicu- 
lous that  it  would  be  well  not  to  think  any  more  of  the  aflair. 
But  you  think  all  the  more  of  it.  Negotiations  ensue,  such  as 
can  be  alone  carried  on  and  understood  in  Italy.  Twenty  people 
appear  who  seem  to  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  are  ready 
to  advise  and  assist  you.  After  squabbling,  cajoling,  losing  your 
temper,  and  ordering  your  post-horses  twenty  times — ^the  whole 
gum  in  dispute  being  at  length  probably  reduced  to  about  five 
shillings — ^you  bear  off  your  prizes  in  triumph,  armed  with  an 
express  permission  from  the  dogana  to  export  one  Raphael  and 
€me  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  provided  with  documents  signed  and 
sealed  by  illustrious  families,  and  authenticated  by  well-known 
professors  of  the  Academy,  to  prove  their  genuineness.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  the  only  two  real  personages  in  the  whole 
affair — from  the  original  painter  of  the  pictures  to  the  drawer^up 
of  the  documents — have  been  the  dealer  and  the  valet-de-place, 
who  divide  the  spoil. 

The  most  successful  modem  forger  of  Raphael's  pictures 
was  one  Micheli,  a  Florentine,  who  succeeded  in  deluding 
some  of  the  best  judges  of  art.  One  of  his  counterfeits,  sup- 
ported by  forged  documents  pretending  to  come  from  a  convent 
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near  FoUgso,  wm»  for  tome  tine,  the  object  of  much  controversy 
in  Italj^  and  was  so  skilfully  executed  as  to  deceive  even  BenveauXi, 
tbe  well-knowju  pauxter.  Although  the  fraud  was  ultimately 
exposed,  i\x%  picture  is  now,  we  believe,  in  the  Imperial  collection 
at  St.  Petersburgh  as  a  genuine  Raphael.  It  is  said  that  he  pro- 
duced the  peculiar  cracked  and  crystallised  surface  of  old  pictures 
1^  painting  on  the  roof  of  a  house  exposed  to  the  hottest  sun, 
lliere  are  living  Italian  artists  who  are  scarcely  less  successful  in 
tbe  mawofarturing  of  picturei^  pretending  to  be  by  Giotto  and 
other  painters  of  the  very  early  schools.  An  ancient  ^  tavola'  ok 
panel,  upon  which  are  some  remains  of  painting;  is  procured ; 
figmnes,  traced  from  di£Eerent  authentic  pictures  by  the  master  to 
be  imitated,  are  biought  together  to  nmke  up  a  group,  and  the 
whole  is  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven.  It  requires  close 
examination  and  considerable  knowledge  to  detect  the  spurious 
from  the  genuine  parts. 

Tbie  tricks  of  picture-dealers  would  alone  afford  matter  for  an 
arousing  and  instructive  article.  We  have  been  assured  that 
ey^OL  in  Manchester  ancient  paintings  are  manufactured  to  a  vast 
extent,  and  at  an  incredibly  small  price,  for  the  American 
market.  ^  You  have  often  spoken  to  me  of  your  father's  gallery 
at  New  York,*  said  an  English  artist  to  an  American  traveller : 
W  what  masters,  may  I  ask,  has  he  specixnens  ? '  *  My  father's 
galleiy,'  was  the  reply,  ^consists  almost  entirely  of  Raphaels 
and  l^eonardos,  but  be  has  a  few  Correggioa  I ' 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  would  say  a  few  words  upon 
tbe  restoration  of  pictures,  of  which  we  have  many  mournful 
examples  at  Manchester.  This  process,  together  with  what  is 
called  ^  cleaning,'  has  done  more  for  the  destruction  of  pictures 
than  time  or  accidental  injury.  It  has  destroyed  the  fame  of 
many  great  paintersi,  or  has  given  the  world  a  false  appreciation 
of  their  works.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  can 
only  be  known  to  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  galleries 
of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  who  are  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion  upon  the  true  condition  of  a  picture.  This  work  of 
destruction  is  not  of  recent  date :  it  has  been  going  on  for 
generations,  though  perhaps  it  was  never  so  active  or  so  fatal  in 
its  results  as  during  tbe  last  few  years.  The  large  fresco  in  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico  at  SL  Gimignano^  painted,  in  1317,  by  Lippo 
Menuooi,  was  restored,  as  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  still 
ezisting,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  1467.  In  this  instance  the 
restorer  was  a  greater  painter  than  Lippo ;  but  still  a  century 
^nd  a  half  had  elapsed  between  them,  and,  the  feeling  for  art 
bang  no  longer  the  same,  the  real  value  of  the  original  work 
was  n&ttcb  diminished.      Yasari  mentions  pictures  which  had 
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been  restored  by  himself,  and  many  similar  instances  migbt  be 
quoted.  But  at  least,  in  those  days  restorers  were  painters,  and 
the  work  of  restoration  was  a  labour  of  love — not,  as  in  these 
days,  a  mere  trade  for  converting  old  pictures  into  new. 

The  restorer  by  profession  now  reigns  supreme  in  almost  every 
gallery  in  Europe,  and  is  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  the  greatest 
masters.  An  English  painter,  well  known  for  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Italian  schools,  especially  those  of  Tuscanj, 
endeavoured  some  years  ago,  in  conjunction  with  several  artists 
of  Florence,  to  check  the  destruction  of  works  of  art  then  going 
on  in  the  principal  galleries  of  that  city.  Meetings  were  held, 
and  it  was  determined  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
pointing  out  the  irreparable  injury  that  was  then  being  inflicted 
on  the  magnificent  collection  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  praying 
that  the  hand  of  the  restorer  might  be  stayed.  However,  before 
the  document  could  be  prepared,  the  conspirators  received  a 
peremptory  order  from  the  police  not  to  meddle  with  *  affari  di 
stato  ! '  One  more  attempt  was  made,  by  appealing  to  the  Grand 
Duchess,  but  in  vain,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  declares  that  he  has  seen  almost  every  picture  in  the 
Pitti  and  other  public  galleries  of  Florence  repainted  almost 
under  his  own  eyes  ;  that  of  the  celebrated  picture  by  Raphael 
— the  '  Madonna  della  Seggiola ' — the  head  of  the  Virgin  alone 
has  been  spared  ;  and  that  the  only  picture  which  ten  years  ago 
had  escaped  the  hand  of  the  restorer  was  the  well-known  Venus 
by  Titian  in  the  Tribune. 

As  the  work  of  restoration  was  carried  on  wholesale  in 
the  Louvre  when  it  contained  the  aggregated  masterpieces  of 
Italian  art,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  few  great  works 
in  any  part  of  Italy  have  escaped.  One  of  the  best  connois- 
seurs in  England  states  that,  in  1814,  he  saw  a  man  on  a  ladder 
painting,  under  the  directions  of  Denon,  upon  Raphael's  *  Trans- 
figuration/ The  celebrated  Madonna  da  Foligno,  one  of  the 
finest  of  Raphael's  altarpieces,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  late 
Mr.  Calcott  used  to  relate  how,  on  going  to  Dresden  expressly 
to  see  the  'Madonna  da  San  Sisto,'  he  was  disappointed  at 
finding  it  removed  from  its  place  in  the  Gallery  for  the  purpose 
of  being  restored.  He  would  describe  the  mingled  feelings  of 
indignation,  grief,  and  amazement  with  which  he  viewed,  when, 
after  much  difficulty,  he  had  obtained  permission  to  enter  the 
restoring-room,  this  immortal  work  taken  from  its  frame  and  even 
from  its  stretcher,  lying  upon  a  table,  and  saturated  with  aome 
liquid,  whilst  the  restorer  was  pricking  out  with  a  sharp  metal  in- 
strument what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  *  dirt.'  It  is,  however, 
right  to  add,  that  the  fact  of  any  such  process  having   been. 
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adopted  bas  been  denied  by  the  officers  of  the  Gallery.  Still, 
that  very  extensive  restorations  have  been  made  at  some  period 
in  many  parts  of  this  noble  picture,  no  one  who  has  carefully 
examined  it  will  be  inclined  to  doubt.  Some  years  ago  a  very 
inferior  painter,  who  had  certain  claims  upon  the  Papal  Govern* 
ment,  obtained  in  compensation  a  kind  of  monopoly  for  restoring 
pictures  existing  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  States,  receiving 
a  small  som  for  each.  Armed  with  an  authority  which  enabled 
him  to  have  access  to  all  paintings  in  church  or  convent,  he 
travelled  from  place  to  place  repainting  and  bedaubing  every- 
thing within  his  reach.  At  Perugia  may  especially  be  seen  the 
result  of  his  handiwork;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  fine  picture 
amongst  the  treasures  of  art  contained  in  that  city,  public  or 
private,  which  he  has  not  grievously  injured. 

As  almost  every  city  in  Italy  is  now  forming  its  gallery  of 
native  painters,  so  almost  every  city  in  Italy  has  its  race  of 
restorers  occupied  in  destroying  their  works.  The  early  pic- 
tures in  the  Gallery  at  Venice  oflFer  a  melancholy  example. 
Churches  and  convents  are  following  the  example  of  public  gal- 
leries, pictures  are  dragged  down  from  their  altars,  scaffoldings 
are  built  up  against  frescoes,  and  the  restorer,  brush  in  handy 
is  daubing  out  the  last  glories  of  Italy. 

What  irreparable  mischief  is  inflicted  on  art  by  this  so-called 
restoration!  The  deep,  earnest  feeling  of  the  masters  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  simplicity  of  their  outline, 
and  the  tender  brightness  of  their  colouring,  are  converted  into 
that  cold,  hard,  unmeaning,  almost  grotesque,  mannerism,  which 
has  rendered  the  ugliness  of  works  of  that  period  a  byword.  The 
broad  treatment  and  vigorous  touch  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  result  of  profound  know- 
ledge and  the  utmost  command  of  power,  become  weak,  offhand 
slapdash,  showing  equal  carelessness  and  ignorance.  That 
beautiful  harmony  of  colour,  those  exquisite  gradations  of  tints, 
tbose  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  triumphs  of  the  Venetian 
painter,  are  changed  into  cold,  abrupt  transitions,  or  into  black 
and  heavy  shadows  unknown  to  nature  and  repugnant  to  art. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  one  who  could  scarcely 
earn  bis  bread  by  painting  the  signposts  of  wayside  inns  is  put 
to  retrace  the  tender  outlines  of  Raphael,  or  to  revive  the  faded 
colours  of  Titian  ? 

Our  National  Gallery  has  not  escaped,  as  it  is  well  known ; 
and  any  one  may  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
stated  by  examining  for  himself,  even  should  he  have  no  intimate 
acquaintance  with  painting,  the  pictures  which  it  contains,  and 
niore  especially  those  of  the  earlier  masters.     Whereas  every 
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tfcbool,  if  not  ereiy  master,  is  to  be  fecogniied  bj  »  peeviuff 
technical  execution,  and  by  the  nse  and  contrast  of  certain  colottn^ 
pictures  of  the  most  different  schools,  bj  passings  through  tfae 
bands  of  the  same  restorer,  seem  to  have  issued  from  the  haads 
of  the  same  painter.  There  is  the  same  minote  stippling  over 
all  the  flesh,  the  same  bright,  raw  reds,  tibe  same  heavy  bliMJL 
^adows,  and  the  same  glaring  tricky  high-lights.  The  general 
composition,  of  course,  cannot  be  affected  by  repairing  or  cleaxi- 
ing ;  bat  very  frequently  the  original  sentiment,  which  is  after 
all  the  principal  beauty  of  a  picture,  is  destroyed  by  the  abrasion 
of  those  little  tonches,  almost  imperceptible,  which  give  finish 
and  character  to  the  whole. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflecttcM  that,  from  the  combined  effect 
of  restoration  and  of  time,  there  is  scarcely  one  masterpieoe  of 
the  ancient  masters  which  we  are  privileged  to  look  npon  as  it 
was  painted,  whether  with  its  original  purity  of  outline,  its 
original  intensity  of  expression,  or  its  origuial  harmonj  of 
colour. 

Another  source  of  serious  injury  to  ancient  pictures  must  not 
be  omitted— the  process  of  removing  them  from  panel  to  cairras, 
which  requires  the  utmost  care,  delicacy,  and  skill.  Some  of  the 
best  known  pictures  in  Europe  have  been  irreparably  damaged  in 
the  transfer.  Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  work  on  the  *  Art  Treasures  of 
Great  Britain,'  mentions  several  in  private  collections  which  bare 
thus  materially  suffered.^  We  may  cite  as  examples  in  the 
Manchester  collection  the  'Virgin  and  ChSd*  (No.  133)  from 
the  Orleans  Gallery,  attributed  to  Raphael,  and  the  fine  picture 
by  Sandro  Botticelli  (No.  78),  which  we  have  already  described. 

The  fects  we  have  mentioned  connected  with  the  for^iy, 
restoring,  and  transferring  of  pictnres  riiould  be  especially  borne 
in  mind  in  examining  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  Tbey  will 
explain  why  in  so  many  instances  a  veiy  bad  picture  passes  under 
a  very  great  name — disappointing  those  who  seek  for  enjoynti^ity 
and  misleading  those  who  seek  for  instnicticny  in  art 

To  return  to  the  l^aphaels  at  Manchester :  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  and  certainly  the  most  authentic  specknen  of  his 
works  in  the  collection,  is  the  large  altarpiece  representing'  the 
Crucifixi(Mi,  from  the  church  of  S.  Domenic»  at  CitA  *  Castello, 
of  which  Vasari  remarks  that,  did  it  not  bear  the  signatnre  of 
Raphael,  it  would  be  mistaken  for  a  picture  of  Pietro  Perugino. 
It  was  painted,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  consequently  before  Raphad. 
had  attained  his  seventeenth  year.   Some  critics  believe  that  tbej 

♦  Amongst  th«n  the  lUtpfaaeU  in  flie  Bridgeirater  ooHeetioD.    Vol.  U.  p.  ar. 
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cm  detaDt  in  tfar  heads  m  noUcr  expression,  and  in  the  draW'» 
ing  a  frner  toadi,  than  ki  the  pictures,  of  his  master,  but  we 
doobt  vfattlier  the  superiority  exists  over  Pietro's  best  worlds ; 
at  regards  even  these  malities  the  Crucifixion  bears  all  the  traces 
of  a  ichohr's  hand.  This  is  oob  of  the  many  inraluable  pictniet 
vUeh  tfaosugfa  mtsmasiaf  enea*  waa  lost  to  the  nation. 

IV  same  iaflamce  of  Pietro  Perugino  on  Raphael's  first 
Oioner  is  riaible  in  the  nsall  picture  of  ^  the  Agonj  in  the 
Garden'  (No.  134),  believed  to  be  that  painted  for  Gnidobaldo, 
i^Bice  of  Uiinno,  itt  1504  or  1505,  and  of  which  Vasari  says 
^t  it  is  so  highly  finished  ttiat  a  miniature  could  not  have  been 
oeeiied  in  a  better  or  more  perfect  manner.  The  *  Three 
Craoes*  (No.  139)  ia  another  example  of  the  exquisite  grace  and 
v^nenieDt  of  his  sniaUer  pictures,  hit  truthful  modelling  of  the 
^mm  form,  his  admirable  rendering  of  flesh,  and  the  purity  of 
Ut  ooieoriag,  qnalitiea  which  give  ao  much  value  to  this  clafls  of 
his  works,  and  are  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  in  the  beauti- 
ful litde  pictOK  well  known  as  the  <  Stafla  Madonna '  belonging 
to  the  CoiBte  Coneslabile  of  Perugia.  The  '  Three  Graces '  show 
an  interesting  change  in  the  original  design,  or  a  *  pentimento,' 
as  it  is  oall^  by  Uie  Italians,  in  the  right  arm  of  the  centre 
%»e,  which  sqppears  to  have  been  lowered  in  order  to  give  more 
P^^  and  symmetry  to  the  lines. 

The  two  *  Holy  Faniliea '  from  Lord  Cowper^s  collection  are 
S^^nHy  aocerpted  as  genuine  pictuiva  by  Raphael,  but  whilst 
adnitting  tiurt  they  are  not  defidevt  in  some  of  the  beauties  which 
^^istingaiah  has  works,  especially  in  what  the  Germans  quaintiv 
^  the  ^  madves,'  we  ca»iiol  tank  them  amongst  those  whicn 
^■"i^ya  just  idea  of  the  genius  of  this  great  painter.  In  the 
fc«t  in  the  cartalogue  (No.  136)  thare  is  a  want  of  finish  in  the  ex- 
^^^nutica  and  a  want  of  power  in  the  colouring,  which  is  thin  and 
BDRikstantiad ;  in  the  aecoiid  (No.  141)  there  is  an  exaggeration 
^  aSedalioa  ia  the  head  of  the  Child,  more  like  Giulio  Romano, 
^st  Am  eye  of  the  Vi^in  is  heavy,  especially  in  the  shadows, 
and  scarcriy  appeaca  to  match  the  rest  of  the  face,  and  the  outline 
^  Ae  head  k»  general  is  somewhat  coane.  The  *  Holy  Family  * 
(No.  133)  Ina  been  so  thoroughly  scrubbed  down  and  repainted 
^aearodya  trace  of  the  hand  of  the  master  is  left.  With  the 
Cttqitkm  of  the  *  Agony  in  the  Garden  *  (No.  137),  a  great  part 
of  which  has  been  entiraly  repainted,  and  the  *  Pieta'  (No.  138), 
^  frooB  the  same  ^  predellvt,'  or  lower  part  of  lui  altar,  upon 
*kidi  muck  care  and  kboor  were  lurdy  bestx)wcd,  there  is  no 
^^  picture  in  the  Exhibitioa  which  can,  in  orrr  opinion,  be 
•ttribnted  widi  anr  ctegree  of  certainty  to  Raphael.  Eng- 
land is  not   rich  in, his   finest  works,    and   the  best  in   the 
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country  have  not  been  sent  to  Manchester :  for  instance,  the  cele- 
brated altarpiece  painted  for  the  Ansidei  family,  now  at  Blen- 
heim, and  lately  engraved  by  Mr.  Gruner ;  the  *  Holy  Family,'  a 
charming  cabinet  picture,  from  the  Casa  Aldobrandini,  in  Rome, 
belonging  to  Lady  Garvagh ;  and  the  parts  of  a  ^  predella,'  one  of 
which  is  at  Bo  wood,  and  the  other  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Miles. 
Of  the  great  masters  of  the  Florentine  school  cotemporary 
with  Raphael,  and  under  the  influence  of  whose  works  he  formed 
his   second    manner,   the   Manchester   Exhibition  contains   no 
first-rate  specimen.    Andrea  del  Sarto  is  represented  by  his  own 
portrait  (No.  174),  a  picture  which  has  suffered  greatly,  and  is  on 
the  whole  weak ;  and  by  a  small  picture  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  composition — Joseph  discovering  himself  to  his  Brethren 
(No.  163),  part  of  a  predella,  the  remaining  two  subjects  from  the 
same  altarpiece  being  probably  by  a  scholar ;  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
by  a  Holy  Family  (No.  118),  a  picture  in  many  respects  of  con- 
siderable interest  for  its  technical  qualities  and  its  colouring, 
Srobably    painted   from    a    design  of   that  great  painter,    by 
lariotto  Albertinelli,  who  is  now  proved  by  auth^itic  docu- 
ments to  have  worked  for  many  years  with  him.     Of  Leonardo 
da   Vinci,   and   his   distinguished  pupil   Luini,    whose  works 
have  so  frequently  been   taken  for  those  of  his   master,  and 
of  the  Lombard  school  which  was  formed  under  his  influence 
and  teaching,  there  is  no  specimen  at  Manchester  deserving  of 
special  mention,  except  perhaps  a  *  Virgin  and  Saints '  (No.  92) 
assigned  to  Beltrafiio,  hung  too  high  to  be  examined,  but  ap- 
parently a  good  picture,  and  the  portrait  of  a  Youth  (No.  143), 
attributed  to  Leonardo,  which  may  be  by  the  same  painter.  A  pre- 
della picture,  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (No.  81),  injudiciously  hung 
among  five  similar  works  by  Pietro  Perugino,  with  which  it  is 
consequently  confounded,  is  a  small  but  charming  example  of 
Francesco  Francia ;  but  the  collection  lacks  a  specimen  which 
could  convey  a  just  estimate  of  the  rich  glow  of  colouring  and  the 
grace  of  that  great  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school  and  of  his 
eminent  pupil,  Lorenzo  Costa,  who  is  scarcely  known  out  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara.     Of  Correggio  the  collection  contains  two 
heads  of  Angels  (No.  166, 167),  fragments  of  frescoes  from  the- 
church  of  St  Giovanni  at  Parma,  which,  having  been  painted  on  & 
lofty  cupola  to  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  are  remarkable- 
for  boldness  and  freedom  of  execution,  but  are  not  in  a  material 
to  display  his  exquisite  finish,  the  extraordinary  delicacy  and 
transparency  of  his  colouring,  his  knowledge  of  light  and  shade, 
and  his  command  over  the  technical  resources  of  art,  shown  in 
those  gradations  of  tints  which  give  so  life*like  a  character  to  the- 
human  flesh.   Some  idea  of  these  peculiar  qualities  may,  however^ 
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1)6  famished  by  the  *  Magdalen  reading  in  the  Desert '  (No.  165), 
irhich,  although  undoubtedly  a  copy  of  the  well-known  picture 
at  Dresden,  is  probably  by  Cristoforo  Allori  or  some  equally  able 
painter,  who  has  succeeded  in  imitating  the  original  with  extra- 
ordinary skill. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  of  even  a  few  hurried  observations 
on  the  later  Italian  schools  which  complete  this  section  of  the 
Manchester  Exhibition.  On  the  whole,  they  are  better  represented 
than  the  earlier ;  though  the  want  of  proper  arrangement,  and  the 
confosion  of  schools,  are  no  less  apparent  or  perplexing.  Of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Palma  Vecchio,  Paul  Veronese,  and  other 
Venetian  masters,  with  the  exception  of  Giorgione,  whose 
authentic  pictures  are  rare,  although  several  exist  in  private 
collections  in  England,  there  are  specimens  sufficiently  good  to 
show  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each.  Considering  the 
flomber  of  his  pictures  to  be  found  in  this  country,  Titian 
should  have  been  better  represented.  Perhaps  the  most  remark* 
able  works  by  him  in  the  Exhibition  are  the  Rape  of  Europa 
(No.  259),  and  a  portrait  erroneously  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Ariosto  (No.  257),  a  *  replica'  of  the  one  lately  in  the  Manfrini 
Collection,  but  a  finer  picture. 

Tbe  eclectic  school,  as  might  be  expected,  is  amply  illustrated, 
and  Carraccis,  Guidos,  Guercinos,  and  Domenichinos,  hang  in 
nnmbers  upon  the  walls.  The  celebrated  picture  by  Annibale 
Canacci,  known  as  the  *  Three  Maries '  (No.  310),  belonp:ing  to 
Lord  Carlisle,  is  well  calculated,  from  its  remarkable  qualities  of 
light  and  shade,  colour  and  expression,  to  attract  the  attention  of 
ordinary  visitors  to  the  exhibition,  although  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  likely  to  instruct  or  to  elevate  public  taste.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  best  of  a  school  whose  cold,  unmeaning  productions 
surround  it. 

To  conclude  our  notice  of  the  ancient  masters,  we  will  only 
add  that  the  Spanish  school,  whose  peculiar  characteristics  and 
best  qualities  were  concentrated  in  two  painters  of  unquestion- 
able genius,  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  is  illustrated  by  very  fine 
examples  of  both  those  great  masters,  those  of  Murillo  having 
been  judiciously  brought  together  into  one  vestibule ;  and  that 
the  later  schools  of  Germany,  Flanders,  and  France  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  one  vast  hall,  and  although  mixed  up  and  con- 
fininded  together  in  a  manner  which  considerably  mars  their 
use  as  affording  instruction,  form  a  collection  of  much  interest 
and  value. 

The  halls  and  vestibules  occupied  exclusively  by  works  of 

tlie  English  School  correspond  with  those  containing  the  collec- 

taonof  the  ancient  masters  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  centre 
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aide.  The  promoters  of  the  Exhibttioa  have  beai  cridcised 
in  France  for  the  display  of  an  unreasonable  national  vani^  in 
thus  devoting  as  much  space  to  native  artists  as  thej  have  given 
to  all  the  various  schools  of  Europe,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century — a  criticism  in  which  we  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  concur,  although  we  may  regret  that  Italian  and 
Flemish  art  should  not  have  been  more  fully  illustrated.  On  the 
contrary,  we  consider  the  collection  of  the  works  of  British 
artists  not  the  least  interesting  or  instructive  portion,  as  far  as 
the  English  public  is  concerned,  of  the  exhibition  ;  and  we  may 
well  be  proud  of  it,  for  with  all  its  defects  and  shortcomings, 
which  we  have  no  wish  either  to  palliate  or  to  conceal,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  country  could  produce  the  like. 
Whilst  in  the  halls  devoted  to  ancient  art  we  can  moum&lly 
trace  a  rapid  decline  ending  in  hopeless  fall,  in  those  containing 
x>ur  own  school  we  can  recognise  the  vigour  and  earnestness  of 
youth  giving  the  promise  of  future  greatness. 

Any  detailed  criticism  of  the  English  jMCtures  exhibited 
would  far  exceed  our  limits ;  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such 
general  reflections  as  the  collection  as  a  whole  may  suggest. 
Viewed  in  this  way  it  is  well  calculated  to  afford  valuable 
instruction.  The  most  casual  observer  will  be  first  struck  by 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  pictures  aiming  at  the  highest  objects 
of  art.  The  English  school  was  founded  when  painting  no  longer 
exercised  those  functions  which  had  rendered  it  one  of  the 
noblest  instructors  of  mankind.  Religion  no  loi^r  sought  to 
teach  her  doctrines  and  precepts  through  it,  nor  were  there 
commonwealths  which  looked  to  it  for  the  record  of  their 
fame,  or  the  increase  of  their  glory.  Pictures  were  no  longer 
painted  for  the  people.  There  was  not  that  public  sympathy 
with  either  classical  or  religious  subjects,  especially  in  £Ing« 
land,  which  could  alone  inspire  the  painter  who  ventured  tc 
paint  them.  The  attempts  of  Reynolds,  of  West,  of  Fuseli^ 
of  Northcote,  ended  in  insipid  mannerism  or  weak  ioiitatioii 
Whether  a  genuine  feeling  for  such  subjects  will  ever  be  revived 
may  well  be  doubted.  Later  artists  have  not  been  more  sncoessi 
ful,  and  of  the  many  pictures  representing  subjects  from  Sciip^ 
ture,  or  from  classical  or  even  more  recent  history,  which  ax> 
exhibited  at  Manchester,  or  are  annually  hung  on  the  waUs  o 
the  Royal  Academy,  none  exhibit  more  than  a  certain  gmce  mi 
the  composition,  careful  study,  and  a  conscientious  elaborati^^ 
of  details,  which  may  give  them  a  value  on  account  of  theii 
technical  qualities,  but  which  are  far  from  fulfilling  the  higfaeig 
and  noblest  aims  of  art.  It  may  be,  and  some  are  disposed  ^ 
contend,  that  the  functions  of  art  should  no  longer  be  the  attaiK] 
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ment  of  those  liigber  and  nobler  aims — that  other  mom  available 
»d  more  effective  means  of  diffusiagr  knowledge  and  of  teaching 
have  usurped  them.  The  rapid  dedine  of  painting  was  simnl- 
taneoos  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  printing  press. 

Painting  having  thus  abdicated  its  loftier  functions,  the  demand 
for  pictures  was  created  by  new  wants  and  for  new  objects.  It 
was  BO  longer  the  church  or  the  convent  that  commanded  the 
best  works  of  the  painter  or  enabled  him  to  extend  his  fame. 
Their  place  was  taken  by  the  rich  man  who  wished  to  adorn  his 
dwelling,  or  by  the  dealer  who  traded  upon  the  genius  of  the  artist. 
Now  the  picture  is  exhibited  for  a  few  months  at  an  academy, 
is  fortunate  if  it  can  attract  attention  and  procure  a  purchaser, 
and  is  then  withdrawn,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  the  public  eye. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  conditions  public  taste 
slioiild  decline,  and  the  feeling  for  high  art  be  extinguished.  It 
was  so  in  Rome  when  the  statues  of  Greece  only  served  to  adorn 
the  villas  and  baths  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  It  vrill  be  so  in 
England  until  a  national  school  is  developed  whose  object  it  is, 
not  t9  add  to  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  but  to  minister  to  the 
wants  and  to  the  instruction  of  all. 

The  English  school  having  been  founded  upon  the  feelings 
and  demands  of  the  day,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  three 
hranches  of  painting  in  which  it  would  excel  would  be  the  repre^ 
sentatkxi  of  scenes  of  domestic  life,  to  be  classed  under  the  general 
Dane,  to  adopt  a  French  expression,  of  'tableaux  de  genre,' 
landscape  and  portraiture.  Upon  all  three  the  strong,  observing, 
ooBUBon-sense  character  of  the  £ngKshman  may  be  brought  fuUy 
to  bear,  and  consequently  in  ell  three  the  English  school  has 
excelled. 

In  the  first,  Hogarth  still  remains  for  certain  qualities  pre- 
eminent He  has  never  been  exceeded  in  the  abmidance  of  his 
hunour  and  tiie  keenness  of  his  satire ;  nor  was  he  wanting  in 
considerable  technical  skill  and  knowledge  of  his  art,  as  several 
of  his  landscapes  exhibited  at  Mfuichester  fully  prove.  Whilst 
Wilkie  was  not  his  inferior  in  close  observation  of  human  nature, 
he  was  his  superior  in  the  refined,  though  by  no  means  affected, 
representation  of  common  subjects,  which  admitted,  if  they  did 
not  invite,  coarse  and  vulgar  treatment.  In  the  careful  and 
trotkful  rendering  of  details  and  purity  of  colouring,  his  pictures 
may  be  compared  to  those  of  Teniers  or  Ostade,  though  they 
may  lack  the  clearness  and  atmosphere  of  the  Dutch  masters. 

The  Manchester  Exhibition  contains  several  of  Wilkie's  early 
lectures,  such  as  *  Blindman's-Buff'  (No.  258),  and  *  Distraining 
for  Rent'  (No.  259),  eminently  distinguished  by  the  qualities  we 
have  described,  causing  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  he  should 
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have  abandoned  a  style  which  he  could  have  brought  to  the 
highest  possible  perfection,  for  one  with  which  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy, and  in  which  consequently  he  could  never  excel.  It 
would  have  been  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  have  hung 
Wilkie's  pictures  painted  at  different  times  of  his  life  together, 
that  the  gradual  change  which  took  place  in  his  manner  might 
have  been  traced.  The  same  should  have  been  done  with  the 
works  of  other  artists  of  the  English  school.  The  phase  we 
haVe  described  in  Wilkie  would  have  been  seen  in  Mr.  Maclise. 
Beginning  with  the  representation  of  subjects  which  were  con- 

fenial  to  his  mind  and  with  which  he  had  a  hearty  sympathy, 
Ir.  Maclise  produced  his  *  Snap-apple  Night '  (No.  534),  and 
other  pictures  of  the  same  high  merit  and  promise.     In  an  evil 
hour,  like  Wilkie,  he  abandoned  his  first  manner  for  historical  and 
ideal  subjects,  and  in  spite  of  his  great  mastery  over  his  pencil 
seems,  like  him,  to  have  lost  not  only  his  power  of  observation, 
but  even  his  technical  knowledge.    In  the  place  of  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  nature,  we  have  exaggeration  of  action  and  of  senti- 
ment, a  glaring  inharmonious  colouring,  and  want  of  atmosphere. 
This  falling  off  in  many  of  our  best  painters  after  attaining  a 
certain  eminence  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  their  works  in  the 
Manchester  Exhibition — a  falling  off  not  to  be  attributed  to  age 
or   infirmity,  but  to  other   and  even  more   deplorable  causes. 
There   is   unfortunately  an  increasing  tendency  in   those  who 
pretend  to  taste  to  degenerate  into  the  mere  collector.     The  true 
love  and  feeling  for  art  is  lost  in  the  desire  to  obtain  that  which 
is  valuable  only  because  rare,  or  because  .the  work   of  a  man 
who  may  be  for  the  time  popular.     A  senseless  rage  for  china 
and  majolica  ware  now  prevails,  and  sums  truly  absurd  are  given 
for  that  which  is  worthless  in  itself,  and  will  probably  ere  long 
be  thought  so  again,   merely  because  it  is  the   fashion.      As 
with  china,   so   it  is   with   pictures.     If  a  painter  has  gained 
a  reputation  by  painting  a  picture  with  certain  effects,    every 
collector  of  pictures  thinks  it  necessary  to  have  a  similar  speci- 
men of  the  artist.     Mr.  Danby  was  successful  in  representing  the 
glow  of  a  sunset.     He  becomes  known  for  that  particular  effect, 
and  to  satisfy  his  patrons  he  either  repeats  himself  continually 
or  produces  each  year   something  more  violent  and   unnatural 
than  in  the  preceding,  until  he  becomes  a  mere  mannerist,  and 
produces  such  extravagancies  as  the  picture  which,  unfortunately 
for  his  reputation,  he  has  sent  this  year  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
Mr.  Cope  paints  some  trivial  domestic  subject,  which   amuses 
the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  and   is   favourably    noticed   by 
the  critics.     He  abandons  a  class  of  painting  in  which  he  gave 
good   promise,  and   prostitutes    undoubted   talents    to    painting 
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^Baby's  turn,'  and  a  succession  of  babies  bobbing  at  cherries 
and  sacking  sugar.  Surely,  even  if  the  higher  aims  of  art  be 
altogether  discarded,  there  is  something  better  to  be  done  in 
its  most  humble  sphere  than  to  paint  pictures  to  amuse  nursery- 
maids and  their  charges.  The  Manchester  Exhibition  shows 
few  English  painters  who  have  not  fallen,  or  do  not  threaten  to 
bllj  into  this  snare  of  continual  repetition  and  constant  exag- 
geration and  mannerism  so  fatal  to  the  development  of  genius 
and  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  works.  Landseer,  Mulready, 
Webster,  Roberts,  Stanfield,  and  olhers,  men  of  undoubted 
powers,  men  who  have  given  a  name  to  the  modem  English 
school,  have  all,  more  or  less,  succumbed  to  it ;  and  now  that 
their  pictures  of  different  periods  are  brought  together,  we  may 
judge  of  the  result  and  profit  by  the  lesson.  There  is  not  one 
of  the  painters  we  have  mentioned  who  did  not  paint  better 
fifteen  years  ago  than  he  does  now.  Let  the  visitor  cross  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  centre  aisle,  and  examine  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  schools,  inadequately  as  they 
may  be  represented.  Take  Titian,  for  instance :  what  variety  I 
what  inexhaustible  invention!  The  cool  morning  light,  the 
midday  sun,  the  warm  glow  of  evening;  the  human  figure  in 
all  its  varied  forms — the  grave  senator,  the  beautiful  woman,  the 
innocent  child — mountain,  valley,  and  forest, — to  him  all  are 
alike,  because  it  was  not  himself  that  he  copied,  but  nature :  he 
only  ceased  to  paint  well  when  his  hand  trembled  and  his  eye 
grew  dim. 

If  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  works  of  that  great  painter 
which  give  them  the  stamp  of  his  genius,  and  mark  them  as  his 
own,  it  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  which 
does  not  degenerate  into  mannerism — not  the  exaggeration  of 
defects,  which  shows  weakness  of  imagination  and  of  resource. 
Having  painted  one  sunset,  he  does  not  go  on  painting  sunsets 
redder  and  redder,  until  his  whole  canvas  seems  rubbed  with 
brickdost.  Having  painted  one  sombre  interior,  he  does  not  paint 
interiors  browner  and  browner  until  he  seems  to  have  modelled  his 
architecture  with  putty.  Having  painted  one  woman  with  an  arch 
and  playful  expression,  he  does  not  go  on  painting  women  whose 
features  become  more  and  more  distorted  until  they  are  all  at  acute 
angles  one  with  the  other.  This  exaggeration  of  peculiarities, 
which  becomes  offensive  mannerism,  will  continue  as  long  as 
jointers  paint  for  a  market,  and  not  for  reputation. 

The  collection  of  English  pictures  at  Manchester  affords  another 
warning  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  fame  of  the  school — a 
warning  as  to  the  employment  of  materials.  If  there  be  any  use  in  an 
Academy,  it  is  the  teaching  of  correct  drawing  and  of  the  technical 
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part  of  art.    The  Eaglish  Academy  seems  to  have  been  equally  «ft- 
successf ul  in  both.     Amongst  the  various  things  which  the  scholar 
learnt  in  the  ^  bottega '  of  his  master,  in  the  time  of  the  oM  paint- 
ers, was  the  preparation  of  colours  and  the  selection  of  sul»tancei 
for  their  composition  and  their  application.     This  was  amr 
sidered  so  essential  a  feature  of  his  artistic  education,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  his  apprenticeship  was  expressly  devoted  to 
it     And  rightly  so  ;  as  upon  the  nature  of  his  materials,  and  his 
acquaintance   with  their    proper    use,   the  preservation  of  bis 
works,  and    consequently  his   future   £ame,  entirely  depended* 
Even  those  for  whom  pictures  or  frescoes  were  painted  insisted 
upon  the  use  of  the  best  materials,  and  it  was  customary  to 
specify  in  the  contract  with  the  paintev  the  quality  of  certain 
colours  to  be  employed.     The  result  of  these  precautions  may 
be  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  early  Italian  and  Flemish  masters, 
which,  when  preserved  with  ordinary  care  and  not  exposed  to  the 
destructive  process  of  cleaning  or  restoration,  retain  their  coloors 
almost  as  fresh  and  pure  as  when  first  laid  on.     The  surface  of 
pictures  on  wood  of  early  date  is,  it  is  true,  generally  covered 
with  a  network  of  small  cracks,  but  this  very  rarely  arises  from 
any  defect  in  the  colours  or  in  the  vehicles  employed  in  laying 
them  on,  but  from  the  expansion  of  the  panel  through  variation 
of  temperature,  from    the  crystallization  of  certain  pigments, 
especially  the  white  lead,  and  from  bad  varnishes  applied  at 
various  times  to  the  picture.    It  would  be  well  for  the  reputation 
of  the  painters  of  the  English  school  if  their  works  had  suffered 
from  no  other  cause.      Unfortunately,  fr«im  carelessness,  from 
want  of  knowledge,  or  from  the  utter  badness  of  the  materials 
employed,    they   are  either   fast  perishing  altogether,  or  their 
shadows  are  losing  their  transparency  and  becoming  black,  heavy 
masses,  whilst  the  general  colour  is  changing  so  rapidly  that  soon 
little  or  nothing  of  the  original  harmony  will  be  left. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
pictures,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  pigments  he  employed — the 
result  of  his  own  experiments  with  materials  with  the  chemical 
properties  of  which  be  was  not  intimately  acquainted — are  wdl 
known.  The  visitor  to  Manchester  will  find  examples  in  some 
of  his  most  celebrated  pictures.  Even  the  works  of  the  accom* 
plished  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  technical  details  of  oil*paJnting,  have  not 
altogether  escaped,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  pictures  of  ^  Pilgrims  ia 
sight  of  Rome  '  (No.  330),  and  '  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem' 
(No.  359).  Mr.  Ruskin  has  shown  how  the  works  of  Toner 
have  suffered,  and  has  stated  his  opinion  that,  in  a  few  yearsy 
of  UMoy  of  his  finest  scarcely  anything  but  the  general  coaor 
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pontioo  win  be  left    Vf  ilkie's  pictares,  espedtdly  his  later  works, 
tte  rapicDj  falling  to  pieces,  the  pigments  coming  off  in  flakes, 
and  ksTing  broad  gaps,  or  iDlKng  up  like  withered  leaves ; 
ai,  for  instance,  the  *  Interior  of  a  Highland  Cottage  *  (No.  601) 
and'Elindman's  Bnff'  (No.  258)  at  Manchester,  and  the  weil- 
knowB  pictDfre  of  *  The  Blind  Fiddler*  in  Marlborough  House. 
Etty'g  pictores  are  sharing  the  same  fcte ;  the  colovr  is  felling 
off  his  'Cleopatra'  (Na^  249),  karving  the  ludced  canvas  in  large 
pitches.    Of  living  painters,  we  need  onl  j  point  oat  the  works  of 
Sir  E.  Laadseer  (Nos.  331  and  379)  and  of  Maclise  (No.  579). 
Pictwes  padnted  within  the  la»t  few  years  will  thus  have,  ere' 
^,  to  nndei^  the  process  which  has  disfignred  and  destroyed 
so  many  works  of  the  old  masters ;  and  they  wiH  need  it  far 
nwre  undoubtedly.     How  much  will  remain  of  Wilkie's  tonch, 
W  much   of  Etty's  delicate  gradation  of  colour,   when  their 
works  have  passed  through  the  merciless  hands  of  the  cleaner  and 
^  restorer?     What  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  painter  with 
whom  every  tonch  of  the  brush  had  a  value  and  a  meaning, 
w«re  he  living  to  see  the  works  upon  which  his  fame  depended 
scraped  afanost  down  to  the  canvas,  the  glazing  taken  off,  and 
^  broad  cracks  filled  with  some  composition  for  repainting? 
let  such  is  the  fiite  which  awaits  them.    We  trust  that  the  Man- 
chester Exhibitiott  will  provoke  inquiry  into  this  growing  evil, 
ai>d  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  reputation  of  the  English 
^boo],  no   time   will    be    lost    in    investigating   the    subject 
AoRmghly,  and  seeking  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  best 
snaljtical  chemists  of  the  day.     This  is  one  service  that  an 
Academy  might  render  to  art. 

h  the  class  of  *  tableaux  de  genre '  must  be  ranked  the  pro>- 
factions  of  the  romantic  school,  especially  distinguished  by 
subjects  from  Shakspeare,  treated  after  the  true  stage  fashion, 
with  the  comic  and  sentimental  grimace,  and  the  usual  allowance 
^  Telvet  tights  and  hat  and  feathers.  They  are  chiefly  repre* 
'^Bted  at  Manchester  in  the  works  of  Smirke,  Briggs,  Hinton, 
Frith,  and  others  of  their  school.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
psUic  taste  is  gradually  seeking  more  tmth&il,  earnest,  and  better 
things. 

It  is  also  in  the  class  of  painters  of  *  tableaux  de  genre '  that 
^  Hmst  place  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  as  they  are  called.  These 
J'^tng  painters  occupy  at  this  moment  so  important  a  position  in 
English  art,  that  we  caimot  pass  them  over  without  a  few  ob- 
*nra6oo».  They  are  not  represented  at  Manchester  by  any  of  their 
^  works,  bat  still  they  are  sufficiently  well  represented  to  show 
^peculiar  merits  and  defects  of  the  school.  At  least  one  of 
^iieir  aiBM  is  a  commendable  and  a  noble  one*— the  truthful  and 
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conscientious  imitation  of  nature,  the  exact  and  careful  renderings 
of  whatever  may  be  worth  painting,  and  the  casting  away  of  that 
conventional  treatment  of  things  animate  and  inanimate  taught  by 
academies,  instead  of  the  true  principles  and  higher  objects  of  art. 
The  pictures  of  Hunt,  Millais,  the  younger  Linnell,  and  others^ 
in  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
have  succeeded,  except  in  two  very  important  particulars,  the 
rendering  of  the  human  form  and  of  human  flesh.  Although  we 
may  discard  academies,  and  may  turn  to  nature  alone,  there  are 
still  two  things  which  only  tradition  and  experience  can  properly 
teach — the  technical  part  of  art  and  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
necessary  for  correct  drawing.  These  things  it  was  formerly  the 
office  of  the  master  to  teach;  that  office  has  been  usurped  by 
the  academies. 

Whilst  endeavouring  to  labour  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters, 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  grave  error  of 
believing  that  the  correct  drawing  of  the  human  frame  is  not 
essential,  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  painters 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Indeed  they  seem  to  think,  and  would 
lead  the  public  to  think,  that  its  absence  forms  one  of  the  claims 
of  the  old  masters  to  our  admiration,  as  if  the  fame  of  Chaucer 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  quaintness  of  his  spelling.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  genius  of  those  great  men,  that  we  almost  forget  their 
technical  defects,  arising  from  imperfect  knowledge,  in  our  sym- 
pathy for  their  earnest  endeavours  to  embody  the  true  and  beauti- 
ful. When  technical  defects  are  the  result  of  affectation  or  mere 
carelessness,  they  are  unpardonable. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  men  who  imitate  so  closely 
inanimate  objects  are  frequently  so  careless  and  untruthful  in 
rendering  the  texture  and  colour  of  human  flesh.  They  do  not 
impart  to  it  those  exquisite  gradations  of  tints,  and  that  pure 
transparency,  which  are  seen  in  nature,  and  which  have  been  so 
successfully  imitated  by  the  great  Italian  painters.  With  them 
it  is  coarse,  blotchy,  and  opaque,  showing  rather  the  symptoms 
of  disease  than  perfect  health.  No  less  apparent  in  their  woarks 
is  the  want  of  atmosphere  and  the  setting  at  nought  of  all  rules 
of  composition. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  their  attempts  at  the  accurate  and 
truthful  representation  of  nature,  the  painters  of  this  school  may 
forget  or  overlook  the  highest  aim  of  art,  and  that  whilst  at« 
tempting  originality  they  may  sink  into  affectation.  Thus,  when 
their  object  is  to  teach,  the  subject  chosen  is  generally  so  obscore^  | 
and  the  means  selected  to  convey  the  meaning  so  subtle  and 
refined,  that  those  for  whom  the  lesson  is  intended  either  cannot 
understand  it,  or  have  no  sjrmpathy  with  the  mode  in  which  it  is. 
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iocalGated.  Frequently  the  subject  is  one  wbich  does  not  come 
within  the  legitimate  scope  of  painting.  We  may  instance  Mr. 
Hunt's  *  Awakened  Conscience.'  No  doubt  the  great  object  of  art 
should  be  to  teach,  and  such  were  its  primitive  functions  :  but  it 
taught  rather  by  showing  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  its  reward, 
than  by  portraying  the  horrors  of  vice  and  its  punishment.  Even 
then  the  lesson  was  conveyed  in  pictures  which  were  always 
before  the  public  eye,  in  the  frescoes  which  adorned  the  churches 
and  other  places  of  public  resort.  Teaching  by  easel-pictures 
must  at  all  times  be  very  limited,  for  they  can  rarely  reach  those 
&r  whom  the  teaching  is  intended.  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  is  a  case 
in  point  It  will  not  be  nailed  up  at  Charing  Cross,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  for  whose  special  warning  it 
is  intended*  After  its  short  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
it  was  probably  bought  as  a  specimen  of  technical  skill  or  as  the 
work  of  a  popular  painter,  having  a  certain  money  value,  although 
we  scarcely  know  who  would  wish  to  possess  the  representation 
of  so  painful  a  subject  so  coarsely  treated.  It  is  not  likely  that  it 
will  ever  be  engraved ;  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  ;  conse- 
qoently  it  is  altogether  withdrawn  from  public  view,  and  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  painter  is  frustrated. 

The  school  we  have  been  describing  may  have  a  great  career 
before  it  Its  aim  is  a  worthy  one,  and  it  comprises  men  of 
luidoabted  abilities — perhaps  of  genius — and  of  great  industry. 
If  it  makes  the  earnest  study  of  nature  subservient  to  the  attain- 
i&eDt  of  the  highest  object  of  art,  being  as  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  and  of  subjects  as  it  is  in  the  rendering  of 
details,  it  may  raise  painting  to  the  position  which  it  once  held. 
Bat  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  continues  to  exaggerate  and  multiply 
its  defects,  and  to  paint  things  the  most  important  the  most 
<^^idessly,  it  will  only  prejudice  the  cause  which  it  advocates^ 
and  will  mislead  instead  of  instructing  the  public  taste. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  any  remarks  upon  our 
Wscape  and  portrait  painters.  In  both  departments  of  art  the 
English  school  is  worthily  represented.  Nor  can  we  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  admirable  collection  of  historical  portraits 
which  adorns  the  centre  aisle ;  the  instructive  series  of  engravings, 
iodnding  specimens  of  the  greatest  interest  and  rarity,  so  judici- 
^J  brought  together  by  Mr.  Colnaghi ;  and  the  collection  of 
water-colour  drawings,  illustrating  from  its  early  development  a 
^KmAx.  of  art  which  has  been  practised  with  more  success  in 
^land  than  in  any  other  country. 

Before  concluding  this  article  we  must  however  draw  attention 
to  the  great  importance  of  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Man- 
d^ester,  as  affording  many  valuable  hints  at  a  time  when  the  re« 
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coBstnielioii  fsi  the  National  Galierj  is  Is  contemplation.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  the  neeessitj  of  an  arrangement  of 
pietores  according  to  schools,  as  well  as  according  to  dates ;  and 
have  insisted  upon  the  adrantages  of  an  historical  collection  over 
a  mere  collection  of  works  of  art.  It  remains  for  ns  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  bnikling  most  fit  to  contain  a  national  gallery,  and 
on  the  best  waj  of  lighting  and  banging  pictures. 

No  one  can  enter  the  Exhibition  at  Old  Traffbrd  widiont  beiii^ 
impressed  with  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  building^  to  its 
immediate  purpose — the  display  of  the  works  of  art  it  contains. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  architecture,  no  imitation  of  «  Greek 
temple,  or  a  mediseral  townhall.  The  materials  most  fitted  for 
the  construction  of  a  light  and  spacious  edifice — brick,  glass,  and 
iron — hare  been  employed,  and  only  one  thing  has  been  kept  in 
view — the  object  for  which  the  building  was  intended ;  its  con* 
struction  not  having  been  confided  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  best 
design  in  Tudor  Gothic,  or  Italian  Renaissance.  The  resak  has 
been  the  erection  of  a  very  noble  picture  gallery,  in  which  pictures 
may  be  placed  and  seen  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  There 
is  ample  space  for  hanging,  room  to  judge  of  the  efiect  of  a  work 
of  art  from  a  distance  when  necessary,  subdued  equal  light,  and 
admirable  ventilation.  When  will  it  be  understood  that  the  best 
architecture  consists  in  that  which  most  completely  fulfils  its 
object,  which  shows  the  greatest  command  over  the  materials  tiiat 
are  obtainable,  and  which  represents  the  wants  and  feelii^  of 
the  day  ?  It  is  because  they  unite  these  qualities  that  two  of  tiie 
most  successful  modem  buildings  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  the  reading-room  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  Manchester 
Exhibition. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  in  seeking  to  attain  these  united 
qualities,  the  rules  of  good  taste,  beauty  of  detail,  of  form,  or 
of  proportion,  should  be  neglected  or  lost  sight  of.  Can  any- 
one doubt  that,  if  the  great  architects  of  the  middle  ages  bad 
been  able  to  avail  themselves  as  we  can  do  of  glass  and  iionv 
they  would  have  produced  beautiful  edifices,  perfecdy  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  time  ? 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  at  present  upon  the  question  of  the 
site  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  Commission  appointed  hf 
Government  to  examine  into  it  has  decided  upon  Trafalgar^ 
square.  It  now  remains  to  be  considered  how  a  building  can  be 
raised  on  the  present  site  best  fitted  to  receive  and  to  dis|rfaj 
to  the  utmost  advantage  the  collection  of  pictures,  ancient  9bA 
modem,  which  it  is  hoped  the  nation  will  ultimately  possess^  If 
it  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  of 
the  day  and  ^e  ignorance  of  official  connoisseurs,  to  have  a 
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Grecian  or  a  Palkdian  fa^e,  let  the  facade  be  erected,  bat  let 
it  be  aivowedlja  mefe  icreeik  For  the  construction  of  that  part  of 
the  boilding  intended  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art,  we  could 
sot  clo  better  than  go  to  Old  Trafford  for  hints  and  suggestions 
It  woidd  net  be  leqnisite  to  derote  the  same  space  as  at  Man- 
chester to  a  centre  aisle ;  bnt  the  side  halls  appear  to  ns  to  be 
•fhsMtaWy  adapted  to  their  psrpese,  and  to  afibrd  perfect  accent 
I  to  theae  who  wish  to  see  their  contents  with  comfort  and 


It  would,  of  covBse^  be  mcessaiy  so  to  oonstmct  die  buildiog 
that  k  shonld  be  permanent  and  should  afford  the  moat  perfect 
protection  to  its  contents  The  Manchester  Exhibition,  having 
been  erected  for  temporary  purposes  and  in  great  haste,  is 
defectiYe  in  this  respect.  As  regards  internal  decoration  we 
also  hope  for  some  improrement  There  is  a  foolish  notion 
abroad  that  to  see  pictures  to  the  best  advantage  they  shoakl  be 
hang  aganist  walls  painted  of  a  cold  neotcal  tint.  Accordingly, 
a  dirty  grey  is  the  prevailing  colour  at  Manchester.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  shonld  be  no.  Nowhere  are  pictures  dis^ 
played  to  greater  advantage  than  on  the  rich  silk  hangings  of  an 
Italian  palace ;  and  we  trust  that  when  the  time  comes  for  fitting 
up  a  new  National  Gallery  we  shall  adorn  it  in  a  manner  worthy 
to  receive  a  national  collection.  The  present  condition  of  the 
rooms  in  Trafalgar  Square  is  nothing  less  than  disgraceful,  when 
compared  with  the  galleries,  not  only  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  but  even  of  second-rate  towns  in  Italy. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  of  caution  may  be  whispered  to  those 
charged  widi  the  safe  custody  of  the  works  of  art  we  have 
described.  Experience  proves  that  exhibitors,  whether  public 
or  private,  are  usually  more  careful  in  bringing  objects  to  the 
place  of  exhibition  than  in  restoring  them  to  their  owners.  Those 
who  have  so  liberally  and  so  confidingly  lent  their  treasures  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  utmost  care  be  taken  of  them  until 
they  are  again  actually  given  back  into  their  hands.  The  public, 
too,  have  a  right  to  demand  it,  in  order  that  their  owners  may 
aot  be  discouraged  from  again  contributing  their  property  in  the 
erent  of  the  present  experiment  being  sufficiently  successful  to 
lead  to  the  forming  of  similar  collections  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  are  the  more  desirous  of  insisting  upon 
this  point,  as  the  neglect  shown  in  returning  works  sent  to  the 
Fxench  Exhibition  led  to  their  suffering  irreparable  injury,  and, 
we  are  informed,  deterred  many  collectors  who  were  applied  to 
from  sending  to  Manchester. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out,  as  far  as  our  limited  space  will 
dlow,  the  merits  and  defects  of   the    Manchester  ExhibitiooL 
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Indiscriminate  commendation  would  have  been  of  little  valae 
either  to  those  who  projected  it,  or  to  those  who  are  to  profit  bj 
it.  We  have  not  treated  it  as  a  mere  museum  of  objects  of 
art,  but  as  an  experiment  from  which  solid  instruction  maj  be 
derived,  and  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  at  this  time  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the  erection  of  a 
building  to  contain  the  art  treasures  belonging  to  the  nation  and 
with  the  arrangement  of  its  contents.  Every  man  of  education 
and  taste,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  should,  therefore, 
visit  it,  for  no  description  or  criticism  can  convey  a  just  estimate 
of  the  value  and  interest  of  the  collection.  As  regards  the 
people  of  Manchester,  for  whose  immediate  instruction  and 
enjoyment  the  exhibition  was  intended,  whilst  congratulating 
them  heartily  upon  the  success  of  an  undertaking  which  will  add 
to  the  fame  of  their  city,  we  earnestly  trust,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  the  most  able  and  active  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee,* *  That  they  may  look  upon  it  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
those  who  created  it,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  aid  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  by  showing  the  results  of  genius  and  industry^ 
and  so  tempting  a  greater  competition  in  good  works — works 
which  cannot  prosper  except  amongst  a  free,  industrious,  educated, 
and,  therefore,  moral  and  religious  people.' 


Art.  VII. — PrcBlectioms  Academicce  Oxonii  habitcB.      A  Joanne 
Keble,  A.M.,  Poetics  Publico  Praelectore.     Oxford,  1844. 

TO  one  only  among  the  countless  millions  of  human  bein^ 
has  it  been  given  to  draw  characters,  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  individual  hand,  in  lines  of  such  force  and  %dgour,  that  thej 
have  become  from  his  day  to  our  own  the  common  inheritance 
of  civilised  man.  That  one  is  Homer.  Ever  since  his  time,' 
besides  finding  his  way  even  into  the  impenetrable  East,  he  >t«>g 
found  literary  capital  and  available  stock  in  trade  for  recitears 
and  hearers,  for  authors  and  readers  of  all  times  and  of  all  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  Western  world — 

*  Adjiee  Maeoniden,  a  quo  ceu  fonte  peremii 
Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis.' 

Like  the  sun,  which  furnishes  with  its  light  the  courts  and  alle^r^ 

♦  Mr.  E.  Potter,  in  an  admirable  little  description  of  the  objects  and  contenti 
of  the  Exhibition,  drawn  up  by  him  and  presented  to  each  of  his  workmen,  whlft  « 
ticket  of  admission. 

oi 
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of  London,  while  himself  unseen  by  their  inhabitants,  he  has 
nipplied  with  the  illumination  of  his  ideas  millions  of  minds 
never  brought  into  direct  contact  with  his  works,  and  even  mil- 
lions hardly  aware  of  his  existence.  As  the  full  flow  of  his 
genius  has  opened  out  into  ten  thousand  irrigating  channels  by 
successive  subdivision,  there  can  be  no  cause  for  wonder,  if  some 
of  them  have  not  preserved  the  pellucid  clearness  of  the  stream. 
Like  blood  from  the  great  artery  of  the  heart  of  man,  as  it  returns 
through  innumerable  veins,  it  is  gradually  darkened  in  its  flow. 
The  very  universality  of  the  tradition  has  multiplied  the  causes 
of  corruption.  That  which  as  to  documents  is  a  guarantee, 
because  their  errors  correct  one  another,  as  to  ideas  is  a  new 
source  of  danger,  because  the  standard  original  escapes  from 
view.  And  this  universality  is  his  alone.  An  Englishman  may 
pardonably  think  that  his  great  rival  in  the  portraiture  of  cha- 
racter is  Shakspeare — a  Briton  may  even  go  further,  and  chal- 
loige,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  place  in  this  master- 
province,  second  to  no  other  person  but  these.  But  the  fame  of 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Lady  Macbeth,  or  Falstaff,  and  much  more 
that  of  Vamey,  or  Ravenswood,  or  Caleb  Balderston,  or  Meg 
Merrilies,  has  not  come,  and  may  never  come,  to  be  a  world* 
wide  fame.  On  the  other  hand,  that  distinction  has  long  been 
inalienably  secured  to  every  character  of  the  first  class  who 
appears  in  the  Homeric  Poems.  But  through  waywardness  and 
infirmi^  mankind  undermines  what  it  obeys,  and  corrupts  what 
it  embraces. 

The  same  law  of  waste  and  decomposition,  which  from  day  to 
day  corrodes  the  works  of  nature,  operates  also  in  divers  manners 
and  degrees  upon  the  creations  of  mind.  As  the  portraitures  of 
individual  character,  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  imaginative  faculty,  are  among  the  very  highest  of  these  crea^ 
iioDs,  so  because  they  are  the  greatest,  they  are  the  most  difficult 
to  render  into  other  forms  and  to  transmit  through  new  media. 
Among  the  ancient  sculptures  it  is  easier  to  find  a  good  Faun  than 
a  good  Venus,  while  again  those  works  which  embody  the  highest 
ideals  are  not  only  rare  but  commonly  unique ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  Punch  and  the  Harlequin,  the  broad  characters  of  primitive 
spectacle  and  farce,  readily  become  national,  and  are  transmitted, 
spontaneously  as  it  were,  through  ages  without  substantial  change ; 
Iwt  the  finer  and  nobler  representations  of  man,  requiring  greater 
«fert  and  a  different  order  of  mind  to  comprehend  as  well  as  to 
Jfwject  them,  rapidly  degenerate  in  the  very  points  on  which  their 
pcniliar  excellence  depends. 

Other  causes,  besides  mental  impotence  in  the  recijpient,  con- 
trilmte  towards  this  result     One  main  agent  is,  the  inability  or 
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the  disinclinadoii  of  mankind  to  go  back  to  originals.  For  th* 
mass,  a  modernizing  process  is  commonly  in  demand,  is  readil  j 
fiunished,  and  is  itself  again  and  again  varied  from  age  to  a^ 
It  is  easier  to  derive  from  what  is  itself  derivative,  than  to  go  np  to 
the  fotmtain  head.  Into  the  business  of  every  profession,  inclniting 
(now  more  tiian  ever)  that  of  letters,  necessity  drives  her  adar 
mantine  nails  ;  and  the  /Savovtrov  and  the  ^o^rix^,  the  vulgar  and 
the  merely  popular  or  telling,  maintain  a  too  suocessfbl  stru^le 
to  depress  its  higher  and  more  genial  aims. 

It  is  not  difiBcult  to  point  out  reasons  why  the  characters  of 
Homer  should  have  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury  from  the 
lapse  of  time.  Most  of  sdl,  because  they  were  of  such  extra- 
oitlinary  and  refined  merit,  and  because  of  the  form  in  which  tbey 
were  conveyed.  Not  only  did  they  bear  the  stamp  that  the 
highest  genius  alone  oould  affix,  but  nothing  less  than  care  and 
sympathy  oould  enable  men  to  comprehend  them  :  for  they  were 
not  exhibited  in  the  set  forms  of  descriptive  passs^;es,  which  might 
be  learnt  by  rote,  but  wrought  out  in  the  fine  as  well  as  deep  and 
strong  lines  of  life  and  action  ;  and  none  of  them  could  be  defined 
in  terms  until  they  had  first  been  profoundly  felt  within.  We  were 
to  become  acquainted  with  them  as  firiends  by  living  with  them 
through  their  varied  fortunes,  not  as  strangers  by  some  letter  of 
introduction,  that  sets  forth  their  birth,  parentage,  calling,  and 
qualifications.  For  earnest  and  hearty  attention  they  provided 
the  richest  possible  reward ;  but  they  offered  no  facilities  for  the 
careless  to  apprehend  them.  To  the  eyes  of  such  men  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  discriminate,  as  between  Agamemnon,  AJax, 
Diomed,  Menelaus^  and  Patroclus ;  and  if  Nestor  is  a  good  deal 
older,  Ulysses  a  good  deal  more  coaming,  and  Adiilles  even  mare 
valiant  l^an  the  rest,  a  single  touch  disposes  o£  these  differences, 
and  enables  ns  to  reduce  all  the  ei^t  to  a  oanunon  type. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  besides  tlie  weakness  d 
human  nature  and  the  excellence  of  the  wodks,  generally  oon^ 
sidered,  that  contributed  to  depress  and  defgux  the  Homecic 
diaracters. 

We  now  propose  to  invite  attention,  first  to  tiie  Homeric  crlm^ 
racters,  as  they  stand  in  Homer,  and  next  to  the  less  elevated  bat 
yet  most  curious  subject  of  their  subsequent  history  in  later  tzfti 
dition. 

In  no  one  particular,  so  fiur  as  we  may  presume  to  jndge,  lia^ 
Colonel  Mure  rendered  such  illustrious  service  to  the  modeco 
Homeridae,  as  in  his  account  of  the  Homeric  dianicters.  Iii 
general  we  shall  best  discharge  our  duty  by  simply  lefemn^  th^ 
reader  to  his  pages. 

We  venture,  however,  to  think  that  idnie  the  primary  sabjed 
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ef  Ae  GreciaB  cbarmctecs  is  ittooBLpamUj  handled  tiironigfaottf, 
some  exception  may  be  iakea  to  Coknel  Mure's  Beparesentalaon 
of  a  part  of  the  Trojan  personages — of  Hector,  for  example,  and 
more  particnlariy  (it  she  may  b^  placed  in  this  daas)  of  Helen. 
At  least,  we  regara  some  of  them  as  fairly  capaUe  of  being  pre- 
sented  in  anotiier  light,  and  we  shall  begin  with  Hector. 

^  In  the  character  of  this  hero,'  says  Mure,  ^  good  and  eyil  are 
so  curiously  blended  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  element  pre- 
dominates.' *  We  take  a  different  yiew  of  the  composition  of 
qualities  whkk  Mure  has  thus  placed  in  equipoise.  It  is  emi- 
nently true,  as  in  the  same  place  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that 
in  order  to  maiiitain  what  may  be  called  the  conrentional  balance 
or  stage-equality,  which  was  necessary  to  give  interest  to  his 
poem.  Homer  has  magnified  the  prowess  of  Hector,  in  general 
terms,  as  of  the  most  transcend^tal  order :  but  that  in  actual 
achievement  he  is  greatly  surpassed  by  the  leading  Greek  heroes. 
Indeed,  in  many  places  of  the  Iliad  it  even  seems  questionable 
whether  Hector  is  a  hero  at  alL 

How  successful  Homer's  art  has  been  in  thus  paying  off 
the  Trojan  champion  with  generalities,  while  he  nevertheless 
reserved  the  true  palm  of  military  virtue  to  his  own  countrymen, 
we  may,  perhaps,  best  judge  from  considering  the  effect  it  has 
had  upon  the  poets  of  Italy  in  more  recent  times.  With  them 
the  name  of  Hector  seems  to  be  the  prime  type  of  the  heroic 
character.     Thus  Tasso  celebrates — 

« D  buon  Foresto,  dell' Italia  Ettorrc't 

Aid  fiirtber.  Beyond  the  Alps,  Orlando  was  the  prime  warrier 
or  protagonist,  as  well  as  the  finest  character,  of  the  mediaeral 
romance,  until  it  was  modified  by  Ariosto,  whose  courtly  object 
it  was  to  elevate  Ruggiero  above  him.  But  with  poets  who  fd- 
Wed  Ariosto,  Ruggiero  was  put  by  as  an  interpolation,  and 
Oilando  seems  to  have  resumed  his  paramount  place.  Now  the 
character  of  Orlando  is  plainly  modelled  upon  the  traditional 
idea  of  Hector,  with  the  Christiui  element  attached  to  and  per- 
vading it  That  Hector  was  thus  chosen,  in  preference  to 
Achilles  or  any  Greek  hero,  may  be  owing,  among  other  causes,  to 
these.  Fir^  that  the  Roman  poets,  Virgil  especially,  had  taught 
Italians  to  look  to  TVoy  as  the  cradle  of  their  grandeur :  secondly, 
4at  the  efaaracter  of  Hector,  from  the  large  infusion  into  it  of 
laoral  and  of  passive  ingredients,  was  b^ter  fitted  for  coalescing 
with  the  Christian  ideas.  And  thirdly,  that,  as  the  part  assigned 
to  Italian  patriotism  in  the  middle  ages  was  commonly  defensive, 

*  Character  of  Hector,  Lit  Greece,  toL  I  p.  847.  t  Oer.  c.  xvii.  69.^ 
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in  tbis  point  also  Hector  offered  a  more  appropriate  xnodeL 
There  is  more,  however,  to  observe ;  for  it  may  be  thought  that, 
among  the  Trojans,  ^neas  would  have  offered  a  better  ground- 
work for  Italian  poets.  But  here  we  maj  remark  how  the 
genuine  and  masculine  birth  outlives  the  spurious.  The  natinal 
Hector  of  Homer  thrust  aside  the  pale  and  sickly  automaton  of 
the  iEneid,  even  in  Italy,  its  adopted  country,  and  became,  after 
two  thousand  years,  the  central  power  of  a  new  and  splendid 
literature. 

But  when  we  turn  back  to  the  verse  of  Homer,  and  put  together 
the  evidence  in  the  case  piece  by  piece,  surprise  is  excited  by 
the  contrast  between  the  pretensions  of  Hector,  founded  on  general 
descriptions,  and  the  actual  performances,  in  the  Iliad  itself,  of 
the  Trojan   champion.      First,    there   is   Achilles,   his    known 
superior,  of  whom,  as  a  warrior,  he  comes  within  no  measurable 
distance.     But  besides  this,  he  suffers  virtual  defeat  at  the  hands 
once  of  Diomed  and  twice  of  Ajax :  glaringly  as  to  the  former, 
and  not  doubtfully  as  to  the  latter ;  for  though  the  first  battle  is 
interrupted,  and  is  taken  for  a  drawn  one,  yet  Ajax  has  had  the 
best  of  it  at  every  point,  and  Homer  takes  him  to  the  tent  of 
Agamemnon  rejoicing  in  his  victory  {Kexafmora  vix^).*     It  is  yet 
more  worthy  of  note,  that  Hector  is  pever  permitted  in  actual 
fight  to  overcome  any  one  considerable  Greek.     In  the  case  of 
Patroclus,  the  poet  has  laid  this  even  too  barely  open  ;  for  he 
makes  Hector  little,  if  anything,  more  than  the  mere  execmtioner 
of  death  upon  an  unarmed  man.     Menelaus,  who  stood  in  what 
we  may  call  the  third  rank  of  Grecian  heroes,  is  indeed,  on  one 
occasion,  withdrawn  from  conflict  with  him,  as  being  too  greatly 
inferior  to  risk  the  fight ;  but  the  conflict  for  the  body  of  Pa- 
troclus t  is  so  contrived  as  to  show  even  this  prince  holding  the 
field  with  success  in  despite  of  the  Trojan  chief ;  and  during  the 
absence  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  from  the  contest,  no  less  than 
nine  other  Greek  warriors  offer  themselves  to  meet  him  in  single 
combat.^ 

The  greatest  exploit  of  Hector  in  the  whole  Iliad  is  the 
bursting  open  of  the  gates  of  the  Greek  rampart.§  But  if  ipvQ 
compare  this  with  the  feat  of  Sarpedon,  who  had  just  befor^ 
opened  a  breach  by  tearing  down  the  battlement,  ||  we  must  girc 
a  decided  preference  to  the  Lycian  chief;  for  he  performs  liiJ 
achievement  in  the  teeth  of  Ajax  and  Teucer,  who  are  on  the  spot  ] 
but  there  is  not  a  single  Greek  commander  present  when  Hectoi 
breaks  through  the  gates.  The  comparative  feebleness  o] 
Hector's  military  character  is,  however,  most  pointedly  showi^  it 

♦  II.  Tii.  812,  t  II.  vii.  109.  J  II.  vii.  161. 
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&e  Elerenth  Book,  when  Japiter  determines  to  gire  effect  to 
the  decision  that  honour  shall  be  done  to  him/  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  warned  to  keep  oat  of  the  way  as  long  as  Agamem- 
ooD  remains  on  the  field.  He  accordingly  enters  the  batde  when 
Agamenmon  has  retired,  but  he  is  forthwith  driven  out  of  it  bj 
Diomed.t  When  he  again  returns  to  it,  the  Greeks  under  Ma- 
chson  baffle  all  his  efforts,  until  that  very  secondary  chieftain 
ha$  been  disabled  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Paris.}  And 
according  to  all  human  appearances,  the  Trojans  must  have  been 
Rested  and  shut  up  by  the  Greeks  even  without  Achilles,  such 
was  the  superiority  of  their  arms,  had  not  UcHner  called  in  the 
inferior  agency  of  stones  and  arrows  to  wound  three  chief  Gre- 
cian  warriors — Diomed,  Agamemnon,  and  Ulysses,  besides 
Enijpylus  and  Machaon.§ 

The  only  occasion  when  Hector  comes  out  as  a  really  great 
and  gad]ant  warrior  is  that  one  when  he  is  certain  to  be,  and  is 
accordingly,  worsted  by  the  overpowering  might  and  divine 
arms  of  Achilles.  For  here  Homer  could  safely  give  him  ample 
scope  without  endangering  or  obscuring  the  fame  of  that  hero, 
to  whom,  with  art  never  surpassed,  he  has  given  an  immeasurable, 
but  yet  not  a  forced  or  unnatural,  pre-eminence. 

The  place  of  Hector,  fhen,  as  a  fighting  hero  is  certainly  no 
moie  than  second-rate ;  but  so  far,  I  think,  is  Homer  from 
having  almost  equally  weighted  in  his  character  the  scales  of 
good  and  evil  respectively,  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  boast- 
fulness,  it  is  hard  to  fasten  on  him  so  much  as  a  single  fault. 
This  boastfulness,  and  the  disproportion  between  pretension  and 
performance,  is  not  altogether  confined  to  him,  but  extends  to  the 
other  Trojan  warriors,  except  Sarpedon ;  for  example,  Polydamas, 
-Sjicas,  and  Paris.  Some  of  the  best  Greeks  too,  particularly 
Diomed,  are  touched  with  it||  And  perhaps  in  our  more  elabo- 
»tcd  and  artificial  condition  of  society  we  are  not  quite  fair  judges 
how  far  this  practice,  which  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
prevailing  modesty  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  may  have  been  with 
them  not  a  substitute  for,  but  a  kind  of  embellishment  and  aux- 
iliary to,  their  strength  of  soul  and  hand.  With  us  it  is  justly 
tiupected  of  implying  a  tendency  to  fall  short  in  performance : 
vith  them  it  may  have  appertained  to  that  straightforwardness  in 
the  expression  of  inward  emotions,  which  made  them  weep  so 
fceelj  when  the  chord  of  sorrow  was  touched  within  them. 

So  conspicuous  is  this  quality,  says  Mure,  that  the  name  of 
the  Trojan  chief  is  to  this  day  synonymous  in  our  own  tongue 

•  xL  186-90.  t  849-67.  X  502-7. 
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with  *  bluster '  or  *  »waggier/*  But  it  is  remarlable  that  the  very 
same  thing  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  word  rodomontade, 
which  is  derived  from  Rodomonte,  the  most  powerful,  next  to 
Ruggiero,  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  Furioso.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  make  probable  what,  without  it^  would  be  only  posable, 
namely,  that  we  misconstrue  the  phrases ;  and  that  according  to 
the  true  meaning,  a  rodomontader  is  a  man  passing  himself  off 
for  a  Rodomonte ;  and  one  who  hectors  is  a  man  falsely  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  Hector. 

The  disposition  of  the  Trojan  chief  to  brag  is,  however, 
the  more  ofTedsiTe,  because  it  vents  itself  so  much  in  the  first 
person  singular,  because  in  the  case  of  Patroclus  it  seems  to  be 
associated  with  an  act  at  least  unmanly,  and  because  upon  many 
occasions  Hector  shows  even  more  than  a  prudential  regard  to 
his  personal  safety. 

What  is  more  strange  is,  that  his  ordinary  strain  of  boasting  is 
chequered  with  passages  of  more  g^iuine  modesty  and  humihty 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  any  other  chieftain  on 
either  side.  As  for  example,  when  he  acknowledges  his  marked 
inferiority  to  Achilles — 

ol^a  S*  oTi  (TV  fuv  IffOXbcj  tyoi  ^t  ffi&tv  iroXv  \tiptay,^  ^ 

But  above  all,  in  the  incomparable  verse  of  his  prayer  over  Hs 
infant  son — 

Kuk  Tori  ne  lin^ffii  varpog  3'  oye  ToXKoy  afulrvy.X 

Homer  is  of  all  poets  the  most  free  from  anything  that  can  be 
called  trick ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  same  necessity  of 
his  position  which  obliged  him  to  magnify  Trojan  prowess  in 
words,  while  it  falls  so  short  in  deeds,  has  found  its  way  from 
the  narrative  into  the  dramatic  part  of  the  poem,  and  in  Hector's 
boasts  we  may  recognise  Homer  seconding  his  oym  general  pur- 
pose rather  than  conforming  with  perfect  fidelity  to  tradition,  or 
finishing  an  ideally  perfect  portrait,  with  the  power  and  ex- 
actitude which  he  has  applied  to  his  greater  Grecian  heroes. 
Yet,  whatever  be  the  cause  that  has  led  Homer  to  exhibit  in 
Hector  the  disagreeable  gift  of  a  bragging  disposition,  Mure 
appears  to  show  less  than  his  usual  felicity,  if  not  judgment, 
when  he  ascribes  to  Hector  in  one  place  a  paitial,§  and  ifl 
another  a  total,  indifference  to  the  moral  guilt  of  his  brother 
Paris. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  fact  undoubtedlj  is,  that 
neither  on  the  Trojan,  nor  even  on  the  Greek  side,  do  we  find  dis- 
played such  a  sense  of  the  shameful  crime  of  Paris  as  we  mig^t 

♦  Mure,  i.  352.        t  H*  xx.  434.  t  IL  vi.  479.         $  Vol.  i.  pp.  349,  60. 
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have  anticipated  from  a  first  Tiew  of  the  maaoera  and  feeUngs 
of  the  age.   As  fro*  aa  regards  the  poet  himself^  we  may  read  lus 
iniUgDant  aense  of  it  io  the  portraiture  he  has  been  careful  to 
give  of  Paris  himself,  and  of  his  ill  fame  among  his  countrymen  | 
bat,  nndoobtedly,  although  his  act  is  everywhere  described  as  the 
cause  of  war,  it  is  nowhere  spoken  of,  among  those  who  had 
saffered  by  it,  with  the  passion  and  indignation  which  we  might 
sQppose  it  would  have  aroused.   Of  all  the  Greeks,  only  Menelans 
aUiides  to  it  as  an  act  of  guilt     Various  causes  may  be  assigned 
for  this  with  more  or  less  confidence.     A  probable  one  is,  that 
the  act  partook  less  of  the  character  of  a  joint  flight  prepared  by 
previous   contamination  of  mind  or  body,  than  of  that  of  an 
abduction  or  rape,  in  which  enterprise  and  spirit  gild  the  features 
of  crime.     An  unpopular  form  of  criminality  might  then,  as  now» 
come  off  the  more  easily  from  being  covered  by  another  which  is 
(N^ular.     It  also,  without  doubt,  appears   that  another  reason 
may  be  this.     In  any  view  of  the  case,  a  considerable  time  must 
have  elapsed  since  the  act  took  place.     But  perhaps  the  solo* 
tiqn  of  the  question  is  to  be  mainly  found  in  this  consideration^ 
common  to  modem  with  ancient  times,  that  the  causes  of  war 
are  apt  to  be  swallowed  up  in  its  circumstances.     In  entering 
upon  the  arbitrement  of  the  sword,  men  do  not  choose  a  position 
bat  they  embark  upon  a  stream,  always  powerful  and  often  un- 
governable.    When  once  the  armament  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  there  would;^e  on  both  sides  the  motive  of  military 
honour,  and  besides  this  with  the  Trojans  the  defence  of  their 
families  and  homes,  with  the  Greeks  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of 
licence.     Hence,  even  after  the  Greeks  are  weakened  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  secession  of  Achilles,  it  is  not  from  them  but  from 
the  Trojans  that  a  proposal  proceeds  for  deciding  the  case  of 
Hden  by  sii^le  combat     Hence  upon  the  shameful  escape  of 
Paris  from  fulfilling  this  engagement,  after  his  defeat  by  Mene- 
laas,  we  find  little  expression  of  indignation  on  one  side  and  no 
confession  of  wrong  on  the  other.     But  the  criticism  of  Mure 
seems  to  amount  to  this ;  that  it  was  a  capital  fault  on  the  part  of 
Hector,  not  to  have  his  mind  constantly  full  of  a  question  rarely 
thought  of  at  all  by  any  one  on  either  side,  except  Paris  and 
Mffielaas,  the  persons  most  directly  interested. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  Homer  has  represented  Hector  as 
f^  of  anger,  not  only  with  his  brother's  cowardice,  but  with  his 
KAsnality.  Twice  does  he  address  him  as  mad  with  lust,  and  as  a 
deceiver  of  women  :*  out  of  his  five  speeches  addressed  to  Paris 
Qoiy  one  is  not  reproachful ;  and  in  the  only  one  which  extendf 

*  n.  iiL  30  and  xiii.  769. 
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beyond   a  few  lines  he  barbs  his  reproaches  on   the  score  of 
cowardice  by  fully  setting  forth  his  guUt,  morally  and  as  towards 
his  country,  in  that,  being  a  coward,  he  was  also  a  ravisber.* 
The  charge,  however,  also  takes  a  more  specific  form.     We  see 
that  Hector  was  greatly  delighted  (»x*^  f^h^)  when  his  rebuke  t 
had  stirred  up  Paris  to  offer  to  stake  the  whole  issue  on  a  smgle 
combat  with  Menelaus.     But  it  is  said,  why,  when  the  battle  had 
been  lost,  did  not  Hector  enforce  the  terms  of  the  bargain  ?    The 
answer  is  plain.     It   is   presumable   that   this  very  thing  was 
about  to  be  done,  when  the  order  of  events  was  interrupted 
by  the  counsel  of  the  gods.     Agamemnon  had  at  the  close  of 
the  Third  Book  in  due  course  demanded  Helen.     Jupiter  im- 
mediately apprehended  the  consequences ;  he  saw  that  if  faith 
were  kept,  Achilles  would  neither  be  avenged  nor  glorified ;  and 
he  accordingly  summoned  an  assembly  on  Olympus  to  deter- 
mine whether  Helen  should  be  rendered  back  or  not.     When 
this  had  been  settled  in  the  negative,  the  question  was  how  to 
prevent  it ;  and  it  was  done,  on  the  suggestion  of  Juno,  by  caus- 
ing Pandarus  to  break  the  armistice.     This  shows  pretty  clearly 
that  the  restoration  of  Helen  was  about  to  take  place,  had  not 
the  Gods  interfered;  and   therefore   amply  suffices    to  justify 
Hector,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  takes  no  part  in  the  war  until 
he  has  been  stung  by  the  reproaches  of  Sarpedon  in  the  Fifth 
Book  (v.  493). 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  somewhat  more  general  view  of  the 
character  of  Hector. 

He  occupies  in  the  Homeric  tradition  a  place  altogether 
peculiar  as,  at  the  time  of  the  poem,  the  sole  living  warlike 
member  of  an  unwarlike  family ;  as  the  general  of  a  divided  and 
incongruous  army ;  and  as  singly  responsible  in  chief  for  the 
safety  of  his  country,  without  having  been  invested  with  the 
dignity  and  power  of  king.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  we 
have  the  direct  testimony  of  Homer — 

oloc  yap  lpv£To''I\ioy  ^iCTtap.'^ 

Of  his  brothers,  Deiphobus  alone  is  represented  as  in  an) 
degree  deserving  or  sharing  his  confidence.  Of  his  relatives^ 
Polydamas  appears  to  have  been  a  rival  in  the  council,  ^^Eneas  it 
the  succession  to  political  supremacy :  and  these  were  the  two  mosi 
considerable  persons  of  the  class.  It  is  (we  think)  probable,  thaj 
Paris  was  his  senior;  and  that  he  held  his  place  in.  Troy  bj 
merit  against  age.  His  uneasy  relations  with  his  allies  might  h 
inferred  from  their  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  his  force,  evej 

♦  a  iii.  46-51.  t  U-  iii-  76.  t  vL  40S. 
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were  it  not  more  distinctl  j  betokened  by  the  reproach  of  Sarpedon , 
and  by  the  speech  in  which  he  himself  enters  on  the  subject. 
With  his  power  orer  the  armj  he  had  the  virtoal  charge  of  the 
nfetj  of  the  state,  and  we  see  signs  of  his  influence  there ;  but 
yet  be  did  not  direct  the  policy  of  Troy :  for  the  only  important 
measfore  which  is  recorded  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Trojans, 
namely  the  rejection  of  the  proposals  of  Antenor  to  give  back 
Helen  to  the  Greeks,  was  taken  in  his  absence  and  without  his 
faiowledge.  Thus  we  see  in  Hector's  case,  abundantly  accumo- 
iated,  the  elements  of  a  false  position.  And,  in  a  word,  in  order 
to  estimate  his  character  aright,  we  must  keep  in  full  view  that 
inferiority  of  the  Trojans  as  to  political  genius  and  organisation, 
to  which  the  Iliad,  when  carefully  examined,  bears  abundant 
testimony. 

Under  the  weight  of  public  charge,  as  Agamemnon  in  the 
Greek  camp,  so,  and  yet  more,  Hector  on  the  Trojan  side,  ap- 
pears to  reel ;  so,  and  yet  more,  for  in  Hector's  case  political 
power  is  crippled  by  his  not  being  in  actual  possession  of  su- 
preme station,  and  responsibility  is  edged  and  enhanced  by  his 
heing  not  only  the  head  to  devise,  but  the  right  hand  to  execute. 
In  neither  of  the  two,  however,  do  we  find  strong  will,  definite- 
Dcss  and  constancy  of  purpose,  or  unfailing  courage.  But 
Agamemnon  has  the  advantage  *  of  both  wiser  counsels  around 
him,  and  stronger  arms  than  his  own  at  his  side.  Hector  has 
neither.  Sarpedon  alone  of  the  Trojan  commanders  (for  ^neas 
yeally  does  nothing)  can  be  called  a  warrior  of  note ;  and  his 
inferiority  to  Patroclus,  notwithstanding  his  thorough  gallantry, 
u  decorated  rather  than  hidden  by  the  stage  machinery  of  divine 
<^<nisaltations  on  the  subject  of  his  death.  But  as  Sarpedon  in 
the  field  plays  a  part  much  inferior  to  the  corresponding  one  'of 
Biomed  or  Ajax,  so  Polydamas,  the  Nestor  of  the  Trojans,  is 
^t  equal  to  his  kindly  and  genial  counterpart  Four  times  be 
gives  his  counsel  in  the  field.  Twice  he  prefaces  it  with  per- 
gonal imputations'  (xii.  211,  and  xiii.  726);  and  when,  in  the 
Twelfth  Book  (211),  he  recommends  the  abandonment  of  the 
assault  on  the  ships  in  deference  to  an  omen,  feeling  and  judg- 
ment are  alike  on  the  side  of  Hector's  reply,  who  overturns  his 
^oguiy  by  the  known  (though,  as  they  proved,  deceitful)  counsels 
of  Jnpiter,  and  emphatically  pleads  against  doubtful  signs  the 
tlear  dictates  of  patriotism. 

The  prophetic  gift,  for  whatever  reason,  is  assigned  very  largely 
uj  Homer  to  the  Trojans.  Besides  the  inspired  Cassandra,  it 
attaches  to  Helenus,  and  also  (xii.  238),  apparently,  to  Polydamas, 
who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  sign.     Hector  himself  had  the 
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weight  of  it  on  his  breast,  for  he  tells  Andromliche  *  that  he  wA\ 
knows  the  day  of  rain  is  at  hand ;  and  when  he  is  at  die  point  of 
death  he  predicts  the  coming  fate  of  Achilles.  The  concentmted 
strain  of  his  duties  and  his  previsions  is  too  much  for  die 
strength  of  a  character  which,  from  the  intellectual  or  dramitic 
point  of  view,  is  impulsive,  fluctuating,  and  unequal,  and  which 
must  therefore  undoubtedly  be  set  down  as  so  for  secondary. 
But  when  we  pass  fiom  intellect  to  moral  tone,  from  StipoM  to 
^dor,  we  certainly  find  in  Hector  one  among  the  most  touching, 
the  most  human,  of  all  the  delineations  of  masculine  character  in 
the  Iliad.  In  him  alone  has  Hom^  presented  to  us  that  most 
commanding  and  most  moving  combination  of  a  woms^'s  gentle- 
ness and  deep  affection  with  warlike  and  heroic  strength.  If 
the  hand  of  Hector  was  far  weaker  than  that  of  the  son  of  Pel«is, 
the  tempestuous  griefs  of  Achilles  do  not  open  to  us  a  character 
nearly  so  attractive  as  the  calmer  depth  of  the  affections  of 
Hector,  and  the  mildness  made  so  brilliant  by  his  martial  fame. 
The  constancy  and  tenacity  of  the  attachments  of  Ulysses  come  oat 
in  his  relations  to  Penelope  and  Telemachus :  but  they  are  rather 
an  exemplification  of  his  general  eminence  than  a  marked  feature 
apart  and  in  themselves.  Hector  is  neither  a  warrior  nor  a  states- 
man after  the  primary,  that  is  the  Achcean,  type :  but  for  a  model 
of  intensity  and  softness  in  the  love  of  a  father  and  a  husband, 
it  is  to  him  that  we  must  repair,  in  the  incompw^ble  scene 
by  the  Scaean  gate ;  incomparable,  unless  we  compare  it  with 
that  other  scene,  so  near  at  hand,  where  the  sight  of  yoang 
Polydorus  slain,  piercing  him  to  the  heart,  raised  him  in  his  last 
hour  to  the  heights  of  heroism  ;  and  wh^e  the  interest  and  sym- 
pathy that  he  has  attracted  all  along,  are  absorbed  into  admira^ 
tioax)f  the  real  sublimity  of  that  closing  hour,  when  he  resolves 
to  be  for  ever  famous  at  least  in  his  too  certain  death. 

Probably  a  main  reason  why  Hector  has  become  the  ground- 
work of  the  modem  Orlando  is,  that  no  one  of  the  Homanc 
heroes  exhibits  a  tximbination  of  qualities  supplying  so  con- 
venient a  basis  for  the  character  of  a  Christian  hero ;  a  tottc  so 
•ensibly  approximating  to  that  of  the  gospel.  Partly  because  of 
those  acts  of  piety  towards  the  immortals,  which  can  hardly 
receive  in  the  case  of  Hector  any  but  a  faTourable  construction, 
and  which  drew  down  the  all  but  unanimous  compassion  of  the 
Olympian  assembly  on  his  remains ;  but  partly  also,  and  yet 
more,  in  that  mild,  just,  and  tender  estimate  of  character  ^^^ 
not  only  secured  his  constant  gentleness  of  demeanour  towards 

♦  lU  vi.  447. 
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Hden,  bat  made  him  her  pmtector  agaanst  the  acrimony  of  others, 
sod  rendered  him  considerate  and  kind  eren  to  Paris/  when  he 
mm  him  disposed  at  length  to  be  personally  active  in  the 
stm^Ie  he  had  brought  npon  bis  country.  There  is,  perhaps, 
•0  virtue  more  especially  Christian,  than  the  temper  which 
equitably  and  gently  makes  allowances  for  human  weakness,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  weakness  by  the  effects  of  which  we  ourselves 
have  suffered* 

The  employment,  however,  of  Hector  for  the  purposes  of 
Christian  poetry  has  certainly  had  the  effect  of  perverting  for  Uft 
the  tme  Homeric  tradition.  In  order  to  understand  this  we  must 
throw  aside  the  Hector  of  our  proverbs  or  our  plays,  travel  back 
to  the  Iliad,  and  set  out  anew  from  the  starting-point  of  its  great 
author.  We  must  there  be  content  to  take  him  not  as  a  pure  effort 
of  imagination  aimed  at  the  production  of  an  ideal  man,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  poem  of  Homer,  subordinated  like  every  other  part 
of  it  to  its  main  purpose,  as  well  as  to  the  general  laws  of  his- 
torical consistency.  In  modelling  the  several  heroes,  he  made 
the  exigencies  of  his  Hector  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
Achilles,  who  could  have  no  real  competitor.  Nor,  with  the  fine 
diaracteristic  sense  he  has  everywhere  shown  of  the  national  differ- 
ences between  Greek  and  Trojan,  could  he  build  up  his  Hector 
on  the  same  foundations  with  his  Greek  heroes,  or  give  him  that 
strength  and  tenacity  of  tissue  which  belongs  to  the  European 
^^laractar.  He  could  not  equip  him  with  either  the  dauntless 
chivalry  in  battle  or  the  profouiid  unswerving  sagadty  in  council, 
which  were  reserved  for  the  kings  of  his  own  race,  smd  for  those 
most  Dearly  allied  to  them.  He  has  imparted  to  the  character  of 
the  chief  Trojan  hero,  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  Trojan  people 
at  large,  a  decided  Asiatic  tinge,  which  modifies  their  com* 
nmnity  of  colour  with  the  properly  European  races.  In  such 
fhara^ers  instinct  and  sentiment  take  oftentimes  the  place  of 
loqniry  and  reflection,  and  impulse  does  the  work  of  conviction : 
the  ideas  of  right,  order,  consistency,  moral  dignity  and  self- 
i^ect,  are  less  clearly  conceived.  Though  in  particular  cases, 
^h  as  that  o^  Hector,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  a 
^beral  and  full  development  of  the  affectionate  emotions,  we  feel, 
m  comparing  it  with  the  Greeks,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  more 
CQBtxacted  type  of  manhood  :  as  if  morally  no  less  than  locally  we 
W  goae  bade  with  Homer  one  full  stage  nearer  to  the  cradle  of 
*v-  race,  and  had  arrested  and  fixed  the  human  character  at  the 
^^  point  where  it  is  neither  child  nor  man. 

The  cfcaiBoter  of  Hector,  as  it  has  been  here  interpreted,  does 
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not  give  that  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  which  thorough  clearness 
and  oneness  would  impart.  His  intellectual  qualities  and  his 
affections  are  not  on  the  same  scale  ;  his  martial  character  jars 
even  with  itself.  Yet  perhaps  in  these  very  circumstances  we 
may  upon  consideration  find  but  fresh  reason  to  admire  the  skill 
of  Homer,  and  that  rarely  erring  instinct  which  forbade  him  to 
forget  his  whole  in  running  after  its  details. 

His  first  object  seems  to  have  been  to  give  the  fullest  and 
boldest  prominence  to  the  colossal  shape,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  of  Achilles,  and  therefore  to  tone  down  whatever  could 
diminish  its  effect.  And  here  the  point  of  danger  evidently  lay 
in  Agamemnon ;  the  chief  of  the  army  was  too  likely  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  poem.  Accordingly  he  has  broken  the  unity  of 
that  character,  and  has  chequered  it  with  weakness  in  various 
forms.  But  this  was  not  all :  he  had  to  keep  the  Greeks  before  the 
Trojans,  as  well  as  Achilles  before  the  Greeks  ;  not  only  that  he 
might  consult  his  popularity,  but  that  he  might  indulge  the 
genial  vein  of  his  poesy,  and  follow  the  impulses  of  his  patriotism, 
in  maintaining  unquestioned  their  intellectual  and  martial  supe- 
riority. Had  this,  however,  been  all,  his  task  would  have  been 
easy ;  he  would  then  have  had  only  to  depress  their  opponents 
in  all  the  properties  that  attract  admiration.  But  if  he  had 
simply  done  this,  if  he  had  cut  off  the  interest  and  sympathies  of 
his  readers  from  the  Trojans  by  general  disparagement,  he  would 
have  deprived  Greek  valour  of  its  choicest  crown.  It  is  a  noble 
necessity  of  war  that,  even  in  the  interest  of  countrymen,  we  cannot 
do  injustice  to  adversaries,  without  feeling  the  offence  recoil  on 
our  own  heads. 

Thus  it  was  impossible  for  Homer  to  make  his  Trojan  hero  at 
once  great  and  consistent ;  and  if  he  has  made  Hector  unequal, 
it  was  to  avoid  making  him  mean.  By  chequering  his  martial 
daring  with  boastfulness,  and  with  occasional  weakness  of 
purpose,  he  has  effectually  provided  against  any  interference,  from 
this  quarter,  with  those  chieftains  whose  praises  he  was  to  sing 
in  the  courts  of  Greece.  Thus  he  has  left  the  field  quite  dear 
for  expatiating  on  their  military  virtues ;  and  if,  for  sufficient 
reasons,  he  has  departed  from  his  rule  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon, 
all  his  other  Greek  characters,  bearing  forward  parts  in  the  poem, 
are  constructed  in  faultless  conformity  to  the  idea,  or  modifica- 
tion of  an  idea,  which  he  had  selected  for  the  basis  of  each. 
There  is  not  a  flaw  in  the  picture  of  Achilles,  Diomed,  Ajax, 
Nestor,  Menelaus,  or  Ulysses.  Not  that  all  these  are  of  a  type 
equally  elevated  or  alike  wonderful ;  but  that  there  is  no  oile 
thing  in  any  of  them  which  does  not  manifestly  conform  to  its 
type,  and  no  one  thing  consequently  which  jars  with  any  other. 
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Having  thus  given  to  his  countrymen  a  clear  and  marked  supe- 
riorit J  in  what  then  at  least  were  the  only  great  and  govemmg 
dements  of  human  society,  the  strong  mind,  and  the  strong 
hand,  he  does  his  best  for  the  Trojans  with  what  remained,  that 
is  to  say  with  the  softer  affections  of  domestic  life,  adding  only  so 
much  of  the  martial  element  as  was  needful  to  make  them  no 
discreditable  adversaries  for  his  countrymen.  Thus,  consistently 
with  all  his  poetic  objects,  he  has  been  enabled  to  present  us,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  highly  respectable  character  of  Hecuba,  with 
the  three  unsurpassed  pictures  of  Priam,  of  Andromache,  and 
periiaps  even  most,  of  Hector. 

We  pass  on  to  a  production  never  surpassed  by  the  mind  or 
hand  of  man. 

The  character  of  Argive  Helen  occupies  a  large  place  in 
Grecian  history,  and  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Iliad.  On  behalf  of  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions, we  call  as  witnesses  the  temple  at  Sparta,  and  the  Encomium 
of  Isocrates.  As  to  the  second,  the  reason  is  expressed  in  some 
of  Homer's  noblest  oratory  ; 

'  rt  ii  Igl  woKifii^ifiiyai  Tpkteirmy 
'Apyc/ovc ;  rt  5e  Xabv  arfiyaytv  trdah'  hyiipa^ 
'ArptiZri^ ;  4  oiric  "EXf ki}c  tvtK  ijvKOfMto  ;♦ 
Was  she  a  vicious  woman  and  a  seductress,  or  was  she  a 
victim  ?     Do  the  laws  of  poetical  verisimilitude  and  beauty  as 
ftey  were  understood  by  Homer,  allow  us  to  suppose  that  he 
intended  to  represent  his  countrymen,  of  whom  he  has  presented 
to  us  so  lofty  a  conception,  as  agitating  the  world,  forsaking 
home,  pouring  forth  their  blood,  and  throwing  their  country  into 
certain  confusion,  for  the  sake  of  a  vile  and  worthless  character  ? 
Certainly  there  were  periods,   when   in   the   Greek  mind  the 
worship  of  beauty  was  so  thoroughly  dissociated  from  all  which 
beauty  ought  to  typify,  that  an  Iliad  so  constructed  might  have 
been  approved.     But  these  were  periods   long  after   Homer's 
flesh  had  mouldered  in  the  grave. 

The  present  inquiry  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  opinion  that 
Helen  was  or  was  not  an  historical  personage.  For  our  own 
part  we  know  of  no  reason  except  discrepancies  of  traditional 
chronology  for  disbelieving  her  existence.  These  seem  to  arise 
entirely  from  the  practice  of  putting  on  a  par  with  Homer  tales 
of  very  inferior  authority  to  his.  But  even  apart  from  this, 
considering  what  under  oixlinary  circumstances  the  chronology  of 
pre-historic  times  is  likely  to  be,  and  how  many  more  chances 
there  are  for  the  preservation  of  great  events  in  outline,  than  for  a 

♦  H.  ix.  387. 
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careful  adjustment  of  their  relative  times,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
difficulties  arising  from  other  legends  as  to  Helen,  and  bearing 
simply  upon  thne,  form  a  Tery  insufficient  reason  for  the  wh(^ 
sale  rejecticHi  of  belief  in  her  existence.  If^  however,  she  never 
exbted  at  all,  it  is  not  one  whit  the  less  reasonably  to  be 
presumed  that  Homer  in  fictions  coDceming  her  would  be 
governed  here  and  elsewhere  by  all  the  laws,  including  the  moral 
laws,  of  his  art 

Neither  is  it  here  the  question,  whether  Helen  was  the  model 
of  an  heroic  character.  That  is  wholly  inconsistent,  for  the 
heroic  times  of  Greece,  with  her  adulterous  relation  to  Paris 
and  afterwards  to  Deiphobns.  But  there  is  a  vast  space  between 
a  faultless  and  a  worthless  woman.  The  idea  of  Helen  re- 
presented by  the  later  tradition  from  the  Greek  tragedians  down- 
wards, is  strictly  the  latter  idea:  and  this  representation  has 
naturally  occupied  the  popular  mind,  which  is  deprived  of  the 
power  of  access  to  the  remote  Homeric  picture.  Now  it  seems 
to  be  plain  that  if  this  representation  be  substantially  true,  it  is  a 
great  reproach  to  the  bard  of  the  Iliad  as  a  bard.  Is  it  then  true 
or  is  it  false  ?     Let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence. 

In  the  Iliad  we  meet  more  than  once  with  the  line : — 

rlffaffdai  *E\ivrjc  opfifffxaTO.  t€  trrova'xae  re  ;* 

and  expositors,  in  order  to  avoid  ascribing  to  Helen  any  personal 
wrongs,  or  the  representation  of  her  as  rather  a  sufferer  than  an 
oflFender,  have  resorted  to  a  forced  construction  of  the  passage^ 
and  construe  the  words  as  referring  to  the  expedition  undertakes 
and  the  griefs  suffered  on  account  of  Helen,  f 

Unless  this  forced  construction  be  the  one  intended  by  Homer, 
the  popular  conception  of  her  must  at  once  explode.  According 
to  the  direct  and  natural  construction,  the  Greeks  made  war  tc 
avenge  the  wrong  she  had  suffered,  and  the  groans  that  wron^ 
had  drawn  from  her.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  line  j 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Menelaus,  whom  it  is  very  natural  U 
represent  as  most  eager  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  wife,  bu 
rather  far-fetched  to  represent  as  thinking  of  revenge  for  th^ 
trouble  of  the  expedition  he  had  so  keenly  promoted.  The  line 
in  fact,  unless  legitimately  strained  by  these  expositors,  is  con 
elusive  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  only  evil  which  caj 
justly  be  imputed  to  the  Homeric  Helen  simply  amounts  to  this 

•  n.  H.  856,  590. 

t  See  Heyne  on  II.  ii.  356.  6.  C.  Cmnus  (Haaorer,  1645,  mi  4o.)  ChaiMBa 
translates  in  the  same  sense ;  but  Voss  refers  the  ontsetting  and  the  gxxMns  i 
Helen  herself:  so  the  Scholiasts. 

X  n.  U.  690. 
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dbftt  she  was  not  a  woman  of  heroic  and  absolutely  perfect  virtue. 
Mr.  Pope  has  approximated  towards  rectifying  the  prevalent 
io^retricm  in  a  note/  where  he  observes  that  in  all  she  says  of 
heiBelf  *  there  is  acaice  a  word  that  is  not  big  with  repentance 
and  good  nature.' 

Before  examining  the  direct  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
Homeric  Helen,  let  as  advert  to  some  which  is  indirect  And 
in  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed  that  Menelaus  never  ex- 
presses the  slightest  resentment  against  her,  or  appears  to  have 
considered  her  as  having  in  any  manner  injured  him.  Next, 
Priam,  whose  character  is  evidently  intended  to  attract  our  sym- 
pathy and  respect,  treated  her  as  a  daughter : — 

ecvpoc  ^^>  wcinyp  ci»Cf  ffirioc  alci.t 
Nor  was  this  a  mere  figure  ;  for  in  the  Third  Boole  he  addresses 
her  as  ^iXov  ritL^s^  and  makes  her  sit  down  by  his  side.  In  con- 
iormity  with  this  picture,  her  sister-in-law  Laodice  addresses  her 
as  Tt«i^  ^!Xif».§  Priam  goes  on  to  acquit  her  of  all  responsibility 
in  his  ejes  with  regard  to  the  war : — 

4Ati  /ioc  alrlri  leal,  Btoi  rv  fioi  airiot  tiotv. 

And.  that  this  was  not  meant  to  cover  Paris  we  may  learn  from 
the  many  passages  which  show  the  general  sentiment  of  Troy 
against  him.  Had  Helen  been  of  the  character  which  is  com- 
monly imputed  to  her,  such  a  sentiment  as  this  would  hardly 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  venerable  Priam  ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  recorded  to  the  honour  of  Hector  that  he  always  restrained 
those  who  were  disposed  to  taunt  her  on  account  of  the  woes  she 
had  brought  upon  Troy.|| 

She  describes  herself  indeed  as  the  object  of  general  horror  in 
Troy  {tjdvrss  Se  /xe  in^pUaa^v  IT) ;  but  this  sentiment  may  well  be 
explained  with  reference  to  the  woes  of  which  she  had  been  at 
least  the  occasion,  and  might  as  naturally  have  been  entertained 
even  had  she  been  the  lawfully  obtained  wife  of  Paris. 

There  are  two  other  passages,  which  ,;nay  seem  at  first  sight 
to  betoken  a  sentiment  adverse  to  her  among  the  Greeks.  But 
the  explanation  of  them  is  simply  this,  that  the  cause  of  woe  is 
natnrallj  enough  denounced  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  it 
has  entailed,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  or  in  what 
degree  it  may  be  a  guilty  cause.**  Thus  Achilles  calls  Helen 
frff^drrij  *  that  horrible  Helen ;'  but  it  is  only  when  her  abduc- 
tion has  produced  to  him  the  bitter  and  harrowing  affliction  of 
the  death  of  Patrodus.     When  he  mentions  her  in  the  magni- 

*  On  Pope's  II.  iii.  165.        f  H-  xxit.  770.        X  H.  iii.  162.        §  II.  iii.  130. 
I  U.  xxiv.  768-72.  ^  xxiv.  776.  •♦  U.  xvi. 
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ficent  speech  pf  the  Ninth  Book  to  the  envoys,  she  is  •Exivti 
^dxofjLoff  the  fair-haired  Helen.  Now  had  she  been  vile,  the 
course  of  his  argument  there  must  have  led  him  to  state  it.  For 
he  was  reasoning  thus:  maj  I  not  resent  the  loss  of  Briseis, 
who  was  dear  to  me  {6ufAxp^s\*  when  the  sons  of  Atreus  hare 
made  their  loss  of  Helen  the  cause  of  the  war?  Had  Helen 
been  worthless,  it  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  stringency 
of  his  argument  to  have  drawn  the  contrast  in  that  particular, 
between  the  woman  whom  Agamemnon  had  taken  away  and  the 
woman  he  was  seeking,  by  mesms  of  the  convulsive  effort  of  a 
nation,  to  recover. 

The  other  passage  is  in  Od.  zxiii.,  where  Penelope,  after  the 
recognition  of  her  husband,  speaks  of  Helen  in  these  words : — 

Ttjv  3'  ^roi  pi^ai  Oeoq  &popiy  ipyoy  &£ac^c*t 
But  even  in  this  only  passage  where  the  act  of  Helen  is  so 
described,  several  points  are  to  be  observed.  First,  it  is  referred 
to  a  deity,  doubtless  Venus ;  secondly,  no  epithet  of  infamy  is 
applied  to  her ;  thirdly,  we  must  observe  the  drift  of  the  speaker. 
Penelope  is  excusing  herself  to  Ulysses  for  her  own  extreme 
caution  and  reserve  in  admitting  his  identity.  Therefore  she  is 
naturally  led  to  enhance  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  occurrence 
where  any  wife  gives  herself  over  into  the  power  of  any  man 
other  than  one  known  to  be  her  husband  ;  and  this,  whether  the 
act  be  voluntary  or  involuntary.  Accordingly  she  refers  to  the 
act  of  Helen  rather  than  to  the  agent,  and  treats  it  as  horrible  ; 
but  avoids  charging  it  as  wilful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  observe  that  the  general  tenour 
of  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  Helen  leans  towards  the  landatorj 
sense. 

She  is— 

tlnraripEiay  the  high-bom — II.  vi.  292 ;  Od.  xxii.  227  ;  most  pro* 

bably  agreeing  in  sense  with  the  next  phrase. 
AiOQ  eicycyavia,  the  child  of  Jupiter — 11.  iii.  199;  et  cUibi. 
Kovprj  Acoc,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter — II.  iii.  426. 
^la  yvyaiKwy,  the  excellent,  or  flower  of  women — H.  iii.  171,  228  ; 

and  Od.  iv.  305 ;  xv.  106. 
KaWnrap^oQ,  of  the  beautiful  cheeks — Od.  xv.  123. 
jcaXXtro/ioc — Od.  xv.  58;  ifVKOfWi: — H.  iii.  329;  ei  alibis  the  fiedr- 

haired. 
XevicwX£voc»  the  white^rmed — II.  iii.  121 ;  Od.  xxii.  227. 
rayvTTtvXoQ^  the  well-rounded — II.  iii.  228 ;  et  cUibi. 
And  lastly,  'Apye/i/,  the  Argive — H.  ii.  161 ;  and  in  no  less  tfaaE 

twelve  other  places. 

*  IL  ix.  336.  t  Od.  zxiii.  S2S. 
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No  one  of  these  appellations  carries  the  smallest  taint  or 
censure.  The  epithet  XTa,  in  all  probability  applies  to  her  per- 
sonal beauty  and  majesty,  as  we  find  it  used  of  Paris  and  of 
Gytemnestra.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  use  of  the 
term  Argire,  in  many  passages  where  it  is  not  required  for  mere 
description,  has  a  special  force.  For  Homer  never  exhibits  that 
which  is  simply  Greek  in  any  other  than  an  honourable  light ; 
and  in  calling  Helen  Argive,  he  certainly  expresses  something  of 
general  sympathy  towards  her.  No  other  person,  except  only 
Juno,  is  called  Argiva  Plainly  the  effect  of  his  epithets  for 
her  as  a  whole  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  ideas  which 
the  later  tradition  has  attached  to  her  name.  A  yet  more  marked 
indication  in  her  favour,  than  any  of  them  taken  singly  will 
snpply,  may  be  derived  from  his  likening  her  in  the  palace  of 
Menelaas  to  Diana, — 

He  certainly  would  not  have  associated  by  this  comparison  one 
of  whom  he  meant  us  to  think  ill  with  the  chaste  and  even 
severe  majesty  of  his  pure  Diana  (^Aprzy^is  ayyr). 

So  mach  with  regard  to  the  designations  applied  to  Helen  in 
the  niad  and  Odyssey.  Next,  with  regard  to  her  demeanour. 
It  is  admitted  to  be,  so  for  as  the  matter  of  chastity  is  con- 
cerned, without  any  fault  other  than  the  inevitable  one  of  her 
position.  Besides  other  qualities  that  we  shall  notice  presently, 
she  appears  in  the  light  of  a  refined  and  feeling,  a  blameless 
and  even  matronly  person ;  a  character,  which  her  abduction  by 
Paris  from  Menelaus  did  not  disentitle  her  to  bear. 

We  must  beware  of  applying  unconditionally  to  women  placed 
onder  conditions  widely  different  ideas,  so  specifically  Christian 
as  those  that  belong  to  the  absolute  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie. 
We  most  rather  look  for  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case  in  the  ideas 
of  the  period,  and  in  the  particular  circumstances  which  attended 
the  rupture  of  it  in  the  given  case,  than  assume  it  from  the  naked 
iact  that  there  was  a  rupture. 

It  may  seem  not  unfair  to  compare  the  case  of  Helen  with  any 
nmilar  case  among  the  Jews ;  making,  however,  a  special  allow- 
ance in  favour  of  the  former  as  further  removed  from  the  light  of 
Divine  Revelation.  Now  we  are  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
character  of  Bathsheba  as  infamous,  though  she  lived  with  King 
iHwid  as  one  among  his  wives,  while  Uriah,  her  former  hus- 
band, who  had  been  robbed  of  her,  was  sent  to  certain  death  on 
her  account ;  and  this,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  without  any 

♦  Od.  iv.  122. 
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emotions  on  her  part  of  sympathy,  sorrow,  relactance,  or  re- 
morse. And  this,  as  we  take  it,  mainly  for  the  two  reasons — first, 
that  we  have  no  signs  of  any  passion,  and  in  particular  of  any 
antecedent  passion,  for  the  offending  king  on  her  part ;  secondly, 
that  she  does  not  appear  to  have  been  otherwise  than  passively  a 
party  to  the  abduction. 

It  is  in  the  capacity  of  wife,  and  only  wife,  to  Paris  that 
Helen  appears  to  us  in  the  Iliad :  where  she  speaks  of  Menelaus 
as  her  vporspos  Trotru* 

Now  all  the  presumed  reasons  for  not  regarding  the  character 
of  Bathsheba  as  infamous  apply  in  full  force  to  Helen.  Indeed 
the  character  of  Helen  stands  much  higher  in  Homer  than  that  of 
Bathsheba  in  the  Old  Testament,  because  she  lived  with  Paris  as 
a  recognised  and  only  wife,  and  because  of  her  gentleness,  and 
especisJly  of  her  repentance.  Of  these  as  to  Bathsheba  we  know 
nothing ;  but  such  pleas  as  tell  for  her  tell  also  for  Helen.  We 
have  no  indication  either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odyssey  of  her 
having  at  any  time  felt  either  passion  or  affection  towards  the 
worthless  Paris.  Further,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  language  of  the 
poems  not  only  does  not  sustain  the  idea  that  she  willingly  left 
the  house  of  her  husband  Menelaus,  but  it  shows  something 
much  nearer  to  the  direct  contrary. 

But  we  know  no  method  of  measuring  so  accurately  the  view 
and  intention  of  Homer  as  to  the  impression  we  were  to  receive 
of  Helen,  as  by  comparing  the  language  he  applies  to  her  with 
that  in  which  he  describes  the  conduct  of  Clytemnestra  in 
conjunction  with  iEgisthus  during  the  absence  of  Agamemium : 

Ttlv  h*  idiXuy  edeKovaay  aviiyuytv  6vZf,  Z6fLovZ^.\ 

In  speaking  of  her  abduction,  she  nses  the  word  ^roys.^  And 
again,  in  her  sharp  expostulation  with  Aphrodite,  she  says,  ^  What, 
will  you  take  me  (o^sir)  to  some  other  Phrygian  or  MsBonian  city, 
where  you  may  have  a  favourite  ? '  §  Now,  the  wcrd  my^n  is  that 
commonly  applied  to  the  carrying  off  captives  from  a  conqnered 
city,  as  (pip^iv  is  to  the  removal  of  inanimate  objects.  Undoubtedly 
in  (Hie  of  her  passages  of  self-reproach  she  says :  || 

vUi  (T^  lir^firiv^  daXafioy  yvtarovq  re  Xiirovira. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  said 
that  her  act  was  voluntary  ;  and  secondly,  without  doubt,  it  was 
not  to  be  pretended  that  she  resisted  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr. 
The  real  question  is  as  to  the  first  and  fatal  act  of  quitting 
her  husband,  whether  it  was  premeditated,  and  whether  it 


♦  II.  iy.  429cf.;rr.  168. 

t  Od.  iii.  272.  %  Od.  iv.  262  ;  D.  xxiv.  764. 

§  II.  iii.  400-2.  II  11.  iii.  174. 
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\  Tohmtaiy;  and  both  braachet  of  this  questicMi  appear  lo  be  con- 
closivel J  decided  by  the  word  apmH^at  in  the  following  passage,* 
spoken  by  Pkris  :— 

o\iV  on  at  irpwToy  AaKilaiiioyog  ii  ipartiyfiQ 
irXeoy  ^Lpxciac  sy  xoyroTropoiai  yhaaiy. 

And  the  rest  of  ti^  passage  corroborates  the  case  by  showing,  that 
she  was  free  from  any  act  of  guilt  at  the  time  when  the  voyage  was 
commenced, 

Again,  in  the  only  place  where  Helen  refers  jointly  to  her  own 
share  and  to  that  of  Paris  in  the  matter ^t  ^^^^  distinguishes  their 
respective  parts,  saying  to  Hector,  ^  You  have  had  to  toil  on 
account  of  me,  shameless  that  I  am,  xal  ^Aksi^vSpov  snK  ansy  on 
account  of  the  calamity  wrought  by  Paris.' 

Let  us  now  follow  the  character  of  Helen,  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
life  and  motion  before  us  by  the  poet.  In  the  Third  Book,  when 
Paris  is  about  to  encounter  Menelaus,  Iris,  in  the  form  of  her 
sister-in-law  Laodice,  announces  the  fact  to  her,  and  lets  her  know 
that  her  own  fate  is  suspended  on  the  issue^  which  will  decide 
whether  she  is  to  be  the  wife  of  Paris  or  of  Menelaus.  Laodice 
finds  her  busied  in  embroidery,  which  is  to  represent  the  war  of 
Greeks  and  Trojans.  Moved  by  tenderness  towards  her  former 
husband,^  Helen  goes  forth  clad  in  a  robe  of  simple  white.§  On 
her  reaching  the  walls  Priam  calls  her  to  his  side  that  she  may 
tell  him  the  name  of  a  kingly  warrior,  who  proves  to  be  Aga- 
memnon. In  doing  this  he  gently  acquits  her  of  all  responsibility 
iar  the  war.  She  answers  in  a  speech  of  uncommon  grace,  ^  that 
she  dreads  while  she  reveres  and  loves  him :  would  that  she  had 
Buseiably  died  rather  than  leave  her  family,  her  nuptial  bed,  her 
infant,  and  her  friends.  But  this  could  not  be ;  so  she  ever  pined 
away  in  tears.'  She  designates  herself  here  and  elsewhere  Q  as 
MTV,  and  also  as  Jt^Mrif,  brazen-faced  or  shameless ;  but  yet  she 
appears  at  all  times  to  have  retained  the  fond  recollection  of  her 
home  and  friends,^  and  to  have  lived  in  mourning  or  retirement 
Everywhere  she  seems  not  only  not  to  avoid  but  to  search 
for  the  opportunity  of  self-accnsation.  As,  when  she  has  pointed 
oat  the  Greek  chieftains  whom  she  knew  personally,  she  proceeds, 
*  bnt  I  do  not  see  my  brothers  Castor  and  Polydeuces :  perhaps 
they  came  not  from  Greece ;  perhaps,  though  here,  yet  on 
accennt  of  my  infamy  and  reproach,  they  will  not  appear  in 
fig^t.'  ♦• 

♦  II.  iii.  442^  t  IL  tL  355.  %  U-  "i-  139- 

$  See  Damm  on  JL^ytttit.  ||  II.  vi.  344,  356 ;  Od.  iv.  145. 

^  Od.  iv.  184,  254.  **  U.  iii.  236-42.     Cf.  II.  iii.  404,  and  xxi^. 
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Paris,  after  his  defeat,  is  removed  bj  Aphrodite  from  the  field : 
Menelaus  remains  as  victor.  But  Helen  still  sits  upon  the  wall, 
evidently  hoping  that  the  hour  of  her  restoration  had  now  at  last 
arrived*  The  goddess  Yenus  then  appears  to  her,  disguised  in 
the  form  of  an  aged  servant,  and  endeavours  to  attract  her  by  a 
glowing  description  of  Paris  in  his  beauty  and  his  splendid 
garments.  By  this  address  Helen  was  roused  to  anger — anger 
which  became  tinged  with  fear  when  she  perceived  the  features 
of  the  deity.  She  made,  however,  a  bitter  and  stinging  reply. 
Gentle  on  all  other  occasions,  she  is  here  sharp  and  sarcastic 
She  *  reproaches  Venus  with  having  come  to  prevent  Menelaas 
from  taking  her  home  in  right  of  his  victory;  then  bids  her 
assume  to  herself  the  odious  character  she  sought  to  impose  on 
one  who  had  too  long  borne  it,  and  utterly  refused  to  go.  V«ias 
hereupon  intimidates  her  by  a  threat  of  making  her  hateful  alike 
to  Greek  and  Trojan,  and  so  bringing  her  to  miserable  destruction. 
She  then  obeys,  covering  her  face  in  shame  and  indignation ;  and 
when  placed  by  the  goddess  in  front  of  Paris  in  their  chamber, 
she  sharply  reproaches  him ;  but  the  real  delicacy  of  her  cha- 
racter is  maintained  in  this,  that  she  does  it  o<j<jt  Tretkiit  xKifaffOj 
with  averted  and  downcast  eyes.  In  what  follows  she  is  but  the 
reluctant  instrument  of  a  passion,  which  Homer  seems  to  have 
described  in  this  place,  contrary  to  his  wont,  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  raising  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  covering  I 
raris  with  a  contempt  and  shame  proportioned  to  the  crime  he 
had  committed,  and  to  the  miseries  of  which  he  had  been  the 
cause. 

Upon  the  whole  this  delineation  of  Helen  in  the  Third  Book 
may  well  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  parts  of  the  Iliad. 
The  extreme  fineness  and  delicacy  of  its  shading  mark  it  as  an 
immortal  work  of  genius,  and  the  gentleness  o£  Helen  to  Priam, 
with  her  severity  to  herself,  and  her  sternness  to  the  corrupts, 
and  to  the  goddess  that  aided  and  inspired  him,  form  a  monl 
picture  of  the  most  striking  truth  and  beauty.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  asked  the  question,  where  does  Paganism  come  nearest  to 
the  penitential  tone  and  the  profound  self-abasement  of  Chris^ 
tianity,  we  might  find  it  difficult  to  point  out  a  case  of  approxi- 
mation so  striking  as  in  the  Helen  of  Homer. 

In  three  other  places  of  the  poems,  Helen  is  put  prominentlj 
forward. 

In  the  Sixth  Book,  before  Hector  repairs  to  the  field,  he  goes 
to  the  palace  of  Paris  to  summon  him  forth  ;  and  he  finds  him 
handling  uselessly  his  arms,  while  Helen  is  superintending  the 

♦  888-98. 
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beantifiil  works  of  her  womea.*  By  and  bj  it  appears  that,  sen- 
sible of  the  shame  of  her  husband  s  cowardice,  though  without' 
interest  in  his  fame,  she  has  been  persuading  him  to  go  forth  and 
fight ;  and  she  takes  the  opportunity  of  Hector's  presence  to  offer 
him  a  chair  that  he  may  rest  from  his  fatigues,  to  revile  herself  as, 
next  to  her  husband,  the  cause  of  them,  and,  while  grieving  that 
she  had  outlived  her  infancy,  to  lament  also  that,  if  she  was  to 
lire  at  all,  she  had  not  been  united  to  one  less  dead  to  honour. 

Again,  Homer  has  thought  her  not  unworthy  of  the  third  place, 
with  Andromache  and  Hecuba,  as  mourners  over  the  mighty 
Hector,  in  the  deeply  touching  description  of  the  return  of  his 
remains  to  Troy.f  The  tenour  of  this  speech  is  kept  in  the  ex- 
actest  harmony  with  what  has  gone  before. 

We  have  now  seen  the  Helen  of  Homer  in  sorrow  and  shame 
^mong  the  Trojans.  But  the  poet  presents  her  to  us  again  in 
proq)erity  and  domestic  peace  as  the  Queen  of  Menelaus,  who, 
though  not  the  heir  of  the  high  throne  of  Agamemnon,  yet  held 
a  station  in  Greece,  after  the  Return,  of  a  highly  elevated 
nature.  This  is  a  picture,  which  it  would  not  have  been  in  accord- 
ance wiA  his  usual  course  to  set  before  us,  had  his  mind  attached 
to  Helen  the  character  given  to  her  by  the  later  tradition ;  for 
where  does  Homer  represent  to  us  the  wicked  in  prosperity 
without  bringing  down  on  them  subsequently  the  vengeance  of 
hearen  ?  But  on  the  Helen  of  the  Odyssey  he  has  left  no  note 
of  sorrow,  except  the  most  moving  and  appropriate  of  all,  namely 
this,  that  the  gods  gave  her  no  child  after  Hermione,  the  daughter 
of  her  youth4 

Here  she  comes  forth  from  her  lofty  chamber  to  the  hall,  after 
the  banquet,  attended  by  three  maidens,  who  bear  respectively 
the  first  her  seat,  the  second  its  covering,  the  third  her  work- 
basket  and  distaff.  She  remarks  on  the  likeness  of  Telemachus  to 
Ulysses,  and  humbly  recollects  to  confess  that  she  herself  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  evils  of  the  Greeks.  The  allusions  then  made 
to  Ulysses  cause  her  with  the  rest  to  weep  tenderly ;  and  when 
her  husband  with  his  friends  resume  the  banquet,  she  infuses 
lato  their  wine  the  soothing  drug,  supposed  to  have  been  opium, 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Egypt,  to  make  them  forgetful  of 
their  sorrows.  Then  she  begins  to  tell  tales  in  honour  of  Ulysses : 
and  how,  when  in  his  beggar's  dress  he  escaped  scatheless  from 
Troy  and  left  many  of  the  Trojans  slaughtered  behind  him,  she 
•looc,  amidst  the  wailings  of  the  women,  was  full  of  joy,  for  her 
littrt  had  been  yearning  towards  her  home. 

♦  IL  Ti.  321-5.  t  H.  aodr.  760-76. 
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Tradition  has  assigned  Deijdiobus  to  Helen  as  a  husband  aftel 
the  death  of  Paris.  This  tradition  is  supported^  lhou|i^h  not  ex^ 
piesslj,  yet  safficientlj,  bj  the  Odyssey  ;  for  when  the  Gi«ek^ 
says  Menelaus,  had  constructed  the  Horse,  and  Hden  was  broagb 
down  to  detect  tiiose  who  were  within  it,  by  imitating  the  voice 
of  their  wiFes  respectiyely,  it  is  added — 

Kai  Toi  hrfii^ofioQ  6eoe/fceXoc  ttnetr  iovcjj.* 

And  by  the  further  passage  in  Od.  Tii.  517,  which  represent 
Ulysses  as  repairing  straight  from  the  Horse  to  the  boose  o 
Dmphobas,  in  company  with  Menelaus. 

Presuming  therefore  that  this  was  well  founded,  it  maj  ^ 
remarked  that  the  choice  of  Deiphobus,  to  take  Helen  to  wife,  wt 
probably  founded  on  his  superior  merit.f  It  was  under  his  ima^ 
that  Minerva  came  upon  the  field  to  induce  Hector  to  fac 
Achilles :  and  Hector  then  described  him  as  the  one  whom  b 
loved  by  far  the  best  amidst  his  full  brothers,  the  children  o 
Priam  and  of  Hecuba.  This  therefore  thoroughly  accords  vitl 
the  idea,  that  Helen  was  held  in  respect  Nor  let  it  be  thovgii 
strange  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  remain  single.  The  ide 
of  single  life  for  women,  outside  their  fathers'  home,  seems  t 
have  been  unknown  among  the  G  redes  of  Homer.  When  mta 
riageable  they  were  manied ;  whai  their  country  was  overconK 
Aey  became  the  appendages  of  the  couch  of  the  captor.  Pew 
lope  herself  never  dreamt  of  urging  that  when  once  the  retom  c 
Ulysses  was  out  of  the  question,  she  could  have  any  other  oprioi 
than  to  determine  whose  wife  she  would  become  among  tb 
suitors.  Telemachus  contemplates  her  restoration  to  her  &thef 
home  when  he,  her  son,  assumes  the  full  prerogatives  of  manboof 

The  whole  Homeric  evidence,  then,  appears  to  show  tba 
from  the  moment  of  her  removal,  neither  the  usages  of  sodet 
nor  ^e  ideas  of  religion  or  the  moral  code,  could  allow  He^ 
to  remain  in  the  single  state.  But  it  may  be  said  we  have  pro^ 
too  much  on  her  behalf:  namely,  that  both  the  abduction  ao 
the  subsequent  life  were  i^inst  her  will.  It  is,  howcvd 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  testimony  of  the  poems  to  suppos 
that  her  whole  offence  lay  in  having  permitted  at  the  first,  pcrbaf 
half  uncoBscioQsly,  the  attentions  of  a  flatterer,  who  became  i 
once  a  paramour  and  a  tyrant  to  his  victim.  In  order  to  cob 
prehend  the  heroic  age,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  recol 

♦  Od.  iv.  276.  I 

t  Lycophron,  TC8 ;  Schol.  on  H.  xxiv.  251.    In  the  Troades  of  Eurii»de8  she  I 

introdaced,  saying  that  De^obua  took  her  by  fWce,  a^aiast  the  will  of » 

Phrygians  (Trojans).  954-5. 
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lect  diat  the  responsibilities  of  woman  were  contracted  in  pioper- 
tion  to  her  gtreogtli. 

There  is  indeed  a  tndt  in  the  speech  of  Menelaua,  from  which 
we  have  lately  quoted,  that  deserves  notice.  Helen  came  down 
to  detect  if  possible  the  Greeks  concealed  within  the  Horse :  there- 
fore to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  Trojans.  Now  if  on  the  one 
liand  she  looked  back  on  her  conntzy  and  h^  first  husband  with 
many  yearaingiy  yet  it  waa  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  as  a 
woman,  nowhere  preiending  to  the  character  of  a  heroine,  she 
<]>OQld  be  ao  f ar  pliable  to  the  wishes  of  the  Trojans — especially 
when  we  remember  her  love  and  reverence  for  their  head,  and 
ior  Hector  who  had  but  lately  died  in  their  defence — as  to  make 
thii  effort  to  defeat  a  stratagem  which  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  so 
many.  But  Menelaus  in  referring  to  the  incident,  carefully 
spues  Helen's  feelings  by  another  of  those  strokes  of  exceeding 
tact  and  refinement  for  which  Homer's  writings  are  so  remarkable 
both  generically  and  as  to  the  fine  character  of  Menelaus  in  par- 
ticular. '  Thither/  he  says,  that  is  to  the  horse,  <  thou  earnest ; 
sad  DO  donbt,'  he  adds,  '  it  was  the  influence  olf  some  celestial 
heing;  favourable  to  Troy,  that  prompted  thee ; '  thus  preventing 
hy  anticipation  the  sting  that  his  words  might  carry. 

iaifjLanft  oc  Tf^ewiy  kfiovKsro  rv2oc  optiau* 
That  element  of  weakness  and  lightness  in  a  character  other- 
^  beautiful,  which  tiiis  incident  betrays,  was  probably  at  once 
the  source  and  the  measure  of  her  offending  in  reference  to  the 
^iise  of  war.  Less  than  this  we  cannot  suppose,  and  there  is  no 
^*<*asion  to  sttppose  more.  The  respect  fdt  for  women  in  the 
h«oic  age,  and  so  powerfully  proved  by  the  Odyssey,  is  adverse 
to  Ukesupposition  that  Paris  carried  her  away  without  some  degree 
<^  previous  encouragement;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  seems 
wat  what  she  expiat«l  in  life-long  sadness  was  probably  no  more 
^  the  first  step  in  the  ways  of  folly,  the  thoughtless  error  of 
*«t-sightcd  vanity,  wbich  the  state  of  manners  did  not  permit 
"^  to  redeem. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  Helen  of  the  Homeric  poems 
■^  heen  conceived,  by  an  author  himself  of  peculiar  delicacy, 
*iUi  great  truth  of  nature,  and  with  no  intention  to  deprive  her 
^a^  share  in  the  sjrmpathifs  of  his  hesurers ;  that  he  has  made  her 
^  woman,  not  cast  in  an  heroic  mould,  nor  elevated  in  moral  ideas 
j^  capacity  of  comprehension  and  of  endurance  above  her  age, 
^  yet  endowed  with  much  tenderness  of  feeling,  with  the 
'"S**«t  grace  and  refinement,  with  a  deep  and  peculiar  sense  of 

♦  Od.  iv.  274. 
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shame,  and  probably  with   an   appreciation   of  virtue   and  of 
honour  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  society  at  large  in  her  own 
time ;  perhaps  not  unequal  to  that  which  has  prevailed,  at  least 
locally,  even  at  some  periods  of  the  Christian  era :  as  for  example 
when  Ariosto  wrote  the  remarkable  passage — 
*  Ferche  si  de'  punir  donna  o  biasmare 
Che  con  udo,  o  piu  d*  udo,  abbia  commesso 
Quel,  che  V  uom  fit  con  quante  n'  ha  appetito 
£  lodato  ne  va,  non  che  impunito  ?  '* 

The  degradation  of  Helen  by  the  later  tradition  will  be  treated 
of  presently.  Meantime  it  will  be  seen  how  much  on  this  sub- 
ject we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Mure,  who  has  been 
usually  so  great  a  benefactor  to  the  students  of  Homer.  With 
him  *  Helen  is  the  female  counterpart  of  Paris/ 1  Paris  and 
Helen  are  respectively  ^  the  man  of  fashion  and  the  woman  of 
pleasure  of  the  heroic  age/  *  Both  are  unprincipled  votaries  of 
sensual  enjoyment ;  both  self-willed  and  petulant,  but  not  devoid 
of  amiable  and  generous  feeling.'  He  finds  indeed  in  her  a 
'  tenderness  of  heart  and  kindly  disposition ;'  and  says  that 
^  traces  of  better  principle  seem  also  to  lurk  under  the  general 
levity  of  her  habits.'  This  petulance,  this  general  levity,  we  do 
not  find ;  but  rather  the  notes  of  a  fatal  fall,  ever  and  deeply  felt 
under  the  general  grace  and  beauty  of  her  character.  What 
Mure  calls  her  ^  petulant  argument  with  her  patron  goddess,'  we 
take  to  be  the  noble  and  indignant  reaction  of  a  soul  under  the 
yoke  of  conscious  slavery,  and  still  quick  to  the  throb  of  virtue. 
We  derive  some  comfort  from  the  closing  words  of  his  criticism, 
in  which,  after  expressing  his  pity  and  condemnation,  he  says 
that  still  ^  we  are  constrained  to  love  and  admire.'  In  the  whole 
circle  of  the  classical  literature,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  there 
is,  we  repeat,  nothing  that  approaches  so  nearly  to  what  Chris- 
tians would  term  a  sense  of  sin,  as  the  humble  demeanour  and 
self-denouncing,  aye  self-stabbing  language  of  the  Argive  Helen. 

The  character  of  Paris  is  as  worthy  as  any  other  in  the  poems 
of  the  powerful  hand  and  just  judgment  of  Homer.  It  is  neithei 
on  the  one  hand  slightly  nor  on  the  other  too  elaborately  drawai 
the  touches  are  just  such  and  so  many,  as  his  poetic  purpoa 
seemed  on  the  on^  hand  to  demand  and  on  the  other  to  admijn 
Paris  is  not  indeed  the  gentleman,  but  the  fine  gentleman,  anjl 
the  pattern  voluptuary,  of  the  heroic  ages  ;  and  all  his  successoa 
in  these  capacities  may  well  be  wished  joy  of  their  illustrioi(| 
prototype.  The  redeeming  or  at  least  relieving  point  in  his  ch^ 
racter   is  one  which  would  condemn  any  personage  of  higha 


*  Orl.  For.  iv.  66.  f  Book  ii.  ch.  viii.  feet  80. 
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intellectiial  or  moral  pretensions, — it  is  a  total  want  of  earnest- 
ness, an  extreme  of  levity  and  indifference  to  all  serious  and 
manlj  omsiderations.  He  completely  fulfils  the  idea  of  the 
jpoaHmranUj  except  as  to  the  display  of  his  personal  beauty,  the 
eajoyment  of  luxury,  and  the  resort  to  sensuality  as  the  best 
refuge  from  pain  and  care.  He  is  not  a  monster,  for  he  is  neither 
sarage  nor  revengeful ;  but  still  farther  is  he  from  being  one  of 
Homer's  heroes,  for  he  has  neither  honour,  courage,  eloquence, 
tbooght,  nor  prudence.  That  he  bears  the  reproaches  of  Hector 
without  irritation  is  due  to  that  same  moral  apathy,  and  narrowness 
of  intelligence,  which  makes  him  insensible  to  those  of  his  wife. 
No  man  can  well  resent  that  which  he  does  not  really  feel.  He 
is  wholly  destitute  even  of  the  delicacy  and  refinement  which 
soften  many  of  the  features  of  vice ;  and  the  sensuality  he  shows 
in  die  Third  Book*  partakes  lai^ly  of  the  brutal  character 
which  marks  the  lusts  of  Jupiter.  No  wise,  no  generous  word  ever 
passes  from  his  lips.  On  one  subject  only  he  is  determined, — 
it  is  that  he  will  not  give  up  the  woman  whom  he  well  knows  to 
be  without  attachment  to  him,f  and  whom  he  keeps  not  as  the 
object  of  his  affections,  but  merely  as  the  instrument  of  his 
pleasures.  One  solicitude  only  he  has, — it  is  to  decorate  his 
person,  to  exhibit  his  beauty,  to  brighten  with  care  the  arms  that 
he  desires  to  parade,  but  has  not  the  courage  to  employ. 

Nothing  in  the  Iliad  more  deserves  our  commendation,  than 
the  manner  in  which  Homer  has  handled  the  difficult  character 
of  Paris.  It  was  quite  necessary  to  raise  him  to  a  certain  point 
of  importance ;  had  he  been  simply  contemptible,  his  place  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  Trojan  tale,  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  on  his  account,  would  have  involved  a  too  violent  departure 
from  the  laws  of  poetical  credibility.  This  importance  Homer  has 
snpplied,  first,  by  his  very  high  position — for  it  seems  to  us  no 
improbable  opinion  that  the  poet  meant  to  represent  him  as  the 
eldest  son,  or  the  eldest  living  son,  of  Priam ;  secondly,  by 
raising  him  to'  the  very  highest  elevation  in  two  particulars — 
one  the  gift  of  archery,  the  other  the  endowment  of  corporeal 
grace  and  beauty.  But  neither  of  these  involve  one  particle  of 
courage  or  of  any  other  virtue  ;  for  the  archer  of  Homer's  time 
was  not  like  the  British  bowman,  who  stood  with  his  comrades 
in  the  line,  and  discharged  the  function  which  has  since  fallen  to 
musketry  ;  he  was  a  mere  sharpshooter,  always  having  the  most 
deliberate  opportunity  of  aim  at  the  enemy,  and  always  himself 
out  of  danger.  No  archer  is  ever  hit  in  the  Iliad ;  but  Pan- 
dams,  so  skilled  in  the  bow,  is  slain,  and  Paris  is  disgraced,  when 

*  437-49.  t  II.  iii.  428. 
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tliey  respectively  venture  to  assume  tbe  spear*  And  the  poet  has 
contrived  that  the  accomplishments  of  Paris,  though  in  themselves 
unsurpassed,  shall  attract  towards  him  no  share,  great  or  small, 
of  our  r^;ard.  This  prince  really  does  more  than  even  Hector 
does  to  stay  the  torrent  of  the  Grecian  war ;  for  in  the  Eleventh 
Book,  from  behind  a  pillar,  he  wounds  Diomed,  who  had  fought 
with  the  immortals,  Eurypylus,  who  had  also  been  one  of  the  nine 
acceptors  of  Hector's  challenge,  and  Machaon,  one  of  the  two 
surgeons.  Thus  Homer*  has  been  able  to  make  him  most 
useful  in  battle,  most  lovely  to  the  eye,  and  yet  alike  detestable 
and  detested. 

This  aim  he  attains  not  by  that  tame  method  of  description 
which  he  so  much  eschews,  but  by  the  turn  he  gives  to  narra- 
tive, and  by  the  colour  he  imparts  in  one  or  a  few  words. 

Paris,  though  effeminate  and  apathetic,  is  not  gentle,  either  to 
his  wife  or  his  enemies ;  and,  when  he  has  wounded  Dion>ed,  he 
wishes  the  shot  had  been  a  fatal  one.  The  reply  of  Diomed 
cuts  deeper  than  any  arrow  when  he  addresses  him — 

*  Bowman  !  ribald !  well-fHzzIed  gW-hunter !  f 

Then  he  tells  us,  as  if  by  accident,  that  when,  after  the  battle 
with  Menelaus,  he  could  not  be  found,  it  was  not  because  the 
Trojans  were  unwilling  to  give  him  up,  for  they  hated  him  eren 
as  dark  Death.j  And  again,  how  he  uses  bribery  to  keep  his 
ground  in  the  Assembly  ;  how  he  refuses  to  recognise  even  his 
own  military  inferiority,  but  accounts  for  the  success  of  Mene- 
laus by  saying  that  all  men  have  their  turn  ;§  and  how  he  causes 
shame  to  his  own  countrymen  and  exultation  to  the  Greeks,  whoti 
they  contrasted  the  pretensions  of  his  splendid  appearance  with 
his  miserable  performances  in  the  field. |) 

Homer,  full  as  he  is  of  the  harmonies  of  nature,  differs  in  this 
as  in  so  many  points  from  later  writers,  that  he  does  not  set  at 
nought  the  due  proportion  between  the  moral  and  the  intellec- 
tual man,  nor  combine  high  gifts  of  mind  with  a  mean  and  bad 
heart.  He  never  varies  from  this  rule ;  and  he  has  been  careful 
to  pay  it  a  marked  observance  in  the  case  of  Paris.  No  set  of 
speeches  in  the  Iliad  are  marked  by  greater  poverty  of  ideas. 
If  he  cleans  his  arms  and  builds  his  house,  which  are  honourable 
employments,  they  are  employments  immediately  connected  with 
the  ostentation  to  which  he  was  so  much  given.  More  than  this^ 
the  poet  informs  us,  through  the  medium  of  Helen,  that  he  was 
but  ill  supplied  with  sense,  and  that  he  was  too  old  to  mend : 

♦  n.  XI.  868-79,  581-4.  605-7.  t  H.  xi.  385.  J  BL  iiL  454. 
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The  immediate  transition,  in  the  Third  Book,  from  the  field 
of  hattle,  where  he  was  disgraced,  to  the  bed  of  Inxnry,  is  admi- 
nblj  suited  to  impress  upon  the  mind  by  the  strong  contrast  the 
real  character  of  Paris.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  Homer  has 
gratnitoaslj  forced  upon  us  the  scene  between  him  and  his  re- 
luctant wife.  It  was  just  that  he  should  mark  as  a  bad  man  him 
who  had  sinned  wilfully,  obstinately,  and  fatally,  alike  against 
Greece  and  his  own  family  and  country.  This  impression  wouM 
not  have  been  consistent  and  thorough  in  all  its  parts,  if  we  had 
been  eren  allowed  to  suppose  that,  as  a  refined,  affectionate,  and 
tender  husband,  he  made  such  amends  to  Helen  as  the  case  per- 
mitted for  the  wrong  done  her  in  his  hot  and  heady  youth.  Such 
a  supposition  might  have  been  entertained,  and  it  would  have  been 
supported  by  the  very  feebleness  of  the  character  of  Paris  and 
bj  his  part  in  the  war,  had  Homer  been  silent  upon  the  subject. 
He,  therefore,  though  with  cautious  hand,  lifts  the  veil  so  far  as 
to  show  us  that  in  our  variously  compounded  nature  animal 
desire  can  use  up  and  absorb  the  strength  which  ought  to  nerve 
our  higher  faculties,  and  that  none  are  more  brutal  than  the 
eflefflmate. 

One  bold,  and  one  only,  Paris  /leems  to  retain  on  human 
aSectioo  in  any  sort  or  form.  The  paternal  instinct  of  Priam 
makes  him  shudder  and  retire,  when  he  is  told  that  Paris  is  about 
to  meet  Menelans  in  single  combat.  This  trait  would  have 
been  of  extraordinary  and  universal  beauty,  had  the  object  of  the 
aSection  been  even  moderately  worthy  :  it  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  debasement  of  Paris,  and  of  the  strong  sense  whicb  Homer 
gives  us  of  that  debasement,  that  the  tender  father  seems  in  a 
measure  tainted  by  the  very  warmth  and  strength  of  his  love. 

We  have  now  commented  at  some  length  on  three  Homeric 
pictures  of  character,  all  of  them  important,  though  important 
in  different  degrees.  We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  murderous 
maltreatment,  which  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Homeric 
characters  have  had  to  endure  in  the  later  tradition,  partly,  as  we 
bave  already  observed,  from  general,  and  partly  from  special 
causes.  On  the  former  we  have  already  touched.  Among  the 
letter  we  shonld  place  the  declension  in  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  morals  and  of  politics  between  the  time  of  Homer  and  the 
bistofie  age.  With  this  we  shall  place  one  which,  though  it 
may  appear  to  be  technical,  must,  we  are  persuaded,  have  been 

♦  IL  vi.  37S. 
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most  important,  namely  the  physical  necessities  imposed  by 
dramatic  representation  among  the  Greeks.*  Their  theatres  were 
constructed  on  a  scale  which  may  be  called  colossal  as  compared 
with  ours.  The  intense  nationality  of  their  life  required  a  similar 
character  in  their  plays,  and  likewise  in  the  places  where  tbey 
were  to  be  represented.  Not  therefore  a  particular  company, 
but  rather  the  whole  public  of  the  gity  where  the  representation 
took  place,  was  to  be  accommodated.  In  consequence,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  buildings  exceeded  the'usual  powers  of  the  human  eye 
and  ear ;  so  that  the  figure  was  heightened  by  buskins,  the  coun- 
tenance thrown  into  bolder  and  coarser  outline  by  masks,  and  the 
voice  endowed  with  a  great  increase  of  power  by  acoustic  con- 
trivances within  the  masks,  as  well  as  aided  by  the  construction 
of  the  buildings.  All  this  was  the  more  requisite,  because  the 
plays  were  acted  in  the  open  air. 

Now  all  this  exaggeration  of  feature  beyond  the  standard  of 
nature  had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  affect  the  mode  in  which 
characters  were  modelled  for  representetion,  to  cause  them  to  be 
laid  out  morally  as  well  as  physically  in  strong  outline,  in  masses 
large  and  comparatively  coarse.  The  fine  and  careful  finUTiing 
of  Homer  required  that  those  who  were  to  recite  him  should 
retein  an  entire  and  unfettered  command  over  the  measure  in 
which  the  bodily  organs  were  to  be  employed.  The  rvm  V 
offMUv  of  Achilles  to  Patroclus  might  bear  to  be  spoken  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  would  absolutely  require  the  bard  to  use 
considerable  exertion  of  the  lungs  ;  but  the  scenes  of  Helen  with 
Priam  in  the  Third  Book,  Hector  with  Andromache  in  the  Sixth, 
Priam  with  Achilles  in  the  Twenty-fourth,  would  admit  of  no 
such  treatment ;  and  as  these  passages  could  not  themselves  be 
rendered,  so  neither  could  anything  bearing  a  true  analogy  to 
Homer  be  given,  except  where  the  actor  had  full  liberty  to  con- 
tract as  well  as  expand  his  own  volume  of  sound,  and  where  be 
enjoyed  both  easy  access,  on  any  terms  he  pleased,  to  the  ears  of 
his  audience,  and  the  full  benefit  of  such  assistance  as  the  eje 
renders  to  the  ear  by  observing  the  play  of  countenance  that 
accompanies  delivery.  King  Lear,  King  John^  or  Othello,  could 
not  have  been  represented  more  truly  and  adequately  in  a  Greek | 
theatre,  than  the  Achilles  or  than  the  Helen  of  Homer«  Those  I 
who  have  ever  happened  to  discuss  with  a  deaf  person  a  critical  | 
subject,  requiring  circumspect  and  tender  handling,  know  hoW{ 
much  the  necessity  for  constant  tension  of  the  voice  restrains  thej 
free  expression  of  thought  and  mars  its  perfectness.     The  Greek 

*  Schleg«l,  Lect.  iii.  toI.  i.  p.  81 ;  Donaldson,  Greek  Theatre,  sect  iL 
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actors  lay  under  a  somewhat  similar  necessity,  and  to  their  neces- 
sities of  course  the  diction  of  the  tragedians  was,  whether  con- 
sciooslj  or  unconsciously,  adapted. 

Let  it,  howerer,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  we  criticise  the 
conceptions  of  the  Homeric  characters  by  the  later  Greek  writers, 
it  is  not  with  the  supposition  that  we  have  eyes  to  discern  in 
Homer  what  they  did  not  see.  Their  reproductions  must  be  taken 
to  represent  not  so  much  the  free  dictates  of  the  mind  and  judg- 
Blent  of  the  later  poets,  as  the  popular  sentiments  and  opinions 
which,  in  the  character  of  popular  writers,  they  were  compelled 
to  take  for  their  standard.  The  inrention  of  printing  has  given  a 
liberty  and  independence  to  thought,  at  least  in  conjunction  with 
poetry  and  the  drama,  such  as  it  could  not  possess  while  the  poet, 
in  Athens  for  example,  could  sing  in  no  other  way  but  one,  namely, 
to  the  nation  collected  in  a  mass.  The  poet  of  modem  times 
nay  write  for  a  minority  of  the  public,  nay,  like  Wordsworth, 
lor  a  handful  of  admirers,  destined,  yet  only  in  after  years,  to 
grow  like  the  mustard-seed.  But  the  Athenian  dramatist  was 
compelled  to  be  the  poet  of  the  majority,  and  to  be  carried  on 
the  stream  of  its  sympathies,  however  adverse  its  direction  might 
be  to  that  in  which,  if  at  liberty  to  choose,  he  would  himself  have 
■loved. 

Accordingly,  when  we  come  to  survey  the  literary  history  of 
those  great  characters  which  the  poet  gave  as  a  perpetual  posses- 
sion to  the  world,  we  find  naturally  enough  that  the  flood  of  the 
more  recent  traditions  has  long  ago  come  in  upon  the  Homeric 
narrative,  like  the  flood  brought  by  Neptune  and  Apollo  over  the 
wail  and  trench  of  the  Greeks.  Like  every  other  deluge,  in 
sweeping  away  the  softer  materials,  which  give  the  more  refined 
Unes  to  the  picture,  it  leaves  the  comparatively  hard  and  sharp 
ones  harder  and  sharper  than  ever.  Thus  it  is  with. the  Homeric 
daiacters  transplanted  into  the  later  tradition.  The  broader  dis- 
tinctions of  his  personages  one  from  another  have  been  exag- 
gerated :  all  the  finer  ones  have  disappeared.  No  one  deriving  his 
ideas  from  Homer  only  could  confound  Diomed  with  Ajax,  or 
either  with  Agamemnon,  or  any  of  the  three  with  Menelaus,  or  any 
of  the  four  with  Achilles ;  but  when  we  come  down  to  the  age  of 
the  tragedians,  what  remains  to  mark  them,  except  only  for  Aga- 
memnon his  office,  and  for  Achilles  his  superiority  in  physical 
strength  ?  In  the  Homeric  poems,  the  strong  and  towering  intel- 
kctckaj  qualities  even  outweigh  the  great  physical  and  animal 
forces  of  bis  chief  hero :  by  the  usual  predominance  in  man  of 
what  is  coarse  over  what  is  fine,  the  principal  and  higher  parts  of 
his  character  are  afterwards  suppressed,  and  it  becomes  compara- 
Ibndy  vulgarized.    In  the  Ulysses  of  Homer,  again,  the  intellectual 
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element  predominates  in  sncli  a  manner,  thai  not  eren  the  most 
superficial  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  it.  He  and  Hden  stand 
out  in  the  Iliad  from  others  with  whom  they  might  have  been 
confounded,  the  first  by  his  sdC-maatery  and  sagacity,  the  second 
not  only  by  her  beauty  and  her  fall,  but  by  the  singularly  tender 
shading  of  her  character.  The  later  tradition,  laying  rude  hands 
upon  the  subtler  distinctions  thus  established,  has  degraded 
these  two  great  characters,  the  one  into  little  better  than  a  stage 
rogue^  the  other  into  little  more  than  a  stage  voluptuary,  who 
adds  to  the  guilt  of  that  character  the  further  encMrmities  of  faith- 
lessness, and  even  of  bloodthirstiness. 

Even  so  soon  as  in  the  time  of  the  Cyclical  writers  her  chanM>- 
ter  had  begun  to  be  altered.  In  Homer  she  is  the  victim  of 
Paris,  carried  oS  from  h»  home  and  country,  and  only  then 
yielding  to  his  lust.  In  the  K^^ia  eo^,  as  we  have  that  poem 
reported  by  Produs,  she  begins  by  receiving  his  gifts,  that  is  to 
say  his  bribes;  she  is  an  adulteress  under  her  husband's  roof; 
and  she  joins  in  plundering  him,  in  order  to  escape  with  her 
paramour. 

It  is  in  Euripides  that  we  find  the  largest  and  most  diversified 
reproduction  of  the  old  Homeric  characters,  and  to  him  therefore 
among  the  tragedians  we  should  give  our  chief  attention.  When 
we  consider  them  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  their  entire  primitive 
and  patriarchal  colouring  has  gone.  The  manners  are  not  those 
of  any  age  in  particular,  and  least  of  all  are  they  the  manners  of 
a  very  early  age.  And  as  the  entire  company  has  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive type,  so  have  the  members  of  it  when  taken  singly. 
In  the  Troades,  for  example,  Menelaus  is  simply  the  injured  and 
exasperated  husband ;  Hel^i  the  faithless  wife,  and  is  kept  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  dramatic  importance  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  only  by  another  departure  from  the  Homeric  picture,  far 
she  is  armed  with  an  enormous  power  of  argument  and  sophistry. 
By  the  same  appendage  of  ingenious  disquisition,  the  essentially 
plain  and  matronly  qualities  of  Hecuba  have  heen  overlaid  and 
hidden.  Achilles,  in  the  Iphigenia,  is  a  gallant  and  a  genexoos 
warrior ;  but  we  have  neither  the  grandeur  of  his  tempestooos 
ooaotions  as  in  Homer,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  that  pecu- 
liar refinement  with  which  they  are  in  so  admirable  a  manner 
both  blended  and  set  in  contrast  Agamemnon  has  lost,  in 
Euripides,  his  vacillation  and  misgivings,  and  is  the  avera^ 
king  and  warrior,  instead  of  the  mixed  and  particoloured,  but  in 
no  sense  commonplace,  character  that  Homer  has  made  kiflou 
Though  Andromache  is  a  passionatdy  fond  mother,  she  has 
nothing  that  identifies  her  as  the  mginal  Andromache.  In- 
deed, of  all  the  Homeric  women,  it  may  be  said  thaiin  Enripides 
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thej  hare  ceased  to  be  womanly ;  "they  have  nothing  of  that 
adjective  character  (so  to  speak),  that  ever  leaning  and  clinging 
attitade,  to  which  support  from  without  is  a  moral  necessity,  and 
which  so  deeply  marks  them  all  in  Homer.  Again,  Iphigenia, 
Cassandra,  Polyxena,  who  are  either  scarcely  or  not  at  all  Homeric, 
hafe  now  become  grand  heroines,  with  immense  stage  effect; 
but  there  is  no  stage  effect  at  all  in  Homer's  Helen  or  in  hia 
Andromache.  Andromache,  for  example,  is  not  elaborately 
drawn.  She  is  rather  a  product  of  Homer's  character  and  feel- 
ing than  of  his  art.  She  was  simply  what  Tennyson  in  his 
'Isabel'  calls  ^  the  stately  flower  of  perfect  wifehood.'  In  her 
simplicity,  the  true  idea  of  her  might  easily  have  been  preserved 
bj  the  later  literature,  had  the  conception  of  woman  as  such  re- 
inained  morally  the  same.  But  the  Andromache  of  Homer  waa 
doomed  to  deteriorate,  on  account  of  her  purity,  as  his  Achilles^ 
bis  Ulysses,  his  Helen  degenerated,  because  the  flights  of  such 
geoios  could  not  be  sustained,  and  weaker  wings  drooped  down  to 
a  lower  leveL  As  Hecuba  was  the  matron  of  the  Iliad,  and  Helen 
Its  woman,  so  Andromache  was  the  mother  and  the  wife.  Her 
one  (mly  thought  lay  in  her  husband  and  her  child ;  but  in  the 
Troades,  wordy  and  diffuse,  she  discusses  in  far  too  business-like 
*  way  the  question  whether  she  shall  or  shall  not  transfer  her 
Sections  to  the  new  lord  whose  property  she  has  become.  She 
^^  indeed,  by  deciding  the  question  rightly ;  but  it  is  one  that 
^  Homeric  Andromache  never  could  have  entertained. 

Three,  however,  among  the  Homeric  characters  have  been 
"tangled  by  the  later  traulition  much  more  severely  than  any 
^beri ;  they  are  those  prime  efforts  of  his  mighty  genius,  Helen, 
Acbilles,  and  Ulysses.  The  first,  we  presume,  on  account  of  the 
deUcacy  with  which  in  Homer  it  is  mojolded ;  the  others  on 
*<*oant  of  their  singular  comprehensiveness.  Each  of  these  three 
*^^*«  will  deserve  particular  consideration. 

In  the  case  of  Helen  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  colouring 
jbat  Homer  has  employed  multiplied  infinitely  the  chances  against 
^  preservation.  Among  all  the  women  of  antiquity  she  is  by 
''^^e  the  most  feminine,  the  finest  in  grain,  though  as  in  many 
J^cr  cases  a  certain  sligbtness  of  texture  is  connected  with  this 
™«iess.  This  natural  softness  is  very  greatly  deepened  by  the 
imble  effect  of  her  affliction  and  her  repentance.  A  quiet  and 
'^tled  sadness  dwells  upon  her  whole  image,  and  comes  out  not 
JJ^y  when  she  weeps  by  the  body  of  Hector,  or  when  her 
bosband's  presence  reminds  her  of  her  offence,  but  even  under 
UK  genial  smiles  and  aoothing  words  of  old  Priam  on  the  wall. 
Vehement  and  agonising  passion  draws  deep  strong  lines  which 
^m  in  copies  ^re  easily  caught  and  easily  preserved ;  it  is  quite 

different 
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different  with  the  profound  but  low-toned  suffering,  of  which  the 
passive  influence  circulates  as  it  were  in  every  vein  and  issues 
forth  at  every  pore. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  character  of  Helen  reappears  in 
Euripides,  in  Isocrates,  and  in  Virgil. 

In  the  Agamemnon,  ^schylus  had  designated  her  under  the 
form  of  a  pun,  as  IXsvaus  IXEsrroXir ;  and  these  phrases  as  they 
stand  cannot  be  said  to  force  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Homeric 
tradition.  But  in  the  Hecuba  she  is  cursed  outright  by  the 
Chorus,  and  represented  by  Hecuba  herself  as  having  been  the 
great  agent,  instead  of  the  passive  occasion  and  the  suffering 
instrument,  in  the  calamitous  fall  of  Troy.*  In  the  Troades  she 
is  the  shame  of  the  country,  the  slayer  of  Priam,  the  willing 
ftigitive  from  Sparta.t  Andromache  denounces  her  in  the  fiercest 
manner,  and  gives  her  for  her  ancestors  not  Jupiter,  but  Death, 
Slaughter,  Vengeance,  Jealousy^  and  all  the  evils  upon  earth.^ 
Menelaus  is  furiously  enraged,  calls  on  his  attendants  to  drag  her 
in  by  her  bloodguilty  hair,  will  not  give  her  the  name  of  wife, 
will  send  her  to  Lacedsemon,§  there  herself  to  die  as  a  satisfaction 
to  those  whose  death  she  has  caused.  When  she  asks  whether 
she  may  be  heard  in  defence  of  herself,  he  answers  summarily — 

ohK  Iq  Xoyovc  cX^XuO',  &XXci  tre  KTtywy.^ 
She  then  delivers  a  sophistical  speech,^  and  pleads  that  she  could 
not  be  guilty  in  yielding  to  a  passion  which  even  Jupiter  could 
not  resist,  while  she  retaliates  abuse  on  Menelaus  for  leaving  ber 
exposed  to  temptation.  Q^antu7n  mutaia  I  As  respects  £>ei- 
phobus,  however,  she  declares  that  she  only  yielded  to  force,  and 
that  she  was  often  detected,  after  the  death  of  Paris,  in  endeavours 
to  escape  over  the  wall  to  the  Greeks. 

In  the  Helen  of  Eunpides  we  have  also  an  example  of  the  rude 
manner  in  which  characters  not  understood,  and  taken  to  be  in- 
consistent by  those  who  failed  to  understand  them,  were  torn  in 
pieces,  and  how  the  several  fragments  started  anew  each  for  itself 
on  the  stream  of  tradition.  In  Homer  we  have  the  touching 
contrast  between  the  chastity  of  Helen's  mind,  and  the  unlawful 
condition  in  which  she  lived.  The  latter,  taken  separately,  was 
presumed  to  imply  an  unchaste  soul ;  the  former  a  lawful  condi- 
tion. Instead  therefore  of  the  one  narrative  we  have  two ;  a  shade 
or  counterfeit  of  Helen  plays  the  part  of  the  adulteress  with  Paris, 
while  the  true  and  living  Helen  remains  concealed  in  Egypt, 
keeping  pure  her  husband's  bed,  so  that,  though  her  uame  has 
become  infamous,  her  body  may  remain  untainted.     This  latter 

•  Hecuba,  429, 924^1.  f  Troades,  132,  377.  X  770. 
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tradition  is  chiefly  raluable  because  it  marks  the  mode  of  transi- 
tion from  the  Homeric  to  the  spurious  representations,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  early  poets  that  they  were  not  preserving 
the  tradition  of  Homer.  A  scheme,  however,  constructed  of  such 
flimsy  materials  could  not  live;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  cha- 
racter of  Helen  the  wife  was  fcnrgotten^  that  of  Helaa  the  volup- 
tuary was  preserved. 

From  the  vituperation  and  disgrace  of  Helen  in  most  of  the 
l^js  of  Euripides,  we  pass  to  the  elaborate  panegyric  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  'E<yx<tfpi(oy  of  Isocrates.  And  now  with  the 
^we  of  time  we  find  a  further  depression  of  the  moral  standard. 
We  have  here  in  its  most  absolute  form  the  deification  of 
Dwuty ;  0  ou^viraroy  xai  ri^i«iraTov  koI  ^sioraTov  rwjt  i^rcjv  ? ^riv.* 
Bot  it  is  totally  disjoined  from  purity.  He  does  not  warrant  and 
fflpport  his  eulogy  upon  Helen  by  recurring  to  the  true  Homeric 
representation  of  her ;  but  he  boldly  declares  the  high  value  of 
stomal  enjoyment,t  commends  the  ambition  of  Paris  to  acquire 
an  unrivalled  possession  and  a  close  affinity  with  the  gods,  and 
f^es  in  the  war  only  a  proof  of  the  immense  and  just  estimation 
w  which  both  parties  held  so  great  a  treasure,^  without  the 
smallest  scruple  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  acquired 
or  held.  We  may  now  turn  to  the  Helaa  of  Virgil,  which 
represents  the  destructive  process  in  its  last  stage  of  exaggera<* 
tion,  and  leaves  nothing  more  for  the  Spirit  of  havoc  to  devise. 

In  JEn.  i.  650  she  is  declared  to  have  gougkt  Troy  and  unlawful 
miptials,  instead  of  having  been  carried  away  against  her  will. 
In  iEn.  vi.  513  she  is  represented  as  having  made  use  of  the 
religious  orgies  on  the  fatal  night  to  invite  the  Greeks  into  Troy ; 
^j  after  first  carefully  removing  all  weapons  for  defence,  to 
have  opened  the  apartment  of  her  sleeping  husband  Deiphobus 
^Menelaus,  in  the  hope  of  disarming  the  resentment  of  one 
whom  she  had  so  deeply  wronged.  But  even  this  passage  has 
Pfohably  done  less  towards  occupying  the  modem  mind  with  the 
^ified  idea  of  Helen,  than  one  of  most  extraordinary  scenic 
P^eur  in  the  second  ^neid ;  where  .£neas  relates  how  he  saw 
l^er,  the  common  curse  of  her  own  country  and  of  Troy,  crouch- 
^g  by  the  altar  of  Vesta,  amidst  the  lurid  flames  of  the  final 
^^^^oflagration,  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Menelaus. 

^  nia  sibi  infestos  eversa  ob  Pergama  Teucros 
Et  poenas  Danaiim  et  desert!  conjugis  iras 
Praemetuens,  Trojse  et  patriaB  communis  Erynnis, 
AboUorat  sese,  atque  aris  invisa  sedebat.' 

uEn.  ii.  571-4. 
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And  then,  in  language,  the  giowing  magnificence  of  which  serves 
to  hide  the  Ytry  paltry  diaracter  of  the  sentiment,  .£neas  pro- 
ceeds to  announce  that  he  was  about  to  slay  the  woman  who 
according  to  himself  had  lived  far  ten  years  as  a  friend  among  his 
friends,  when  his  mother  Venus  appeared  and  reminded  him 
that  on  the  whole  he  might  do  better  to  think  about  saving,  if 
possible,  his  own  father,  wife,  and  boy. 

Thus  in  the  Helen  of  Virgil  we  have  splendid  personal  beaotj 
combined  with  an  accumulation  of  the  most  profoundly  odious 
moral  featares.  She  is  lost  in  sensuality,  a  traitress  alike  to 
Greece  and  to  Troy,  willing  to  make  miserable  victims  of  others 
in  the  hope  of  purchasing  her  own  immunity:  all  her  deep 
remorse  and  sorrow,  all  her  tenderness  and  modesty,  blotted  out 
from  her  character,  and  the  void  filled  by  the  detestation  with 
which  both  Greeks  and  Trojans  regarded,  as  indeed  they  might 
well  regard,  such  a  monster,     fiut  we  pass  on. 

Among  all  the  proofs  of  the  vast  scope  of  Homer*s  mind,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  to  be  found  in  the  twin  characters  of  his 
prime  heroes  or  protagonists.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  taken  a  sur- 
vey of  human  nature  in  its  utmost  breadth  and  depth,  and,  find- 
ing that  he  had  not  the  means  to  establish  a  perfect  equilibrium 
between  its  highest  powers  when  all  in  full  development,  had 
determined  to  represent  them,  with  reference  to  the  two  great 
functions  of  intellect  and  passion,  in  two  immortal  figures.  In 
each  of  the  two,  each  of  these  elements  has  been  represented  with 
an  extraordinary  power,  yet  so  that  the  sovereignty  should  rest 
in  Achilles  with  the  one,  and  in  Ulysses  with  the  other.  But 
the  depth  of  emotion  in  Ulysses  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
male  character  of  tiie  poems,  except  Achilles,  only  it  is  hidden 
frt>m  view  because  under  the  mastery  of  his  wisdom.  And 
so  a  far  greater  power,  directed  to  tfie  purpose  of  self-com- 
mand and  self-repression,  is  shown  us  in  Achilles  than  in  any 
other  character  except  Ulysses ;  but  this  also  is  in  partial  eclipse, 
because  the  injustice,  ingratitude,  scorn,  and  meanness  which 
Agamemnon  concentrates  in  the  robbery  of  a  beloved  object  from 
him,  appeal  so  irresistibly  to  the  passionate  side  of  his  nature  as 
to  bring  it  out  in  overpowering  proportions. 

These  being  the  leading  ideas  of  ^e  two  characters.  Homer 
has  equipped  each  of  them  with  the  apparatus  of  a  f ttU-fomishmJ 
man ;  and  in  apportioning  to  each  his  share  of  other  qu^^ities 
and  accomplisfamente,  he  has  made  siach  a  distribotaon  ^  on  the 
whole  would  give  the  best  balance  and  th#»  Miost  satisfactory 
general  result  Tbus  it  ia  plain  that  the  character  of  Achilles, 
covering  as  it  did  volcanic  passions,  was  in  danger  of  degenerating; 
into  freuEy.     Hom^  has,  therefore,  assigned  to  him  a  peculiar 
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refinemeiit.  His  leisure  is  beguiled  with  song,  consecrated  to 
tbe  ftchierreiiienti  of  ancieni  heroes ;  he  has  the  finest  tact,  and 
is  bj  fiff  the  greatest  gendemany  of  all  the  warriors  of  the  poems ; 
even  personal  ornaments  to  set  off  his  transcendent  beantj  are  not 
beneath  his  notice,  a  tndt  which  woald  have  been  misplaced  in 
Ulysses,  ludicrous  in  Ajax,  and  which  is  in  Paris  contemptible, 
bat  which  has  iCs  advantage  in  Achilles  because  it  is  a  simple 
accessory  subordiBate  to  greater  matters,  and  because,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it  is  a  weight  placed  in  the  scale  opposite  to  that 
wfaidi  threatens  to  preponderate,  and  to  mar  bj  violence  the 
bannony  of  the  character. 

Li  the  same  waj,  as  Uljsses  is  distinguished  bj  a  never- 
&iling  presence  of  mind,  forethought,  and  mastery  over  emotion, 
so  the  danger  for  him  lies  on  the  side  of  an  undue  predominance 
of  the  calculating  element,  which  threatens  to  reduce  him  from 
the  heroic  standard  to  the  low  level  of  a  vulgar  utilitarianism. 
Here,  as  before,  Homar  has  been  ready  with  his  remedies.  He 
exhibits  to  us  this  great  prince  and  statesman  as  bearing  also  a 
character  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and  makes  him,  the  pro- 
foandest  and  most  astute  man  of  the  world,  represent  the  veiy 
childhood  of  the  human  race  in  his  readiness  to  ply  the  sickle  (nt 
to  drive  the  plough.*  Above  all,  and  this  is  the  prime  safeguaid 
of  his  character,  he  makes  Ulysses  a  model  of  the  domestic 
affecti<ms  for  hexoes.  The  emotion  of  Hector  in  the  Sixth 
Iliad,  and  of  Priam  in  the  Twenty-fourth,  are  not  capable  of 
comparison  with  those  of  Ulysses,  because  tfieirs  are  the  products 
'  of  great  junctures  of  danger  and  aiOQiction  respectively,  while  his 
exUfait  and  indeed  compose  the  settled  and  standing  bent  of  his 
iooL  He  alone,  of  all  the  chieftains  who  were  beneath  the  walls 
of  Troy,  is  full  of  the  near  recollecti<m  oi  his  son,  his  Telemachus  ;t 
bis  desire  and  ambition  never  pass  indeed  beycmd  barren  Ithaca, 
but  his  daily  thought  through  long  years  c^  wanderings  is  U> 
return  there,^  to  see  the  very  smoke  curling  upward  from  its 
dumneys,  and  the  channs  of  a  goddess  are  a  pain  to  him  be* 
cause  they  keep  him  from  Penelope.  § 

Such  was  the  care  with  which,  in  each  of  these  great  and 
wonderful  characters,  Homer  provided  against  an  exclusive  pre- 
dominance of  their  leading  trait.  But  in  vain.  Achilles,  more 
slowly,  howerer,  than  his  rival,  passed  with  later  authors  into  the 
^•*4  beast ;  Ulysses  descended  at  a  leap  into  the  mere  shopman 
of  poft^lrs  and  war;  and  it  is  singular  to  see  how,  when  once  Ae 
bans  of  the  Outnu-ter  had  been  vulgarized,  and  the  k<7  to  its 

*  Od.  xnii.  d66-75.  f  IL  ii.  960.  X  Od.  i.  58.        §  Od.  v.  215-20. 
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movements  lost,  it  came  to  be  drawn  in  attitudes  opposed  to  the 
very  broadest  and  most  undeniable  of  the  Homeric  delineations. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  political  character  of  Ulysses  more 
remarkable  than  his  power  of  setting  himself  in  sole  action 
against  a  multitude ;  whether  we  take  him  in  the  government  of 
his  refractory  crew  during  his  wanderings;  or  in  the  body  of 
the  Horse,  when  a  sound  would  have  ruined  the  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  so  that  he  laid  his  strong  hand  over  the  jaws  of  the 
babbler  Anticlus;  or  in  the  stem  preliminaries  to  his  final 
revenge  upon  the  suitors;  or  in  the  desperate  crisis  of  the 
second  Iliad,  when  by  his  fearless  courage,  decision,  and  activity 
he  saves  the  Greek  army  from  total  and  shameful  failure.  And 
yet,  just  as  the  Mahometans  were  railed  at  by  the  poets  of  Italy 
— indeed  of  Christendom — in  the  character  of  image-worship- 
pers, so  Ulysses  is  held  up  to  scorn  in  Euripides  as  a  mere 
waiter  upon  popular  favour.     Thus  in  the  Hecuba  he  is — 

6  TfoiKtXoippwy, 
xiric,  ^^vXoyoc,  iri/jLoxopi^rrji:. 

Now,  when  the  most  glaring  and  characteristic  facts  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Homer  can  be  thus  boldly  traversed,  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  astonishment  at  any  other  kind  of  misrepresentation. 
As  when  Hecuba  laments,  in  the  Troadcs,*  that  her  lot  is  to  be 
the  captive  of  the  base,  faithless,  malignant,  all-stinging  maker 
of  mischief.  Such  is  the  standing  type  of  Ulysses  in  the  after- 
tradition.  Whenever  anything  bad  is  to  be  done,  he  is  the  ever- 
ready  as  well  as  profoundly  able  instrument.  I 
The  Second  Epistle  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace  is  full  of 
interest  with  reference  to  this  subject,  because  in  it  he  gives  us 
the  result  of  his  recent  reperusal  of  the  Homeric  poems  at  Pne- 
neste.  And  accordingly  we  find  here  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  Ulysses  of  the  Greek  drama.  He  seems  to  have  struck 
Horace  at  this  time  more  forcibly,  or  more  favourably,  than  any 
other  Homeric  character ;  for  after  describing  in  strong  terms 
what  was  amiss  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Iroy,  he 
makes  this  transition — 

'  Rursus  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssen.' 

He  considers  this  hero  as  the  conqueror  of  Troy,  and  notices  his 
self-restraint  and  indomitable  courage  in  adversity.  Such  was  «*»• 
advantage  of  an  impression  fresh  from  the  Homeric  text  instead 
of  those  drawn  from  the  muddy  source  of  the  cu"«**t  traditions. 

♦  Tro.  285-9,  1216.  , 
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h  does  not  diminish  bat  enhances  the  compliment,  when  the 
acQte  but  Epicurean  writer  goes  on  to  intimate,  in  more  than 
half-earnest,  that  these  virtues  of  Ulysses  were  too  high  for  imi- 
tation, and  that  he  himself  was  content  rather  to  follow  the  suitors 
of  Penelope  and  the  easy  life  of  the  youths  about  Alcinous.* 

Bot  if  some  small  instalment  of  justice  was  thus  done  by 
Honure  to  the  Homeric  Ulysses,  Virgil  withdrew  the  boon,  and 
was  careful  to  reproduce,  without  mitigation  or  relief,  the  worst 
features  of  the  worst  form  of  the  character.  With  him  it  is 
Ulysses  who  is  chosen  to  play  the  slayer  of  Palamedes  and  the 
betrayer  of  Sinon,t  and  to  lead  the  party  which,  conducted  by 
Uelen,  was  to  massacre  Deiphobus  in  his  chamber.^  On  account 
of  his  fierce  cruelty,  even  Ithaca  is  cursed  by  JEnesiS  as  he 
passes  near  it  Once  he  is  called  infelixy  by  way  of  compliment ; 
bat  his  name  in  few  cases  escapes  the  affix  of  some  abusive 
epithet,  drawn  alike  from  inhumanity  or  from  cunning,  it  seems 
to  matter  little  which.  § 

The  character  of  Achilles  was  more  fortunate  In  the  handling 
it  experienced  from  the  Greek  drama  than  that  of  Ulysses.  In 
the  iphigenia  of  Euripides,  the  hero  of  the  Iliad  appears  as  a 
faithful  lover  and  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  warrior.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  lost  altogether  the  breadth  of  touch  and  largeness 
of  scope  with  which  it  is  drawn  in  Homer.  We  miss  entirely 
tbat  unfathomable  power  of  intellect,  of  passion,  and  even  of 
body,  all  combined  in  one,  which  carry  the  Achilles  of  Homer 
beyond  every  other  human  example  in  the  quality  of  grandeur, 
and  make  it  touch  the  limits  of  the  superhuman.  There  is 
nothing  said  or  done  by  the  Achilles  of  Euripides,  nothing 
Teported  of  him  or  assigned  to  him,  no  impression  borne  into  a 
r^ei^s  mind  concerning  him,  which  would  not  have  been  per- 
fectly suitable  to  other  warriors ;  for  example,  to  the  Diomed 
of  Homer.  He  falls  back  into  a  class,  and  becomes  a  member 
of  it  instead  of  being  a  creation  paramount  and  alone — alone  for 
erer  in  his  grandeur,  amidst  the  famous  memories  of  other  heroes, 
DO  less  truly  than  he  was  alone  in  his  separate  encampment 
duing  the  continuance  of  the  Wrath. 

With  Pindar  Achilles  appears  in  a  different  dress.  He  is 
here  conceived  without  mind,  as  a  youth  marvellous  in  strength, 
hardihood,  and  swiftness  of  foot,  growing  up  into  a  mighty 
mrrior.g  I'he  Achilles  of  Pindar  is  but  a  small  fragment 
indeed,  broken  away  from  the  Achilles  of  Homer. 

Catullus,  in  his  beautiful   poem  on   the  Nuptials  of  Peleus 

*  Hor.  Epist.  L  2, 1-31.  f  •£».  ii.  90  et  aeqq,  %  Ma,  vi.  6S8. 

%  JBok.  ill.  S72.  0  Pind.  Nem.  iiL  43-64. 

Vol.  102.— iVb.  203.  R  ^         and 
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and  Thetis,  bad  a  rare  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  glories 
of  Achilles.  And  he  is  made  the  main  subject  of  the  nuptial 
song,  properly  so  called  ;  yet  nothing  of  him  is  really  celebcaled 
by  the  poet,*  except  his  valour  and  his  swiftness ;  all  the  rest- 
is  simple  amplification  and  embellishment  It  seems  by  this 
time  to  have  been  forgotten,  that  the  Homeric  Achilles  had  a 
soul. 

The  discernment  of  Horace  did  not  enable  him  to  escape  from 
the  popular  delusions. 

*  Impiger,  iraeundus,  inexorabilis,  acer 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis.'t 

The  character  is  exhibited  here  in  a  light  at  once  feeble  and 
misleading,  for  its  cardinal  point  is  made  to  be  the  supremacy 
*  of  force  over  right.  Now  in  Homer  it  is  a  sense  that  right 
has  been  deeply  violated  which  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  his 
exasperation.  He  does  not  view  the  question  as  one  of  meum 
and  tuum  only,  or  even  mainly.  His  eye  is  first  upon  the  gross 
wrong  done,  and  only  then  upon  himself  as  the  subject  of  it 
He  resists  Agamemnon's  claim ;(  for  a  compensation  when  it  is 
urged  not  against  him  but  against  the  Greeks  at  large  ;  §  and  he 
bursts  out  into  indignant  vituperation  of  the  greedy  king  before 
Agamemnon  has  threatened  to  take  Briseis,  and  when  he  has 
only  insisted  that,  if  the  Greeks  do  not  compensate  him,  he  will 
then  help  himself  to  the  prize  either  of  Achilles  or  of  Ajax  or 
of  Ulysses.  In  truth  he  is  the  assertor  of  the  supremacy  of  law 
over  will,  much  more  than  of  force  over  law ;  and  there  is  the 
greatest  difference  between  pushing  a  sound  and  true  principle 
even  to  gross  excess,  and  proceeding  from  the  outset  upon  a 
false  one.  The  former,  not  the  latter,  is  the  case  of  the  Achilles 
of  the  Iliad. 

The  poet  Statins  determined  to  found  a  poem  on  the  man 
Achilles,  and  to  exhibit  his  whole  career,  in  which  Homer  had 
stopped  short — 

*  Nos  ire  per  omnem 

(Sic  amor  est)  heroa  veils 

.     .     •    sed  tot&  juvenem  deducere  Trojl'H 

We  are  therefore  perhaps  entitled  to  expect  from  him  a  fulkr 
and  more  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  character  thaa  waft 
usual,  although  the  narrative  is  broken  off.     The  five  books  whi<Ji 

*  EpithaL  Pel.  and  Thet.  389-372. 

t  Hor.  A.  P.  120.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  mthlesa  Bentley  stmck  out 
even  the  honoratum  of  the  text,  and  with  more  of  aadacitj  even  than  of  ingenuity 
put  in  Homer0mn, 

t  U.  i.  122.  §  149.  I  Stat.  AchUl.  i. 
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remain  of  this  work  do  not  bring  him  so  far  as  to  the  plains  of 
Troy ;  but  we  leare  him  on  the  voyage  from  Scyros  to  Troas. 
Jhej  are  chiefly  occupied,  therefore,  with  his  residence  ther« 
in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden,  and  with  the  incidents  of  his  stay. 

Now  the  story  of  Achilles  at  Scyros,  and  of  his  connexion 
with  Deidamia,  harmonises  with  one  side  of  his  character  as  it  is 
cbawn  in  Homer.  It  is  evident  that  his  personal  beauty  was  not 
lest  graceful  than  manly,  and  he  alone  of  the  Greek  chieftains  is 
related  to  hare  worn  ornaments  of  gold.  Therefore  that  in  the 
(lays  of  his  youth  he  should  wear  the  dress  of  maidens,  and  pass 
for  one  of  them,  is  at  any  rate  in  accordance  with  a  particular 
point  of  the  Homeric  tradition,  though  little  adequate  to  its  lofty 
tone  as  a  whole.  But  this  particular  point  is  just  what  Statins 
contrires  wholly  to  let  drop,  and  he  shows  us  Achilles  like  the 
sham  Anne  Page,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,*  ^  as  a  great 
lubberly  boy,'  neither  careful  nor  able  to  give  any  grace  to  the 
movement  of  his  limbs.     For  in  the  dance— 

'  Nee  servare  vices  nee  jungere  hrachia  curat : 
Tunc  inolles  gressus,  tunc  aspematur  am  ictus 
Plus  solito,  rumpitque  choros,  et  plurima  turbat.' 

Nor  does  he  appear  at  all  to  have  apprehended  the  main  ideas 
of  the  Homeric  character.  In  the  Iliad,  the  education  which 
Achilles  receives  is  the  ordinary  education  of  men  of  his  rank, 
and  his  transcendent  powers  in  after  life  are  due  to  a  just,  no 
more  than  a  just,  development  of  his  extraordinary  original  gifts. 
Bat  in  Statins  he  is  represented  as  having  owed  everything  to 
the  peculiar  training  of  Chiron,  whose  semiferine  life  he  shared, 
so  that  his  diet  in  childhood  consisted  of  the  raw  entrails  of  lions 
and  the  marrow  of  half-dead  she-wolves  I  His  mind,  indeed,  was 
Dot  overlooked  amidst  these  brutalities,  for  he  learns  almost 
evexything  that  can  be  learned ;  but  Statins,  as  might  be  expected, 
completely  drops  out  of  his  political  education  what  is  its  main 
element  in  Homer,  namely^  the  art  of  government  over  man  by 
speech.  Instead  of  this,  Chiron  the  Centaur  teaches  him  those 
rales  of  justice  by  whiph  he  had  himself  been  wont  to  govern 
CeQtaar8.f 

To  the  same  age  with  the  AchiUeis  of  Statins  belongs  the 
Tr9ade$  of  Seneca.  However  this  play  may  be  criticised  as  a 
study,  like  the  others  of  the  same  author,  for  the  closet  only,  and 
however  it  may  betray  the  choice  of  Euripides  for  a  model, 
it  is  by  some  degrees  bett^  in  the  conception  and  use  of  some 
&mons  Homeric  characters  than  any  production  since  the  time  of 

•  Act  y.te,  5;  t  AcWDeif,  v.  163. 

R  2  JEschylus. 
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JE%chy\ns.  The  character  of  Andromache,  if  it  has  not  ceased 
to  be  theatrical,  is  full  at  least  of  intense  affection  all  still  cen- 
tering in  Hector.  Ulysses,  though  reviled  by  that  matron  in  her 
passionate  grief,  at  least  does  the  humane  action  of  allowing  her 
i^ome  time  to  weep  before  the  sentence  of  Calcbas  is  executed 
upon  Astyanaz,  and  shows  something  too  of  the  intellect  of  his 
antitype.*  Helen  is  exhibited  not  as  vicious,  but  as  wanting  ia 
firmness  of  character.  She  is  solicited,  and  she  undertakes,  to 
allure  Polyxena  to  her  immolation,  under  the  name  of  a  bridal 
with  Neoptolemus,  commences  the  performance  of  this  false  part 
with  self-reproach,  and  then,  challenged  by  Andromache,  quits 
it  and  avows  the  truth.f 

But  here  we  find  a  new  form  of  departure  from  the  ancient  and 
genuine  tradition.  The  principal  motive  with  the  Greeks  for 
putting  Astyanax  to  death  is  a  terrified  recollection  of  his  father 
Hector,  and  a  dread  lest,  upon  attaining  to  manhood,  he  should 
avenge  his  own  country  against  Greece.  Again,  Andromache,  as 
it  were,  threatens  Ulysses,  by  invoking  the  shade  of  her  hus- 
band— 

^  Bumpe  fatorum  moras ; 

Molire  terras,  Hector,  ut  Ulyssen  domes ! 

Tel  umbra  satis  es/  % 

A  strange  inversion  of  the  scale  drawn  by  Homer. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  we  moved  among  the  Greeks 
and  among  the  earlier  Romans,  the  corrupting  process  acted  only 
upon  each  of  the  Homeric  creations  by  itself,  and  there  was  no 
cause  at  work  which  went  to  alter  and  pervert  wholesale  their 
collective  relations  to  one  another. 

But  from  the  period  when  the  ^neid  appeared,  or  at  least  sd 
soon  as  it  became  the  normal  poem  of  the  Roman  literature,  a 
new  cause  was  in  operation  which^  without  mitigating  in  anjl 
degree  the  previous  agencies,  introduced  a  new  one,  and  began  U 
disturb  the  positions  of  the  two  grand  sets  of  characters,  Greel 
and  Trojan,  relatively  to  one  another. 

Virgil  had  sought  to  give  to  the -Caesars  the  advantage  of  a  hol<l 
upon  royal  antiquity  by  fabulous  descent.  He  had  before  him  th^ 
choice  between  Greece  and  Troy,  which  alike  and  alone  enjoy^e^ 
a  world-wide  honour.  He  could  not  hesitate  which  to  selecl 
The  Greek  histories  were  too  near  and  too  well  known.  Besides 
the  Greek  dynasties  generally  had  dwindled  before  they  disap 
peared.  The  splendour  of  the  Pelopids  in  particular  had  beot 
quenched  in  calamity  and  crime,  and  no  other  of  the  Homeiri 

*   Seneca,  Troadee,  765.    Ibid.  609  et  teqq, 
t  Act  iv.  X  Ibid.  685. 
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lines  had  attained  to  great  political  inflaence  or  falftoric  fame. 
Bat  the  family  of  Priam  had  fallen  gloriously  in  fighting  for 
hearth  and  altar:  it  had  disappeared  from  history  in  its  full 
glory.  ^  Magna  mei  sub  terras  ibat  imago.'  Virgil  chose  too  the 
house  which  was  most  ancient,  and  which  traced,  as  that  of 
Agamemnon  did  not,  a  known  lineage  up  to  Jupiter. 

From  this  cause,  both  in  the  i^neid  itself  and  afterwards,  the 
Trojan  characters  were  set  upon  stilts,  and  the  Greeks  were  left 
to  take  their  chance.  Besides  the  loss  of  equilibrium,  and  the 
allowed  predominance  of  coarser  elements,  which  we  have  to 
hunent  in  the  Greek  handling  of  them,  we  now  see  them  pass 
cren  into  insignificance.  The  Diomed  of  Arpi  is  a  person 
wholly  unmarked;  and  he,  as  well  as  all  his  countrymen,  is 
treated  by  Virgil  simply  with  a  view  to  enhanced  effect  in  the 
interest  attaching  to  his  Trojan  characters ;  whereas  the  key  to 
all  Homer's  dispositions  in  the  Iliad  is  to  be  found  in  the  recol- 
lection that  lie  dealt  with  everything  Trojan  in  the  manner  which 
was  recommended  and  required  by  his  Greek  nationality.  From 
this  time  forward  we  find  the  palm  both  of  valour  i|nd  of  wisdom 
completely  carried  over  from  the  Greek  to  the  Trojan  side:  the 
heroes  of  Homer  remain  like  unhewn  boulders  on  the  plain, 
erode,  grross,  indistinguishable  masses  of  cunning  or  ferocity. 

Virgil  gave  the  tone  in  this  respect  not  only  to  the  literature 
of  ancient  Rome  but  to  that  of  Christian  Italy.  For  this  reason, 
we  may  presume,  among  others,  Orlando,  the  prime  hero  of  the 
Italian  romance,  is  modelled  upon  Hector.  He  is  in  many 
respects  a  very  grand  conception.  Pulci,  in  describing  his 
death,  rises  even  to  the  sublime  when  he  says  there  is 

'  Un  Dio,  ed  una  Fede,  ed  uno  Orlando.' 

Still  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Bojardo  as  well  as  in  Ariosto  the 
purer  traces  of  the  Homeric  arrangement  so  far  remain,  that 
Orlando,  although  he  is  the  type  of  the  Christian  chivalry,  yet, 
as  he  resembles  Hector  in  piety  and  virtue,  so  likewise  retains 
his  likeness  in  this  respect,  that  he  is  not  the  most  formidable  or 
valiant  warrior.  In  Ariosto  particularly  he  is  inferior  to  Man- 
dricardo,  to  Rodomonte,  and  most  of  all — but  this  for  personal 
and  prudential  reasons — to  Ruggiero :  who  perhaps  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  the  Ajax,  the  Diomed,  and  the  Achilles,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Orlando  Furioso. 

And  now  the  fancy  for  derivation  from  a  Trojan  stock,  of 
which  Virgil  had  set  the  fashion,  re-appeared.  Ariosto  at  great 
length  and  in  the  most  formal  manner  establishes  this  lineage 
for  his  patrons,  the  family  of  Este.  It  passed  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy,  into  these  then  remote  isles.     A  Trojan  origin 
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was  ascribed  to  the  English  nation,  and  the  authority  of  Homer 
as  to  character  and  history  was  openly  renounced  by  Dryden. 

*  My  faithful  scene  from  true  records  shall  tell 
How  Trojan  valour  did  the  Greek  excel : 
Your  great  forefathers  shall  their  fame  regain, 
And  Homer's  angry  ghost  repine  in  vain.'* 

In  Oxford,  at  the  revival  of  classical  letters,  the  name  of  Trojans 
was  assumed  by  those  who  were  adverse  to  the  Greek  studies, 
and  who,  having  nothing  but  a  name  to  rely  on,  doubtless  chose 
the  best  they  could. 

In  the  ^Jerusalem'  of  Tasso  we  find  imitations  which  are 
invested  with  greater  interest  than  the  remote  copies  commonly 
circulated,  because,  from  the  large  infusion  of  Homer*s  arrange- 
ments into  the  plot  of  the  poem,  we  may  conclude  with  reason 
that  they  were  in  all  likelihood  drawn  immediately  from  the  ori- 
ginal. Some  of  these  personages,  too,  are  in  so  far  closely  imi- 
tated from  Homer,  that  Tasso  has  spent  little  or  nothing  of  his 
own  upon  them,  but  has  simply  equipped  them  with  as  much  of 
the  Homeric  Idea  as  he  thought  available. 

The  most  successful  among  them  is  Godfrey,  modelled,  but 
also  perhaps  improved,  upon  Agamemnon,  who  is  by  no  means 
in  our  view  one  of  the  greater  characters  of  the  Iliad,  though  he 
has  been  incautiously  called  by  Mitford  *  ambitious,  active, 
brave,  generous,  and  humane.'  f  Agamemnon  has  indeed  that 
primary  and  fundamental  qualification  for  his  office,  the  political 
spirit,  so  to  term  it,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility,  which  are  so 
well  developed  in  Godfrey;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  is  really 
entitled  to  be  called  either  brave,  or  generous,  or  humane.  Aga- 
memnon's character  is  well  adapted  to  its  place  and  purpose  in 
the  Iliad;  in  any  more  general  view,  Godfrey's  both  stands 
higher  in  the  moral  sphere,  and  forms  a  better  poetic  whole. 

While  the  part  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad  is  apparently  assigned 
to  Rinaldo,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  Tasso  meant  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hero  to  carry  corresponding  marks  of  resemblance. 
In  what  may  be  called  a  by-place  of  his  poem,  he  has  made  a 
palpable  attempt  to  reproduce  both  Achilles  and  Ulysses  under 
the  names  of  Argante  and  Alete,  who  appear  as  envoys  from  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  to  the  Frankish  camp.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
former  Tasso  has  translated  the  two  lines  that  describe  Achilles 
in  Horace,  adding  a  spice  of  the  Virgilian  Mezentius. 

♦  Prologue  toDryden's  Troilus  and  Cressida ;  and  again  in  the  Epilogue  spokezK 
by  Thersites  :— 

'  Yon  British  fools,  of  the  old  Trojan  stock.' 

+  Hist,  Greece,  cb.  i.  sect.  iv. 
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^  ImpazieDte  ioesortlril  fero 
Nell'  arme  infkdcabil  ed  invitto 
D'  ogoi  Dio  sprezzatore,  e  chi  ripone 
Nella  spada  sua  legge  e  sua  ragiooe.'  * 

Accordingly,  Argante  proves  to  be  the  prime  warrior  on  the 
Pa^fm  fide,  and  kis  character  described  in  these  lines  is  consist- 
eodj  carried  through. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Tasso  has  left  on  record  the  mark 
that  Achilles  was  in  his  mind,  for  it  is  only  the  most  debased 
edition  of  Achilles  to  whom  Argante  bears  the  slightest  resem- 
Waoce.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Alete.  Of  humble  origin, 
he  rises  to  high  honours  by  his  powers  of  invention  and  of  speech, 
and  bj  the  pliability  of  his  character.  Prompt  in  fiction,  adroit 
inlaying  snares,  a  master  of  the  disguised  calumnies  ^ehe  scmo 
ixcuse^  e  pajon  lodij*  ^  he  evidently  recalls  the  caricatures  which 
for  two  thousand  years  had  circulated  under  the  name  of  the 
Homeric  Ulysses.  Thus  Tasso's  acquaintance  with  the  text, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  did  not  avail  to  bring  him  nearer  to 
"ftic  truth  as  regarded  those  sovereign  creations  of  the  genius  of 
Homer.  So  true  it  is,  both  in  this  and  in  other  matters,  that, 
when  corrupt  traditions  have  had  long  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind,  they  form  an  atmosphere  which  we 
inhale  long  before  consciousness  begins.  Hence  the  false  colours 
with  which  we  have  thus  been  surreptitiously  imbued,  long  sur- 
vive the  power  or  even  the  act  of  recurrence  to  the  original 
standards,  which  rarely  takes  place  with  such  a  concentration  of 
the  mind  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  double  process,  first  of 
disentangling  itself  from  the  snares  of  a  false  conception,  and 
secondly,  of  building  up  for  itself,  and  this  from  the  very  ground, 
a  true  one. 

In  the  Troilus  and  Cressida,  of  which  Shakspeare  had  at  least 
a  share,  we  see  perhaps  one  of  the  lowest  and  latest  pictures  of 
mere  mediaeval  Homerism.  The  sun  of  the  ancient  criticism 
had  set;  that  of  the  modem  bad  not  risen.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  in  this  play,  although  it  shows  the  handiwork  of  Shakspeare 
ia  some  splendid  passages,  and  much  of  beautiful  and  of  charac- 
teristic diction,  we  scarcely  find  one  single  living  trait  of  the 
Father  of  all  Bards  preserved.  Our  incomparable  dramatist, 
hj  no  fault  of  his  own,  came  in  at  the  very  end  of  that  depraved 
lineage  of  copyists,  of  which  progressive  degeneracy  is  the  neces- 
sary law.  As  is  said,^  he  followed  Lydgate ;  Lydgate  drew 
bom  a  Guido  of  Messina,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  founded 
himself  cm  Dictys  Cretensis  and  Dares  Phrygius.     Chaucer  we 

*  Gerot.  Caato  ii.  59.  f  Ibid.  58.         %  Stevens  od  Tnnlos  and  Cressida. 

^  jiresume 
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presume  had  drawn  from  the  same  sources ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
illustrative  of  the  familiarity  of  the  English  mind  with  free  in- 
stitutions under  the  Plantagenets,  that  he  speaks  without  effort 
or  surprise  of  the  'parliament'  of  Troy.  But  we  return  to  the 
so*  called  Shakspeare. 

Thersites  is  converted  into  the  modem  fool.  Diomed  struts 
upon  his  toes,  while  in  Homer  modesty  is  the  peculiar  ornament 
of  his  valour.  Ajax,  whom  Homer  has  made  lumpish  and  good> 
natured,  is  full  of  haughty  follies,  the  coxcomb  of  warriors; 
while  the  mere  bulk,  which,  combined  with  bravery,  formed  his 

feculiar  note,  is  made  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Achilles, 
t  is  still  more  grievous  to  find  his  relation  to  Patroclus  d^praded 
by  foul  insinuations  oitirely  foreign  to  the  Iliad  and  to  its 
author.  Agamemnon  is  a  mere  stage  king ;  and  it  can  be  no 
wonder  that  Nestor's  character,  which  requires  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion from  its  rounded  construction,  should  have  become  thoroughly  I 
commonplace  and  vapid.  The  same  lot  befalls  Ulysses,  who  is  i 
made  to  play  quite  a  secondary  part.  Paris,  without  any  mending 
of  his  moral  qualities,  is  allowed  to  make  a  much  more  respect- 
able figure :  the  Helen  of  Homer  reproaches  his  cowardice  ;  but 
here  he  says,  *  I  would  fain  have  armed  to-day,  but  my  Nell 
would  not  have  it  so.'  *  She  appears  as  the  mere  adulteress ; 
and  those  who  remember  how  she  is  treated  in  Homer  will  be 
able  to  measure  the  declension  that  time  and  unskilled  hands  had 
wrought,  when  they  read  the  speech  of  Diomed  describing  her  as 
follows : — 

*  She's  bitter  to  her  country :  hear  me,  Paris ! 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk :  for  every  scruple  I 

Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain :  since  she  could  speak 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath 
As,  for  her,  Greeks  and  Trojans  suflfer'd  death.'  f 

The  palm  of  pure  heroism  is  now  become  so  entirely  Hector's 
that  Achilles  only  slays  him  by  means  of  the  swords  of  his 
myrmidons,  not  by  his  own  proper  might ;  and  that,  too,  does  not 
happen  until,  wearied  and  disarmed,  he  applies  to  Achilles  to 
forego  his  vantage  4  ^  that  Ajax  says  with  very  great  propriety 
indeed, 

'  Great  Hector  was  as  good  a  man  as  he.'  § 

Shirley's  *  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,'  independently  of 
other  merits,  deserves  notice  for  a  partial  return  towards  jiist  con- 

♦  Act  iii.  8C.  1.  t  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

X  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  9.  §  Ibid.  t.  10. 

^         T       ception 
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ceptioQ  of  the  Homeric  characters.  Yet  even  here  the  claim  of 
Ajax  to  the  arms  of  Achilles  is  made  to  rest  principalljr  on  the 
impeachment  of  Ulysses  as  a  coward,  and  the  reply  of  that 
chieftain  rests  much  too  exclusively  on  setting  up  his  political 
merits  and  achievements,  as  if  he  were  strong  in  no  other  title. 
The  description  of  Ajax  may  deserve  to  be  quoted — 
*■  And  now  I  look  on  Ajax  Telamon, 

I  may  compare  him  to  some  spacious  building ; 

His  body  holds  vast  rooms  of  entertainment. 

And  lower  parts  maintain  the  offices ; 

Onlv  the  garret,  bis  exalted  head, 

Useless  for  wise  receipt,  is  filled  with  lumber.' 

Dryden  followed  Shakspeare  in  the  portion  of  this  field  which 
he  bad  selected ;  and  cast  afresh  the  subject  of  Troilus  and 
Cretsida.  He  departed  alike  from  Shakspeare  and  from  Chaucer 
bj  making  Cressida  prove  innocent,  a  supposition,  says  Scott,  no 
more  endurable  in  the  preceding  age  than  one  ^  which  should 
hare  exhibited  Helen  chaste,  or  Hector  a  coward.'  All  the  in- 
congroities  of  Shakspeare's  play  are  here  continued,  including 
the  mixture  of  the  modem  element  of  love  with  the  Greek  and 
Trojan  chivalry ;  Ajax  and  Achilles  are  depressed  to  the  same 
low  level. 

*  Ajax  and  Achilles!  two  mud  walls  of  fool, 
That  difl^  only  in  degrees  of  thickness,'  * 

sajs  Thersites ;  and  Ulysses  answers  in  a  similar  strain.  Troilus 
birlj  slays  Diomed  in  single  combat,  and  is  then  himself  slain 
bj  Achilles  in  the  crowd.  Hector  is  dispatched  behind  the 
scenes  under  the  swords  of  a  multitude  of  men.f 

A  short  time  before  this  play  of  Dryden's,  Racine  had  taken 
the  characters  of  the  Trojan  war  in  hand.  His  *  Andromaque  *" 
«h1  *  Iphigenie  *  however  afford  us  no  new  lights,  and  might  very 
^U  have  been  conceived  by  a  person  who  had  never  read  a  line 
of  Homer,  though  in  various  passages  there  are  imitations  of  the 
Homeric  text  He  was  content  in  general  to  copy  the  traditions 
of  Euripides ;  and  it  may  provoke  a  smile  to  read  an  apology  of 
bis  editor  Boisjermain  for  the  manner  in  which  Ulysses  is 
bandied  in  the  *  Iphigenie.'  Appearing,  near  the  outset  of  the 
I^cce,  as  a  personage  of  very  high  importance,  he  notwith- 
standing plays  in  the  plot  a  part  wholly  insignificant,  instead  of 
Mioming,  as  he  does  in  Euripides,  the  important  function  of 
^I'ging  the  death  of  Iphigenia  for  the  honour  and  benefit  of 
Greece.  Speaking  of  the  critics  who  blame  this  arrangement, 
the  editor  says,  they  have  failed  to  observe  that  Racine  has 

♦  Dryden't.Troil.  snd  Crew.,  set  ii.  ic  3.  t  Act  t.  ic  2. 

^adopted 
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adopted  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  Hennione  as  the  prime 
movers  against  Iphigenia,  and  that  these  produce  the  same  result 
as  might  otherwise  have  been  brought  about  by  the  reasonii^  of 
Ulysses.  The  work  of  literary  profanation  could  hardly  be 
canied  further :  it  was  not  to  be  thus  mauled  at  will  that  Homer 
constructed  his  masterpieces.  In  the  *  Andromaque/  much  as  it 
is  praised,  we  miss  still  more  egregiously  all  the  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  the  Greek  heroic  age,  and  find  ourselves  environed 
by  the  infinite  littleness  of  merely  passionate  personal  intrigues, 
of  which  self  is  the  pole  and  centre.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
satisfactory than  to  see  these  archaic  Grecian  characters,  dressed  in 
the  very  last  fashions  of  Paris,  with  speech  and  action  accordingly. 
The  total  want  of  breadth  and  depth  of  character,  and  of  eaniest- 
ness  and  resolution,  as  opposed  to  mere  violence,  is  such  that 
at  parts  of  the 'Andromaque'  we  are  almost  compelled  to  ask 
whether  we  are  reading  a  burlesque  ?  As,  for  instance,  when  we 
bear  Andromache  say  to  her  confidante, — 

*  Tu  vois  le  pouvoir  de  mes  yeux  ;'  * 
and  Hermione  threatening  her  pis  aller  lover  Orestes  with  respect 
to  Pyrrhus, — 

*  S'il  ne  meurt  aujourdliui,  je  puis  Taimer  demain.'f 
It  is  here  too  perhaps  that  we  see  carried  to  the  very  highest 
point  of  exaggeration  the  misstatement  of  t^e  relative  martial 
merits  and  performances   of  Hector  and   the  Greeks.     Them 
Hermione,  herself  a  Spartan,  describes  as 

'  Des  peuples  qui  dix  ans  ont  fui  devant  Hector ; 
Qui  cent  fois,  effray^  de  I'absence  de  FAchille, 
Dans  leur  vaisseaux  briUants  out  cberche  leur  asyle ; 
Et  qu*0D  verroit  encore,  sans  Tappui  de  son  fils 
Redemander  H^Iene  aux  Troyens  impunis.'  \ 

It  was  well  that  the  handling  of  Homer  should  cease  altogethtf 
when  the  characters  and  scenes  belonging  to  his  subject  bd 
become  so  thoroughly  un-Homeric.     An  interval  has  followed 
during  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  repose.     It  would  b 
hazardous   to   conjecture,   after  the  failures  of  so   many 
whether  they  can  ever  be  satisfactorily  reproduced.     But  it 
reserved  for  Goethe,  with  his  vigorous  grasp  of  classical  antiqoil 
to  tread  a  r^ion  bordering  upon  that  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssi 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  master's  power,  and  in  his  '  Iphigeni 
to  give  to  scenes,  events,  and  characters  of  that  regicm  the  toi 
and  colouring,  with  which  alone  they  ought  to  be  invested, 
if  the  study  and  investigation  of  Homer  shall  hereafter  be 


*  Aete  iiL  se.  ft.  f  Aote  !▼.  ic  iii.  t  Aote  iiL  se.  3. 
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on  with  a  zeal  at  all  proportioned  to  the  advantage*  we  now 
enjoy  for  the  purpose,  tbey  cannot  fail  to  accomalate  sound  and 
useful  materials  for  future  genius  to  mould  into  such  lonns  of 
true  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  shall  contribute  to  a  large  distribu- 
tion of  the  inexhaustible  Homeric  treasure  for  the  pleasnie  and 
profit  of  mankind. 


Art.  Vin. — 1.  An  Argument  against  immediately  repealing  the 
Laws  which  treat  the  Nuptial  Bond  as  indissoluble.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Keble,  M.A.     London,  1857. 

2.  Considerations  on  Divorce  a  vinculo  Matrimonii,  in  connexion 
with  Holy  Scripture,     By  a  Barrister.     London,  1857. 

3.  On  Divorce,  By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Westminster.     London,  1857. 

i  Sequel  to  the  Argument^  ^*c.     By  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  M.A. 

London,  1857. 
5.  Speech  of  Baron  Von  Gerlach  in  the  Prussian  Chamber ^  on  the 

Marriage  LaWy  with   Preface   by  Henry  Drummond,   M.P. 

London,  1857. 
€.  A  Bill  intituled  ^  An   Act  to  amend  the  Law    relating  to 

Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  in  England,*    (Brought  from 

the  Lords,  25th  June,  1857.) 

^THE  age  in  which  we  live  claims,  and  in  some  respects  deserves, 
X  the  praise  of  being  active,  prudent,  and  practical :  active  in 
tbe  fndeavour  to  detect  evils,  prudent  in  being  content  with 
United  remedies,  and  practical  in  choosing  them  according  to 
effectiveness  rather  than  to  ideology.  But  if  an  eulogist,  con- 
templating tbe  course  of  events  from  one  point  of  view,  may  hold 
^  language  without  fear  <^  confutation,  a  censor  may,  from  his 
<^posite  standing-ground,  launch  his  rebukes  with  equal  c<mfi« 
deace  and  equal  justice.  He  may  urge  that  we  are,  at  least  in 
the  sphere  of  public  affiurs,  restless,  violent,  and  feeble :  restless, 
in  our  impatience  of  evils  which  belong  to  our  human  state,  and 
ut  attempting  the  removal  of  which  we  can  hope  nothing  better 
thsn  to  exchange  them  for  others  far  more  grievous ;  violent,  in 
lajii^  irreverent  hands  upon  good  laws  and  institutions  on  account 
of  some  imperfection  which  attaches  to  them,  or  it  may  be  only 
^  our  use  of  them  ;  lastly,  and  most  of  all,  feeble  in  our  partial 
^  narrow  modes  of  handling  emergencies,  our  inability  to  solve 
pnMems  with  which  other  times  and  men  have  not  feared  to 
Si^pple*— nay,  our  incapacity  even  to  measure  the  scope  of  our 

own 
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own  argnments,  or  learn,  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  setting 
forth  under  their  guidance,  how  far  they  are  likely  to  lead  us,  and 
where  they  will  permit  or  enable  us  to  stop. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  censor  and  the  eulogist  of  the 
age  are  not,  when  thus  speaking  each  for  himself,  absolutely  in 
conflict  They  find  respectively  their  subject-matter  in  diflferent 
fields  of  legislation.  Where  the  work  to  be  done  is  mechanical 
and  external,  the  eulogist  may  be  justified.  Where  it  touches  the 
more  inward  and  subtle  forces  which  operate  upon  the  relations 
of  man,  the  censor  is  in  the  right  Appreciating  complaints  bj 
their  loudness,  and  remedies  by  the  hardihood  of  the  promises 
their  projectors  offer — choosing  subjects  according  to  the  imme- 
diate profit  or  popularity  they  will  yield,  and  not  for  real  urgency 
— thinking  more  of  the  present  than  the  past,  and  of  the 
future  less  than  either — we  forswear  the  qualities  and  invert  the 
habits  of  mind  necessary  for  an  occupation  where  men  should 
dig  deep  for  their  foundations,  and  learn  to  be  content  with  slow, 
and  for  a  long  time  perhaps  invisible,  results. 

Thus  it  is,  in  such  a  temper  and  with  such  prospects,  that  we 
appear  to  be  dealing  with  the  greatest,  oldest,  and  mofit  universal 
of  all  social  institutions,  the  great  institution  of  marriage.  An 
active  agitation  has  for  some  twenty  years  been  carried  on  against 
the  Table  of  prohibited  Degrees,  or,  in  other  words,  the  law  of 
incest ;  for  this  it  is  that  is  really  in  question.  In  regard  to  this 
subject  our  law  was  settled  with  admirable  wisdom  at  the  Be* 
formation  upon  the  basis  of  the  scriptural  prohibitions ;  and  until 
within  the  time  we  have  named  these  just  restraints  appear  to 
have  been  in  harmony  with  the  entire  public  opinion  of  the 
country;  although,  as  is  well  known,  there  were  cases,  and 
there  still  are  cases,  some  of  them  much  worse  than  that  of  tbe 
wife's  sister,  where  prohibited  marriages  are  contracted  de  facto* 
Indeed,  we  must  do  our  forefathers  of  the  last  centnxy  the 
justice  to  say,  that  their  only  legislation  upon  marriage  was 
conceived  in  the  intention  not  of  impairing,  but  of  restoring  and 
heightening  the  fences  which  enclose  the  sacred  precinct.  We 
speak  not  of  the  enactments  respecting  Royal  Marriages  in  tbe 
twelfth  year  of  George  III.  (on  which  has  been  laid  the  blame  rathci 
due  to  the  policy  pursued  under  them),  but  of  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  which  were  directed  to  the 
prevention  of  marriages  either  clandestine,  or  between  persons 
judged  to  be  incompetent  by  age.  At  that  period  these  evih 
must  have  attained,  at  least  in  the  great  towns,  to  an  alarming 
height ;  for  it  is  statfed  that  at  St  Ann's,  the  church  of  one  oJ 
the  most  populous  parishes  in  London,  the  marriages  were  bai 
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fiftj  ia  a  year,  while  those  irregularly  and  clandestinely  made 
at  *  Keith's '  were  six  thousand.* 

It  seems  to  be  a  sign  of  the  general  decay  of  the  spirit  of  tra- 
ditiooary  discipline  in  our  own  day,  that  so  determined  an  assault 
sboald  have  been  made  upon  a  part  of  the  Levitical  Prohibition^, 
1K)W  forming  the  basis  of  our  ecclesiastical  law.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  repelled  up  to  this  time  by  an  equally  determined  resist- 
ance ;  but  we  presume  that  the  assailants  are  now  cmly  lying  in 
wait  to  see  the  issue  of  the  yet  more  formidable  attack  on  the 
indissolubility  of  the  contract,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  through 
its  success,  a  vantage  ground  from  which  their  operations  will 
acquire  resistless  force. 

This  greater  movement  is  not,  as  far  as  appears,  due  to  any 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  law  of  divorce  in  Eng- 
land. That  law  is,  indeed,  beset  by  a  double  anomaly.  First, 
the  existence  of  a  very  different  law  in  Scotland,  which  at  the 
Refermation,  if  not  before  it,  deviated  from  the  general  rule  of 
Western  Christendom.  Hence  arose  an  inconvenient  conflict  of 
jonsdicticm  between  English  and  Scottish  Courts,  of  which  the 
results  may  be  read  in  a  former  number  of  this  JournaLf 
Secondly,  the  unsatisfactory  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  l^lature,  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  has,  from  time  to 
time,  granted  the  ill-starred  boon  of  divorce  a  vinculo  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  there  was  wealth  enough  to  undergo  the  heavy 
charge  necessary  for  both  the  preliminary  suits  and  a  private  Act 
of  Parliament.  But  the  passing  of  from  one  to  hsJf  a .  dozen 
divorce  bills  per  aimum^  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a 
p^cal  solecism  through  the  variance  of  Scotch  law  from  our 
own,  did  not  practically  affect  the  state  either  of  facts  S  of 
flings  for  the  mass  of  the  community  in  England  and  Ireland, 
^th  their  two  hundred  thousand  marriages  a  year.  It  was 
not  the  law  of  marriage  which  brought  itself  into  danger, 
l>Qt  rather  it  was  the  feeling  entertained,  whether  justly  or 
unjustly,  about  the  Court  by  which  that  law  was  administered, 
^he  disposal  of  a  large  part  of  the  testamentary  business  of  the 
country  under  episcoplal  authority  was  a  clear  anomaly  ;  and  what 
^"as  much  more,  it  was  one  of  those  anomalies  which  most  power- 
ful bodies  of  men  were  interested  in  attacking,  while  only  a  feeble 
one  was  arrayed  in  its  defence.  Attention  readily  passed  from 
^  Court  to  the  law  in  its  different  branches ;  and  when  once  that 
"f^xicYi  of  it,  which  dealt  with  the  contract  of  marriage  as  a  life- 
long engagement,  was  brought  under  criticism,  its  existence  could 
^t  long  remain  undisturbed :  it  was  too  Spartan  and  severe  for  the 
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relaxed  tone  of  modem  f  ociety,  and  the  other  principal  Protestant 
countries  had  long  ago  set  us  the  example  of  its  surrender.  A  G)m- 
mission  was  accordingly  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  law  of 
marriage;  and  in  the  year  1853  this  G>mmi8sion  reported 
in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  law  which  should  embody  the  prin- 
ciple of  divorce  a  vinculo  for  adultery.  Lord  Redesdale,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  dissented,  and  manfully  took  his  stand  on  the 
total  prohibition  of  divorce  as  the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  either  to  pass  by  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  Report  of  the  Commission  in  total  silence, 
or  to  speak  of  it  with  the  respect  personally  due  to  those  who 
signed  that  most  ill-omened  document  With  trivial  exceptions, 
they  took  no  original  evidence.  Tbey  did  not  examine  a  single 
divine.  They  have  not  touched  the  question  of  the  Scripture 
prohibition,  except  by  a  brief  reference,  in  a  note,  to  the  opinion, 
forsooth,  of  Beza.  They  have  not  only  not  sounded  the  depths 
of  this  great  question,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  even  to  have 
attempted  an  investigation  of  its  social,  much  less  its  religious, 
aspects.  Inconsistent  in  its  several  parts,  slovenly  and  inaccurate 
in  its  references,  the  report  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  men 
who  decided  before  they  discussed,  and  who  simply  felt  it 
necessary  to  introduce  their  recommendations  with  some  yards  of 
preface. 

Since  that  time  various  BUls  have  been  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment to  give  effect  to  these  proposals ;  but  in  all  Sessions  previous 
to  the  present  one  they  have  broken  down,  either  from  the 
pressure  of  other  public  business,  or  from  the  quarrels  of  the 
various  families  of  lawyers  over  the  contemplated  spoil.  Mean- 
time, as  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  country  never  to  consider  a 
question  of  this  kind  until  the  last  moment  but  one  before  it  is 
irrevocably  decided,  not  only  has  little  or  no  attention  been  paid 
by  the  public  to  the  menaced  innovation,  but  even  from  the 
clergy,  who  have  a  special  as  well  as  a  very  deep  interest  in  the 
matter,  it  has  as  yet  attracted  no  general  notice.  The  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Keble,  named  first  at  the  head  of  this  article,  led  the  way, 
we  believe,  in  sounding  the  alarm.  It  has  been  followed  by 
others,  among  which  we  must  highly  commend  the  careful  and 
closely-reasoned  pages  of  '  Considerations  by  a  Barrister ;'  and  the 
speech  of  Baron  Von  Gerlach,  which  should  ring  like  a  knell  in 
the  ears  of  England. 

And  the  hour  for  *  Considerations '  is  indeed  come.  A  Bill  in^ 
troduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  even  when  we  write 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  may  perhaps  before  these  pages 
can  appear  have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  Com- 
mons.    It  has   been  resolutely   opposed   by   a  portion  of  the 

r^         T  Bishops* 
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Bkhopt.  The  law  lords,  except  Lord  Wenileydale,  are  in  ita 
iiiToar.  Ita  principle  haa  been  affirmed  by  lai^e  majoritiea; 
and  thoogh  it  has  been  battered  bj  formidable  amendments,  yel 
the  promoters  have  in  all  cases  either  kept  their  ground,  or 
regamed  it  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  Committer 
carried  words  which  restrained  all  guilty  persons  from  re-marriage 
after  divorce,  but  they  were  thrown  out  at  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  Bill.  A  like  fate  befell  that  part  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  which  made  the  guilty  parties  punishable  by 
imprisonment  as  well  as  fine. 

The  parts  of  the  measure  material  to  our  inquiry  may,  as  it 
oow  stands,  be  described  as  follows.  It  ti'ansfers  to  a  secular 
court  the  entire  cognizance  of  matrimonial  causes.  It  retains 
the  judicial  separation,  or  what  is  now  called  the  ecclesiastical 
dirorce  a  mensd  et  thoro.  It  allows  the  marriage  to  be  dissolved 
as  against  the  wife  for  adultery  Mimplidter ;  as  against  the 
husband  for  incestuous  adultery,  or  bigamy,  or  adultery  with 
cmeity,  or  adultery  with  desertion  during  two  years.  The  suit 
is  to  fail  in  case  of  connivance,  or  of  condonation,  or  of  the 
estaUishment  of  the  countercharge.  The  adulterous  woman  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  be  made  a  co-respondent,  and  the  adulteroua 
man  may  be  punished  by  fine.  Liberty  to  re-marry  is  expressly 
^ven,  *  as  if  the  prior  marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  death.'  * 
There  are  other  accessory  and  directory  provisions  ;  and  of  the 
fonner,  some,  which  are  apart  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  Bill, 
seem  to  be  humanely  and  judiciously  constructed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  married  women  in  certain  cases. 

We  shall  pass  lightly  by  many  points  of  interest  in  the  dis-*> 
CQssion,  such  as  the  evident  tendency  of  this  Bill — which  esta* 
bliahes  a  Central  Court  of  Divorce,  because  the  old  method  of  pro^ 
cecding  is  accessible  only  to  the  very  rich — to  produce  by  necessary 
consequence  further  extensions  of  the  jurisdiction  to  a  number 
of  load  courts,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  equal  rights  of  the 
poor,  who  cannot  resort  to  a  metropolitan  court ;  and  the  strange 
anomaly  created  by  the  well-meant  effort  to  force  adultery  into 
the  category  of  criminal  offences :  for,  as  the  Bill  stands,  whc» 
one  only  erf  a  married  couple  is  guilty  of  adultery  punishment 
9UKf  ensue,  but  when  both  hove  been  guilty  the  suit  drops,  and 
BO  penalty  can  be  inflicted  on  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
^ever  surely  was  there  before  an  application,  either  so  prao 
tical  or  so  ludicrous,  of  the  principle  that  two  negatives  make 
<A  affirmative  I 

The  question  opened  before  us  is  as  old  and  as  wide  as  the 
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history^ of  revealed  religion ' and  of  civilized  mah.  We  can 
neither  pretend  to  exhaust  nor  even  to  skim  it ;  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  present  some  portions  of  the  argument  from  Holj 
Scripture;  and  of  the  history  of  the  question  of  Divorce.  We 
shall  also  hazard  a  few  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
policy  which  the  measure  involves,  and  to  the  particular  stiUctare 
of  the  present  Bill. 

It  is  somewhat  provoking,  in  a  case  where  weighty  and  large 
interests  are  involved,  to  see  the  earnest  labours  of  the  greatest 
minds  passed  by,  and  their  doubts  and  misgivings  contemptu- 
ously, brushed   away,    by  the  hasty  foot   of  modern  sciolism. 
Lord' Chief  ^ Justice  Campbell  is  reported  to  have  denounced,  as 
no  better  than  quibbling,  any  argument  in  contraventicm  of  his 
position  that  the  Scripture  allows  divorce  and  re-marriage  upon 
adultery  ;•  and  the  Postmaster-General  to  have  observed,  th^t, 
though  in  a  difficult  question  we  might  do  well  to  invoke  theo- 
logical aid,  yet  the  sense  of  the  Divine  Word  is  here  so  absolutely 
plain  as  to  make  it  wholly  superfluous.*     A^nst  these  great 
luminaries  from  beyond  the  Tweed,  we  shall  venture  to  oppose 
two  of  a  brilliancy  not  short  of  theirs.     The  first  is  Selden,  who 
doses  a  disquisition  on   one  vital  portion  of  the  subject,  *the 
meaning  of  a  cardinal  word  in  St.  Matthew  (v.  32),  by  the  words 
ntkil  hie  definimus  ;  cansideranda  tamen  propanimus.f   The  second 
is  St  Augustine,  who,  more  tolerant  than  our  modem  worthies, 
says  that  Scripture   is   so  obscure  upon   the  point  whether   a 
husband,  being  a  catechumen  only,  who  has  rightfully  dismissed 
an  adulterous  wife,  married  in  heathenism,  may  re-marry  without 
the  guilt  of  adultery,  that  (while  he  himself  denied  the  existence 
of  any  such  liberty)  in  his  judgment  any  one  may  go  wrongs  ial 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text  upon  this  particular  with! 
small  blame.  ^ 

Under  cover  of.  these  apologies  we  proceed  to  remark^  in  the 
first  place,  that  no  trifling  part  of  the  difficulty  qi  this  inqpii^ 
arises  from  the  uncertain  and  varied  uses  of  the  terms  employed 
in  it.  The  principal  word  of  all,  divorce,  is  used  in  three  chieJ 
senses,  all  difierent,  and  two  of  them  contradictory  to.  '^^ — 
another.  For  it  means  (1)  separation  of  a  married  pair  witt 
any  right  of  re-marriage,  (2)  die  like  separation  with  thi^  ;  ~ 
and  (3)  the  declaratory  sentence,  pronouncing  a  marriage  to 
void  ab  initio — that  is,  never  to  have  existed  in  law.  Paiej 
gives  the  word  a  sense  different  from  any  pf  these,  and  underi 
stands  by  divorce  *  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  cootraot  bj 
the  act,  and  at  the  will,  of  the  husband.'§     Against  these  aml>ii 

♦  Times  of  May  20.  t  Uxor  Ebraica,  lii.  27. 
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fHiiet  we  nnist  be  on  bor  guard.  There  is  aho  tone  dis* 
pole  npoD  the  meaniiig  of  the  Gredc  words  oiroXi/Mv,  o^itfvdu, 
-X^f^oEi.  Bot  the  most  serious  difficulty  is  that  which  arises 
oat  of  the  use  of  the  word  wo^im  (rendered  in  the  English  Bible 
fonricatiom)  in  the  Sermon  aa  the  Mount. 

Now  the  questions  to  which  we  seek  a  reply  are  these:— 
Whether  the  marriage  contract  between  Christians  can  be  dis* 
solTed  10  as  to  permit  either  or  both  parties  to  marry  again 
<»oiutently  with  the  word  of  God  ?  And  if  so,  then  for  what 
ooies  such  a  dissolution  may  take  place? 

And  we  will  begin  by  constructing  in  good  faith  the  argument 
from  Holy  Scripture,  as  we  conceive  it  may  best  be  stated  on 
behalf  of  the  Bill. 

Li  two  places  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  our  Lord  adverts  to  the 
satiject  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  contrasts  either  the  Mosaic 
fjstem  or  the  prevailing  mactice  of  the  time  with  that  which  He 
^ru  about  to  establish.  The  first  allusion  is  spontaneous,  in  the 
SenncRi  on  the  Mount,  The  second  is  drawn  from  Him  by  the 
inridbus  question  of  the  Pharisees.     In  the  first  he  says, — 

*  I  mj  nnto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  {awoXvaji)  bis  wife, 
^^OT  the  caose  of  fornication  (irapitroc  \6yov  Topvc/ac),  causeth 
^  to  commit  adultery;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is 
^oitsd  (oc  toy  AroXcXv/icViyr  ya/i/friy)  commifteth  adultery/  * 

id  the  second  passage  the  words  are  as  follows : — 
^  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put 
avtj  your  wives ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so. 

'  And  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  put  away  (d^roXv^)  bis  wife, 
^^t  it  he  for  fornication  (el  fiij  M  iropvc/^ ,  (iccording  to  the  reading 
fiif^wed  in  our  inmeiation),  and  shall  marry  another,  eorainitteth 
^^aUery ;  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away  {6  iiwoXtXvfiirnr 
To^Wc)  doth  commit  adultery.'  f 

As  our  Lord  puts  His  own  precept  in  contrast  with  a  system 
^fMch  had  become  one  of  unlimitecf  licence,  the  general  scope 
rfthis  discourse  does  not  require  us  to  construe  it  of  the  extinc* 
^,  but  only  of  the  limitation  of  divorce. 

Accordingly,  while  laying  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  firstly, 
^  divorce  is  sinful,  and  secondly,  that  the  re-marriage  of  a 
•'Weed  person  involves  the  sin  of  adultery,  our  Saviour  makes 
pspparent  exception  to  the  first  precept,  expressed  by  our  trans- 
ition in  the  words  *  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication.* 
r  Thus  far  the  ground  is  firm  ;  but  now  follow  a  slippery  series 
P  sssmnptions,  where  difficulty  rises  upon  difficulty  like  Alp 
m  Alp. 

.    ^  *  Matt  V.  as.  t  Mitt  zia.  8,  9. 
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1.  It  U  aMiimed  that  the  cknse  of  occepdon,  whidi  m  bodi 
cases  is  found  in  tbe  first  member  oC  the  panage,  mas  through 
and  governs  the  whole  of  it,  so  that,  wherever  putting  away  is 
authorised,  re-marriage  is  also  permitted. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  the  word  translated  ^  fomkation  *  meaas 
adultery. 

d.  It  is  assumed  that  the  last  member  of  each  of  the  two 
passages  refers  not  to  all  women  put  away  by  their  h«shands» 
but  only  to  certain  women,  t.  e.  those  put  away  otherwise  Una 
for  adultery. 

4L  It  is  assumed  that  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  liberty  of 
putting  away  for  adultery,  and  of  r&-marriage  thereupon,  thus  giren 
to  the  husband,  may  likewise  be  claimed  for  the  wife. 

5.  It  is  assumed  that  the  statement  of  St  Matthew,  as  being 
more  full,  ought  to  import  the  exception  into  the  Gospels  of  Sk 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  both  of  whom  render  die  prohibition  of  rer 
manriage  absolutely ;  and  into  tbe  ai^^ument  of  St  Paul,  who  telk 
the  Romans  *  simply  that  marriage  is  for  life,  and  that  a  woman 
re-marrying  is  an  adulteress ;  and  who  tells  the  Corinthiami  f  that  a 
man  must  not  dismiss  his  wife,  and  a  woman  must  not  leave  her 
husband,  but  that  if  she  does  leave  him  she  must  xemiiin  un- 
married. 

6.  After  all  these  passages  of  Scripture  have  been  thus  distended, 
by  forcing  into  them  the  exception  fetched  from  St  Matthew,  that 
exception  is  itself  by  some  persons  put  under  a  similar  process, 
to  introduce  the  case  of  desertion  as  a  second  justifying  cause  fori 
divorce  and  re-marriage.  And  inasmuch  as  St.  Paul  has  declared 
that  a  Christian  husband  or  wife  married  to  an  unbeliever  ia  t<^ 
suffer  the  unbelieving  yokemate  to  depart  if  so  minded,  it  i^ 
assumed  that  this  omstitutes  a  licence  among  married  Christajow 
for  a  husband  or  a  wife  when  deserted  to  obtain  a  divoree 
a  vinculo^  and  to  re-marry. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  argument  for  divorce,  and,  with  the  ex? 
ception  of  the  case  of  desertion,  which  is  not  included  in  dte 
present  proposal,  such  is  the  Scripture  argument  for  the  Bill ;  and 
in  these  circumstances  it  is,  that  any  one  who  feels  somewhal 
choked  by  this  gigantic  mass  of  assumptions  is  told  by  a  €^i«d 
Justice  that  he  is  quibbling,  and  that  any  one,  whose  back  groaai 
under  the  burden  of  them,  is  comforted  by  a  Postmaster-Generahl 
with  the  assurance  that  he  requires  no  heljp  at  all. 

The  amount  of  licence  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  whicl 
is  involved  in  the  first  five  propositions  above  stated  is  absoluteij 
indispensable  in  order  to  sustain  the  Christian  character  of  tl» 

♦  Bom.  vii.  1-8.  \  \  Cor,  "vii.  10^  Ih 
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KnomBill.  ret  onAe  flatfof  tftMi' thay  m^mxkgM  ^hen 
mplf  broagbt  tugithtr  mmt  ttartlt,  <•  «t  least  we  thiak,  iIni  mi- 
dei^Mdlag  and  the  eonaciciiee  of  tkoae  who  b^re  tvpported  tbia 
Bill  voder  liie  etruige,  but  we  beliere  actually  pveralent,  idea  tbat 
they  are  bringing  back  ear  law  to  tbe  standard  of  the  Divine 
Word.  When  the  caae  baa  been  farther  stated  with  regard  to 
them,  we  think  it  will  appear  that  they  are  wwok  as  g9  iar  towards 
that  most  wretched  oansamniation  which  Tednoea  all  exegesis  to  a 
ftobae  and  deluding  art,  with  no  other  business  than  to  frame 
eoatriTanees  under  which  we  may  hug  the  sBppositioii>  tbat  we 
•re  obeying  God,  when  in  truth  we  are  denying  His  laws. 

It  will  be  obs<»Ted  tbat  the  whole  force  of  tbe  so-oalled  Scrijv 
tore  afgnmei^  for  divotees  with  re^marriage  rests,  first,  upon  ais 
iNwned  sense  of  St  Matthew;  nezt^  .an  msynned  opposition 
between  St.  Matthew  and  other  parts  of  Scripture;  then,  'Sn 
icnomnaodation  in  each  case  of  lbs  nasiover  «nd  straighter  to 
the  more  relaxed  declaration ;  and  lastly,  .a  further,  aeoommoi- 
dation  of  tbe  relaxed  declaration  itself  to  the  notions  with  whi^ 
tft  bare  pre-determined  that  it  shall  square.  St.  Matthew,  let 
Qi  suppose,  gires  dirosoe  for  adultery.  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke» 
St  Paul,  where  they  am  narrower,  nuist  yield  to  St.  Matthew^ 
who  is  wider ;  St.  Matthew  must  then  be  widened  to  admit  8%, 
Ptal;  and  then  by  a  great  and  last  efiert  the  whole  of  tbem, 
Meii^  that  they  do  not  contain  one  word  on  behalf  of  rf-marriag^ 
must  be  carried  forwaad  to  this  necessary  point  by  the  astampr 
tioatbat  power  to  put  away  includes  power  to  choose  anew,. and 
that  liberty  to  suffer  desertion  without  following  tbe  desertcf 
indudes  liberty  te  bring  in  some  one  to  supply  bis  place. 

Accostomed  as  we  are  personally  and  by  tradition  to  conceive 
tf  the  sacred  writings  only  as  collected  into  a  wbole^  we  have 
%8(i,  in  order  to  arrive  at  right  conditions  -of  judgosent  for  the 
fiestion  hetare  us,  to  go  back  to  the  period  when  they  were  rer 
>pectivdy  composed.  It  is  not  difficult,  when  in  one  part  of  a 
visme  we  find  a  doctrine  laid  down  without  exception,  to  bea^ 
b  mind  another  part  of  the  same  volume  wfaete  an  exception  is 
^^sdfied,  and  to  construe  the  separate  passages  aa  one  by  making 
^  more  general  submit  to  the  more  detailed.  But  the  case 
tHumes  a  very  diffisrent  aspect  when  we  bear  in  mind  tbat  the 
ftiee  Gospels  in  question  are  proved,  from  internal  evidence,  ,tP 
have  been  written  separately  for  different  descripUons  of  personf, 
«Bd  that  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  one  remained,  in  all 
Kkdihood  for  no  inconsiderable  time,  unacquainted  with  tbe 
otheis.     St.  Matthew  *  wrote  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  pi^o- 

^  Bp.ToBdhie'f  ^eMents,  psrt  ii.,  chape.  H.,  4ii.,  tv. ;  Dsvise  Morgan,  •  Dot- 
»»ae,  &e.,  v<^.  it  102.       > 
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bably  in  Hebrew ;  St  Made  probably  for  the  Gentiles  at  Rome, 
*t>r,  Us  some  think,  for  the  converts  from  among  the  foreign  Jews 
or  Hellenists ;  St.  Luke  for  the  Gentiles,  and  probablj  Cm*  those 
of  Greece.  We  hare  no  title  to  say  that  these  evangelists  were 
'respectively  aoquunted  with  each  other's  works.  And  it  woold 
indeed  be  strange,  were  it  true,  that  the  doctrine  of  divorce  ahould 
4)e  so  positively  delivered  by  each  of  them,  and  yet  in  terms  which 
Were  irreconciliible.*  For  what  was  the  condition,  previously  to 
the  formation  of  the  Canon,  of  those  who  had  only  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark  or  St.  Luke,  or  even  of  those  who,  while  acquainted 
with  both  these  Gentile  Gospels,  knew  nothing  of  the  Hebrew 
-Gospel  of  the  Jews  ?  We  are,  of  course,  open  to  the  reply  that 
^  difference  is  undeniable  between  the  language  of  St  Matthew 
<)n  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  St  Mark  and.  St  Luke  on  the  other. 
But  the  question  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  difference  ?  Is  it 
u  difference  which  afiects  universally  the  structure  of  the  Cfaris- 
lian  law  of  marriage,  as  the  adversary  contends?  If  so,  it  is 
«tran^e  arid  painfully  difiicult  to  account  for.  Or  is  it,  on.  Uie 
<>ther  band,  a  difference  not  affecting  the  Christian  law  of  marriage 
<at  all,  but  having  reference  to  circumstances  that  do  not  touch 
the  validity  of  the  contract,  or  that  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish 
polity,  aud  fugitive,  like  that  polity?  If  so,. then,  as  taken  in 
<K>nnexion  with  what  we  know  from  other  souroek  of  the  pur- 
poses of  these  Gospels  respectively,  the  difference,  so  far  finun 
t^oiistituting  a  flaw  m  the  composition  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  is 
in  admirable  accordance  with  its  purpose,  and  contributes  to  its 
perfection. 

And-  here  it  is  time  for  us  to  remaric,  that,  as  regards  the  essen- 
tial point  in  the  whole  dispute,  that  of  freedom  to  re-marry,  the 
'opposition  between  the  three  Gospels,  on  which  so  formidable  a 
fabric  has  been  reared,  does  not  in  reality  exist  at  all.  It  is  not 
St.  Matthew^  but  it  is  the  expositors  of  St  Matthew,  who  place 
'him  in  conflict  with  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  Paul.  We  make 
our  appeal  to  the  text  as  it  stands;  and,  first  of  all,  ewexi  as  it 
stands  in  oUr  own  authorised  version; 

The  words  of  St.  Mark — in  which  we  insert  parentheses  to 
direct  attention  to  the  point  at  issue — are:  'Whosoever  shall 
(put  away  his  wife  and): marry  another,  committetb  adultery 
against  hen  And  if  a  woman  shall  (put  away  her.  husband  and) 
be  married  to  another,  she  committeth  adultery.'  f 

The  words  of  St  Luke  are :  *  Whosoever  (putteth  away  his 
wife  and)  manieth  another,  committeth  adultery :  and  whosoever 
marrieth  her  that  is  put  away  from  her  husband,  committeth 
adultery.'  % 

•  Considorations,  p.  IS.  f  Mark  x.  11,  12.  t  Luke  zvi.  IS. 

^        T  The 
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The  words  of  St  Matdiew,  .kii  only  words  rdaliiig  to  re-nuir- 
TU^e,  are:  *  Whosoever  shall  marrj  her  that  is  diyofoed,  com- 
mitteth  adtiltery  ;*  and  agiun,  *  Whosoever  shall  (put  away  his 
wife  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall)  marry  another,  com- 
mitteth  adultery ;  and  whoso  marrieth  lier  which  is  put  away  doth 
commit  adultery.'  * 

St.  Mark  and  St,  Luke  declare  to  be  guilty  of  adultery  not 
diote  who  put  away  their  wives,  but  those  who,  having  put  away 
tbeir  wives,  marry  others.  St.  Matthew  declares  (by  implication) 
to  be  innocent  of  adultery  not  tboee  who  marry  others,  but  only 
these  who  put  away  their  wives  for  a  particular  cause,  termed  in 
oar  Bible  fornication*  But,  like  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  he 
declares  of  a  divorced  woman  what  they  declare  both  of  a  divorced 
woman  and  of  a  divorced  man,  namely,  that  to  marry  with  such  a 
poson  is  adultery. 

But  here  it  will  be  said  that  the  leave  given  by  implication  in 
St  Matthew  to  put  away  a  wife  for  fOTnication  indudes,  by  similar 
implication,  a  permission  to  marry  another.  Granting,  (car  the 
moment,  that  the  leave  to  put  away  is  given,  we  demur  to  thia 
extension  of  it  fVhy  are  we  to  hold  that  leave  to  putaway  is  leave 
to  re-many  ?  We  admit  that  the  Mosaic  perniissi<m  to  divoroe  in 
Deuteronomy  f  included  a  permission  of  re-marriage ;  but  this  Mo- 
saic  permission  is,  in  express  terms,  relate<l  by  St  Matthew  him<* 
self  to  have  been  cancelled  by  our  Lord.  *  Moses,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives  i 
hot  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  sa  And  I  say  unto  you,  &c.*  % 
So  that,  whatever  else  may  have  been  substituted,  it  is  clear  that, 
at  least,  the  law  of  Moses  on  this  head  has  been  displaced.  And 
We  have  the  clearest  scriptural  proof  from  another  source  that, 
trader  the  Christian  law,  the  severance  of  husband  and  wife  does 
Bot  of  itself  include  re-marriage,  beeanse  St.  Paul  has  separated 
the  two  things,  and  where  he  reluctantly  permits  the  former  has 
tspreasly  prohibited  the  latter.  *  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from 
her  hdaband :  but  and  if  she  dep«*t,  let  her  remain  unmarried,  or 
he  reconciled  to  her  husband.'  §  By  what  authority,  then,  or  upon 
what  groand  of  reason,  is  it  assumed  that  a  permission  to  put  away 
farfomicatioQ  is  also,  per  Je,  a  permission  to  remarry  ?  It  would 
te  sorely  enough  to  throw  the  burden  of  reply  on  those  whose 
eoQstmction  of  St  Matthew  would  place  him  in  conflict  with  two 
£vangeliits  and  an  Apostle,  But  we  need  not  shrink  from 
adducing  positive  ground  to  show  that  no  permission  of  re-marriage 
is  here  givea 


•  Matt.  ▼.  82.  and  xix.  S,  t  Dcut  xxir.  2. 

X  Matt.  XIX.  8,  9.  IJ  1  Cor.  rii.  10,  II. 
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In  the  first  pkee,  the  exceptive' .words  ^saving  for  the  ca«ise'of 
fornication '  (chap,  v.),  and  *'  except  it  be  lor  fornication '  (oba{^* 
ziz.),  are  in  both  the  passages  of  St.  Matthew  connected  by  the  laws 
of  syntax  with  the  patting  away,  and  not  with  the  re-muTiage« 
Let  us  illastrate  this  by  a  parallel  case.  Suppose  we  found  this 
precept :  *  Whosoever  shall  flog  his  son,  except  it  be  for  dis- 
obedience, and  pnt  him  to  death,  shall  be  punishable  by  law/ 
What  should  we  think  of  the  interpreter  who  founded  upon  ikis 
sentence  the  position  that  a  father  might,  fmr  disobedience,  flc^ 
his  son  to  death  ?  If  the  lawgiver  intended  to  give  thu  Draconic 
permission,  the  rules  of  speech  would  inevitably  lead  him  to  a 
difierent  arrangement  of  bis  woids;  and  he  wouM  say,  *  Except 
it  be  for  disobedience,  whosomrer  shaU  flog  his  son  and  put  hun 
lo  death  shall  be  punishable  by  law;'  or  else,  < Whosoever  shall 
flog  his  son  and  put  him  to  death,  except  it  be  for  disobedieBce, 
sh^l  be  punishable  bylaw/  And  yet  St.  Matthew,  avoiding  (on 
the  showing  of  these  torturing  expositors)  botfi  these  natuiml  and 
regular  modes  of  expression,  adopts  a  method  wfaicli,  by  the  law* 
of  syntax,  defeats  bis  own  intention,  and  this  not  on  one  only^  bat 
on  both  the  occasions  when  he  deals  with  the  subject  But  now 
let  us  look  at  the  case  on  the  other  side.  If  the  exceptive  words 
give  a  permission,  as  we  extend,  only  for  putting  away  and  not 
for  re-marriag<e,  everything  becomes  at  once  clear  and  simple ;  for 
then  the  words  could  only  be  put  in  one  place  of  the  sentence^ 
and  that  the  one  in  which  we  actually  find  thenL  So  that  a  vuikirt 
strain  must  be  first  of  all  inflieted  on  St.  Matlfaew,  in  defiance  of 
gvammatieal  mles,  in  order  that  through  him  a  like  proceas  najr 
subsequently  be  applied  to  tbe  other  sacred  writers* 
.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  all.  We  ptay  the  reader  to  gtvo 
for  the  moment  a  more  particular  attention  to  the  closiiqf  wmd« 
^8t  Matthew  in  the  fifth  cbapter, '  Whosoever  shall  marry  ber 
that  is  divorced  oonmittetb  adukery,'  and  to  the  ourresp<»iding 
words  in  the  Btneteenth  cbapt^.  •  It  seeaos  too  probable  tbsKt  «■ 
translate,  in  the  finit  case,  and  in  the  second,  Greek  wonla  Asil 
are  clear  into  English  words  that  are  ambiguous.    The  phiawa 

*  her  that  is  divorced '  in  chap,  v.,  and  '  her  which  is  pot  awacy  ' 
in  chap*  xix.,.art  certainly  capable  of  being  utidersCood  either  «• 

*  a  divorced  woman'  universally,  or  '  the  divorced  woman/  Amdm 
the  woman  divonred  under  the  particalarcirouftostances  jnst ' 
deecribod,  namely,  otherwise  than  for  *  fornication.'   But  the 
original  is,  according  to  the  highest  authority,  liaUe  to  no 
ambiguity.     We  make  our  appeal  to  Bishop  Middleftesp,* 


*  Middleton  on  tbe  Qteek  Article,  p.  184,  on  Mitt.  v.  31 :-' 
'i<'#xa»/»lMif.    Not  *'  her  that  is  divorced/'  but  <my  000  that  k  divorodL    Tlie 

i^^  T      distinetiovi 
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\m»  studied  the  qm  of  the  article  in  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of 

the  New  Testament  under  the  lights  of  modem  criticism,  and  who 

witboat  hesitation  propounds  this  assertion.     He  considers  il 

certain,  from  the  now  ascertained  laws  of  the  Greek  language, 

Aat,  if  St  Matthew  had  meant  (ml j  to  condemn  the  re-roarriage 

of  women  dirorced  otherwise  than  for  *  fornication/  he  must  haTS 

ined  the  article  both  in  t.  32  and  in  zix.  9 1  whereas  he  haa 

inserted  it  in  neith^  instance.      His  expressions   are — Sr  imk 

kwt!k§\gffAin»  rspiii^,  and  h  dwoXiXf/^tmv  ym^JL^oms.      Thej  pre* 

cisdy  correspond  in  breadth  with  the  expression  of  St  Lnke— 

i  iwokiXvfjLivnv  iwo  M^$-  yofMh :  *  the  sense  of  St  Mark  ia  the 

stme,  tbeogh  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence  is  somewhat  dif- 

feientt    1"^  words  of  all  three,  therefore,  condemn  re-marriage  of 

the  divorced  woman,  and  condemn  it  universally,  in  terms  which 

traounatically  admit  of  no  other  construction.     St  Mark  and  St 

Lake  differ  from  St  Matthew  in  expressly  prohibiting  the  re* 

marriage  of  the  divorced  man  as  well  as  of  the  woman;  but 

ander  the  sanction  of  none  of  the  three  Evangelists  can  any 

divorced  woman  be  re-married ;  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied, 

wfaidi  is  of  itself  directly  conclusive  of  half  the  question,  and 

which,  on  the  principles  of  the  Christian  law,  ought  to  settle  the 

whole  of  it 

Sustained  by  such  authority  as  we  have  quoted,  we  press  even 
thus  £sr  the  argument  derived  from  the  absence  of  the  article  in  St 
Mstdiew*  But  this  argument,  though  sound,  is  not  necessary: 
In  vain  is  an  attempt  nMsde  to  exempt  from  the  general  condem* 
Bstion  <rf  ro^narriage  with  a  divorced  woman  the  particular  case 
ef  a  woman  divorced  for  adaltery  and  then  re^married ;  because 
Mier  the  Jewish  law  no  such  case  could  exist,  since  the  only  jodi* 
ml  method  of  dealing  with  adultery  was  by  capital  punishment 
In  fact»  it  appears,  upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  several 
fnisigcs,  that  the  popular  sentiment  rather  stroi^ly  inverts  the 
tmth  of  the  case  as  between  the  three  Evangelists.  On  the  re» 
■vriage  of  the  woman  they  are,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
ktter,  precisely  at  one.     On  the  re-marriage  of  the  man  they  are 


[  msj  spi>ear  frirolooi,  bat  the  piinciple  of  the  diBfinotion  U  important 

w  fcpee  of  ths  preespt  it,  indsfd,  hers  the  same ;  bat  that  will  not  alwiqri 

.  mofefield.  Bishop  Middleton's  editor,  cogsetto  a  proper  amendment, '  when  she 
■finwewd;*  bat  ^toet  not  express  hii  dissenrfrom  the  sabttanee  of  the  Bishop's 
SMMIml  8ee  aliD  ftLgH  6,  ISS.  In  the  fonaer  tke  BMtop  eomaiends  Lord 
laii  liilyV  delhikiea  of  the  Greek  Artiele. 

•  "It  b  the  prefix  of  a  noun,  denoting  umplj  that  the  noon  to  which  it  is  prefixed 

•  ue  same  with  that  which  was  before  mentioaed,  or  is  otherwise  well  known/-* 
ift»to-pp.S.  ^^ 

♦  xvi.  18.  t  Mark  x.  12. 

admitted 
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admitted  to  agree,  except  in  the  cage  wbere  the  woman  has  been 
put  away  for  ^  fornication/  and  there  too  they  agree>  if  the  words 
of  St.  Matthew,  in.  his  nineteenth  chapter  are  taken  in  th^ 
natural  order  and  meaning,  and  not  read  under  the  influence  of 
extraneous. prepossession.  But  it  is  curious  to  remark  that,  as 
respects  the  simple  putting  away  of  the  woman,  St.  Matthew  is 
in  reality  the  most  stringent  among  them.  For  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  have  no  prohibition  against  the  putting  away  of  the  woman 
for  any  cause,  unless  re«marriage  follows.  But  St.  Matthew,  by 
intimating  that  in  a  particular  case  it  may  be  permitted,  infer- 
entially  condemns  it  m  every  other  case. 

We  have  brought  the  argument  to  this  point  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  words  of  St  Matthew  in  chap.  v.  32,  and  chap, 
xix.  9,  set  up  a  real  exception,  and  that,  setting  apart  re-marriage^ 
a  full  divorce  may  take  place  under  their  authority  in  the  case  of 
*  fornication'  or  adultery  by  the  wife.  But  we  must  now  proceed 
to  question  the  whole  even  of  this  supposition.  We  have  shown 
that  the  exception,  if  set  np,  goes  naturally  only  to  the  point  of 
putting  away,  and  not  to  that  of  liberty  to  re-marry.  But, 
moreover,  we  demur  to  the  assumption  that  the  words  necessarily 
set  up  an  exception  at  all ;  and  we  demur  to  the  further  a^^ump- 
tion  that  if  set  up  it  can  be  certainly  said  to  be  set  up  in  favour 
of  the  case  of  adultery. 

.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  with  care  and  learning  by  the 
'  Barrister.'  The  words  of  exception  in  St  Matthew,  v.  32,.  aie 
wa^cJCTos  XoTQi;  wopnUs  i  and  he  justly  argues  that  their,  wbde 
force  is  to  exclude  the  thing  named  from  the  scope  of  the  propo- 
sition altogether,  but  that  they  rule  nothing  whatever  in  an.alir- 
mative  sense  respecting  it*  They  would,  he  observes,  instead 
of  ^  saving  for  the  cause  of,'  be  more  correctly  rendered  ^  aparl 
from  the  question  of,'  ^  without  reference  to  the  subject  .ov  or 
^independently  of  a  case  of.'  By  an  exception  we  mean  thai 
which  is  otpable  of  coming  within  a  rule,  but  is  taken  out  of  it 
The  words  wapinms  \6you  far  more  properly  designate  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  rule  at  all  in  its  proper  signification,  bnt 
is  really  irrelevant,  though  standing  in  some  apparent  relation  to 
it.  The  one  is  a  case  of  what  contradicts  a  rule ;  the  other  a  case 
of  what  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  is  in.  no  manner  touched  bj  it 

In  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St 
Matthew,  the  received  reading  of  the  words  of  exception,  on 
which  our  translation  has  .b^oi  founded,  was  §1  i^n  iwl  tnp^i^ 
In  this  case  the  rendering  is  unimpeachable ;  but  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  the  reading  itself.     The  ^  Barrister '  showsf  that  long 

♦  ConstderstioDg,  p.  17.  t  P«  3*. 
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&«ro  faigfa  authorities  bare  given  the  preference  to  pi4  Ivi  vopnt^^ 
non  6b  fomicationemy  which  seems  to  reduce  the  phrase  nearly  tn 
an  equivalent  of  that  in  St.  Matthew.  Among  these  authorities  i% 
appears  that  we  may  name  the  Complutensian  edition,  Griesbfkch, 
Lucas  Brugensis,  Selden,  and  the  late  Dr.  Bnrton.  But  the 
result  of  the  most  recent  researches  upon  the  text  is  to  be  found, 
ire  apprehend j  in  the  Greek  Testament  of  Lachmann ;  and  he 
reads  the  clause  in  the  very  words  of  St.  Matthew — wotpixrof  \oyoo 
mpyuaf.  Thus  the  evidence  upon  the  words  all  tends  to  show 
diat  their  operation  is  not  to  except,  properly  so  called,  but  to  set 
aside  by  what,  borrowing  from  the  fashion  of  our  betters  expressed 
in  Parliamentary  usaee,  we  may  term  the  previous  question.  Our 
Lord  therefore  in  this  clause  should  be  understood  to  say,  *  I  do 
not  now  speak  at  all  of  the  case  of  ^npnioy  but  as  to  every  other 
case  I  tell  you  that  whosoever,'  and  so  forth. 

But  now  we  come  to  that  question  which  the  acuteness  and 
learning  of  Selden  found  incapable  of  clear  solution  ;  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  *  fornication '  of  the  English,  the  ^opyeix  of  the 
Greek  text  ?  The  only  thing  clear  about  it  is,  that  the  word  is 
not  used  in  its  ordinaiy  sense,  which  confines  it  to  an  offence 
committed  by  unmarried  persons.  It  has  received  three  prin- 
cipal constructions.  Popularly  it  is  and  has  now  for  a  long  lime 
been  assnmed  to  mean  adultery.  Some  would  make  it  include  all 
fonns  of  sensnal  sin.  Mr.  Davies  Morgan,  in  his  well-thought 
tfaoogfa  not  so  well  written  work,  *The  Doctrine  and  Law  of 
Marriage,'*  has  an  elaborate  dissertation  to  show  that  it  means 
all  spiritual  incest  or  apostacy.  On  the  other  hand,  Milton 
and  the  more  rebellious  spirits,  so  far  as  they  condesc^d  to  deal 
with  Scripture  at  all,  extend  it  virtually  to  everything  that  can 
'he  the  i(abject  of  dislike,  which  entirely  nullifies  our  Lord's 
palpable  intention  to  issue,  if  not  a  prohibition,  yet  a  limitation 
of  divorce.  But  very  grave  and  early  writers,  Origen  for  ex- 
'nnple,  and  even  St.  Augustine,  have  greatly  questioned  whether 
Ae  meaning  of  the  word  conld  be  restricted  to  a  single  and 
tint  a  simply  carnal  offence. 

Thctc  are  certainly  serious  objections  to  the  received  and  popn- 
hHy  established  sense  of  adultery  for  the  word  *  fornication  in 
iiiis  place.  For  adultery  is  designated  by  its  Own  proper  name 
in  the  Greek  language  (/jLotxtla)^  which,  unless  it  be  m  this  clause 
of  exception,  is  exclusively  employed  for  it  throughout  the  five 
passages  of  the  Gospels  which  bear  upon  the  stibject  of  divorce. 
There  is  therefore  sdm^hing  strange  in  the  introduction  of  a 
diffinrent  Word  to  express  the  same  idea,  tb^  more  so^as  it  ia 

*  2  Tolt.  8to.    Oxfi>rd,  1826. 
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jnarked  by  being  used  both  times  in  the  clause  of  ezceptiotiy  as 
well  as  by  being  used  in  that  clause  only.  In  Matthew  xv.  19,  and 
in  Mark  rii.  21,  we  find  ^^tx^U  along  with  w^fma  in  the  enu* 
meration  of  sins,  from  which  the  latter  term  would  seem  to  mean, 
not  merely  not  adultery  in  particular,  but  rather  every  form  of 
incontinence  except  adultery;  and  again  it  appears  clear  that 
there  is  no  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the 
word  can  be  shown  to  bear  the  specific  sense  of  adultery*.* 

Still  we  are  far  from  saying  it  may  not  be  properly  so  under- 
stood by  a  derivative  process ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  estaUished 
meaning  of  the  word  relates  to  mercenary  lusts,  and  as  from  this 
it  passes  to  incontinence  in  general,  and  as  the  common  form  ol 
incontinence  in  a  married  person  is  denominated  adultery,  we 
do  not  venture  to  deny,  and  will  now  for  argument's  sake  assume, 
the  construction  to  be  correct.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  oar 
Lord  to  declare  in  this  clause  that,  setting  apart  the  question  ot 
adultery,  a  man  may  not  put  away  bis  wife. 

Bat  this  concession  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  assist  the 
adveaary.  His  aim  is  to  show  that  a  wife  may  be  put  away  fiir 
adultery,  so  as  to  leave  him  free,  during  her  lifetime,  to  re- 
marry. But  our  Saviour's  words  contain  no  such  statement: 
even  our  opponents,  with  the  Greek  text  in  their  eye,  will  admit 
that  they  do  not  contain  it  explicitly  or  plainly*  But  the  proper 
sition  was  one  which,  if  it  was  meant  to  be  conveyed,  especially 
required  to  be  conveyed  in  the  dearest  manner ;  inasmuch  as  it 
was  one  wholly  foreign  to  the  laws  of  Judssa,  which  nowhere  speak 
of  divorce  for  adultly.  Had  such  a  law  existed  among  the  Jews^ 
no  doubt  an  equivocal  and  indkect  allusion  might  have  snffioed; 
Imt  such  a  form  of  speech  never  could  have  been  the  vehicle  ol 
pn  intention  of  oar  Lord's^  which  would  actually  have  gone  te 
icepeal  an  existing  and  familiar  Jewish  law,  and  to  put  a  wholly 
new  one  in  its  place. 

Instead  of  doing  ail  this  elaborate  and  ineffectual  violence  to 
the  text,  let  us  just  remember  what  was  the  law  of  the  Jews 
respecting  adulteiy :  it  was  that  both  the  parties  to  it  should  be 
put  to  dealh.-)-  Now,  the  sfurrelider  of  a  wife  to  such  an  opera- 
tion was  evidently  susceptible  of  the  general  appellation  of 
spotting  away,'  while  it  was  not  in  reality  of  the  nature  of  a 
divorce  as  far  as  regards  the  main  question  of  re^marriayi  dui^ 
ing  the;  term  of  the  joint  lives,  since  the  death  of  the  wife  aa  a 
matter  of  coarse  made  the  husband  free.  From  that  passage  in 
Sit  Joba,  which  rda^  4o  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  we 
|>en^iy^.tbat  it  w$m  not   oar  Ix>i4*t  intention  to  distarl:^  bf 

*  SeUeaaner,  L^  ITov.  Tm(U    .  .f  Deot,  xxiL  S0-S4. 
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direct  iajanction  of  bis  own,  the  existing  judicial  and  penal 
syMem  ;  for  he  did  not  forbid  the  stoaing,  bat  only  exacted  that 
it  should  be  done  bj  those  who  had  not  themselves  offended — a 
proceeding  which  was  in  entire  hannonj  with  the  trial  by  the 
waters  of  jealousy  ordered  in  Deuteronomy.  Just  as  plainly, 
when  He  said,  *  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,'  he  did  not  give  his 
sanction  to  her  being  divorced,  bat  rather  pointed  to  her  being 
again  received  by  her  husband.  Viewed  in  this  lights  the  sup-* 
posed  exception  of  St.  Matthew  is  no  exception  at  all  so  far  as 
concerns  the  ^case  of  re-marriage,  but  is  a  simple  parenthesis; 
irtiile  the  tenor  of  the  passage  is  restored  to  perfect  harmony 
and  deamess,  and  St  Matthew  stands  in  entn-e  unison  witk 
the  other  Evangelists.  The  force  of  the  passage, .  with  the 
parenthesis,  aj^ears  then  to  be  this :  ^  On  the  subject  of  di« 
Tscce,  setting  aside  the  case  of  adultery  or  the  wife's  incoiH 
tinence,  which  is  provided  for  by  a  separate  law,  I  tell  yoQ 
that  wbosoerer  puts  away  his  wife  causes  her  to  commit  adul- 
teiy;  and  whosoever  marries  a  woman  put  away  commits 
idaltery.'  This  construction  of  the  passage,  presuming  the  p»* 
rentbesis  to  refer  to  adultery,  is  in  every  way  consistent.  It 
adheres  to  syntax,  follows  the  natoral  import  of  the  words,  taUiei 
exactly,  with  the  state  of  the  Jewish  laws,  fulfik  the  condition  of 
intelligibility  to  the  hearers,  and  not  only  leaves  no  discrepancy 
between  St.  Matthew  and  his  co-Evangelists,  but  gives  force  and 
propriety  at  once  to  his  insertion  and  to  their  omission ;  to  thd 
inaertion,  because  it  has  reference  to  the  ideas  and  practices  of 
Jewa,  for  whom  St.  Matthew  wrote, — and  to  the  omission,  because 
the  clause  bad  absolutely  no  meaning  for  Gentiles,  whom  St* 
Mark  and  St  Lake  had  it  for  their  purpose  to  inform*  Nor  ii 
it  less  natural,  that  St,  Paul  should  avoid  any  reference  to  tiie  sub<» 
joct  in  addressing  the  Christians  of  Rome. 

If,  then,  we  travel  so  far  in  company  with  our  opponents 
as  to  adopt  the  common  opinion  about  the  meaaing  of  tiie 
wstd  translated  ^  fornication,'  even  with  this  assusiption  brought 
in  aid  their  conclusion  cannot  stand.  On  the  contrary,  it  hfts 
been  justiy  observed  by  Bishop  Burgess,^  that,  as  the  od# 
exception  designated  by  the  parenthesis,  if  it  be  properly  so 
temied  at  all,  derives  its  force  from  the  death  of  the  par^, 
mmtUe  eauid  cessai  effedus^  it  is  and  can  be  of  no  force  ex* 
oept  where  the  pnrty  dies*  But  that  common  opinion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  far  from  being  supported  eitherby  uair 
f«sat  amtfaority  or  by  dertonatraAiv^  reasmi.  On  the  contimry, 
there  isfio  inall  lyieUfaoodlhat  in  conformity  with  the  hmnm 

*  Quoted  ia  Mocgaa,  U.  6U  . 
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language  of  the  Old  Testament  the  word  ^  Fornication '  ma j  desig- 
nate a  spiritual  and  not  a  sensual  evil.  Etjmologically  it  is  not 
tied  to  the  one  rather  than  the  other  sense,  and  usage  will  sanctioa 
either.  The  original  idea  is  that  of  sale  and  transfer ;  and  some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  original  word  vo^vv)  means  a  harlot,  because 
in  Greece  those  unhappy  persons  had  usually  been  purchased  or 
were  pnrchaseable  as  being  slaves.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Lexicon  of  Schleusner  for  instances  (take  for  example  Rev.  ii.  82), 
where  the  unlawful  commerce  indicated  is  that  of  the  soul ;  ami 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Davies  Morgan,*  for  reasons  and  authorities 
in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  in  this  passage  we  ought  so  to 
understand  it.  It  will  then  mean  heathenism,  idolatry,  or  apostacj 
from  God.  And  it  is  easy  to  show  that  such  a  signification  har- 
monises, perhaps  even  more  remarkably  than  the  sense  of  adul- 
tery, with  the  J  ewish  laws,  while  it  is  entirely  consonant  with  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul. 

First  as  to  the  Jewish  laws.   It  was  absolutely  forbidden  under 
the  Mosaic  law  to  contract  marriages  with  aliens  in  religion,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Exodus  xxxiv.  14-16,  and  from  Deuteronomy  vii.  3 : 
^  Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them :  thy  daughter 
thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take 
unto  thy  son.'     They  were,  therefore,  in  law  originally  void.     And 
upon  this  principle  we  find  that  after  the  captivity  Ezra  rebuked 
the  people  in  the  mass  for  having  taken  such  wives,  and  required 
that  they  should  all  be  put  away ;  to  which  the  people  assented. 
Nehemiah,  for  a  similar  purpose,  ^  contended  with  them,  and 
cursed  them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and  plucked  off  thek 
hair,  and  made  them  swear  by  God.'  f    lA  then,  our  Saviour  refov 
to  marriages  which  had  been  contracted  with  women  that  were  in 
spiritual  fornication,  either  they  were  so  when  married,  or  they 
had  become  so  since.     If  the  former,  the  case  is  not  one  of  divoree 
at  all,  but  of  a  declaratory  process  where  the  marriage  had  been 
originally  null.     If  the  latter,  if  the  wife  had  become  idolatrous 
or  apostate,  the  case  is  one  of  divorce  in  the  sense  of  putting 
away,  and  in  that  sense  the  words  of  our  Saviour  harmonise  with 
the  directions  of  St  Paul ;  but,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the 
authority  to  put  away  does  not,  per  je,  involve  authority  to  re-marry, 
and  the  question  of  re-marriage  receives  its  direct  and  decisive 
settlement,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  under  the  consentient  words 
of  St   Luke,  St  Mark,  and  St  Matthew  in  each  of  his  two 
passages. 

.    As  regards  the  liberty  of  the  man  to  re-marry,  we  refer  to  the 
previous  argument,  and  to  what  will  presently  be  said  on  tfie 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  88,  and  Appendix  I. 
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jsbject  of  desertion*  And  ai  to  that  codstfnotion  of  the  word 
^offiuiy  not  in  our  opinion  the  bett  supported,  which  makes  it 
mean  a]l  incontinence,  the  argument  of  the  pamphlet  named  at 
the  head  of  our  list  sufficiently  proves  that  the  parenthesis  when 
thus  nnderstood  is  still  essentially  and  exclusively  Jewish,  and 
leases  to  operate  with  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

We  will  now  release  the  reader  from  this  wearisome  but  neces- 
sary inquiry,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  grand  fiction  of  the  case, 
the  supposed  authority  to  re-marry  in  the  case  of  adultery—- only 
•ubjoining  two  remarks.  The  first  remark  is,  that  this  authority 
is  extended  by  the  Bill  from  the  man  to  the  woman  with  a  strange 
and  self-condemning  inconsistency.  In  the  express  words  of  St 
Padl  and  of  two  Evangelists,  with  whom  the  third  as  we  have  seen 
stands  in  harmony,  by  the  adamantine  laws  of  grammar,  the  re-mar- 
riage of  the  woman  is  condemned.  With  the  aid  of  licentious  con- 
struing and  of  arbitrary  deduction  from  the  supposed  liberty  of  the 
ttiao,  it  is  set  up  again  for  the  case  of  adulteiy.  It  then  becomes, 
one  woald  suppose,  a  sacred  Scriptural  right,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  proof  of  adultery  in  the  husband  to  entitle  the  innocent  wife 
4o  a  divorce.  But,  strange  to  say,  our  misinterpreters  of  Scripture, 
after  having  by  force  extorted  from  it  this  freedom  for  the  woman, 
then  by  like  force  withhold  from  her  hands  all  but  a  very  small  mo- 
dicum of -the  ill-gotten  treasure ;  for  the  adultery  of  the  husband 
is  not  to  entitle  the  wife  to  a  divorce  a  vinculo  ;  she  can  only  have 
it  wfa^i  the  adultery  is  joined  with  desertion,  cruelty,  bigamy,  or 
'incest.  Our  second  remark  is,  that  the  misinterpretation  of  Scrip- 
■tnienow  before  us  betrays  itself  at  every  step  by  new  inconsisten- 
cies;. For  if  it  were  tenable,  the  consequence  would  be  that  a 
•woman  justly  divorced  for  adultery  might  re-marry,  but  that  a 
woman  improperly  divorced,  without  fault  on  her  own  part,  could 
not.  All  the  re-marriages,  therefore,  of  women  who  have  been 
divorced  for  adulteries  have  been  innocent;  but  the  re-marriages 
ct  those  who  had  been  innocent  have  been  adulteries  I 

We  shall  deal  much  more  summarily  with  the  other  supposed 
-^aae  of  Scriptural  divorce  a  vinculo^  that  of  desertion ;  for  it 
admits  of  being  simply  handled,  and,  though  we  may  shortly 
bear  more  of  it,  it  has  no  reference  to  the  scheme  now  before 
the  world. 

St  Paul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  positively 
forbids  the  contraction  of  marriages  with  unbelievers :  txii  yiwtj^e 
^ifolvyovmf  ftXi<fToif,  ^  be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
aBbelievers :'  *  an  awkward  translation,  for  the  meaning  seems 
tathar  to  be  Bim fly  ^  become  not  yoke-fellows  with  unbelievers.' 


♦  8  Cor.  yi.  13. 
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A  (faetiioiii  bot^yer,  coold  not  but  atLm  In  infiuii  ccMnmnaitieiy 
fermed  piecemeal  out  of  the  Gentile  worid,  how  to  deal  wiA 
Ihose  ca»es  where  one  only  of  a  floanried  coople  had  embraced 
the  Gospel.  And  this  question  St»  Paul  had  solved  in  his  Pint 
Epistle,  but  faj  wajr  of  counsel  on  his  own  aathoritj.  The  words 
where  he  proceeds  to  grant  a  certain  liberty  are  *But  to  the 
rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord : '  ^  and,  we  ask,  can  anything  more 
touchingly  indicate  the  jealous  care  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  over 
the  great  institution  of  marriage,  than  that,  when  a  case  of  tempo- 
rary anomaly  bad  occurred,  which  seemed  to  require  a  provinon 
in  apparent  conflict  with  the  general  character  of  its  obligations, 
this  leave  should  be  conveyed  not  direct  from  die  fountainhesd 
of  sacred  inspiration,  but  simply  as  the  human  thought  of 
Christian  wisdom  ?  The  effect  is  that,  if  in  this  licence  given  by 
St.  Paul  there  seem  to  be  anything  at  variance  with  the  divinely 
-described  character  of  marriage,  it  is  ipBofado  null. 

But  there  is  no  such  contrariety.  St  raul's  counsel  is  that,  if 
the  believine  husband  and  unbelieving  wife  are  jointly  minded 
to  continue  m  conjugal  union,  they  may  and  shall  so  ooBtinne.t 
*  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart.'  The  words  that 
follow  are,  '  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  sudi 
cases :  *  and  if  they  refer  to  the  case  just  before  described^  the 
meaning  seems  to  be,  '  if  he  is  resolved  to  separate,  accept  the 
separation  ;  do  not  attempt  to  follow  him ;  the  marriage  tie  does 
not  bind  you  in  such  cases  against  the  tie  of  the  Christian  cove- 
nant' But  in  this  contingency  of  desertion,  there  is  not  the 
faintest  allusion  to  the  liberty  of  re-marriage.  That  question 
seems  to  be  ruled  effectually,  uid  for  the  woman  expressly,  in  the 
negative  by  the  antecedent  words  (ver.  11),  in  which  St  Panl, 
speaking  now  by  inspiration,  says,  ^  Bat  and  if  she  depart,  let 
her  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband.' 

And,  finally,  let  us  observe  what  was  the  nature  of  the  marriage 
contract,  with  which  the  Apostle  is  here  dealing.  It  was  not  the 
high  Christian  rite,  celebrated  by  the  Church  and  before  God,  and 
by  His  authority  exalted  to  be  a  figure  of  the  indissoluble  imion 
between  Christ  and  His  universal  Church;  it  was  the  simple 
contract  of  marriage,  into  which  men  entered  by  the  law  of 
nature  outside  the  pale  of  revelation,  and  which,  thottgh  a 
healthful  institution,  and  a  valid  agreement,  was  not  and  could 
not  be  parallel  to  the  marriage  of  Christians.  It  is  this  natarri 
and  civil  marriage,  which  St.  Paul  says  may  for  difference  of 
religion  be  broken  by  separation.  But  we  leave  the  readear  to 
judge  what  parallel  there  is  in  the  cases,  or  what  inferoice  -c«i 

♦  1  Cor.  vii,  12.  t  Ver.  12-15. 
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hi  dmm  inm  Ae  lihtrigr  of  a  Cbri«tiaA  Ad  iMudn  itepv^H 
wkhoi^  vMnariiafey  opun  being  deMfft«d  bj  aa  aiib«lier«r,  after 
a  nanjafe  mftde  io  htfrthaniim^  is  iiavonr  of  the  opinion  that  % 
Chmdan^  after  a  Cbriatiaa  mamage,  maj,  whan  deaariad»  oal 
iaoply  Mmain  sepaEale,  but  proceed  to  rennarry. 

tr  e  hare  done  now  with  the  ScripCore  argoment ;  and  we  arer 
tbat  St  Penl  doea  no  more  than  echo  the  cottientient  teaching  of 
«II  parte  of  tbe  New  Teatameot  when  he  aays  to  the  Romaaa :  *-^ 

*Tbe  woman,  which  hath  an  husband,  is  bound  by  the  law  to  hst 
htthiid  so  kMig  as  he  liveth ;  bat  if  the  hnabaad  be  dead,  she  is  loosed 
fett  the  kw  of  her  huihaad. 

'Sotheo  \ff  whileher  hnshand  liveth«  she  be  married  to  aoolfaer  ma% 
ihe  ihall  be  called  an  adulteress ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is 
free  from  that  law ;  so  that  she  is  no  adulteress,  though  she  be  married 
to  mother  man.' 

For  Christiana  mairiage  is^  according  to  tbe  Holy  Scripture,  a 
lifelong  compact,  which  may  sometimes  be  put  in  abeyance  by 
the  separation  of  a  couple,  but  which  never  can  be  rightfully 
dinolTed,  so  as  to  set  them  free,  during  their  joint  lives,  to  unite 
with  other  persons. 

Aod  now  it  will  be  instructire  to  take  a  rapid  eurvey  of  tbe 
▼vied  history  t>f  marrii^  in  different  countries  and  ages  of  the 
world,  with  reference  to  some  of  thoae  restraints  upon  which  ita 
efficacy  and  aanctity  depend. 

In  setting  aside  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  our  Lord  baa 
emphatically  told  ua  that,  at  and  from  the  beginning,  marriage 
wti  perpetual,  and  was  on  both  sides  single. 

^  Hoses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put 
tvay  your  wives ;  but  firom  the  beginniDg  it  was  not  so  ...  . 

*  Have  ye  not  read  that  he,  which  made  them  at  the  beginning, 
Bade  them  male  and  fcmale, 

'  And  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  fiither  aad  mother,  and 
tbll  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ? 
'  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.'  f 

With  this  majestic  and  beautiful  delineation  Ae  nmnners  of 
Greece,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  heroic  age,  remarkably  cor- 
respond. Among  the  Greeks  of  Homer  we  find  no  trace  of 
polygamy,  though,  to  judge  from  the  case  of  Priam,  he  imputes 
itto  the  Asiatics;  and  it  seems  also  likely  that  they  may  have 
Ijipsed  into  the  practice  of  divorce.  On  the  Greek  side,  however, 
^  a  general  role,  we  meet  with  even  concubinage  only  in  its  mildest 
^onn:  that  is  among  a  part  of  the  Greek  chiefs  (some  would 
»J  tbe   whole  of  Siem,  except'  Menelaus  %)    when   encamped 

•  Tii  2,  a.  .  \  Mirtt.  MX.  8,  4-6.  ..%  4LthipuBiii,  xiii.  3. 
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hefote  Troy,  in  a  {krolonged  absence  from  their  homes,  and  will 
erery  sign  that  even  this  concubinage  was  single*    Agamemnon.* 
intimates  an  intention  to  retain  Chryseis  as  a  concubine ;  but 
in  words  which  seem  to  show,  that  this  was  by  no  meant  an 
ordinary  licence :  and  one  of  the   fictions  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey  makes  him  the  grandson  of  a  woman  of  this  class.   The 
only  case,  however,  in  which  the  practice  is  actually  set  before  ui 
in  Greece  (except  as  it  is  to  be  mferred  from  the  designation  of 
auch  and  such  persons  as  spurious  children),  is  that  of  Amyntor, 
the  father  of  Phoenis  ;  and  here,  through  the  active  resentment  o( 
the  mother,  it  at  once  becomes  the  foundation  of  a  fearful  domestic 
feud.     In  the  families  of  Ulysses,  Laertes,  Nestor,  Alcinoos,  we 
have  no  trace  of  it.   Megapenthes,  the  son  of  Menelaus,  was  born 
of  a  slave,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  after  the  abduction  of 
Helen ;  f  and  the  very  name,   by  marking  him  for  a  child  of 
aorrow,  contains  a  touching  allusion  to  the  calamity  which  bad 
befallen   the  father.      The  illustrious   Bellerophon  repeats  the 
conduct — perhaps  represents   the  tradition — of  Joseph   in  the 
house  of  Potiphar.    In  Clytemnestra  X  the  guilt  of  adult^  ii 
by  no  means  swallowed  up  in  that  of  assassination,  and  the 
crimes  of  iBgisthus  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  twofold 
horror.     In  the  view  which  the  Greeks  take  of  Paris,  the  crimi- 
fiality  of  the  adulterer  is  mixed  with  the  shame  of  poltroonery ; 
in  Helen  it  is  palliated  by  the  violence  she  had  suffered.    But 
this  last  example  tells  powerfully  against  the  supposition  that 
divorce  with  re-marriage,  or  even  without  it,  was  practised,  or 
perhaps  so  much  as   known,   in  that  age  and  country.     For 
during   the  very  long  absence  of  Helen,   Menelaus    does  not 
re-marry;   and  when  Troy  is   taken,  she  returns  naturally  and 
without  question  to  her  place  both  in  his  household  and  in  his 
heart.    And  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that,  as  the  Iliad  disposes 
of  the  case  of  adultery,  so  the  Odyssey  settles  that  of  desertion: 
for  Penelope  is  represented  as  waiting,  after  an  interval  of  nine- 
teen years,  for  positive  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  husband  before 
she  will  contract  a  new  engagment 

In  later  Greece  and  Rome,  as  among  the  Mahometans  of 
the  present  day,  the  practice  of  divorce  was  established  and 
regulated  by  law.  It  is,  however,  asserted  with  respect  to  Rome 
that  there  is  no  case  of  it  on  record  before  that  of  Carvilius 
Ruga,§  above  five  hundred  years  later  than  the  reputed  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  But,  as  time  passed  on,  marriage  lost  its  relir 
^ous  and  solemn  character,  and  became  a  loose  and  volpntai} 
compact ;  so  that  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  advent  divorce  was 

♦ILI.iiL  t  Od.  IV.  lO-li.  tOd.I.d6.  §a.u.c5S$. 
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frightfully  common.  At  this  we  must  not  wonder.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  a  strictness,  from  which  the  Jews  were 
perforce  as  it  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  which  even  Christian 
nations  have  not  always  been  able  to  bear,  should  have  been 
maintained  through  thousands  of  years  in  the  heathen  world.  It 
is  rather  a  thing  marvellous  and  admirable,  that  at  any  period  of 
heathen  history  we  should  find  the  tie  of  marriage  quite  indis- 
soluble, as  we  seem  to  find  it  in  Homeric  Greece,  and  in  the  patri- 
archal age.  With  the  general  decline  of  manners,  we  find  a 
constant  increase  of  the  boasted  liberty  of  divorce ;  and  Gibbon, 
no  straitlaced  judge,  after  reviewing  the  course  of  Roman  mar- 
riages, records  his  judgment  in  these  words  : — 

*  A  specious  theory  is  refuted  by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment ; 
which  demonstrates  that  the  liberty  of  divorce  does  not  contribute  to 
happiness  and  virtue.'* 

We  must  now  cast  a  glance  upon  the  Christian  history  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  here  the  proposition  can  be  made  good  that  for  almost 
three  hundred  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  we  have  no  appear- 
ance whatever  of  either  separation  or  divorce,  except  in  the  case  of 
unbelief;  and  no  licence,  however  qualified,  to  re-marry,  which  it  is 
now  pretended  that  Scripture  gives.  And  even  after  that  time  it 
was  very  gradually  that  licence  crept  in.  The  Pastor  of,  Hermas 
allows  the  husband  to  separate  from  the  wife  for  idolatry,  but  not  to 
marry  another  woman  or  disable  himself  from  receiving  her  back 
npon  repentance.f  Justin  Martyr  mentions  ^  a  Christian  woman 
who  separated  herself  from  a  heathen  and  adulterous  husband,  not 
on  the  ground  of  his  adultery,  but  for  the  preservation  of  her  own 
iaitfa  and  piety ;'  and  the  Virgin  Thecla  cancelled  her  espousals 
on  the  ground  of  the  hatred  of  her  betrothed  husband  to  the  Gos- 
pd4  Ptolemaeus  notices  the  opposition  of  the  Mosaic  law  to 
the  Christian  one,  in  that  it  made  marriage  dissoluble.§  Athe- 
ixagiMras  treats  the  prohibition  of  re-marriage  as  binding  for  life 
even  upon  widowers  and  widows.  We  have  to  ascertain  the 
■entiments  of  Tertullian  ||  under  the  di^dvantage  caused  by  his. 
obscurity  ;  but  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  he  who  wrote  a 
ti^itise  against  second  marriages  generally,  even  after  the  bond 
WM  broken  by  death,  had  in  any  case  admitted  of  them  before 
ihat  rapture.  In  fact,  he  appears  to  have  admitted  of  no  excep- 
tiaa  unless  in  the  case  of  alien  marriages,  which  he  takes  to  be  - 
VMsaat  by  the  term  '  fornication,'  and  which  he  treats,  not  as  dis- 
•dtoble  in  the  proper  sense,  but  as  null  and  void.  Marcion,  whom* 
lie  opposed,  like  Ptolemaeus,  contrasted  the  Christian  prohibition 
with  the  Mosaic  permission.     Clemens  Alezandrinus  appears  to«> 

♦  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xliv.,  toI.  viii.  p.  60. 
t  L  Mand,  4;  Morgan,  ii.  148.  %  Morgan,  ii.  151.  §  ii.  152.    1 

I  Morgan,  154-69 ;  Tertnll.  de  Monog.  and  adv.  Marc  iv.  44. 
Vol.  m.-No.  203.  T  .,,.e...God§l^ 
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treat  the  bond  as  absolute,  and,  while  allowing  not  re^marriages 
but  second  marriages,  commends,  nevertheless,  those  who  abstain 
from  them.*  Origen  treats  the  re-marriage  during  the  consort's 
life  as  forbidden  1^  Scripture ;  yet  thinks  it  may  be  conceded, 
with  qualification,  to  t^e  infirmity  of  incontinent  men.  And 
this  is  apparently  the  very  first  sign  of  a  disposition  in  the  Church 
to  yield  anything  to  the  prerailing  manners.  The  Apostolical 
Canons,  which  belong  to  this  period,  declare  as  follows: 
*  If  a  layman  divorce  his  wife  and  marry  another,  or  marry  a 
wife  divorced  by  another,  let  him  be  separated  (from  the 
Church).' t  The  Council  of  Eliberis  forbids  the  re-marriage  of 
women,  even  if  they  have  left  their  husbands  for  adultery  ;  bat  at 
this  time  divorce  for  adultery  with  re-marriage  had  begun  to  be 
partially  recognised  for  men.  The  first  Council  of  Aries  {ajk 
314)  dissuades,  but  yet  does  not  absolutely  condemn,  re-marriage  of 
a  man  who  has  divorced  his  wife  for  adultery.^  Lactantius  de- 
nounces all  re-marriage  except  that  of  men  for  the  wife's  adultery, 
thereby  conveying  the  permission  in  that  case ;  and  he  is  the  £nit 
of  the  Fathers  who  acknowledges  the  proceeding  as  a  rightful  ooe. 
In  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  St.  Augustine  holds  that  Scrip- 
tore  is  obscure  upon  the  point  of  re-marriage  for  any  husband  who 
is  only  in  the  condition  of  u  catechumen;  but  even  in  this 
peculiar  case  his  own  judgment  condemns  it.  And  he  sab- 
scribed  in  A.i>.  416  Ihe  canon  of  the  Milevitan  Council  which 
absolutely  forbids  all  re^marriage.  From  this  time  forward  some 
division  of  opinion  on  the  principle  of  remarriage  of  divorced 
persons  most,  we  apprehend,  be  admitted  to  have  existed  among 
Christians.  But  t^  utmost  difficulty  still  besets  the  ease  of 
those  who  seek  to  show  that  the  Church  of  Christ  gave  mxj 
sanction  to  the  re-marriage  of  women,  or  to  the  re-marriage  of  adul- 
terers, or  to  the  intermmriage  of  the  persons  between  whom  the 
adultery  had  Xekea  place.  The  Apostolical  Canon,  however, 
which  we  have  quoted,  appears  to  have  had  the  authority  of  a 
law  of  the  universal  Ch)irch,§  and  it  never  was  set  aside  at  any 
period  by  any  regulation  of  equal  authority. 

It  seems  then  that,  in  the  exercise  of  her  commission  from 
Christ,  the  Chureh  was  able  to  maintain  the  absolute  obligation 
of  tiie  marriage  contract,  until  the  extent  of  her  conquests  over 
the  masses  of  a  corrupt  society,  and  her  alliance  with  the  civil 
power,  brought  her  into  conflict  with  such  a  tide  of  worldly  opinion 
and  propensity  as  she  was  not  able  wholly  to  withstand.  Ae- 
cordingly  the  principle  of  divorce,  handed  over  from  Paganism, 
forced  its  way  into  the  .Ieg^latk)n  ^f  the  Christian  empire,  and 
subsisted  there,  sometimes,  as  under  Censtantine,  with  a  moderate, 


^ '  Morgan,  1 72.  t  Canon  xlvu. ;  Labbe  and  Oossart,  i.  85. 

t  Morgan,  ii.  It7;  §  Seqnel  of  die  ArgomMt,  ^Iec.,^  173. 
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sOTMitimes,  as  under  Anastasios  and  the  later  laws  of  Justinian,* 
wiUi  a  frightful  extension ;  for  in  these  latter  cases  the  principle 
of  divorce  by  consent,  or  bon&  gratia^  was  largely  acknowledged. 
And  strange  to  saj,  those  Scripturalists  of  the  present  day,  who 
conceive  that  the  measure  now  impending  aims  at  the  vindication 
of  BiUe  freedom  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  must  fetch 
almost  every  one  of  the  authorities  that  can  avail  in  support  of 
Um*  own  interpretation  from  the  post-Nu^pe  period  of  eccle- 
lisstical  history ;  and  the  paternity  of  the  sys^m  of  divorce  runs 
up  straight  on  the  one  side  to  Judaism,  on  th^  other  to  the  pagan 
l^islatioB  of  Rome  in  its  decay.  We  do  i^o^  Jbelieve  that  the 
ieptesentati<m  which,  with  Mr.  Morgan's  aid,  Wfi  have  given  of 
the  early  testimonies  can  be  contradicted.  Bjqgjliam's  account  is 
not  so  precise  as  could  be  wished  ;  but  he  adduces  no  evidence 
which  is  adverse  to  it.t  The  learned  and  candid}  author  of  the 
*  Sequel,*  after  a  full  and  comprehensive  revj^f;,  states  his 
oondiisioo  (pp.  178,  1S7)  in  yet  stronger  tem^f^than  ours. 
MSfeon  examined  this  subject  with  abundant  learning  and 
keen  solicitade,  and  has  given  us  the  result  towards; the  close  of 
his  Tetrschordon.  He  cites  from  the  first  three  centuries  only 
JostiB  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  Origen :  the  first  as  a  witness  for 
■evonnce,  not  for  re-marriage ;  the  second  to  deduce,  by  an  arbitrary 
and  slippery  inference  in  opposition  to  the  general,  and  as  we 
tiniik  unequivocal  sense  of  the  writer,  a  probability  that  Tertul- 
fiui  <iid  not  condemn  re-marriage ;  and  the  third  with  the  fair 
admission  that  Origen  thought  Scripture  went  the  other  way,  but 
evidently,  for  the  sake  of  taking  advantage  of  that  author's  opinion 
that  the  ^  fornication '  of  St.  Matthew  could  not  be  confined  to 
^mple  and  literal  adultery .| 

We  now  traverse  a  long  period,  ending  with  the  middle  ages, 
Airing  which  the  Elastem  Church  remained  in  direct  alliance  and 
krmcmy  with  the  Slate,  while  the  Church  of  the  West,  especially 
'A  its  centre  of  power  at  Rome,  was  comparatively  remote  from 
'wliaary  political  influences,  and  frequently  involved  in  great  crises 
«f  conflict  with  the  civil  power.  The  consequence  was,  as  might 
'  » expected,  that  the  Eastern  Church  compounded  in  some  degree 
itii  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  State,  and  gave  more  or  less  of 
[^tion  to  re-marriage  after  divorce.  We  say  more  or  less,  for 
i  among  other  reasons,  that,  as  we  are  informed,  Mr.  Neale, 
veiy  learned  historian  of  the  Eastern  Church,  contests  the 
r  admissions  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject  Doubt- 
both  in  West  and  East,  there  was  a  struggle  against  the 
ftitive  and  always  unrepealed  law ;  but  it  ended  in  the  West 

*  See  the  fommaiy  in  Pooget,  Inst.  Cathol.  ix.  338. 
+  Book  xxiL  chap.  ii.  sect.  12. 
X  MiUoii'sTotiaeh<»daB:  ProM  Works,  vol.  u  p.  314  (4to.  175d.>o^[e 
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tvith  the  firm  establishment  (subject  only  to  very  rare  evasion 
by  legal  fictions  as  to  pounds  of  nullity)  of  the  indissolubility  ol 
marriage  as  a  principle  of  the  Canon  and  of  the  Statute  Law, 
Thus  it  was  found  by  the  Reformation  in  England ;  and  thu^ 
thank  God,  it  still  continues. 

But  an  attempt  is  made  to  prepossess  our  minds  adversely  to 
this  ancient  and  venerable  law,  by  insisting  upon  the  fact  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  times  of  popery.  Now,  we  have  shown  that  we  owe 
it  in  the  first  instance  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  to  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists.  We  owe  it,  next,  to  the  primitive  Church. 
What  we  owe  to  thte  Western  Church,  and  to  the  Pope  as  its  head 
during  the  middfe  ages,  is  this — the  vindication  of  the  Christian 
law  of  indissoluble  marriage  against  the  rudeness  of  barbarism, 
and  against  the  Rottenness  of  an  exhausted  and  dead  civilization. 
*  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible '  with  us,  that  the 
Church  of  Ri6me  might  here  and  there  by  accident  do  right  ? 

Here,  however,  we  are  entertained  to  another  argument  of  that 
deplorably'  fatuous  description  which  almost  makes  a  man  despair 
of  his  ag^,  if  not  of  the  whole  future  of  his  kind.  Marriage  we 
are  told  with  the  Roman  Church  is  a  sacrament,  and  therefore 
indissoluble :  with  us  it  is  not  a  sacrament,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  dissoluble.  It  moves  astonishment  to  see  what  a  multitude  of 
errors  can  upon  occasion  be  crowded  into  a  small  space ;  only  it 
unfortunately  happens  that,  instead  of  being  crushed  to  death  by 
crowding,  like  human  beings,  they  live  and  thrive  the  better  in 
proportion  as  the  pressure  is  close  and  the  atmosphere  foul,  and 
as  the  daylight  is  prevented  from  getting  in  among  them.  Mar- 
riage is  indissoluble,  forsooth,  because  a  sacrament.  But  the 
Eastern  Church  treats  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  yet  its  ritua}] 
and,  as  our  antagonists  give  us  to  understand,  its  law,  do  not  1 
it  as  indissoluble.^  As,  therefore,  marriage  may  be  a  sacrame 
and  yet  dissoluble,  so  may  it  cease  to  be  a  sacrament  and 
remain  indissoluble.  Why,  however,  should  we  be  the  duf 
of  a  word  ?  As  to  the  substance,  it  would  not  be  easy,  so 
as  we  perceive,  to  detect  much  variance  from  Scripture  in 
description  of  marriage  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  ~ 
de  Sacramento  Matrimonii.^  But,  to  sum  up  all,  not  even 
respects  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  word  can  this  unhappy 
ment  be  sustained.  For  if  those  who  use  it  will  turn  to 
Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  approved  by  1 
Articles,  they  will  find  these  words :  *  By  like  holy  promise, 
sacrament  of  matrimony  knitteth  man  and  wife  in  perpetual  lovcl 

The  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church  itself  does  not  found 
indissolubility  of  marriage  on  its  character  as  a  sacrament,  b 


*  See,  for  instance,  Glen  King's  Rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  235  and  aeqq. 
t  Cone  Trid.  Sess.  zxiv.  X  Homily  on  Swearing,  part  i, 
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onij  ooDceiret  the  obligation  to  be  enhanced  by  that  circum- 
stance.  Matrimoninm^  ut  naturw  officium  connderatur,  et  maximb 
tst  Sacrameritum,  dissolvi  non  poUet.*  Nor  will  those  friends  of 
the  principle  of  diyorce  who  admit  that  Scripture  is  to  be  con- 
adered  Id  this  matter  take  any  benefit  from  being  rid  of  the 
wofd  sacrament,  when  they  remember  that  St  Paul  terms  mar^ 
liife  *  a  great  mystery  ;*  to  yuueryi^iQ^  rt&rn  ii,kya  ieriit.^ 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  ascribe  to  evil  motives  the  successful  struggle  of 
the  Western  Church  to  keep  marriage  indissoluble.  This  doctrine 
was  not  needed  in  order  to  secure  the  interrention  of  the  priest ; 
&nr  this  might,  as  in  the  East,  have  been  rigidly  required,  even 
thoagh  the  contract  were  one  capable  for  certain  causes  of  de- 
termining ;  and  if  the  court  of  Rome  has,  under  the  actual  state 
of  things,  enjoyed  a  valuable  privilege  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
Bollitj,  she  might,  on  the  other  hand,  by  permitting,  and  at  the 
Aine  time,  like  the  Council  of  Aries,  dissuading  divorces,  have 
opeoed  for  herself  a  far  wider  and  richer  gold-field  in  granting 
iiipensations  for  them. 

At  a  particular  moment  of  the  Reformation,  when  foreign 
iaflaenee  over  the  counsels  of  the  English  leaders  in  that  great 
norement  was  at  its  zenith,  the  Reformatio  Legum  was  compiled. 
It  abolishes  the  minor  form  of  divorce  a  memd  et  thorOj  and 
^ittblishes  divorce  with  the  right  of  re-marriage  (1)  for  adultery, 
(2)  for  desertion,  (3)  for  deadly  quarrels,  (4)  for  cruelty  of  the 
hofbond,  (5)  for  his  too  long  alMence ;  but  subject  in  the  last  case 
to  the  rather  ludicrous  provision  that,  if  the  returning  partner 
caa  prove  that  he  has  been  detained  from  home  otherwise  than 
by  his  own  will,  he  shall  again  be  received  into  favour,  and  the 
Qfibtppy  bodkin,  though  a  true  and  lawful  husband,  shall  be 
turned  adrift. 

There  are  probably  few  who  agree  with  Milton,  as  to  marriage 
^  least,  in  deeply  deploring  that  this  m<mument  of  our  ^  sincerest ' 
time  did  not  become  law ;  but  in  two  points  the  handiwork  of 
the  time  of  Edward  VL  is  far  more  highly  toned  than  the  slip- 
»hod  contrivances  of  the  present  day.  For  every  privilege  (if  the 
Word  most  be  so  applied)  which  it  secures  for  the  man,  it  secures 
cq^lj  for  the  woman  also;  and  it  testifies  with  unequivocal 
force  to  the  stem  reality  of  the  desire  to  stop  adultery.  It  asserts 
that  that  crime  might  properly  be  punished  with  death ;  and  it 
*<^ually  imposes  on  the  ofiender  the  penalty  not  only  of  forfeiture 
^  half  his  goods,  but  with  this  of  exile  or  else  imprisonment  for 
^fe.J  And  when  a  charge  of  adultery  is  met  by  successful  re- 
<^ninination,  both  parties  are  to  sufier  the  penalty  of  the  offence. § 

•  Catecb.  Bom.  it  De  Sacr.  Matr.  11.  f  Eph.  v.  80. 

;  Bc^onnalao  Legom,  p.  50,  ed.  1850.  §  Ibid.  p.  57  (De  Adult,  cap.  17.) 
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It  is  tomedmBS  stated  ta  httre  been  owing  taaeckknt  Aai  Ak 
code  never  became  law^  and.  an  attempt  is  thoa  made,  ai,  for 
eiarapley  bj  the  Commissioners  of  1853,  to  imrest  it  with  a 
peculiar  force  different  from  that  of  other  nnfulfiUed  nrGJedi 
of  public  autboritj^  But  the  plea  ia  fiitile  The  book,  lays 
Strjpe,  *  had  certaidy  been  ratified  had  God  spared  thai 
King's  life  (Edward  VL)  till  another  parliament.'  This  appcsn 
doubtfcd.*  It  seems  very  improbable  that  even  in  Tudor  times 
a  code,  containing  enactments  so  highly  penal,  could  have  taken 
practical  effect  aa  law  without  the  assent  of  Parliament  But 
had  it  become  law  under  Edward,  it  would,  with  the  rest  of 
bis«  laws  respecting  religion,  have  been  repeided  by  Maxy,  and. 
its  re-enactment  would  have  been  considered  afresh  upon  its 
merits  under  Elizabeth.  It  had  not  then  passed  into  oUirioBw 
It  was  revised  by  Archbishop  Parker,  whose  copy  of  it  is  not 
known  to  exist,,  but  ia  presumed  to  be  that  lately  reprinted  at 
OxfbixL  Foxe  and  others  actually  laboured  for  its  adoption  by 
Parliament,  while  they  were  taking  exception  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  same 
party  in  the  House  of  Common6,t  but  it  proceeded  no  furth^ 
The  just  presumption  is^  that  it  was  r^arded  as  one  of  those 
measures  of  ^further  reformation'  wbich  the  puritans  and 
Coreigners  desired,  but  which  were  not  approved  by  the  Queen^ 
die  leading  churchmm,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  a  practical  step  had,  howefcr, 
already  been  taken  towards  the  unsettling  of  that  law  oif  marriage, 
which  tiad  prevailed  in  Christian  England  from  the  very  eaiiisit 
times.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  had  obtained  a  diToree 
a  men§d  et  thoro  for  adultery.  The  King^s  delegates  pronounced 
that  this  was  equivalent  to  a  divorce  a  vinculo^  and  authorised 
re-mavriage.  Northampton,  who.  had  anticipated  the  deckion  by 
taking  amither  wife,  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  oonfirm  it, 
evidently  upon  legal  advice,  in  the  last  year  of  the  young  King ' 
peign.  But  the  Act  was  repealed  under  Mary,  and  was  hesnl  ef 
BO  more.f  It  serves  no  other  purpose  thatn  to  show,  that,  even 
when  sustained  by  the  anthority  of  the  Crown,  he  could  not 
rely  on  his  re^marriage  as  valid  under  English  law. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  the  breaefa 
with  Romcj  that  is  until  the  year  1670,  with  the  single  and  tran- 
sient exception  that  has  just  been  mentioned,  there  was  no 
divorce,  properly  so  called,  in  England.  During  the  Common- 
wealth adultery  was   made   capital,  but  the  marriage  contract 

•  CardweirsPpofMMtoIUf.  Legi]]n,p.ix.iiote;  Strype'f  Parker,  toL  u.  p.  6^ 
ed.  Oxford,  1821 ;  and.  «lsewhere. 
t  Cardwell'B  PreftK9e,.p.ziL  t  Daviet  Moigan,  iu  238*^.       ^ 
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I  indiMohBiUe.  Y«t  in  thiftpcsiod  Scottubiiifliiencs  was 
stKMig,  and  Milton  emploj^d  hb  poirerfal  pen  in  a  variety  of 
piaoei  oa  behalf  of  an  axtndad  change.  In  s^jing  these  pieces, 
at  the  ppeisat  day,  the  mind  may  well  be  divided  between  adnura*> 
tin  of  the  force  and  grandeur  of  their  language,  and  thankfulness 
that  England  was  found  proof  against  the  sedoctioa  of  the  pes- 
tileat  ideas  thej  oonvej.  It  is  sad  to  see^  between  Judaism, 
pnitaniam,  and  republicanism,  how  depressed  were  the  concc^ 
tions  of  the  Christiaa  doctrine  and  sjstem,  which  this  lou3r 
gmina  wwm  not  onl j  eonteat  to  embrace,  but  enthusiastic  to  pro- 
pagmte.  That  for  wfaich  he  pleads  is  a  licence  of  divorce  for 
sversioa  or  iaoompatibilitj ;  tbe  wildest  libertine,  the  veriest 
Monnoi^  conld  not  devise  words  more  conformable  to  bis  ideas, 
if  iadeed  we  ace  just  to  the  Mormon  sages  in  assuming  that  they 
alienate  as  Ireel  j  as  they  acquire.  And  all  this  energetic  emotion 
of  Milton's  betrays  its  selfish  origin  by  the  fact  that  it  is  man 
only,  wbose  suflTerings  in  unhappy  marriages  he  conuniserates ; 
die  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  women  seem  to  have  been  in  his  view 
s  very  secondary  afiair ;  indeed  he  but  faintly  shows  that  he  was 
even  conscious  of  their  existence*  Marriage,  he  says,  was  made 
for  man,  but  woman  was  made  for  marriage.  When  his  third 
wife,  who  cherished  him  in  blindness  and  old  age,  importuned 
him  to  accept  the  generous  offer  of  the  Government  after  the 
Restoration,  and  resume  his  official  situation,  his  considerate 
reply  to  ber  was,  ^  You  as  other  women  would  nde  in  your  coadi; 
my  aim  is  to  live  and  die  an  honest  man/*  The  credit  due  to 
the  Presbyterian  party  for  declining  to  foHow  this  charmer  is 
great,  because  he,  without  doubt,  charmed  most  skilfully.  The 
feUowiiig^  passage  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  powerful  strain  of  his 
wrkiags  on  divorce.  Nowhere  is  he  more  a  poet,  whether  for 
music  or  for  majesty,  than  in  his  prose : — 

'  Him  I  hold  more  in  the  way  to  perfection  who  foregoes  an  unfit, 
onsodly,  and  discordant  wedlock,  to  live  according  to  peace  and  love 
md  €^*s  institution  in  a  fitter  choice,  than  he  who  debars  himself  the 
^tppf  experieoee  of  all  godly,  which  is  peaeeAd  eonversation  in  his 
mail  J,  to  live  a  contentious  and  unchristian  Mfe  not  to  be  avoided,  in 
tna^Jaiiuni  not  to  be  lived  in,  only  for  the  fldse  keeping  of  a  most 
—Mil  nalEty,  a  marriage  that  hatk  oo  affinity  with  Goid's  intention,  a 
4viog  phantasm,  a  mere  toy  of  terror  awing  weak  senses,  to  the  lament- 
abk  sopentition  of  mining  themselves,  the  remedy  whereof  God  in  his 
Ww  vouchsafes  us.  Which  not  to  dare  use,  he  warranting,  is  not  our 
perfection,  is  our  infirmity,  our  little  fidth,  oor  timorous  and  low  conceit 
of  ebarity ;  and  in  them  who  force  us,  it  is  their  masking  pride  and 
faaity,  to  seem  holier  and  more  circumspect  than  God.'f 

^  SynuDODi^s  Life  of  BtiHon,  p.  375,  6. 
t  Tetrschordoo,  Works,  i.  p.  801. 
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* 
We  come  now  to  the  commencement  of  the  privileffia  or  private 
Acts,  which  hare  been  passed  to  release  individuals  of  high 
station  or  of  fortune  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  England, 
which  by  common  law,  by  canon,  by  immemorial  tradition  and 
usage,  and  by  the  combined  force  of  statute  and  canon  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  makes  marriage  indissoluble.  And 
certainly,  if  a  practice  can  earn  condemnation  on  account  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  had  its  rise,  this  is  the 
very  case  for  such  condemnation.  The  Bill  for  the  divorce  of 
Lord  Rosse,  granting  him  leave  to  marry  again,  was  poshed 
forward  by  those  who  represented  the  natural  feeling  of  the 
people  at  the  time,  who  desired  to  bar  the  succession  of  the 
Duke  of  York  by  means  milder  than  an  Exclusion  Bill,  and  who 
hoped  to  draw  the  King  into  their  measures  by  opening  to  bim, 
through  this  precedent,  the  prospect  of  a  divorce  from  his  wife. 
Charles  himself,  as  we  learn  from  Evelyn,  attended  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  :* — 

*  I  went  to  Westminster,  where  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  saw  his 
Majesty  sit  on  his  tlirone,  but  without  his  robes,  all  the  Peers  sitting 
with  their  hats  on ;  the  business  of  the  day  being  the  divorce  of  my 
Lord  Rosse.  Such  an  occasion  and  sight  had  not  been  seen  in  £og-- 
land  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL'  f 

Of  eighteen  Bishops  present,  only  two,  Wilkins  and  Cosin, 
supported  the  Bill,  if  Evelyn  may  be  trusted.  To  these  the 
Parliamentary  History  adds  Reynolds,  well  known  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Puritan  who  had  conformed.  Wilkins  was  a  re- 
puted latitudinarian.  Cosin  has  left  his  views  upon  record. 
On  the  Scripture  argument  he  throws  no  light;  assumes  the 
readings  and  the  translation,  and  appears,  where  he  argues  that 
putting  away  implies  liberty  to  re-marry,  to  confound  together 
from  carelessness  the  phraseology  of  different  passages.^  A  partial 
examination  of  the  historical  authorities  he  quotes  has  shown  ns 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted.  For  instance,  he  cites  as  a  precedent 
the  marriage  by  Laud  (of  which  that  prelate  repented  ever  alter 
as  a  *  foul  offence ')  of  Lady  Rich,  who  had  been  divorced  anmiud 
et  tkorOf  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  §  But  it  appears  that  in  this 
case  there  had  been  a  pre-contract  ||  between  the  parties,  whi^ 

Land 

•  March  22,  1670.  f  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  l  425. 
t  Cosin's  Workg,  vol.  iv.  p.  489  (Oxford,  1851). 

§  Le  Bos,  Life  of  Laud,  p.  10. 

11  By  32  Heury  VIIL,  c.  38  (a.d.  1541),  it  was  enacted,  that  no  marriage 
solemnized  in  the  face  of  the  Church  and  consummate  with  bodily  knowledge 
and  fruit  of  children  should  be  rendered  void  on  account  of  any  pre-contract  not 
so  consummate. 
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Lrad  maj  not  without  ground  bare  regarded  as  annulling  tbe 
marriage  to  Lord  Rich.  Again,  he  quotes  the  Constitutions  of 
^  Apostles,  and  those  of  the  English  Church  under  Elizabeth. 
A«  to  the  former,  the  reference  supplied  by  his  editor  is  to  a 
passage  wholly  irrelerant:*  and  as  to  the  Canons  of  1597,  tbe 
reader  will  be  astonished,  on  referring  to  them,  to  findf  that  they 
Bot  only  are  confined  to  the  cases  of  nullity  and  separation,  but 
that  they  actually  require  that  the  parties  separated  shall  give 
that  Tery  bond  against  re-marriage  which  is  still,  we  believe, 
uniformly  exacted  from  them. 

Bat  the  Bill  passed,  though  only  by  a  majority  of  two ;  the 
(fike  was  pierced,  and  the  piercing  of  it  was  like  the  letting  out 
of  water.  Yet  the  materials  of  it  were  stout  and  firm,  and  the 
progress  of  tbe  evil  slow. 

*In  the  130  years  which  followed  this  assumed  method  of  divorce, 
Acre  were  132  bills  of  divorce  granted  by  Parliament,  namely,  8  in  the 
Srst  45  years,  50  in  the  succeeding  60  years,  and  74  in  the  last  25 
years,  terminating  in  the  year  1799.  J 

la  the  four  last  years  of  the  series  there  had  been  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  Divorce  Bills.  Again,  the  scope  of  the  Bills  has 
ban  gradually  extended.  Cosin  forbade  the  adulteress  to  re- 
marry, and  such  was  the  rule  of  the  earlier  Bills,  but  the 
restriction  has  been  withdrawn.  There  has  been  maintained,  we 
believe,  until  the  present  day,  under  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Lonis,§  a  sham  contest  between  its  rules  and  its  practice,  which 
always  ends  in  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  guilty 
Wie$  to  intermarry  if  they  please.  Hence  may  arise,  as  Mr. 
JOayics  Moi^n  observes,  *a  complicated  system  of  collusion 
and  connivance.  The  wife  conceals  the  faults  of  the  husband, 
tbat  he  may  not  be  debarred  of  his  Bill  of  Divorce,  in  the 

By  the  2  Edw.  VI.  (a.d.  1548)  this  Act  (so  Ut  m  it  related  to  pre-^ntracti) 
vurepoOed. 

Afid  m  the  3rd  year  of  Queen  Anne  (Collins  r.  Fesset,  Salkeld's  Rep.  ii.,  p.  437) 
it  WIS  laid  by  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  agreed  to  by  the  -whole  bench,  *  that  if  a 
Mabaet  be  per  vtrha  d$pr<nenti,  it  amoonts  to  an  actual  marriage,  which  the  very 
pBitiet  ihemseWef  cannot  diseolve  by  release  or  other  mutual  agreement ;  for  it  is 
II  much  a  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God  as  if  it  had  been  m  facie  Ecclesice :  with 
tUi  differeaoe,  that,  if  they  cohabit  before  marriage  m  facie  Ecclesitt,  they  are  for 
that  punitbable  by  eedesiaitical  censures ;  and  if,  after  such  contract,  either  of 
tikem  lies  with  another,  they  will  punish  such  offender  as  an  adulterer. 

I^t  if  the  contract  be  per  verba  defuturo,  and  after,  either  of  the  parties  so 
coatreeting;  without  a  previous  release  or  discharge  of  the  contract,  marry 
uxititer,  it  will  be  good  cause  of  a  dissolution  of  a  second  marriage,  and  of 
decreeing  the  first  contract's  being  perfected  into  a  marriage.' 

la  1753,  by  the  26  Geo.  II.,  c.  33  (Lord  Hardwicke's  Act),  s.  13,  the  force  of 
F>M(iBttmets  was  at  last  eondusivety  caneelled. 

•  Const.  Apost.  vi.  17.  t  Cardwell's  Synodalia,  ii.  164. 

X  Davies  Morgan,  ii.  £40.  See  also  Pari.  Paper,  No.  123,  Session  2  of  1857 
(Commons).  §  FarL  Rep.  vol.  Ii.  p.  231. 
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benefits  of  which  the  is  to  participate/*  The  husband  and 
the  adulterer  may  in  certain  cases  have  their*  motires  for  acting- 
in  concert;  And  the  House  of  Commons  likewise  takes  cas^ 
in  passing  Divorce  Bills,  that  the  dismissed  wife  shall  not  bs 
left  without  pecuniary  provision.  The  practice  of  passing  thea> 
bills  is  bad)  not  only  because  the  principle  of  individual  exemp- 
tions from  general  laws  is  vicious  and  destructive,  but  because 
they  exhibit  in  the  face  of  the  country  a  most  offensive  example 
of  the  power  of  wealth,  and  of  the  privileges  of  the  grmt^ 
though  indeed  they  are  iiatpa  lupa^  priviic^ises  of  the  class  whick 
have  been  termed  the  '  mournful  privilege '  of  Scotland  with 
respect  to  divorce ;  while  the  plea  of  necessity  is  conclusively 
answered  by  the  fact,  that  at  no  time  since  the  Gospd  came  inti> 
England  has  divorce  ever  been  accessible  to  any  except  one  very 
limited  class  of  the  community. 

In  giving  utterance  to  these  strong  opinions  with  reaped  t» 
the  principle  of  divorce,  to  the  practioe  of  the  legislature,  and  to 
the  corrupt  encouragements  inseparable  frmn  either,  it  will  not 
we  trust  be  thought,  that  we  impute  either  licentious  or  irre- 
ligious motives  to  those  who  have  accepted  what  Parliament  has- 
unwisely  offered  them.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every 
individual  can  for  himself  examine  critically  the  text  of  Scripture^ 
and  unfold  the  ponderous  tomes  of  ancient  lore,  to  trace  the 
records  of  divorce.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  as  we  freely  confess 
with  Paley,  that  ccmstitutes  an  offence  against  that  law  of  uni- 
versal nature  which  we  have  a  right  to  consider  as  absolutely 
and  unalterably  binding  on  the  whole  community.  Many  an 
afflicted  husband  has,  we  doubt  not,  thought  it  his  absolute  duty 
to  society  to  avail  himself  of  what,  if  not  the  law,  the  l^puilatnre 
taiidered  to  him,  as  the  appointed  mode  of  punishing  a  greal^ 
moral  and  social  offence.  He  may  have  braced  himself  to  the 
decision  amidst  tears  and  prayers ;  it  may  have  been  to  him  not 
only  not  as  a  stroke  of  vengeance  or  an  effort  for  what  is  called 
freedom,  but  an  act  of  heroic  and  stem  sdfnMcrifice,  offered  on 
the  altar  of  public  justice.  The  error  has  lain  not  with  him,  but 
with  us  all;  with  the  Parliament  that  makes  a  practice  of  passing 
these  Bills,  with  the  country  which  has  not  disapproved  the 
practice  of  the  Parliament  Nay,  it  ascends  still  higher,  and 
we  must  here  especially  beware  of  allowing  strong  and  dear  con- 
viction on  the  merits  of  the  argument  to  draw  us  into  sweeping 
censures ;  because  some  writers  of  the  Church  have  themselves 
yielded  in  this  case,  and  a  considerable  part  o£  Christendom  has 
from  a  remote  period  been  induced  to  aomit  tiiat  diroroe^ 
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t  ckcHmstaneet  was  allovraUe,  and  tlitt  ii  migbt  be  iol- 
lowed  bj  re*iiiarria^e« 

Bat  we  most  draw  towarcU  a  dose. 

It  is  Qow^  however,  propoaed  ^at  we  should  for  the  sake  of 
meetiag  a  proportioii  of  miscaniagea  which  is  at  present  infioi- 
tesimdly  sfliall,  alter  the  conditions  of  every  marriage  contract 
throughont  the  kingdom^  present  as  well  as  prospective,  by 
opening  it  to  contingencies  of  dissolution  which  did  not  exist 
when  it  was  ixamed,  and  which  may  hereafter  by  further  onward 
steps  be  greatly  multiplied. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  we  should  change  a  law  which,  inde- 
pendently of  its  higher  titles  to  our  assent,  is  eminently  definite 
azxi  dear — which  permits  the  active  old^tions  of  marriage  to 
psis  into  abeyance  for  a  few  well-defined  and  well-known  causes. 
— and  which  never  for  any  consideration  whatever  permits  more, 
k  it  plain  that  great  objections  may  be  taken  to  the  minor  or 
Qcelesiastical  divorce ;  but  it  appears  to  have  some  sanction  fiom. 
Scripture  :  *  it  does  not  permit  the  void  place  to  be  filled  up ; 
it  holds  out  no  corrupt  inducement,  for  it  offers  only  privation  as  die 
Qondilien  and  iixe  safeguard  of  relief ;  above  all,  it  establishes' 
no  unpardonable  si%  no  unalterable  severance  >  the  way  of  peni- 
tence, the  door  of  pardon,  are  still  open  ;  and  the  angels  of  heaven, 
who  rejoice  over  a  returning  offender,  may  let  all  their  sympathies* 
flow  forth  when  Satan  sees  his  wiles  utterly  defeated  by  the 
complete  reinstation,  between  two  separated  persons,  of  the 
iKFed  haonony,  the  profound  and  matchless  oneness  of  Christian 
mtiriage. 

In  taking  our  leap  from  this  well*defined  position,  we  have  a 
light  to  a«k  whether  we  are  to  land  on  terra  finna  or  in  a  quick- 
SMul?  Is  the  change  now  proposed  to  be  the  first  of  an  inter-- 
Bunable  series  ?  Or  if  not,  what  are  the  qualities  in  it  which,, 
when  it  shall  have  been  adopted,  are  to  guarantee  it  against 
other  changes?  Is  it  Scripture,  is  it  authority,  or  is  it  reason, 
oa  which  we  are  to  rely  ?  As  to  the  first,  the  measure  neither 
atsnds,  nor  even  proposes  to  stand,  upon  Scripture ;  its  promoters 
use  the  Divine  Word  as  a  pick  to  disturb  the  solid  fabric  of  the 
fasting  law,  and  then  cast  it  aside.  For  the  rights  of  the. 
woman,  as  drawn  from  that  sacred  source,  are  either  much  less, 
«r  else  infinitely  greater,  than  those  conceded  by  the  Bill.  Witk 
M^pect  to  reason,  we  recommend  those  who  favour  the  measure 
ta  ask.  themselves  what  possible  inducement  except  the  force  of 
tnith  could  have  led  Gibbon,  after  reviewing  the  history  of 
carriage  and  divorce  in  Rome,  and  almost  in  the  very  page 
where  he  sneers  at  investing  it  with  a  religious  character,  to 
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pronoance  against  divorce  ?  Again,  let  them  read  the  statement 
of  a  man  who,  if  ever  any  man,  contemplated  the  subject  in  the 
dry  light  of  pure  utility.  Paley  observes  that  we  cannot  justly 
say  that  divorce  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature ;  assumes 
that  our  Lord  permitted  it  in  the  single  case  of  adultery ;  but 
gives  his  own  judgment  upon  what  the  *  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number '  would  require  in  terms  which  seem  to  us 
to  imply  a  rule  absolutely  without  exception  : —  » 

*  A  lawgiver,  whose  counsels  are  directed  by  views  of  general  utility, 
and  obstructed  by  no  local  impediment,  would  make  the  marriage 
contract  indissoluble  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties.  .  .  . 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  power  of  divorce  is  evidently  and  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  woman ;  and  the  only  question  appears  to  be, 
whether  the  real  and  permanent  happiness  of  one-half  of  the  species 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  caprice  and  voluptuousness  of  the  other.'  * 

A  testimony  not  less  remarkable  than  any  of  these  is  that 
rendered  by  Hume,  who,  in  his  Nineteenth  Essay,  establishes  his 
conclusions  against  Divorce  without  any  exception  whatever. 

And  again,  let  them  listen  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell, 
when,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  he  was  urged  to  separate  a 
couple  who  were  living  together  unhappily : — 

<  The  general  happiness  of  the  married  life  is  secured  by  its  indissolu- 
bility. When  people  understand  that  they  must  live  together,  except 
for  a  very  few  reasons  known  to  the  law,  they  learn  to  soften,  by 
mutual  accommodation,  that  yoke  which  they  know  they  cannot  shake 
off;  they  become  good  husbands  and  good  wives  from  the  necessity  of 
remaining  husbands  and  wives ;  for  necessity  is  a  powerful  master  in 
teaching  the  duties  it  imposes.'  f 

Again  as  respects  authority :  this  not  inconsiderable  power 
wholly  refuses  its  shelter  to  the  Bill.  We  do  not  follow  Christian 
antiquity,  we  do  not  follow  Roman  Imperial  law — indeed  this 
would  be  difficult,  from  its  many  fluctuations:  we  are  not  to 
follow  the  Eastern  Church,  nor  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  the 
foreign  Reformers,  among  whom  Bucer  went  the  lengths  of  Mil- 
ton, and  has  accordingly  been  translated  by  him,  with  abridg- 
ment :  J  we  are  not  to  follow  the  Reformatio  Legum  ;  we  are  not 
even  to  conform  to  the  Scottish  law,  which  permits  divorce  for 
adultery  at  the  suit  of  the  wife  as  well  as  of  the  husband.§  The 
Bill  contemplates  a  system  which  has  been  selected  by  a  purely 
arbitrary  choice,  and  is  by  no  means  better  provided  with  defences 
for  what  of  restraint  it  retains,  than  with  reasons  for  condemning 
what  it  abolishes.      It  is  as  severely  hit  by  the  unanswerable 

•  Paley,  Mor.  Phil.  iii.  3,  7.  t  &r  W.  Scott,  Tibbs,  p.  231. 
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protests  of  Lord  Ljndhurtt,  as  it  can  be  by  the  powerful  elo- 
quence of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  research  of  Mr.  Keble,  or 
the  facts  of  Von  Gerlach.  Doubtless  its  authors  have  done  their 
best :  but  the  state  of  the  case  appears  to  be  this,  that,  when  once 
the  dear  ground  of  indissolubility  has  been  abandoned,  there  are 
scanty  means,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  for  drawing  sharp 
lines  of  demarcation  between  one  system  and  another.  If  one  such 
line  could  be  drawn  anywhere,  it  would  be  drawn  to  separate  the 
case  of  adultery,  or  the  joint  cases  of  adultery  and  desertion,  from 
eroy  other  case.  But  neither  of  these  is  done  by  the  Bill :  it 
does  not  recognise  the  principle  of  desertion,  which  can  be  no 
less  plausibly  sustained,  as  a  ground  of  divorce,  from  Scripture, 
than  that  of  adultery;  nor  does  it  give  effect  to  its  own  rule 
when  it  forbids  the  suit  of  the  woman.  And  in  truth,  though 
the  case  of  adultery  is  different  from  every  other,  we  demur 
entirely  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  say  that  it  differs  by 
being  stronger  than  any  other.  We  earnestly  wish  that  those 
who  think  themselves  secure  in  adopting  generally  the  rule  of  no 
diyorce  ezcept  for  adultery,  would  consider  the  arguments  of  Mil- 
ton on  the  equal  or  gpreater  virulence  of  other  offences  against  the 
contract ;  nor  would  they  do  ill,  if  they  really  wish  to  learn  the 
extent  of  the  dangers  they  are  provoking,  to  read  '  Observations 
on  the  Marriage  Laws,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  case 
of  Desertion ;'  ♦  and  even  the  *  Thelypththora,  or  Defence  of  Poly-  . 
^amy,*  by  Mr.  Madan,  which  charges  the  whole  chapter  of  sins 
and  miseries,  connected  with  the  relation  of  man  and  woman,  to 
the  account  of  marriage,  except  when  mitigated  in  its  strictness 
bj  polygamy  and  divorce. 

Man,  resdess  under  suffering,  is  apathetic  enough  as  to  ascer- 
ti^ining  the  source  of  the  blessings  he  enjoys,  or  paying  the  debt 
of  gratitude  he  owes  in  their  behalf.  And  now  we  do  not  seem 
to  know  by  what  great  Providence  of  God — by  what  vigilance, 
labour,  and  courage  of  men — the  institution  of  marriage  has  been 
^^nmght  up,  in  this  fallen  and  disordered  world,  to  the  state  of 
f^rictness  in  which  we  see  it,  and  which  renders  it  the  most  potent 
iostrnment  by  far,  among  all  laws  and  institutions,  both  in  miti- 
gating the  principle  of  personal  selfishness,  and  in  sustaining  and 
consolidating  the  fabric  of  society.  When  we  allow  ourselves  to 
*P^  lightly  about  vindicating  rights  and  liberties,  we  forget  that 
bejond  all  things  else  marriage  derives  its  essential  and  specific 
character  from  restraint :  restraint  from  the  choice  of  more  than 
a  single  wife;  restraint  from  choosing  her  among  near  relatives  by 
blood  or  affinity ;  restraint  from  the  carnal  use  of  woman  in  any 
relation  inferior  to  marriage ;  restraint  from  forming  any  tem- 
porary or  any  other  than  a  life-long  contract.     By  the  prohibition 
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of  polygamy  it  concentrates  the  affection,  which  its  first  tendency 
15  to  diffuse ;  by  the  prohibition  of  incest,  it  secures  the  union  of 
families  as  well  as  individuals,  and  keeps  the  scenes  ci  dawning 
life  and  early  intimacy  free  from  the  smallest  taint  of  appetite ; 
by  the  prohibition  of  concubinage,  it  guards  the  digniQr  of  woman 
and  chastens  whaterer  might  foe  dangerous  as  a  temptation  in 
marriage,  through  the  weight  of  domestic  cares  and  reaponsi- 
bilities ;  by  the  prohibition  of  divorce,  above  all,  it  makes  die 
conjugal  union  not  a  mere  indulgence  of  taste  and  provision  lor 
enjoyment,  but  a  powerful  instrument  of  discipline  and  self-sabjn- 
gation,  worthy  to  take  rank  in  that  subtle  and  wonderful  system 
of  appointed  means  by  which  the  life  of  man  on  earth  beconses 
his  school  for  heaven.  But  whence  came  all  this  elaborate  appa- 
ratus ?  It  has  been  Christianity  alone  which  has  been  able  to 
restore  to  us  the  primitive  treasure  of  mankind,  and  even  to  enlarge 
that  treasure.  Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that,  when 
'we  have  set  at  nought  the  Christian  sanctions,  we  can  look  into 
■what  we  call  the  law  of  nature  as  into  a  dictionary,  which  will 

?'eld  to  us,  when  asked,  a  certain,  and  clear,  and  safe  response. 
he  law  of  nature,  that  is,  its  perpetual  and  univeroal  law,  does 
not,  as  we  know,  prohibit  much  that  we  now  justly  repel  as  inoesL 
The  law  of  nature  does  not  prohibit  polygamy  or  concubinage,  or 
they  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  the  patriarchs.  The  law 
of  nature  fixes  no  particular  limit  to  divorce;  and  we  may  be 
travelling  towards  the  time  when  it  will  be  demanded  and  ob- 
tained for  many  causes,  none  of  which  are  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  nature  :  for  sterility ;  for  sensual  offences  other  than  adultery ; 
for  attempts  on  life  and  other  cruelty  and  violence ;  for  crime ; 
for  lengthened  absence ;  for  lunacy  and  idiocy ;  for  contagions  or 
incurable  disease :  lastly,  for  that  which  Scripture  seems  to  place 
first,  for  change  of  religion.  We  might  even  add  to  the  dismal 
catalogue.  If  we  desire  to  shut  up  these  sources  of  progiessrre 
innovation,  it  is  not  the  law  of  nature  which  will  stand  its  in 
stead.  The  truth  is,  that  our  conception  of  the  law  of  nature 
itself  is,  in  the  main,  formed  by  Christian  traditions,  habite, 
and  ideas ;  and  that,  as  we  unbind  and  let  down  our  standasd 
of  Christian  law,  our  standard  of  the  natural  law  will  spontane- 
ously sink  in  proportion. 

We  shall  conclude  by  the  brief  mention  of  two  other  points. 
One  of  them  is  the  momentous  character  of  this  change  as  it^ards 
woman.  One  of  the  noblest  social  achievements  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  to  elevate  the  *  ministering  angel'  of  the  world,  to  a 
position  of  perfect  equality  with  man  in  all  that  relates  to  Ac 
essential  prerogatives  of  personal  and  spiritual  being,  it  ia  Ike 
most  splendid  example,  without  exception,  which  history  affofds 
of  the  triumph  on  a  large  scale  of  the  law  of  riffht  overr  the  law  of 
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inve,  and  of  tbe  law  of  \me  over  the  lair  of  Inst     This  eqnalitj, 
which  the  piercing  sagacity  of  Aristotle  could  not  discern,  nor 
ike  ethereal  imagination  of  Plato  conceivey  is  now  the  simplest 
dementarj  conception  of  ererj  Christian  child ;  for  our  nurseries 
Imow  no  distinction  between  the  reverence  doe  to  the  one  parent 
«Bd  to  lkte  other.     Many  and  many  a  long  century  did  it  take  to 
work  out  this  great  result;  and  those  who  reproach  the  English 
law  of  marriage  with  its  hsndng  subsisted  under  papal  guardian- 
flhip,  should  remember  that  the  same  period,  and  the  same  tract 
of  Christendom,  which  brought  it  down  in  safety,  delivered  to  us 
along  with  it  that  precious  legacy  of  customs  and  ideas  which 
has  established  woman  upon  the  very  highest  levels  of  our  moral 
and  spiritual  existence,  for  man's  benefit  no  less  than  for  her  own. 
We  eamcj^y  protest  against  a  measure,  by  means  of  which  she  is 
fsr  Ibe  first  time  to  be  branded  by  our  Statute  Book  with  a  revived 
itquali^.     We  are  not  careful  to  weigh  the  differences  in  the 
vsond  guilt  and  degradation  of  adultery  between  man  and  woman, 
'haoaose  they  are  differences  of  degree,  not  principle — of  shade, 
■ot  essence ;  for  the  essential  heinousness  of  carnal  sin  consists,  for 
msn  and  for  woman  alike,  in  the  profanation  it  offers  to  that 
Lend,  into  whose  Body  they  are  both  incorporated  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Christian  covenant.     But  this  measure,  which  divorces  tbe 
wouMOi  for  adultery,  and  refuses  to  divorce  the  man  unless  he 
has   added  to  the  adultery  certain  other  acts  of  very  peculiar 
centnviely  or  cruelty,  while  it  in  the  first  place  exempts  from 
pnnisbment  at  least  nineteen  twentieths — we  might  perhaps  more 
eorrectly  say  ninety-nine  hundredths — of  all  the  adulteries  that 
are  committed  in  England ;  in  the  second  place  too  plainly  shows, 
at  least  in  germ,  that,  while  woman  in  marriage  is  a  servant,  the 
SCTvice  is  not  reciprocal ;  that  what  is  to  be  punished  in  man  is 
not  tiie  violation  of  contract  with  an  equal,  but  is  rather  the  ill- 
asage  of  a  dependent ;  savouring  by  far  too  much  of  that  saying 
of  Milton,  of  whose  system  we  are  now  adopting  the  first  in- 
stalment, that  marriage  was  made  indeed  for  man,  but  woman  was 
made  for  marriage.* 

Our  last  word  shall  be  for  the  Church,  for  the  reverence  due 
to  ^  religion  she  teaches,  and  for  the  justice  and  consideration 
that  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  clergy  she  employs.  She  has  hitherto 
had  in  the  hands  of  her  officers  the  general  discipline  of  divorce ; 
and  she  administers,  with  the  full  authority  of  Parliament,  the 
sacred  rite  of  marriage  in  terms  which,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
stamp  it  as  an  engagement  for  life.  By  law  she  can  marry  no 
persons  except  such  as  shall  absolutely  and  unconditionally  pro- 
mise to  be  man  and  wife  *  so  long  as  they  both  shall  live,'  and 
^antfl  death  them  do  part*     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
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terms  of  this  contract  became  at  the  Reformation  even  more  strin- 
gent than  they  had  been,  for  before  it  they  were  ^  till  death  us 
depart,  if  holy  Church  it  will  ordain.'  *  With  what  propriety  or 
decency  can  it  be  exacted  of  the  clergy  that  they  shall  forget  this 
compact,  which  in  its  terms  is  absolute,  and  which  by  Holj 
Scripture,  and  by  the  law  of  the  Church  following  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, is  for  life,  and  shall  re-marry  in  virtue  of  the  sentence  of  a 
civil  court  those  who  are  married  already  by  a  sacred  rite  done 
and  never  undone  ?  Only  last  year  the  clergy  were  released  by 
Parliament  from  a  difficulty  of  a  far  inferior  order ;  for,  being 
bound  by  a  mere  rubrical  direction  of  the  Office  to  marry  only 
upon  banns  or  licence,  they  were  carefully  exempted  from  any 
compulsion  to  marry  upon  the  certificate  of  a  registrar.  The 
legislation  now  threatened  will  be,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  an 
intolerable  burden  upon  conscience,  and  it  will  in  our  opinion 
strike  a  blow  at  the  time-honoured  union  between  Church  and 
State  heavier  than  any  which  it  has  yet  received.  Nor  is  it  less 
an  insult  to  our  religion — supposing  for  a  moment  that  it  were 
worked  not  by  men  but  by  steam,  or  by  water-power  like  the 
prayer-mill  in  Thibet — that  we  should  pretend  to  efface  by  a 
merely  civil  process  a  rite  which  that  religion  consecrates  as  ^  a 
great  mystery  of  the  Gospel.' 

A  time  may  come  when  society  cannot  bear  the  strictness  of  the 
Christian  law,  and  will  reject  the  drill  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  soldier.  It  will  then  doubtless  largely  fall  back  upon  that  lower 
conception  of  marriage,  which  treats  it  as  a  purely  civil  contract 
between  individuals.  It  may  be  said  that  that  time  has  already 
come,  in  a  country  like  England,  where,  according  to  the  last 
returns,  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  marriages,  seven 
thousand  six  hundred,  a  number  relatively  small  but  absolutely 
considerable,  were  celebrated  by  the  Registrar,  and  therefore  with 
no  special  religious  authority.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
the  law  offends  by  permitting  such  marriages  as  these  to  persons 
whose  consciences  do  not  enable  them  to  enter  into  marriage  by 
the  way  properly  Christian.  So  then,  if  there  must  be  re-marriage, 
'  let  that  too  be  the  Registrar's  privilege.  The  day  when  marriage 
is  made  dissoluble  by  law  in  England  will  at  best  be  noted  in  our 
Calendar  with  charcoal,  not  with  chalk.  But  if  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  lower  portion  of  society  up  to  Christianity,  let 
us  not  be  mad  enough  to  drag  the  very  rites  of  Christianity  down 
to  the  lowered  and  lowering  level  of  society.  Let  the  salt  of  the 
earth  still  keep  its  savour,  and  the  darkness  of  the  body  be  illu- 
mined, as  far  as  it  may,  by  the  eye  that  still  wakes  within  it. 

• ■ ■ -— 

^   *  Maskell's  Occasional  Offices,  p.  46 ;  and  Ancient  Liturgies,  Preface,  p.  cIt. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Cornwall^  its  Mines  and  Miners ;  with  Sketches  of 
Scenery.     London,  1857. 

2.  An  Ultistrated  Itinerary  of  the  County  of  Cornwall     By  Cyrus 
Redding.     London,  1842. 

3.  ne  Vale  ofLanheme^  and  other  Poems.     By  Henry  Sewell 
Stokes.     London,  1854. 

4.  A  Week  at  the  Lizard.     By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns.     1848. 

5.  Rambles  beyond  Railways.     By  W.  Wilkie  Collins.     London, 

6.  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.     3rd  ed., 
Revised.     With  Maps.     London,  1856. 

11/ HEN  we  recently  selected  Northamptonshire  among  the 
f  T  coonties  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  onr 
readers  to  the  study  of  our  topographical  literature,  we  had  the 
advantage  of  using  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  comprehensive 
specimens  of  county  history  which  the  kingdom  possesses,  the 
incomplete  but  very  valuable  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Baker.  We 
have  now  to  present  them  with  the  memorials  of  a  district  as 
opposite  as  possible  from  Northamptonshire  in  external  features 
and  in  the  characteristics  of  its  people ;  but  differing  unfortu- 
nately also  in  this,  that,  notwithstanding  the  attention  which  it 
deserves  and  has  amply  received  from  mere  cursory  visitors,  and 
notwithstanding  the  profound  attachment  profess^  for  it  by  its 
own  children,  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  any  work  deserving  the 
name  of  a  county  history  at  all.  We  can  but  point  out  the 
materials,  bulky  in  appearance,  but  very  meagre  in  substance, 
to  which  its  future  historian,  whenever  he  may  appear,  must  look 
for  amstance. 

Richard  Carew,  Esquire,  of  Antony,  author  of  the  *  Survey  of 
Cornwall,'  and  one  of^the  earliest  English  topographers,  is  to 
be  numbered  among  those  personages,  fortunate  alike  in  print 
and  in  social  life,  who  have  the  art  of  placing  us  at  once  on 
torms  of  pleasing  personal  familiarity  with  themselves.  His 
gend^nanuke  and  Kindly  portrait,  at  the  head  of  Lord  de  Dun- 
rtanville^s  edition  of  his  Survey,  seems  a  very  accurate  index 
^  the  qualities  of  the  man.  He  was  furnished  with  every  grace 
k>  adorn  a  landed  esquire  of  the  best  days  of  the  Maiden  Queen. 
His  mother  was  an  Edgcombe,  daughter  of  that  Sir  Richard 
Vol  102.— No.  204.  V  ^  ^  ^  ^  n  whose 
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whose  famous  demesne   of  Mdunt   Edgcombe   was   almost   as 
widely  known  and  admired  in  those  days  as  in  ours,  and  was 
coveted,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  the  chief 
of  the  Armada,  as   it   was  in  later  days  by   Napoleon   when 
seen  from  the  Bellerophon.    He  fondly  records  that  he  ^  disputed ' 
in  his  academic  days  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney  at  Christchurch ; 
he  calls  himself  ^  poor  kinsman '  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  a  very 
graceful  dedication.     In  his  youth  (according  to  Anthony  Wood) 
he  accompanied  his  uncle  Sir  George  Carew  in  embassies  to 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  *  was  sent  by  his  father  into  France 
with  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  who  was  then  ambassador  lieger  unto 
King  Henry  IV.,  that  he  might  learn  the  French  tongUe,  which, 
by  reading  and  talking,  he  overcame  in  three  quarters  of  a  year.* 
However  this  may  be — and  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Wood,  in 
the  last  part  of  the  story,  has  mistaken  a  son  of  our  Carew  for 
the  father — it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  very  considerable  modem 
linguist :  attempted  a  translation  of  Tasso,  forming  (truth  com- 
pels us  to  avow)  one  of  the  very  harshest  specimens  extant  of 
the  Elizabethan  octave  rhyme ;  evinced  glimpses  of  the  Hamil- 
tonian  system  in  an  essay  on  ^  the  true  and  ready  way  to  learn 
the  Latin  tongue,  in  answer  to  a  quaere  whether  the  ordinary  way, 
by  teaching  Latin  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  be  the  best  way  to  learn 
it  T     His  praises  are  celebrated  by  Camden,  Spelman,  Fitsjeffiy, 
and  other  choice  Latinists  of  the  time,  in  language  which  th^ 
could  hardly  have  pitched  higher  if  they  had  been  discoursing 
of  Lord  Bacon.    He  was  a  member  of  that  primordial  Collegpe  of 
Antiquaries  which  met,  in  the  later  days  of  Elizabeth,   at  the 
house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  was  suppressed,  as  was  asserted, 
through  some  pedantic  dislike  or  suspicion  conceived  against  it 
by  her  successor.     In  his  own  county  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
active,  hearty,  and  loyal  gentleman,  particularly  interested  in  the 
maintenance  and  exercise  of  the  Cornish  militia  force,  of  not  less 
than  six  thousand  well-armed  maa,  which  the  danger  of  Spanish 
invasion  in  that  quarter  had  called  into  existence ;  a  sportsman, 
a  skilful  archer,  and  an  enthusiastic  ^  hurler,'  as  is  evident  from 
the  impassioned  description  he  gives  of  the  game ;  a  discreet 
justice,  and  (it  is  said)  one  of  the  first  agricalturists  of  his  day 
in  England.      Nor  are  there  wanting  in  his  gossiping  Sarvey 
plentiAil  touches  which   disclose  his  own  sooal  and   friendly 
mode  of  life  among  his  countrymen  of  all  classes — such  as  the 
affectionate    notice   of  ^my   friend  John  Goit,'   the  wrestling 
champion  of  Cornwall ;  and  of  the  ^  old  fellow  "vriiom  I  keep  for 
alms,  and  not  for  his  work,'  who  executed  those  ingenious  devices 
in  the  construction  of  his  favourite  fishpond  to  which  he  has 
devoted  sundry  pages  of  prose  and  verse.    His  Survey  is  very 

^         T     pleasant 
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pleasant  reading,  in  sound  yernacular  English,  ivith  many  pas- 
sages of  spirited  and  picturesque  description ;  but  it  most  be 
confessed  that  both  its  natural  history  and  its  details  of  pedigree 
saroar  of  the  gentlemanly  amateur  rather  than  of  the  painstaking 
observer  or  antiquary.  There  is,  in  pkin  truth,  little  to  be 
learnt  from  his  entertaining  pages  except  what  relates  exclu- 
sively to  his  own  particular  time  and  personal  oboervation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  oontrast  than  that 
between  the  amiable  esquire  of  Antony  and  our  next  native 
Cornish  antiquary  of  any  note,  Mr.  William  Hals,  of  Saint 
Wenn.  This  gentleman,  of  an  cMi  Devonshire  family  transplanted 
into  Cornwall,  was  engaged  for  at  least  half  a  century  (fi[x>m  1665 
to  1736)  in  collecting  materials  for  a  parochial  history  of  the 
latter  county.  A  printer  of  Truro  undertook  to  publish  them 
about  1750,  and  brought  out  ten  numbers  in  folio,  comprising 
72  parishes.  These  have  become  excessively  scarce,  for  the 
'pablication  is  said  to  have  been  suspended,'  according  to 
Lysoos,  *  for  want  of  purchasers,  occasioned  by  the  scunikus 
anecdotes  which  it  contained,  and  reflections  thrown  on  some  of 
the  principal  families.'  Assuredly  the  strangest  reason  ever 
given'for  a  book  not  selling.  Certain  it  is  that  the  publication 
of  these  remains  of  Master  Hals,  and  the  fear  of  more  behind, 
occasi«Hied  a  good  deal  of  excitement  through  the  county :  and 
DO  wonder ;  for  although,  we  are  told,  the  printer  exercised  very 
carefnl  supervision,  enough  has  found  its  way  into  the  printed 
numbers  to  justify  the  terror  and  wrath  which  they  aroused  in 
sundry  manor-houses  and  countxy  towns:  hintB  of  mysterious 
md  undetected  crimes  ;  old  domestic  jars  raked  up,  and  family 
foibles  exposed  ;  the  weak  points  of  valued  pedigrees  carefully 
displayed ;  stories  of  secret  burials,  and  uncanonical  marriages, 
and  discreditable  ghosts  haunting  houses  of  repute ;  revelations, 
in  short,  which  threatened  the  comfort  or  wounded  the  pride  of 
many  a  powerful  kindred,  and  particularly  of  all  whose  fore- 
fathers had  in  any  way  got  into  collision  with  the  family  of  Hals 
in  social  or  pecuniary  matters.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  a 
splenetic  and  spiteful  personage.  His  contemporary  and  fellow 
topographer.  Air.  Tonkin  of  Trevaunance  (who  likewise  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  a  history  of  the  county),  had  evidently 
quarrelled  personally  with  Hals.  *  As  his  method,'  says  he,  *  is 
quite  different  from  mine,  and  that  I  have  some  other  reasons  not 
necessary  to  mention  for  not  corresponding  with  him,  I  can 
safely  say  that  in  this  present  work  of  mine  I  have  not  made  use 
of  one  single  line  out  of  his  compositions.'  ^  I  shall  make  it  my 
particular  care,'  he  says  elsewhere,  in  evident  allusion  to  Hals, 
'  to  avoid  any  personal  reflections,  and  much  more  so  not  to 
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throw  any  scandal,  pretended  judgment,  old  wives'  tales,  &c.,  a 
any  one  family  whatever ;  but  where  I  cannot  say  all  the  goo< 
that  I  wish  for,  to  be  very  careful  at  least  to  forbear  the  sajinj 
any  ill,  as  keeping  in  mind  th^t  saying  of  honest  Andrew 
"  Pray  eat  your  pudding,  friend,  and  hold  your  tongue."  * 

Hals's  manuscripts  appear  to  have  got  dispersed  and  fallei 
into  sundry  hands.  The  late  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  collected  tbem 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  published  them  ^but  mutilated  wit! 
most  provoking  caution),  together  with  the  collections  of  Tonkii 
and  sundry  additions  of  his  own,  in  four  octavo  volumes  in  1837 
Such  as  they  are,  they  constitute  the  best  foundation  which  w< 
possess  of  Cornish  family  history,  though  very  far  inferior  to  th< 
materials  available  in  many  other  counties. 

A  curious  specimen  of  Hals's  scandalmongering  propensities 
may  be  found  in  his  mode  of  treating  the  Killigrew  ismiXy  his- 
tory ;  and  we  may  reproduce  it  without  the  fear  of  fresh  Comisl] 
feuds  before  our  eyes,  since  the  last  of  that  clever  and  courtlj 
lineage  has  been  mouldering  in  the  dust  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  their  property  at  Falmouth  has  passed  through  several 
family  descents  to  a  new  and  flourishing  race,  that  of  bei 
Majesty's  present  representative  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  has,  wc 
will  hope,  matters  of  somewhat  more  consequence  to  occupy  his 
attention.  One  of  this  family.  Sir  John  Killigrew,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  was  the  founder  of  Falmouth — an  enterprise  which  he 
prosecuted  successfully  against  the  united  interest  m  the  Council 
of  the  neighbouring  corporate  towns.  The  same  Sir  John  is  said 
to  have  burnt  his  own  fine  house  at  Arwennack,  close  to  Fal- 
mouth, to  preserve  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
In  the  next  age  the  family  rose  into  high  favour  under  the 
Restoration :  two  or  three  of  its  members  are  recorded  as  th^ 
authors  of  very  indifferent  plays ;  one  (Thomas  Killigrew)  lire* 
in  tradition  as  the  best  talker  of  the  wittiest  of  English  courts] 
another  (Anne  Killigrew)  was  Dryden's  ' 

^  Youngest  virgin  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest.' 

Yet  the  family,  though  thus  distinguished  in  the  higher  circlel 
of  society,  never  throve,  according  to  their  contemporary  Hals,  id 
their  own  Cornish  soil. 

^  The  stock  is  ancient,'  says  he,  in  his  satirical  vein,  ^  and  divers  oj 
the  branches  have  grown  to  great  advancement  in  calling  and  livelihood 
by  their  greater  deserts.  Though  I  could  never  understand  that  an] 
of  them  ever  served  their  prince  or  country  in  any  public  ci^ncitj,  al 
parliament-men,  justices  of  the  peace,  or  sheriffs  for  this  county :  ou 
of  a  politic  and  secret  reserve  to  themselves,  as  not  thinking  it  pnidei^ 
to  do  other  men's  business  at  their  own  proper  c(^  and  chafges,  or  iA 
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be  paffed  up  or  pleased  with  the  tickling  conceit  of  making  themselves 
popular  in  their  country  \nth  any  office  they  did  not  get  money  by. 
Wherefore,  generally,  they  were  courtiers  and  fiivourites  of  their 
prioces,  and  got  many  boons  thereby  of  great  value.' 

Bat  a  judgment  hung  over  them,  says  the  same  considerate 
authority.  About  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  while  the 
war  with  Spain  continued,  Jane  Lady  Killigrew,  with  an  armed 
party,  boarded  two  Dutch  vessels  laden  on  Spanish  account,  which 
liad  been  driven  into  Falmouth  harbour,  killed  two  Spanish  mer- 
chants, and  carried  away  two  barrels  of  pieces  of  eight.  For 
which  foul  fact  she  was  in  danger  of  her  neck,  and  escaped  only 
by  dint  of  great  interest,  while  her  associates  were  hanged  at 
Launceston,  '  lamenting  nothing  more  than  that  they  had  not  the 
compajiy  of  that  old  Jezebel  Killigrew  at  the  place,  and  prayed 
lor  a  judgment  on  her/  This  strange  story  succeeding  local 
'niters  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  repudiate  with  pious  horror ; 
Dut  it  can  scarcely  be  altogether  unfounded,  since  Hals  names  his 
0^  ancestor.  Sir  Nicholas  Hals,  the  governor  of  Pendennis,  as 
one  of  those  whose  Influence  was  exerted  in  the  lady's  behalf.  A 
curious  relic  of  this  fair  buccaneer  was  long  preserved  by  the 
jorporation  of  Penryn,  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  cup,  with  the 
inscription,  *  From  maior  to  maior  of  the  town  of  Penryn,  when 
tkey  received  me  that  was  in  great  misery.  J.  K.,  1613.'  The 
'judgment'  descended  a  few  years  later,  when  the  last  Killigrew 
of  Arwennack  was  killed  in  a  tavern  scu£9e,  in  the  same  town  of 
Penryn,  by  one  Walter  Vincent,  a  barrister,  shortly  before  the 
aoseof  the  century ;  which  Hals  (through  whose  whole  narrative 
^  colour  of  some  private  grudge,  or  feud,  may  be  distinctly 
f^ed)  records  with  grim  satisfaction. 

A  little  later  than  Hals,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Borlase,  rector  of 
Ludgvan,  member  of  a  good  Celtic  family,  de  la  vieiUe  rocket  de- 
nted himself  to  the  task  of  illustrating  both  the  natural  and 
WiUquarian  history  of  his  native  county ;  but,  except  a  strong 
Utachment  to  the  subject  and  a  certain  quaint  originality  of 
thought  and  expression,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  brought  any 
^  eminent  qualities  to  the  task.  His  antiquarianism  soon 
^  itself  in  the  mazes  of  Druidical  and  Phoenician  controversy, 
^ch  he  was  quite  incompetent  to  unravel — his  scientific  know- 
*%e  in  old  women's  stories,  such  as  the  learned  Royal  Society 
JJ*VCTy  apt  to  indulge  in  during  the  earlier  period  of  its  activity. 
"«  good  Doctor  was  in  repute  as  an  *  ingenious '  provincial  per- 
Jj^,  and  corresponded  from  his  nook  with  Pope,  whom  he 
P"JJ8ked  with  mineral  specimens  for  the  construction  of  his 
Twickenham  grotto.  *  I  have  placed  them,'  says  the  poet,  prettily, 
where  they  may  best  represent  yourself — in  a  shade,  but  shining.'^ 
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One  merit,  however,  the  Doctor  possesses,  which  better  auntir 
qnaries  and  profounder  philosophers  too  comnaonlj  want — ^he  is 
very  readable.  His  folios  are  still  in  request,  and  far  wovse  en- 
tertainment may  be  found  than  in  taniing  over  their  pages  in  the 
leisure  of  a  Cornish  manor-house  or  town  library. 

Of  other  topographers,  such  as  Norden,  Tonkin,  C*  Gilbert,  and 
Davies  Gilbert  (whose  Parochial  History  is  a  poor  compilation, 
very  unworthy  of  the  writer's  ability),  we  need  not  make  farther 
mention ;  and  scarcely  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Polwhele,  to 
whom,  indeed,  we  owe  a  certain  kindness  for  his  preservation  of 
a  vast  amount  of  legendary  story  and  social  gossip,  which  would 
have  perished  without  him^  but  whose  egotism,  literary  vanity, 
tastelessness,  and  wonderful  prolixity  are  past  all  pardon.  Trashy 
as  his  *  History  of  Cornwall '  is  in  every  respect,  it  preserves  its 
place  on  the  shelves  and  keeps  up  its  price,  for  want  of  a  later 
and  better.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  we  have  said  enough  to 
set  some  of  those  few  who  have  sufficient  learning  and  patience — 
those  who  have  zeal  in  the  cause  are  abundantly  numerous— on 
devising  the  best  means  of  supplying  this  deficiency.  A  histoiy 
of  ComwsJl,  such  as  we  can  conceive,  would  be  a  more  attractive 
work  than  almost  any  other  county  could  furnish,  combining  the 
account  of  very  curious  physical  phenomena  and  highly  striking 
scenery  with  that  of  a  most  important  branch  of  our  national 
industry — the  records  of  a  distinct  people  and  language,  of  nays- 
terious  antiquity,  with  those  of  many  stirring  events  of  mo«lem 
times^  and  family  annals  unusually  rich  in  variety  of  character 
and  incident  The  tourist  has  already  been  provided  with  an 
ample  and  interesting  guide  in  the  excellent  ^Handbook  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.' 

When  GUpin,  the  author  of  *  Forest  Scenery,*  wrote  his  Tonr 
in  the  West  of  England  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  he 
disposed  of  all  Cornwall  in  the  following  brief  paragraph  : — 

^  From  LauBcestoD  we  tntvelled  as  far  into  Cornwall  as  Bodmin, 
through  a  coarse,  naked  country,  and  in  all  respects  as  unintefesting 
as  can  well  be  concetved.  Of  wood,  in  every  i^pe^  it  was  entirely 
destitute.  Having  heard  that  the  eountry  beyood  Bodmin  was  exactly 
like  what  we  had  already  passed,  we  resolved  to  travel  no  £uther  in 
Goruwall,  and  instead  of  visiting  the  Land's  End,  as  we  had  intended, 
we  took  the  road  to  Leseard,  proposing  to  vbit  Plymouth  on  our 
return  I ' 


Nor  can  we  blame  the  accomplished  writer,  who  only 

nature    according    to    his    lights^    that    is,    with    the    trained 

odgment  of  a  landscape  gardener.     If  he  had  continued  his 

journey   to   the  Land's  End,  he  would   equally  have   found  all 

barren.     The  seventy  miles  firom  Launceston  to  Mount's  Bay 
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make  the  drtaneit  strip  of  earth  trayened  by  aay  English  high 
rouL  In  the  eastern  portion,  indeed,  the  rough  granitic  ton 
aod  boulders,  and  the  greater  height  of  the  hilk,  lend  something 
of  a  wild  interest  to  l^e  scene;  but,  after  passing  Bodmin,  the 
Cornish  moorland  appears  in  its  true  character — the  most  inn 
piBcdcable,  as  well  as  desolate^  of  all  British  wildernesses.  For 
its  deac^atioa  is  not  that  of  nature  alone.  The  whole  surface 
Has  been  ezcarated,  dug  into  hillocks,  disturbed  and  turned  orex 
and  ofer  again,  sometimes  bj  the  primeval  stream-works  of  the 
*oId  mra/  sometimes  by  more  modem  labour,  in  search  of 
metalKc  wealth.  Off  the  roads  it  is  utterly  impervious  oa  wheels 
OF  an  horseback,  and  only  to  be  walked,  or  rather  floundered^ 
orer,  bj  jumping  fieom  patch  to  patch  of  firmer  land.  Flat,  or 
ilighdj  imdiuating,  and  bounded  towards  the  hoiison  by  low 
romided  bills  of  similar  character  to  itself,  it  stretches  almost 
from  sea  to  sea,  a  most  unclassical  ^  Campagna,'  covered  with  the 
nuni  of  obscure  industry. 

Sach  is  the  region  which  gave  Cornwall  its  ancient  fame  and 
c'ivacter,  when  chiefly  travened  by  tourists  on  their  way  abroad, 
toUbg  slong  its  only  high  road  to  Falmouth,  the  Atlantic  postem- 
pte  of  England.  We  will  take  a  very  difiEerent  course,  and 
codesroor  to  conduct  the  traveller  with  us,  as  compendiously  as 
Pmble,  along  the  two  convergent  shores  which  stretch,  bay 
after  bay,  towtvds  the  setting  sun. 

The  long  range  of  mural  cliffs  which  commences  at  Hardand 
P^  in  Devonshire,  extending  to  Untagel  in  Cornwall,  faces 
Ale  west  with  scarcely  any  interruption.  Owing  to  this  ex- 
posure, whether  aided  by  the  violence  of  the  converging  currents 
of  the  Bristol  and  St.  George's  Channel,  or  by  some  other  un- 
<>pltuied  cause,  the  sea  breaks  on  it  with  a  sustained  violence 
^nailed  elsewhere,  it  is  said,  in  these  islands.  Not  on  the 
I^*s  End  ileelf — not  on  die  outer  line  of  the  Hebrides — ^not 
even  00  the  magnificent  coast  of  Clare  in  Ireland,  do  the  long 
*llcn  of  the  Atlantic  march  in  with  such  stupendous  weight  and 
^^'^  as  along  this  portion  of  Cornish  shore.  The  enthusiast 
in-  marine  scenery  has  only  to  take  his  stand  on  the  break- 
^^ter  St  Bode,  when  a  spring-tide  is  rising  even  in  calm  weather, 
^  order  to  enjoy  the  fuU  effect  of  this  magnificent  exhibition 
^  the  power  of  ocean.  Near  the  bold  headland  crowned  by 
luita^l  Castle  the  coast  becomes  loftier  and  more  broken  in 
P><Wesi}ue  inlets ;  and  still  farther  west,  from  Padstow  bavea 
^  the  ^  Towans,'  or  sand-dunes^  of  Perran,  the  hard  schistose 
^isy  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed,  become  almost  horizontally 
'''^tified.  This  peculiar  formation  exposes  them  to  the  action 
of  the  billowB  at  their  base,  and  wears  them  (like  cliffs  of 
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secondary  sandstone  elsewhere)  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes — 
flat-topped  islands  and  peninsulas  standing  out  like  enchanted 
castles  against  the  horizon ;  gigantic  staircases,  stacks,  columns, 
turrets,  caverns,  and  *  bellows-holes '  of  every  conceivable  shape 
and  character.  This  last-mentioned  portion  of  the  Cornish  sea- 
board is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  picturesque,  if  not 
absolutely  the  grandest  in  its  features,  and  it  is  the  least 
accessible  and  the  least  known. 

Bare,  bleak,  and  solitary  as  this  north-western  coast  may  be, 
it  is  enlivened  by  the  numerous  and  beautiful  *  combes  '  or  valleys 
which  open  into  it,  and  which  nearly  all  pursue  an  absolutely 
straight  course,  east  and  west,  from  their  origin  in  the  moorlands 
to  the  sea.  We  must  call  on  the  author  of  *  Westward  Ho,'  who 
writes  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  native,  to  aid  our  pow^:^  of 
description : — 

^  Each  is  like  the  other,  and  each  is  like  no  other  English  scenery. 
Each  has  its  upright  walls,  inland  of  rich  oak  wood,  nearet  the  sea  of 
dark  green  furze,  then  of  smooth  turf,  then  of  weird  black  clifiEs,  which 
range  out  right  and  left  far  into  the  deep  sea,  in  castles,  spires,  and 
^^gs  of  jagged  iron-stone.  Each  has  its  narrow  strip  of  fertile  meadow ; 
its  crystal  trout-stream  winding  across  and  across  from  one  hill-foot  to 
the  other ;  its  grey  stone  mill,  with  the  water  sparkling  and  humming 
round  the  dripping  wheel ;  its  dark  rock-pools  above  the  tide-mark, 
where  the  salmon  gather  in  firom  their  Atlantic  wanderings  after  each 
autumn  flood ;  its  ridge  of  blown  sand,  bright  vnth  golden  trefoil  and 
crimson  lady's  finger ;  its  grey  bank  of  polished  pebbles,  down  which 
the  stream  rattles  toward  the  sea  below.  Each  has  its  black  field  of 
jagged  shark's-tooth  rock,  which  paves  the  cove  from  side  to  side, 
str^dced  with  here  and  there  a  pink  line  of  shell  sand,  and  laced  with 
white  foam  from  the  eternal  surge,  stretching  in  parallel  lines  out  to 
the  westward,  in  strata  set  upright  on  edge,  or  tilted  towards  each  other 
at  strange  angles  by  primeval  earthquakes.  Such  is  the  ^^  mouth,"  as  I 
those  coves  are  called,  and  such  the  jaw  of  teeth  which  they  display,  one 
rasp  of  which  would  grind  abroad  the  timbers  of  the  stoutest  ship.  To 
landward,  all  richness,  softness,  and  peace;  to  seaward,  a  waste  andj 
howling  wilderness  of  rock  and  roller,  barren  to  the  fisherman  and  hope- 
less to  the  shipwrecked  mariner.' 

One  characteristic  feature  is  not  noticed  in  this  description. 
From  their  straight  course  and  their  opening  due  west,  these  long 
*  combes'  admit  the  sunset  at  their  extremity  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year.  Few  scenes  of  the  simpler  kind  remain  better  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  than  the  prospect  down  one  of  these 
tranquil  valleys,  with  its  rippling  mill-stream  and  rich  enclosures, 
when  the  red  ball  of  the  autumnal  sun  just  sinks  between  its  soft 
seaward  portals  of  sloping  turf,  lighting  up  the  line  of  golden 
sand  which  forms  its  bar,  and  the  intense  blue  of  the  strip  of 
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ocean  beyond*  A  north-looking  shore  has,  doubtless,  its  disad- 
Tantages — nothing,  indeed,  can  repay  us  fully  in  our  latitudes  for 
the  privation  of  our  rare  and  precious  sunbeams;  but  it  has 
one  great  compensation — the  colouring  of  the  sea,  at  almost  all 
lioors,  is  incomparably  deeper  and  more  various  than  on  coasts 
where  the  spectator  faces  the  meridian  light. 

One  of  these  combes,  in  a  singular  insulated  position,  north  of 
Bude,  contains  the  site,  we  can  hardly  say  the  remains,  of  the 
original  Stowe,  held  for  600  years  by  the  brave  Cornish  Gren- 
rilles,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  eminent  family  of 
Wotton;  for  though  genealc^ists  have  invented  a  connexion 
between  them,  their  arms  as  well  as  history  are  different  No 
family  ever  acquired  so  strong  a  hold  on  popular  affection  in 
Cofnwall  as  this  gallant  race.  *  You  are  upon  an  uncommon 
foQodation  in  that  part  of  the  world,'  says  George  Grenville,  the 
poetical  Lord  LaruMlowne,  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  William 
Hemy  Earl  of  Bath,  in  1711  :— 

*Tour  ancestors,  for  at  least  ^ve  hundred  years,  never  made  any 
^niances,  male  or  female,  out  of  the  western  counties :  thus  there  is 
hanOy  a  gentl^nan,  either  in  Cornwall  or  Devon,  but  has  some  of  your 
blood,  as  you  of  theirs.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  accompanied  your 
gWKi&tber  (Sir  Bevil  Grenville)  into  the  west,  upon  holding  his  par- 
liftmeot  of  tinners  as  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  when  there  was  the 
most  nomerous  appearance  of  gentry  of  both  counties  that  had  ever 
bees  remembered  together.  I  observed  there  was  hardly  any  one  but 
^  called  cousin,  and  I  could  not  but  observe,  at  the  same  time,  how 
vdl  they  were  pleased  with  it.* 

Re  proceeds  to  advise  his  nephew  always  to  make  Stowe  his 
principal  residence : — 

'From  the  Conquest  to  the  Restoration  your  ancestors  constantly 
nstded  among  their  countrymen,  except  when  the  public  service  called 
<^  them  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  it.  Stowe,  in  my  grandfather's 
^t  till  the  wars  broke  out,  was  a  kind  of  academy  for  all  the  young 
Bi^  of  hmilj  in  the  country :  he  provided  himself  with  the  best  masters 
of  an  kinds  for  education,  and  the  children  of  his  neighbours  and  friends 
^^'^^  the  advantage  with  his  own.  Thus  he  in  a  manner  became 
&tber  of  his  county,  and  not  only  engaged  the  afiection  of  the  present 
generation,  but  laid  a  foundation  of  friendship  for  posterity,  which  is 
Bot  worn  out  to  this  day.' 

The  amiable  writer,  one  of  the  last  enthusiasts  and  sufferers 
for  the  Stuart  cause  in  England,  lived  to  see  the  extinction  of  his 
Wage.  Their  estates  passed  to  coheiresses,  and  their  place 
tiew  them  no  more.  The  Carterets,  who  followed,  pulled  down 
the  Palladian  palazzo  built  by  John  Earl  of  Bath,  when  it  had 
stood  scarcely  half  a  century  ;  many  of  the  finest  materials  were 
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transferred  to  the  namesake  *  Stowe '  of  the  Buckinghamsfaiie 
Grenvilles;  and  a  very  indifferent  ^  Elegy  written  among  the 
ruins  of  a  nobleman's  seat  in  G>mwall/  by  the  Jirst  poet  Moose, 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  glory  of  the  western  family. 

Yet  this  famous  residence  (where  the  intrigues  of  the  Royalists 
with  Monk,  which  led  to  the  Restoration,  were  mainly  conr 
cocted)  stood  far  from  high  roads  and  market  towns,  in  a  dtua- 
tion  so  stmngely  secluded  and  remote  from  objects  of  convoiir 
ence  and  interest,  that,  with  modem  ideas,  it  is  difficnlt  to  con- 
ceive its  occupation  by  any  family  of  distinetioEU  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  us  tx>  place  ourselves  exactly  in 
the  position  of  our  forefathers,  or  to  adopt  the  notions  arising  out 
of  that  position.  To  be  near  some  great  thoroughfare  now  seems 
to  us  nearly  indispensable.  But  when  there  were  very  few  smch 
thoroughfiares,  when  almost  all  places  were  accessible  alike  only 
through  by-roads,  and  on  horseback  or  in  private  conveyances,  one 
place  was  in  reality  scarcely  more  out  of  the  way  than  another, 
or  at  least  the  difference  was  far  less  notable  than  in  our  time. 
Many  districts  which  we  now  term  hardly  *  liveable  ^  were  well 
inhabited  by  gentry  of  old.  The  favourite  spots  round  which 
country-houses  are  now  congregated  had  in  those  times  no  attrac- 
tion from  superior  accessibility,  and  love  of  the  picturesque  was 
as  yet  unborn. 

A  more  remarkable  site  among  these  northern  combes  is  the 
beautiful  Vale  of  Lanheme,  which  stretches  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  town  of  St  Columb  to  the  lonely  little  *  Forth  *  or  cove  in 
which  it  terminates,  presenting  a  succession  of  lovely  scenery — 
the  groves  of  Camanton,  once  the  seat  of  Noy,  Charles  Vs 
able  though  miserly  and  crabbed  attomey-gen«»l  (his  heart  at 
his  death  was  found  shrivelled  up,  say  his  biographers,  into  the 
substance  of  a  leathern  penny  purse)  ;  the  grey  Convent  at  Lsnr 
heme,  formerly  the  manor-house  of  the  Arundels,  devoted  by  one 
of  the  family  to  the  reception  of  nuns  driven  here  by  the  first 
French  Revolution;  the  old  church*-tower  of  Mawgan,  en- 
bowered  in  its  grove  of  lofty  Cornish  elms  (the  small-leafed 
variety,  strangely  neglected  in  other  parts  of  England) — 

*  While,  'neath  the  shelter  of  those  graceful  trees, 
Myriads  of  blue- bells  woo  the  honey-bees, 
And  with  their  perfume  lade  the  gentle  gale : 
And  round  each  oot  the  admiring  stranger  sees 
Gr^aniums  clustering  as  in  soutkem  vale, 
And  searce  believes  he  roams  a  sea-boand  Cornish  dale.' 

We  borrow  these  verses  from  Mr.  Stokes,  whose  volume  of 
graceful  poetry,  dicteted  by  strong  lo<^  attachment^  we  hare 
cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  on  whom  we  intend  to 
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inw  for  materials,  tboofh  leit  in  bit  poetical  capacity  than  in 
tiuit  of  a  gmide,  with  a  true  eje  fcHr  the  picturesque,  and  a^reci*- 
tion  of  the  interesting  in  his  favourite  pronncitd  historj. 

Cornwall  is  swept  by  the  constant  blasts  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
so  eztremey  says  the  author  of  the  Handbook,  is  the  fury  of  the 
gales,  that  even  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyards  are  supported 
bj  masonry  as  a  prop  against  the  wind.  The  whole  northern 
coast  is  of  a  singularly  desolate  and  uninhabited  character :  it 
possesses  only  two  or  three  wretched  harbours,  and  the  bordering 
Tillages  nestle  away  from  the  blast  under  the  landward  slope  ot 
tbe  cliffs.  The  traveller  may  scramble  for  many  a  mile  over 
rocls  which  seem  abandoned  by  man  to  undisturbed  myriads 
<rf  their  own  primitive  population — 

*  The  graceful  terns  skim  o'er  the  heaving  deep 
Like  winged  fleets  that  elfin  hands  might  frame, 
Or  hang  in  clusters  round  the  headlands  steep : 
Of  rarer  beauty,  though  of  harsher  name. 
The  choughs  lor  glossy  plumes  the  raven  shame, 
With  vermeil-tinted  legs  and  bright  red  beaks, 
Haunting  remotest  chm  where  sea-pinks  flame: 
Guillemots  and  gulls  with  hubbub  fill  the  creeks. 
Bat  hastening  front  the  shore  for  storms  the  petrel  seeks.' 

Yet  there  are  occasions  on  which  these  untrodden  shores  are 
crowded  with  a  noisy  population,  puzzling  the  observer  to  con- 
jecture how,  in  so  desert-looking  a  country,  such  swarms  are 
recmited.  Some  idea  of  its  density  may  be  attained  by  watching 
tbe  files  of  farmers'  carts  in  the  mornings  descending  to  the 
accessible  beaches  to  collect  the  sea-sand,  drifted  by  the  north- 
west winds  along  this  exposed  coast,  for  manure.  But  the  great 
^opportunities,  which  seem  to  call  the  very  clifis  into  life,  are 
tb«e  of  the  fishery,  and  particularly  the  pilchard  fishery : — 

^Impetooos  pour 
By  every  sbeep-padi  steep  the  ruddy  swarm 
From  woodland  cot,  green  field,  and  heathy  moor  ; 
And  from  the  earth's  deep  chambers  dank  and  warm 
The  pallid  miner  comes,  with  spare  but  sinewy  form. 
Heaps  upon  heaps,  upon  die  shelving  beach, 
The  scaly  captives  gasping,  glistening  lie. 
Scarcely  above  the  empurpl^  waves'  wide  reach : 
What  ekuBOur  hYrthe  of  those  who  sell  and  buy !  . 
The  voice  of  woman  and  the  urchin's  ery 
ShiiliHiiingtixig  with  num's  rough  soaocous  tone : 
The  busy  bolkers  m  the  celkun  high 
Up-pile  tiie  fish  :  no  savoury  task  they  own, 
While  bay-salt  o'er  each  layer  with  lavish  hand  is  thrown.' 
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Our  local  poet  seems  in  this  passage  to  have  in  his  eye  the 
early  pilchard  fishery  of  June  and  July,  carried  on  by  the  drift- 
boats,  which  take  the  fish  far  out  at  sea,  and  bring  their  catch 
for  disposal  to  the  shore.  But  later  in  the  summer  the  great 
shoals  of  pilchards  begin  to  close  in  with  the  shore  itself. 

*  When  the  com  is  in  the  shock 
The  fish  are  at  the  rock,* 

says  the  Comubian  rhyme ;  and  then  begins  the  far  more  excit- 
ing, and  far  more  important,  season  of  the  seine  fishery :  a  most 
precarious  harvest,  for  nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than 
the  annual  variations  in  the  habits  of  these  migratory  fish.  But 
the  Cornish  pilchard  fishery,  like  Cornish  mining,  would  seem 
to  demand  a  treatise  apart  A  few  words  of  statistics,  which  we 
borrow  from  the  amusing  author  of  *  A  Week  at  the  Lizard,* 
must  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  In  1847,  a  very  productive 
year,  40,000  hogsheads  were  cured,  containing  somewhere  about 
an  hundred  million  of  fishes ;  and  representing,  probably,  after 
all  deductions,  a  net  value  to  the  takers  of  ^,000/. :  of  these 
hogsheads  16,000  were  sold  at  Naples,  10,000  in  the  ports  of 
the  Adriatic,  the  two  principal  markets.  The  fish  are  cured 
simply  by  pressure,  in  layers  strewn  with  bay-salt ;  but  the  ' 
Spaniards,  imagining  them  to  be  smoked,  called  them  *  fumados ;' 
whence,  apparently,  the  highly  inappropriate  Cornish  name  of 
^  fair  maids    for  these  lean  and  juiceless  relics  of  the  ocean. 

The  southern  coast  is  very  different  from  the  northern  in 
character,  though  rich  in  attractions  of  its  own.  Here,  from 
some  geological  cause  not  explained,  the  strata,  though  similar 
to  those  already  described  in  the  north,  are  in  general  nearly 
perpendicular  instead  of  horizontal,  a  circumstance  which  entirely 
changes  the  character  of  the  scenery.  Instead  of  plateaux  and 
castellated  promontories,  and  mural  cliffs  undermined  at  the  base, 
we  find  long  jagged  ranges  of  razqr-backed  precipices  projecting 
into  the  sea,  ^  aiguilles '  and  pinnacles  of  splintered  rock,  and 
branching  estuaries  between.  Notwithstanding  its  more  favour- 
able south-easterly  exposure,  this  coast  is  as  bare  and  desert  as  the 
other  wherever  it  fringes  the  open  sea ;  but  from  its  geological  con- 
struction it  is  far  richer  in  harbours,  from  the  noble  havens  of  Fal- 
mouth, Plymouth,  and  Helford,  to  the  numerous  deep  and  narrow 
creeks  which  shelter  the  village  fishing-boats.  These  southern 
estuaries  run  far  inland,  and  their  steep  wooded  banks  furnish  the 
most  visited  and  admired  scenery  of  the  county,  though  perhaps 
a  little  monotonous  in  their  beauty.  Cornwall  is  on  the  whcde 
by  no  means  the  naked  country  which  is  commonly  supposed: 
we  have  read,  but  cannot  quote  our  authority,  that  its  surface  of 
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woodland  is  relatively  greater  than  that  of  any  other  conntj ; 
bat  then  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  is  covered  with  mere 
oak  coppice,  which  thrives  luxuriantly.  Timber  trees  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  failure  ;  they  grow  well  at  first,  but  when  they  attain 
a  certain  height  the  ruthless  sea^blast  drives  them  to  leeward, 
and  their  growth  becomes  slow  and  their  shape  distorted. 
Boconnoc,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mohuns,  now  of  Lady  Gren- 
ville,  has  almost  the  only  Cornish  park  which  exhibits  the  forest- 
like features  of  the  old  demesnes  of  middle  England.  Fruit 
ripens  but  indifferently ;  and  although  the  climate  is  singularly 
favourable  to  flowers,  the  peasantry,  at  least  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, seem  to  have  little  taste  for  horticulture,  and  the  tourist 
soon  misses  the  lovely  tressure  of  myrtle,  fuchsia,  and  still  more 
delicate  plants  with  which  the  commonest  Devonian  cottage  is  so 
often  giidled.  Some  imported  trees  flourish  very  extensively, 
like  mid  native  plants,  in  the  western  region.  The  pinaster, 
introduced  by  Praed  of  Trevetho  early  in  the  last  century,  forms 
sn  ordinary  feature  in  the  landscape  around  Mount's  Bay :  the 
^Pinus  Austriaca,'  a  tree  of  similar  habits,  seenu  to  brave  the 
Atlantic  blast  with  equal  vigour.  The  tamarisk,  also  an  importa- 
tion, now  forms  a  copious  and  beautiful  underwood  in  the  seques- 
tered combes  of  the  southern  coast,  especially  in  the  region  of 
serpentine  rock  which  stretches  towards  the  Lizard  lights — 

^  Those  ever  burning  fires,  which  smile 
O'er  night's  bleak  ocean  many  a  mile, 
To  welcome  Albion's  tniant  child 
From  Indian  shore,  or  western  wild.' 

But  the  indigenous  shrubs  of  this  remote  comer  of  England 
surpass  all  exotics  in  their  profuse  beauty  ;  such  as  the  two 
species  of  heath  peculiar  to  G>mwall — Erica  vagans  and  Ciliaris, 
the  latter  the  most  graceful  of  the  tribe — and  the  Cornish  double- 
flowering  furze,  of  singular  size  and  richness,  which  blooms 
almost  ^1  through  the  year,  but  most  abundantly  in  that  season 
when  nature  seems  to  stand  most  in  need  of  gay  attire,  and  covers 
the  bleak  hill-sides  in  early  spring  with  an  expanse  of  gorgeous 
yellow  carpeting. 

South  and  North  meet  in  the  low  moorish  plateau  which  divides 
the  Hayle  estuary  from  Mount's  Bay,  almost  united  in  spring- 
tides ;  and  beyond  it  the  traveller  greets  at  last  the  amphitheatre 
of  dusky  hills  which  constitute  the  Land's  End  promontory — 
the  Bolerium  of  old  times,  the  very  Cornwall  of  Cornwall,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  old  Celtic  tongue  and  thoughts,  and  to  this 
day  the  most  intensely  national  portion,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
peninsula.      It  is  a  bleak  and  bare  region   to  the  eye,  except 
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only  tile  sheltered  coasi  of  Mount's  Bay ;  bat  abounding  in  life, 
iv^tb,  and  mining  and  commercial  activity;  while  its  soil,  strange 
to  say,  is  among  the  most  fertile,  and  its  agriculture  among  the 
most  profitable  in  England,  London  being  mainly  supplied  with 
early  vegetables  from  the  diistrict  about  Penzance,  while  the  very 
last  wheat-fields  in  England,  near  the  Land's  End,  produce  on 
their  warm  bed  of  *  growan/  or  decomposed  granite,  from  thirty 
to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  To  the  stranger,  however,  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  district  is  in  the  magnificent  clifi*  scenery  which 
stretches  round  it  in  a  semicircle  from  St  Ives  to  Mount's  Bay. 
The  Land's  End  is  itself  an  impresshre  scene,  bat  much  sar- 
passed  in  grandeur  and  picturesqueness  by  many  points  of  the 
vicinity — the  greenstone  cliffs  of  Zernior,  the  headlands  of 
Tol-pedn-penwith,  Castle-Treryn,  and  the  Logan.  The  vast  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  from  these  h^ghts,  is  at  all  times  a  grand 
spectacle ;  it  is  terrible,  when  a  fieo'ce  westerly  gale  seems  to 
level  before  it  the  whole  floor  of  the  sea,  driving  forward  one 
blinding  sheet  of  foam  even  to  the  summits  of  the  Land's  End 
precipice ;  but  it  is  yet  more  solemn  in  its  quieter  mood,  when, 
with  little  wind  stirring,  the  vast  billows,  propagated  from  some 
centre  of  storms  far  in  the  Atlantic,  come  slowly  to  break  on  the 
rocks  in  measured  cadences  of  thunder,  the  very  types  of  enormoas 
power  in  repose. 

Such  is  the  land  of  the  Comu-Britons,  that  small  but  strongly- 
characterised  Celtic  people,  about  whom  so  much  has  been 
dreamed  by  the  learned,  and  so  Little  is  really  known.  That 
they  were  a  distinct  race,  and  had  a  peculiar  language,  is  certain ; 
but  the  particulars  which  are  recorded  respecting  the  annals  of 
the  one,  and  the  genius  and  literatare  of  the  other,  seem  in  the 
last  degree  vague,  shifting,  and  mythical.  Of  one  tradition, 
carelessly  repeated  by  one  historian  after  another,  the  slightest 
inspection  of  the  country,  or  even  a  good  map,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  unsoundness.  This  is  the  story,  that  the  Comubians 
occupied  in  the  last  century  of  Saxon  dominion  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex;  that  they  were  expelled 
from  Devonshire  by  Athelstan,  and  the  Tamar  fixed  as  the 
boundary  of  the  races,  only  as  late  as  a.d.  936.  If  Athelstan's 
successes  are  correcdy  reported,  they  probably  amounted  only  to 
a  reconquest  of  territory  which  the  Comubians  (aided  by  the 
Danes)  had  for  a  short  time  wrested  from  the  Saxons.  But  the 
real  national  boundary  between  Celt  and  Saxon  was  assuredly 
fixed  many  generations  before  the  reign  of  Athelstan.  For  was 
the  Tamar  ever  that  boundary.  A  military  frontier  it  may  have 
been,  a  national  limit  never.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  will 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  names  of  villages  and  farms  on 
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bofth  bania  of  the  Tamar  are  equally  SaxoD.  The  limit  between 
Celt  and  Saxon,  as  unerringlj  aaoertained  bj  the  test  of  nomen- 
cktore,  passes  not  along  the  Tamar,  bat  (in  accordance  with  the 
general  law  of  ethnographj)  nearly  along  the  headwaters  of 
^e  streams  flowing  into  it — a  line  crossing  the  peninsula  trans- 
Tersely  from  a  little  west  of  Plymouth  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
lintagel.  To  the  east  of  this  line  ^e  map  discloses  very  few 
Cornish  names ;  to  the  west,  scarcely  a  single  Saxon.  Now  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  date  of  Domesday,  or  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  these  local  names  were  almost  entirely 
tiie  same  as  now.  The  inierence  is  inevitable,  that  the  geogn^ 
phical  division  of  Celt  and  Saxon  was  likewise  tbe  same  as  bow  ; 
and  the  farther  inference  is  almost  irresistible,  that  a  line  so  defi- 
nitely nuurked  must  hare  been  tbe  same  for  generations,  probably 
for  centuries,  before.  Without,  therefore,  going  fiutfaer  into  the 
suliject,  we  will  only  express  our  own  adhesion  to  those  who 
believe  that  the  last  substantial  struggle  between  the  two  nations 
took  place  at  a  far  earlier  period;  that  the  Comubians  were 
finally  driven  by  the  Saxons  into  tbeir  remote  and  permanent 
quarters  in  the  sevendi  century,  the  date  of  A.D.  647  being  posi^ 
tively  fixed  by  some  authorities.  Hiis  supposition  leaves  un- 
touched the  vexed  question  whether  King  .Arthur,  who,  if  real, 
must  have  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  was  a  mythical  ox  an 
historical  personage.  Tbe  conquest  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
pikhed  not  without  hard  fighting ;  for  antiquarian  researdi  seems 
to  disclose  faint  records  of  a  stand  made  against  the  invaders  on 
die  Exe,  and  again  on  the  Tamar ;  nor  wi^out  the  expulsion  of 
the  royal  house  and  chief  nobility,  who  migrated,  it  is  said,  into 
Armonca.  Subsequently  to  this  time  ^e  political  boundary  may 
have  varied,  as  we  have  said,  owing  to  partial  successes  of  the 
Dano-Comish  forces,  but  the  national  boundary  was  then  fixed 
for  ever. 

Nor  have  the  Cornish  race  remained  pennanently  owners  of 
tbe  soil,  even  within  the  narrow  limits  thus  assigned  to  them. 
Tbe  pride  of  ancestry  was,  indeed,  in  former  times  intense  in 
Cornwall,  and  is  a  rooted  feeling  even  at  the  present  day,  uu'- 
fsTourable  as  are  our  modem  habits  of  thought  to  its  maintenance. 
There  are  two  things,  it  is  said,  of  which  every  tradesman  and 
small  farmer  west  of  Truro  is  thoroughly  persuaded — tbe  one, 
that  he  will  some  day  or  other  make  his  fortune  in  a  mine ;  the 
other,  that  he  is  in  some  way  descended  from  King  Arthur. 
That  mysterious  potentate  was  equally  familiar  in  the  ComiA 
pedigrees  of  older  time.  In  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  contro- 
versy under  Edward  the  Third,  one  of  the  witnesses  deposes  to 
baring  seen  the  shield  of  the  Scropes  hanging  over  an  hostel 
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occupied  by  a  G)rni3h  knight  of  the  family  of  Carminow  (azare, 
a  bend  or,  is  the  proper  cognizance  of  that  house),  and  that  the 
owner,  on  being  questioned,  affirmed  that  the  bearing  in  dispute 
was  granted  to  his  family  by  King  Arthur  I  Some  pedigrees 
indeed  are  still  more  boldly  imaginative.  The  Vivians  of  ift'uro 
are  derived  by  certain  genealogists  from  one  Vivianus  Annius, 
a  Roman  general,  and  son-in-law  to  Domitius  Corbulo.  In 
short,  the  proverbial  extravagance  of  Cambrian  descents  finds 
its  counterpart  among  the  kindred  race  south  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel. And  yet  a  somewhat  closer  inspection  of  history  is  but 
little  favourable  to  the  Celtic  pretensions.  It  seems  clear  firom 
Domesday  Book  and  the  later  recensions  of  tenants  in  capites 
that  before  the  Conquest  Saxons,  and  after  the  Conquest  Normans, 
were  the  owners  of  the  soil,  with  very  slight  exception,  from  the 
Tamar  to  the  Land's  End.  We  believe  that  scarcely  any  properly 
Cornish  lineage  can  establish,  on  fair  grounds,  a  connexion  with 
those  named  in  Domesday,  except  Trelawney  and  Trevelyan — 
the  latter  no  longer  inhabiting  the  county.  The  Dinhams,  Mo- 
huns,  Bassets,  Blanchminsters,  Grenvilles,  who  parcelled  out  the 
land  under  the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  looked  down  on  the  indigenous 
gentry  with  the  same  contempt  which  (as  we  are  now  told)  was 
measured  out  to  them  in  return  by  the  real  old  Norman  families, 
who,,  though  descendants  of  sea  kings  themselves,  had  grown  too 
proud  and  too  lazy  to  take  much  part  in  such  a  filibustering  busi- 
ness as  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Bastard.  But  their 
period  of  triumphant  supremacy  was  (in  Cornwall  at  least)  a  very 
limited  one.  Wars  and  feuds,  forfeitures,  outlawries,  mortgages, 
and,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  premature  marriages 
and  *  fast '  lives,  devoured  the  proud  blood  of  the  Conquerors. 
Some,  indeed,  of  the  great  Norman  races  of  the  county  were 
only  extinguished  in  the  last  century ;  but  the  great  majority  had 
died  out  long  before,  and  the  Celtic  gentry — the  men  of  Tre, 
Pol,  and  Pen — slowly  emerged  from  under  the  dSbris  of  Saxon  and 
Norman,  and,  boldly  ignoring  their  period  of  depression,  assumed 
(like  Carminow  aforesaid)  the  position  of  direct  descent  from  the 
chivalry  of  the  Round  Table.  These  families,  like  their  kindred 
in  Wales,  seem  to  have  been  very  long  without  proper  family 
names.  The  Cornish,  says  Carew,  ^  entitle  one  another  wi^ 
his  own  and  his  father^s  name,  and  conclude  with  the  place  of  has 
dwelling,  as  John  Thomas  Pendarves,'  &c.  And  when  the  branch 
of  a  family  obtained  a  new  seat,  it  changed  its  name  accordingly. 
This  practice,  says  Tonkin  (in  1736),  was  in  use  within  a  cen- 
tury of  his  time. 

The  Cornish  title  to  the  honour  of  a  distinct  written  language 
and  literature  is,  after  all,  scarcely  less  apocryphal  than  the  pedi- 
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grees  of  the  native  aristocracy.  Of  course  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  the  language  is  undeniable,  and  its  close  kindred  to  the  Welsh, 
Bat  the  authenticity  of  its  supposed  literary  monuments  is  very 
questionable,  and  the  whole  subject  of  them  is  involved  not  only 
in  obscurity,  but,  it  may  be  suspected,  in  a  good  deal  of  mystifi- 
cation. The  Cornish  have  been  at  all  times  a  little  inclined  to 
play  on  the  credulity  of  *  foreigners  *  in  this  matter.  The  learned 
I)aines  Barrington  was  sadly  hoaxed  by  the  wits  of  Mount's  Bay, 
OQ  his  search  after  Celtic  antiquities  in  1773 ;  and  as  he  tells  us 
that  he  went  about  offering  money  for  Cornish  words,  he  certainly 
had  himself  open  to  such  liberties.  At  an  earlier  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  exercise  of  ingenuity  to  compose  pseudo- 
antique  remains  of  the  Cornish  language,  in  which  it  u  impossible 
now  to  disentangle  what  is  ancient  from  what  was  invented.  Cor- 
nish was  last  used  in  divine  service  (it  should  seem)  in  Lande- 
wednack,  the  southernmost  parish  of  England,  about  1680.  It 
was  cnrrmtly  spoken  in  the  parishes  west  of  Penzance  for  a  gene- 
ration or  two  later.  There  its  authentic  history  ends.  The  few 
posterior  instances  of  its  use  commonly  cited  are  very  doubtful. 
The  traces  of  it  which  ingenious  people  have  detected  in  the 
modem  English  dialect  of  Cornwall  are  almost  wholly  imaginaiy. 
We  have  seen  many  words  of  the  latter  noted  as  Celtic  which  are 
in  reality  good,  but  obsolete,  Saxon.  Modem  A^iglo-Comish  is,  in 
tmth,  a  rather  superior  provincial  dialect,  abounding  in  sound 
Sbakspearian  and  even  older  expressions,  and  more  intelligible 
than  some  of  those  spoken  farther  east.  Of  true  Celtic  it  has 
scarcely  anything  except  what  may  be  termed  words  of  art,  such 
as  the  nomenclature  of  the  rocks  and  their  phenomena,  in  use 
among  the  miners.  In  fact,  we  doubt  whether  the  production  of 
a  hybrid  language  (such  as  modem  English)  is  not  confined  to 
times  when  written  literature  abounds.  Primitive  tribes  seem 
rarely  or  never  to  mix  languages.  We  believe  ttat  the  French 
peasants,  conterminous  with  the  Bas  Bretons,  speak  a  dialect  as 
free  from  Celticism  as  those  of  Touraine  ;  the  Walloons  of  Liege, 
surrounded  by  Flemings,  have  little  tincture  of  Flemish  in  their 
peculiar  French  ;  tlie  Alsatian  bas  little  or  no  French  in  his  bad 
German.  One  peculiarity,  quaintly  noted  by  old  Carew  in  the 
Anglo-Comisb,  may  still  be  observed ;  it  had  not  above  two  or 
three  of  what  he  calls  *  natural  oaths,'  but  this  want  was  *  relieved 
with  a  flood  of  most  bitter  curses  and  spiteful  nicknames.'  To 
this  day,  a  Cornish  scolding  is  most  profuse  and  exuberant  in 
flowers  of  eloquence,  for  which  little  authority  can  elsewhere  be 
found. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Norman  families  obtained,  with  few 
exceptions,  but  a  slight  and  temporary  hold  of  territorial  power  in 
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ComwaH  ;  «iid,  aotwithstanduig  their  secloded  positioii  and  thdr 
love  of  long-defloended  pedigrees,  the  Comish  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  less  feufdal  ia  their  aotions,  less  led  and  swayed  by  aris- 
^locratic  inflveaoes,  than  the  inhabitants  of  most  English  ooonties. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  rose  against  the  Government  in  three 
aeveni  and  voy  remarkable  insurrections — twice  under  Heniy 
the  Seventh  and  onoe  under  Edward  the  Sixth ;  -and  on  neither 
oooasioa  do  we  find  that  any  leading  family  was  engaged  in  the 
rebellion.  And  at  the  present  day,  if  any  political  partisan  were 
to  seek  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  western  population,  he  would 
&Bd  his  purpose  aauoh  better  answered  by  enlisting  in  his  canse 
a  few  Methodist  teachers  and  a  few  mtnii^  ^  captains,'  than 
thiough  the  gentij  of  die  district  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  exercise  of  groat  local  influenoe,  here  aad  there,  by  nadividaal 
gentlemen  who  stsnd  high  in  public  estimation  as  benefactors  of 
die  OQvnty.  No  raoe  eirtiniate  services  of  this  kind  mof e  lugUy, 
or  repay  them  more  cordially,  than  the  Cornish.  Such  noea  as 
the  lalie  Lord  de  DunstanviUe  aad  Mr.  Tremayne — we  aught 
cite  some  equaUy  remarkable  living  names,  were  it  not  onr  par- 
pose  to  avoid  all  personal  idlusion— -exercised  a  kindly  aatbori^ 
aBKmg  tbea  bardly  aurpassed  by  that  of  the  Grenvilles  aad  Tre* 
lawaeys  of  old  tiaaes.  But  the  iiomage  was  tendered  rather  to 
the  iuJkt  ««i  a^mOfj  as  a  Greek  lepoblsoan  might  have  expreaoed 
it,  than  to  the  ^iyems. 

The  main  reason  lor  this  inferior  force  of  the  feudal  priaciple 
was  to  be  fovuid,  doubtless,  in  the  ooauaercial  and  self-relyii^ 
habits  of  the  people.  Those  habits,  on  which  we  ahaU  have 
presently  to  dwell  more  at  length,  Ave  rooted  amoi^  them  fxtua 
an  antiquity  far  exceeding  that  of  the  oldest  family  anaaU.  The 
industiy  of  our  ports,  our  manufacturing  provinces,  our  coal  dlia- 
tricts,  almost  that  of  London  itself,  are  mere  products  of  recent 
ages,  compared  with  the  trade  of  the  Cornish  tinner.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  profoimd  freedom  froaa; 
war  and  revolution  enjoyed  at  all  times  by  this  secluded  conwci 
of  the  world,  aad  its  monopoly  of  an  indispensable  oommodi^J 
that  industiy  has  never  been  interrupted.  Since  Diodoms  Sieahi^ 
wrote  his  account  of  the  dealings  in  tin  between  the  Britons  andt 
the  traders  from  the  Mediterranean  on  that  isle  of  Ictis  wlii<^ 
nothing  but  antiquarian  perversity  could  place  elsewhere  than  a^ 
St.  Michael's  Mount — a  spot  which  answers  the  descripUon  alo^ 
and  exactly — the  ore  has  been  raised,  and  wrought,  and  bartermj 
withoot  the  intermission  probably  of  a  single  generation.  Timi^ 
tourist  who  reaches  Falmouth  by  sea  may  look  with  respect  'Oaj 
that  bare,  brown  mountain  which  rises  to  the  left,  mangled  aa  i| 
is  with  the  scars  and  seams  left  by  the  adaing  operations  of  scac^ 
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•get ;  for  Cam  Meoeliis  luts  nerer  rasted,  we  may  believe, 
bxan  the  strokes  of  the  miner's  pick,  noir  its  ne^hbouriiig  creeks 
from  the  dash  of  the  tvader's  oar,  *  since  first  the  old  Phoenicians 
csme.'  This  pjimieval  subterraneaa  coqpocation,  with  perpetual 
ttocessJon,  is  but  sUghtlj  affocted  bj  changes  in  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  aboice  gpsund,  and  recks  little  of  ibe  levslntions 
of  noble  or  gentle  houses — things  of  yesterdaj. 

Bat  anodker  reason  for  the  oompaxativelj  small  infloenoe  of 
great  Cornish  families  is  to  be  fonnd  in  thnr  own  want  of  dura- 
Uli^.    In  most  aedaded  districts  and  extoemities  of  our  kkigdom 
Jamiljp^s  and  descended  honouia  aie  compaxadFely  of  Icmg  con- 
tinoanoe ;  from  causes   too  natural  lo  need  explanation.     Bat 
Camwali  iorms  an  exception.    Names  and  titles  seem  to  arise 
and  to  vanish,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  its  coun^  history,  ^3 
nfudiy  as  the  fleeting  vapours  of  its  ever-changing  diimatcw 
There  arc,  no  doubt,  families  of  very  respectable  antiipiity,  bat 
ikeaB  have  for  the  most  part  to  make  out  their  pedigree  and 
iiheiitaDoes    thsongh  singularly  complicated  female  desoentiL 
Coostent  intermarriages  maj  have  tended  in  some  dc^;iee  to  pn>- 
daoe  this  tendency  to  dacay«     The  Grenidlle^  as  we  have  seei^ 
called  oonsins  with  almost  all  the  county*     The  commescial 
preapenty  of  the  people,  and  oompacative  abundance  of  xeady 
money,  have  also  coaikributed  to  fiecpaent  changes  of  property^ 
by  facilitating  its  alifnation.    Something  most  also  be  attri- 
buted to  a  certain  iiactBre  of  migratory  habits,   restlessnesi^ 
and  love  of  adventure,   which   seems   to   belong  to  the  xacc^ 
high   and  low ;    ^  partly,'   to  auote  again  our   friend   Caaew^ 
*  for  that  their  issue  male,  little  affecting  so  xemote  a  •comei^ 
liked  bettOT  to  tranaplant  their  possessions  to  the  heart  of  the 
zeaLua.'     But  the  natives  themselves  have  a  more  compendious 
way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon,  by  the  ^  doom '  supposed 
to  attend  Cornish  honours.     *  Peerages  planted  in  Cornwall,' 
says  Borlase,  ^  have  seldom  been  loi^-lived ;  they  have  seldom 
arrived  at  the  third,  never  at  the  fourth  generation.     Vix  ffomdet 
ta^us  hosres!    Titles  have  been  multipli^  since  Borlase's  time  ; 
but  we  semember  at  this  moment  only  a  single  exertion  to  his 
mle,  in  the  flourishing  house  of  St.  Germain's.     We  suipect 
Ifaat  the  landed  prop^iy  af  most  of  the  county  has  changed  hands 
within  the  last  half-century ;  and  much  of  it  must  in  (»ndinary 
iHrobabilitj  soon  change  huids  again,  with  a  xapiditj  well  calcu- 
lated to  keep  alive  the  popular  jmpentition  on  this  subject     A 
singalar  amount  of  this  chaoge  in  earlier  times  was  brought 
about  by  prematnve  deaths  and  tragic  catastrophes,  contrasting 
oddlj  with  the  v-ery  peaceful  history  of  the  oounty  in  generaL 
The  house  of  GrenviUe  was  absolutely  cut  off  in  war,  in  iLe  field 

x2  or 
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or  by  camp  sickness.  The  last  Lord  Mohun,  the  last  Lord 
Camelford,  fell  in  celebrated  daels — ^the  last  KilligreWy  the  last 
Noy,  in  tavern  brawls.  These  were  all '  strong  bloods/  as  the 
Scotch  phrase  it ;  and  peculiar  energy  in  one  generation  is  apt, 
says  Aristotle,  to  degenerate  into  wildness  and  even  madness  in 
succeeding  ones — a  fancy  which  Cornish  family  l^ends  would 
seem  to  corroborate. 

We  are  rather  surprised  at  the  bold  assertion  of  Mr.  Hingston, 
one  of  our  most  promising  English  antiquaries,  that  Cornwall  is 
^  probably  richer  in  antiquities  of  every  kind  than  any  other 
coun^  ;'  unless,  indeed,  the  ingenious  writer  means  to  indude  in 
the  term  *  antiquities  *  the  multitudinous  remains  which  fancy 
has  classed  as  British  or  Druidical.     With  these  we  have  not 
troubled  the  reader,  on  account  of  our  own  humiliating  inapti- 
tude for  such  speculations,  wtiich  in  ten  minutes  always  give  us 
the  sensation  described  by  the  student  in  *  Faust,'  *  as  if  a  mill- 
wheel  were  going  round  in  his  head.'     Cornwall,  we   should 
rather  have  said,  is  not  peculiarly  rich  in  *  antiquities '  of  the 
more  modest  mediaeval  sort,  but  what  it  has  are  very  character- 
istic and  very  interesting.     Few  districts  have  their  architectural 
remains,  such  as  they  are,  so  well  preserved.     The  hard  grey 
moorstone  of  which  they  are  mostly  built  seems  almost  indestruc- 
tible by  time,  and  preserves  its  edges  with  wonderful  firmness, 
notwithstanding  the  damp  saltness  of  the  climate.     The  lover  of 
domestic  architecture  especially  may  revel  in  the  study  of  relics 
which  seem  to  bring  back  past  times  and  past  modes  of  thought 
and   action    far  more  vividly  than  those  of  less   unfrequented 
districts,  where  decay  has  been  more  rapid  and  the  spirit  of 
restoration   more   rampant.      Beginning  with   the  very  earliest 
Christian  times,  his  eye  may  range,  from  specimen  to  specimen, 
through  the  long  Plantagenet  centuries,  and  through  what  the 
author  of  Crotchet  Castle  somewhere  calls  ^  that  blissful  middle 
period,  after  the  feudal  system  went  out,  and  before  the  march  of 
mind  came  in.'     The  old  castles  of  Launceston  and  Restormel 
seem  to  require  comparatively  but  little  labour  to  make  thenti 
habitable  onc»  again,  and  to  revive  the  short   and   precarious 
feudal   splendour   of  the   *  duchy  of  Cornwall/     The  towerwii 
edifice  on  St.  Michael's  *  guarded'  Mount — ^half  convent,   hal^ 
fortress — is  but  little  changed  inside  or  out  (allowing  for  a  slight 
amount  of  modernising  for  domestic  purposes)  since  the  wars  oj^ 
the  Roses.    Cotele,  the  lovely  and  unique  seat  of  the  Edgcumbe^ 
among  the  banging  woods  on  the  banks  of  Tamar,  has  been  preJ 
served  with  punctilious  accuracy,  a  perfect  model  of  a  gentle^ 
man's  mansion  of  the  Tudor  times ;  even  the  furniture  sedulously! 
kept  up  in  the  same  antique  character.     Farther  in  the  intericH 
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of  the  county,  and  oat  of  the  way  of  tonriits,  lies  the  beautiful 
and  perfectly  preterved  house  of  Lanhydrock,  built  by  the  first 
Robartes  Lord  Radnor  in  1636-1641,  as  the  inscriptions  testify, 
bat  wearing  a  far  older  appearance  ;  for,  no  doubt,  novelties  in 
trchitecture  travelled  slowly  into  the  West  in  those  times.  Cotele 
has  been  maintained  by  reverential  care,  Lanhydrock  by  a  for- 
tunate neglect ;  for  until  the  time  of  the  present  possessor  no  one 
seems  to  have  cared  to  meddle  with  its  gray  walls  or  its  primi- 
tire  decorations  and  furniture.  It  stands  almost  untouched,  as  jf 
it  had  been  buried  alive  since  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  whose 
head-quarters  it  formed  during  the  campaign  of  1644  in  the  civil 
var.  Lord  Robartes,  its  builder,  was  a  stanch  Presbyterian; 
and  the  library  collected  by  himself  and  his  chaplain — one  Han- 
nibal Gammon — stands  on  the  old  shelves  of  the  long  gallery  as 
if  ita  Roundhead  purchasers  had  been  using  it  only  yesterday — 
rare  old  tomes  of  scholastic  divinity  and  philosophy,  mingled 
with  the  controversial  tracts  of  the  day,  and  acts  and  proclamaF> 
tions  of  the  Long  Parliament  uncut  from  the  press — a  large  part 
aeasoDed  with  many  a  bitter  MS.  marginal  note  against  prelacy 
and  popery.  An  avenue  of  old  sycamores,  now  decaying,  leads 
from  the  beautiful  insulated  portal  in  front  of  the  house  across 
^  park.  That  avenue  was  planted  under  orders  sent  by  Lord 
Robartes  from  London,  when  he  had  become  Conservative,  and 
had  been  clapped  by  Oliver  Cromwell  into  the  Gatehouse,  just  two 
centuries  ago.  Except  the  house  of  the  Pophams  at  Littlecote 
(where  the  identical  swords  and  steel  caps  of  CromwelFs  Iron- 
lidet  hang  round  the  hall),  we  know  no  spot  which  so  vividly 
l^nngs  back  the  memories  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  so  peculiarly 
>ttnctive  to  the  English  mind. 

Except  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  the  com- 
manalty  are  undoubtedly  in  the  main  of  the  old  Celtic  stock ; 
bat  they  have  become  far  more  a  mixed  race  than  their  kinsfolk 
in  the  Highlands,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Brittany ;  not  from  invasion, 
bat  from  the  gradual  infusion  of  other  blood  through  commerce 
and  the  demand  for  labour.  This  is  proved  by  the  considerable 
nuxtore  of  English  with  Cornish  family  name*  throughout  the 
<!onntry.  To  this  cause  is  probably  to  be  attributed  the  circum- 
stance that  they  have  less  of  a  marked  national  physiognomy 
^han  is  usually  found  in  secluded  districti^  Physically,  they  are 
>  very  fine  race,  well  fed,  sturdy,  and  laborious ;  in  some  remote 
^tricts  (such  as  the  extreme  southern  peninsula  of  Meneage) 
peatly  exceeding  the  usual  stature  ;  peculiarly  broad-shouldered 
everywhere ;  a  Cornish  regiment  of  militia  is  said  to  cover  more 
ground  than  the  same  number  of  men  from  any  other  county.  They 
*re  long  lived  also,  when  the  underground  population  (probably 
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not  exceeding  from  10,000  to  20,000)  is  left  ofiC  of  the  estimate. 
The  Kfe  of  the  poor  miner  himself  is  a  short  and  a  painful  one. 
Contimioas  labc^r  in  an  intensely  heated  atmosphere  (the  internal 
warmth  o#  the  earth  increaung^  rapkllj,  as  is  well  known,  as  we 
descend  below  the  surface)  is  aggravated  by  the  great  additional 
exertion  of  ascending  to  *  grass '  from  a  depth  of  perhaps  2000 
feet  at  ^e  end  of  the  da3r'8  work.  It  is  to  us  perfectly  inexpli- 
caMe  how  the  invention  of  the  *  man-engine,'  for  r^ieving  the 
miner  of  this  terrible  drain  on  his  strength,  has  made  no  progress, 
SEmong  a  peop^Ie  so  singularly  ingenious  and  full  of  resource,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  being  still  employed,  we  believe,  in  two 
or  three  large  mines  only.  But  the  ^  raining  population '  gene- 
raUy,  including  the  families  of  the  underground  labourers,  and 
the  nmvbers  who  find  employment  in  connexion  with  the  mines 
aboveground,  are  as  hardy  and  well-grown  as  the  rest.  The 
general  prevalence,  however,  of  an  ungainly,  slouching  carriage, 
TendcTB  the  arppearance  of  this  athletic  race  far  less  promising 
than  the  reality  justifies,  and  strikes  forcibly  any  one  who  is  at 
all  accnstomed  to  the  upright  bearing  of  the  drilled  populations 
of  the  centinent.  On  the  delicate  subject  of  female  beauty  it  is 
^bmgeroos  to  venture.  Observing  a  sage-  moderation,  we  will 
only  say  that  good  looks,  if  not  absolutely  prevalent,  are  very 
common  among  the  better  half  of  the  Cornish  nation ;  that  in 
youth  they  are  often  attended  with  a  peculiar  smoothness  Mid 
deamess  of  complexion  not  so  easy  to  describe  as  to  appreciate, 
which  the  learned  derive  from  the  fish-eating  propensities  of  the 
ttiaidens  in  question ;  but  that  the  traveller  must  not  raise  his 
anticipations  too  high.  He  will  not  be  often  delighted  with 
those  visions  of  wild  and  exquisite  beauty  which  seem  to^  greet 
him  from  the  llower*canopied  porches  of  a  thousand  cottages  in  the 
Sweet  shire  of  Devon. 

Speaking  generaJly,  it  may  be  said  that  die  Cornish — ^tkongfa^ 
bttppily,  not  a  warlike  people,  nor  likelj  to  beemne  so  for  kbck 
of  example,  while  order  is  maintained  among  this  dense  and 
active  population  by  a  detachment  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
soldiers  at  Pendennis — are  a  pecnlinrly  brave  one ;  brave,  even 
beyond  the  common  standard  of  the  quality  dainied  by  Ei^isk- 
men;  with  a  dasb  of  the  reckless  and  lavish  courage  of  tiieir 
Celtic  ancestors ;  strengthened,  doubtless,  by  the  constant  habit 
of  risking  life  in  the  adventures  of  the  sea  and  the  mine.  ^Iliis 
quality  they  showed  abundantly  in  the  old  fighting  days,  the 
record  of  the  ^Cornish  armies^  disclosing  a  succession  of  dashing 
exploits  against  superior  odds.  In  the  CSvfl  War,  Colonel 
Fienne»*s  Bristol  garrison  surrendered  almost  without  a  blow  fipom 
mere  terror  of  the  wild  Cornish,  who  had  the  character  of  ranning 
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Hke  cats  up  walls  and  earthworks.  They  were  still  more  formi- 
(kUe  from  the  ease  with  which  they  were  (and  still  are)  trained 
into  soldierft  upon  occasion,  owing  to  the  habits  of  discipline  and 
of  common  action  which  their  modes  of  life  give  them.  In  fact, 
their  impulses,  tastes,  and  pleasures  are  almost  all  gregarious. 
In  old  dajs  they  met,  qoarrelled,  and  fraternised,  in  fMtion-fights 
like  those  of  Ireland,  wrestling  matches,  horling  matches,  and 
sunilar  amasements.  The  gentry  seem  to  hare  lived  in  a  social, 
GMtle-Rackrent  kind  of  fashion  of  their  own.  *  A  gentleman 
and  his  wife,'  says  Carew,  *  will  ride  to  make  merry  with  his  next 
neighbour,  and  after  a  day  or  two  these  two  couples  go  to  a  third ; 
ni  which  progress  they  increase  like  snowballs,  till  through  their 
hnrdensome  weight  they  break  again.'  Long  after  the  time  of 
Carew  the  late  Mr.  Beekford  gave  a  singular  picture  of  Cornish 
hospitality  in  1787,  in  his  account  of  his  reception  at  a  seat  near 
fsimooth,  when  windbonnd  before  his  voyage  to  Portugal : — 

'  We  had  on  the  table  a  savoury  pig,  right  worthy  of  Otaheite,  and 
some  of  the  finest  poultry  I  ever  tasted ;  and  round  the  table  two  or 
three  brace  of  Cornish  gentlefolks,  not  deficient  in  humour  or  origin- 

^tj About  eight  in  the  evening  six  game  cocks  were  ushered 

iDtD  the  eating  rooms  by  two  limber  lads  in  scarlet  jackets  ;  and  after 
t  flourish  of  crowings  the  noble  birds  set  to  with  surprising  keenness. 
ToAs  of  brilliant  leathers  soon  flew  about  the  apartments ;  but  the 
ttrpet  WIS  not  stained  with  the  Uood  of  the  combatants ;  for,  to  do 
^I'refbsis  justice^  he  lias  a  generous  heart,  and  takes  no  pleasure  in 
CHKltj.  The  cocks  were  unarmed,  had  their  spurs  cut  short,  and  may 
five  to  fight  fifty  such  harmless  battles.' 

It  is  however  just  to  add,  what  Beckfofd  does  not,  that  the 
Squire  Trefnsis  of  this  sketch  (afterwards  Lord  Clinton)  was  at 
tke  time  a  youth  of  three-and-twenty.  Cock-fighting,  we  pre« 
nune,  is  now  extinct.  Wrestling  is  almost  discontinued,  except 
aa  a  publican^s  speculation.  Hurting  is  kept  up,  though  with 
less  ^irit  than  formerly.  But  the  spirit  of  8ggr^;ation  rather 
findk  a  vent  in  camp-meetings,  temperance-parties,  and  monster 
tes-drinkings ;  how  mnch  for  the  better  or  worse  we  leare  it  to 
others  to  say.  The  Cornish  motto  of  ^  One  and  All '  is  true 
enoogh  as  expressing  this  propensity,  though  absurdly  false  when 
qsoted  (as  it  commonly  is)  in  self-landation  for  a  supposed  spirit 
of  aational  unity.  Never  was  a  small  people  more  curiously  and 
wsdily  divisible  into  factions,  or  more  disinclined  (we  are  sorry 
to  say  it)  to  really  useful  co-operation.  The  railway  history  of 
the  last  iew  years  gives  abundant  and  melancholy  proof  of  onr 
assertion.  The  shrewd  Comishmen  rushed,  tSt0  haissee^  into  the 
aetwoA  of  controversies  in  which  the  interested  originators  of 
rival  railway  schemet  had  inrolved  the  question  of  supplying 

^        their 
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their  county  with  the  means  of  locomotion.  We  can  remember 
the  time  when  narrow  gauge  and  broad  gauge  bred  discord  in 
families  almost  to  the  extent  of  Low  Church  and  High  Church- 
when  a  partisan  of  the  *  Great  Central  Line '  would  hardly  speak 
to  a  brother  townsman  on  the  local  committee  of  the  '  Cornwall.' 
This  was  some  twelve  years  since  ;  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  spent,  and  this  populous  and 
wealthy  region  is  still,  strange  to  say,  *  beyond  railways,'  and 
with  every  prospect  of  remaining  so — '  pendent  opera  inter- 
rupta^-^the  gigantic  viaducts  and  earthworks  of  incomplete  lines, 
conspicuous  in  their  loneliness  on  the  hill  sides. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  a  hotblooded  people  thus  easily  excited 
by  local  quarrel  should  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  political 
agitation  ;  but  such,  we  apprehend,  is  the  fact.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  density  of  population  and  the  habits  of  association  which 
belong  to  the  labouring  classes,  they  have  taken  but  little  share 
in  the  public  movements  of  late  years  ;  leagues,  and  unions,  and 
Chartist  gatherings  have  had  small  attraction  for  them,  nor  has 
any  merely  political  cause  found  numerous  and  sanguine  adherents 
in  Cornwall.     Much,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  their  geographical 

Position,  which,  almost  cuts  off  the  contagion  of  *  foreign  zeal, 
^here  prevails  also  among  them  an  amount  of  self-education  in 
political  matters,  arising  from  circumstances  in  their  social  ^o- 
nomy,  which  makes  them  far  less  easily  the  prey  of  mere  agita- 
tors than  operatives  in  general.  Through  companionship  in 
mining  adventure — through  the  working  of  the  *  tributer*  system 
of  mining  labour,  which  Mr.  Babbage  considered  so  excellent  a 
thing  that  he  has  ui^;ed  its  extension  to  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry— ^through  the  usage  of  conducting  fishing  operations  ^  on 
shares,'  in  which  all  the  crew  take  part — ^Comishmen  are  familiar 
from  their  youth  with  the  principle  of  *  co-operation,'  and  conse- 
quently have  not  much  to  learn  either  of  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  Socialist  scheme.  *  Strikes,'  we  believe,  are  unheard  of 
in  the  county.  Doubtless,  also,  the  scenes  with  which  they  were 
familiar  for  centuries  in  the  elections  for  their  twenty  boroughs, 
and  the  habit  of  seeing,  ^  oculis  fidelibus,'  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation reduced  to  a  most  homely  and  bibacious  contract 
between  vendor  and  purchaser,  were  not  without  their  effect  in 
disgusting  the  better  class  with  the  whole  subject,  like  the  peri- 
odical excesses  of  the  Helots  at  Sparta.  But  we  trace  something 
of  this  comparative  indifference  to  politics  even  in  their  earlier 
history.  It  is  true  that  the  Cornish  took  a  very  important  share 
in  the  Great  Civil  War.  Twice  they  may  be  said  to  have  rescued 
the  royal  cause — in  the  campaign  of  1643,  by  the  victories  of 
Stratton  and  Lansdowne ;  and  again,  in  1644,  when  Lord  Essex 

was 
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was  drawn  into  Cornwall  by  the  representations  of  Lord  Robartes 
and  other  Roondhead  gentlemen — whose  object,  says  the  Royalist 
Sanderson,  was  to  collect  their  arrears  of  rent :  which  imputation 
is  denounced  by  his  lordship,  in  a  marginal  note  on  the  passage 
in  his  library  at  Lanhydrock,  as  a  ^  base  lie.'  This  time  the 
conn^  was  more  divided :  a  good  many  sided  with  Essex  ;  but 
the  Kojalists  again  prevailed,  and  the  Presbyterian  leader  was 
forced  to  avoid  a  ruinous  surrender  by  a  discreditable  flight. 
But  notwithstanding  these  exploits,  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  permanent  or  passionate  loyalty  ;  the  county  submitted  very 
quietly  to  the  law  of  the  strongest,  and  showed  no  vehement  mo- 
narchical predilections  afterwards.  Local  historians  remark  with 
bov  little  personal  feeling  or  asperity  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  GAnwall ;  by  all,  perhaps,  except  the  fierce  old 
Cavalier  governor  of  Pendennis,  Sir  John  Arundel  of  Trerice,  who 
took  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  neither  gave  nor  asked  for  quarter : 
one  of  his  four  sons  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  a  Roundhead 
captain  at  the  siege  of  Plymouth,  and  the  victor  had  the  assur- 
ance to  demand  of  Sir  John,  as  a  magistrate,  the  reward  which 
Parliament  had  offered  for  every  slain  Royalist  officer.  In  later 
|unes  the  only  political  movement  with  which  the  Cornish  name 
IS  much  associated  is  that  occasioned  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
•even  bishops,  one  of  whom  (Trelawney,  of  Exeter,  afterwards 
of  Bristol  and  of  Winchester)  was  tke  chief  of  bis  ancient  family. 
The  famous  ballad, — 

*  And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
There 's  twenty  thousand  underground 
Will  know  the  reascm  why,' — 

^  we  fear,  with  the  exception  of  the  burden,  a  modem  invention 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawker  of  Moorwinstow,  a  writer  of  no  common 
Pp«tical  talent.  But  the  bishop,  besides  his  descent,  had  pre- 
dselj  the  character  which  commands  the  popular  favour,  always 
inclined  to  smile  on  the  strongwilled  and  arbitrary.  *  It  is  an  old 
»^ying  in  our  county,*  observes  the  poet  Lord  Lansdowne,  *  that 
a  Trelawney  never  wanted  courage,  nor  a  Godolphin  wit,  nor  a 
Crenville  loyalty.*  And  neither  ordination  nor  consecration  had 
exdngoished  in  Sir  Jonathan  the  *  savage  virtue  of  his  race,* 
though  compelled  to  exhibit  it  in  the  courts  of  law  instead  of  the 
field.  As  visitor  of  Winchester  school  he  put  down  by  his  sum- 
"^  will  some  of  those  servile  customs  (the  only  discredit  of 
♦^jkeham's  magnificent  foundations)  which  the  scholars  were 
compelled  to  observe.  As  visitor  of  Exeter  College,  it  is  matter  of 
Oxford  tradition  how  he  drove  up  to  the  gate  in  his  coach  and 
fear,  and  seized  on  and  suspended,  ipsofactOf  an  Arian  president 
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and  six  senior  fellows.  It  was  he  who  won  for  bishops,  by  dint 
of  litigation,  that  privilege  of  examining  all  clerks  presented  kt 
institution  in  their  diocese,  which  has  proved  of  late  years  a 
somewhat  dangerous  prerogative.  Peace  be  to  his  ixranes ! — but 
he  left  but  little  of  that  commodity,  we  suspect,  m  the  three  dio- 
ceses which  he  successively  administered.  Since  his  time,  we  are 
aware  of  no  political  leader  round  whom  the  sympathies  of  Cor- 
nishmen  have  rallied,  nor  any  political  cause  which  has  produced 
much  excitement  among  them,  except  the  cider-tax. 

An  account  of  the  Mines,  and  the  mode  of  working  th«Bi,  wiQ 
be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  '  Hand-bo<^.'  The  visitor 
who  explores  them  will  find  little,  the  writer  tells  ns,  to  gvatify 
cariosity.  The  excavations  are  *  generally  so  low  and  narrow  as 
to  admit  the  passage  of  one  person  only  at  a  time,  and  that  in  a 
stoopbag  posture.  The  miner,  too,  like  the  mole,  is  solitary  in 
operation,  and  is  often  discovered  alone  at  the  end  of  a  galleiy, 
in  a  damp  and  confined  space,  boring  the  solid  rock,  or  breaking 
down  the  ore,  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  candle.*  From  the  little 
work  on  *  G)mwall^  its  Mines  and  Miners,'  it  appears  that  ^ 
number  of  people  employed  directly  or  indirectly  by  tin  and 
copper  mines  (the  latter  now  by  far  the  most  important),  inchid- 
ing  those  of  the  neighbouring  part  of  Devon,  which  have  recently 
risen  once  more  into  consequence,  may  probably  reach  80,000  or 
90,000.  The  wages  of  *  tributers,'*  in  1857,  averaged  58*.  3rf.  per 
month  ;  those  of  *  tutwork  '  (taskwork)  men  53#.  8rf.  The  total 
dividends  of  shareholders  in  British  mines  have  varied  in  the  eight 
years  ending  1853,  inclusive,  between  130,000/.  and  330,000^ 

We  extract  from  the  same  nseful  little  volume  the  following 
account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mining  population : — 

^  The  superiority  of  the  Cornish  miner  to  the  agricultural  labourer 
may  be  at  once  inferred.  The  latter  is  coufined  by  habit  to  &  set 
task.  He  is  never  thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  the  progress  of  fait 
occupation,  and  he  goes  through  life  as  a  mere  human  machine,  per- 
forming exactly  the  same  thing  from  youth  to  age,  neither  increashig 
nor  diminishing  his  scanty  stock  of  ideas.  But  the  miner  is  the  re- 
verse of  all  this.  He  is  engaged  mostly  in  work  requiring  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mind.  He  is  constantly  taking  a  new  "  pitch  in  a  new 
situation,  where  his  judgment  is  called  into  action.  Hs  wages  are 
not  the  stinted  recompense  of  half-emancipated  serfidilp,  but  they  ansa 
from  contract,  and  they  depend  upon  some  degree  of  skiii  and  knoHp 
ledge.   In  £ict,  the  chances  of  the  lode  keep  alive  a  kind  of  excitpnigitj 

*  The  triboters  reeeive  a  proportioA  of  tkc  prooeeds  arinng  from  tbe  aW  of 
the  ore,  the  value  of  which  yaries  from  6d.  to  13s.  4d,  in  the  pound,  and  H  is  tlia 
chance  of  hitting  upon  a  rich  and  high-priced  lode  that  keeps  them  in  a  ooosCBBt 
flutter  of  speealattYe  fife.^J^md-dooi  to  CormodH,  p.  40. 

^       •  I  and 
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tod  forter  a  hope  of  good  fortune  that  never  altogether  desertv  the 
■ioer.  If  at  aU  ioMginative,  he  dreams  in  the  ondergromd  darknesa 
of  becooiiDg  suddenly  rich.  He  is  a  kind  of  mbterranean  stockjobber^ 
lad,  doubtless,  the  exeitemeat  sueh  centlenen  feel  on  the  London 
Scock  Exdiange,'in  "making  a  price '^ of  Consol  ior  of  North- West- 
cms,  is  paralleled  near  the  Land's  End,  in  the  heart  of  the  humble 
tributer  or  tutworker. 

*  From  the  absence  of  traditions  as  to  the  original  peculiarities  of 
fte  Cornish  miners  (adds  the  same  writer),  I  infer  that  they  have 
always  been  a  milder  and  more  mannerly  race  than  the  northern  pitmen. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  Newcastle  collier  was  an  oddity.  What 
wrtfc  his  hair  in  long  curls,  or  his  tail  of  hair  tied  up  with  ribbons ;  and 
kafcncy-flowered  waistcoat,  or  **  posy  vest ;"  and  his  velveteen  breeehes, 
aid  fos  flowing  kaee  ribbons,  and  kn  ''  clocked  "  stockings,  and  hit 
ro«d  ribboned  hat ;  there  never  was,  probably,  soeh  a  dashing  work- 
no  in  any  department  of  labour  in  this  country.  But  yoo  hear  of 
mhing  whatever  of  this  kind  as  £)rmerly  prevalent  araongsl  Cornish 

*  As  to  games  and  sports  of  bowls,  and  donkey-races,  and  cock-fighting, 
Md  dog-baiting,  I  never  heard  of  any  of  them  in  the  western  mining 
™ricts.  In  these,  too,  you  find  few  or  no  characteristic  amusements  at 
^t  H nsic  is  welcome,  and  you  may  find  a  few  local  bands  composed 
^^  of  miners,  but  they  are  not  general.  I  gave  some  instances  of 
^  peculiar  fondnesa  for  mathematical  stndies  amongst  the  northern 
Prtowi.  I  fiwnd  few  or  none  sach  in  Cornwall.  Neither  mathematics, 
w>r  any  other  branch  of  study,  is  fervently  pursued  there,  and  any  in- 
'^^oce  of  exeelleace  in  any  one  branch  of  science  stands  out  as  singular.' 

The  charactaristics  of  the  mining  daaa  apply  with  scarcely 
^  troth  to  the  rest  of  the  populatioii.  For  the  intermixture  of 
^pioyments  is  great;  in  all  the  mining  and  maritime  part  of 
^6  coonty,  ^e  small  trader  and  the  farmer  are  habitually 
*pccn]aters  in  mines  and  fisheries.  That  strange^looking  indi- 
^^iod,  whom  yo«,  an  eastern  visitor,  may  observe  in  swallow^ 
^^  ooat,  mstj  silk  hat,  black  trowsers  md  stockings,  and 
^qnartered  shoes,  at  work  in  his  croft  of  potatoes,  or 
colnvatisg  a  pretty  knniriant  two-acre  field  of  wheat,  in  the 
^-redaimed  flaU  aboat  Tregonning  Hill  or  St  Agnes'  Beacon, 
*««ns  a  very  heterodox  specimen  of  ttie  British  agricultnrist ; 
but,  if  yon  knew  his  history,  you  would  probably  find  that  he  has, 
^  has  had,  shares  in  a  drift-boat,  a  seine,  and  a  neighbouring 
^ine  or  two,  and  his  soul  is  at  this  moment  far  away  from  his 
^y  acres,  wandering  in  Eldorado.  He  has  seen,  what  we 
•'"'•elves  hare  seen,  a  common  miner  of  one  year  driving  his 
^''riage  and  pair  of  greys  the  next,  and  the  moral  of  the  third 
T^j  m  which  the  miner  in  question  has  passed  the  Insolvent 
^^o«t,  is  lost  on  him.  It  is  strange  that  a  population  nnusually 
•'^y  and  sober,  and  leasonaUy  honest,  should  be  also  one  of 
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habitual  gamblers,  active  or  speculative.*  We  suppose  that  this 
kind  of  poison,  like  others,  loses  its  deleterious  effect  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  those  who  are  thoroughly  inured  to  it.  It  must  be 
added,  that,  with  the  spirit  of  self  reliance  which  this  kind  of  life 
engenders,  it  creates  also  a  very  considerable  amount  of  self-opinion. 
The  thorough  Cornishman's  respect  for  his  own  shrewdness  and 
that  of  his  clan  is  unbounded,  or  only  equalled  by  his  profound  con- 
tempt for  '  foreigners '  from  the  east ;  a  class  .created  for  his 
benefit — given  over  to  him  for  a  prey.  And  this  feeling  increases 
ludicrously  in  intensity  as  we  advance  further  west,  until  we 
reach  the  Land's  End  parish  of  St.  Just,  in  which  the  despised 
*  East '  comprehends  all  the  rest  of  England.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  Comubians  have  daily  and  abundant  proof  of  the 
gullibility  of  the  men  of  the  east,  and  the  Londoners  in  particular ; 
the  opening  of  a  new  undertaking,  by  what  they  term  a  *  hearty 
set  of  adventurers  *  fresh  from  the  metropolis,  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity  for  local  jubilation.  We  have  seen  it  calculated  that  on 
a  long  term  of  years  the  balance-sheet  of  Cornish  mining,  taken 
together,  presents  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain.  This  we  can  hardly 
believe,  but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  entire  trade 
fully  illustrates  Adam  Smith's  proposition,  that  profits,  in  a 
business  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  are  habitually 
somewhat  lower  than  in  others,  owing  to  the  innate  gambling 
propensity  of  mankind. 

One  more  quality  we  must  allude  to,  as  partly  arising  from 
their  economical  circumstances,  partly,  perhaps,  innate  in  the 
race — the  great  predominance  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  assert  this  of  a  county  which  is  totally 
without  poetical  legends — a  county  which  has  never  produced  a 
single  English  poet,  hardly  a  few  third-rate  versifiers.  So  hard- 
driven  have  the  Cornish  been  to  add  a  few  bards  to  their  very 
handsome  list  of  local  divines,  lawyers,  and  men  of  science,  that 
they  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  laureate  even  out  of  Peter 
Pindar ;  but  though  that  eccentric  personage  (Dr.  Wolcot)  much 
affected  the  character  of  a  Comishman — though  he  calls  on  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  odes,  to 

*  Answer !  for  Fame  is  with  conjecture  dizzy — 
Did  Mousehole  give  thee  birth,  or  Mevagizzey  ? ' 

—though  he  passed  his  best  years  in  Truro,  where  his  talk  made 
him  at  once  the  scandal,  terror,  and  pride  of  the  sober  little  town 
— he  was  in  truth  a  Devonian,  by  birth  and  parentage.  Nor  can 
we  make  an  exception  for  two  poets  of  the  present  day,  Mr. 
Stokes  and  Mr.  Hawker,  whom  we  have  quoted  in  these  pages — 
for  both,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  are  only  settlers  in  Cornwall. 
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Bat  the  faculty  in  question  is  not  less  marked  and  powerful, 
although  its  usual  maniiestations  are  not  of  the  poetical  order, 
and  it  connects  itself  more  readily  with  the  practical.  The  sense 
of  the  vague  and  indefinite,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  poetry, 
mingles  greatly  with  that  restless  aspiration  after  change  of  place 
which  makes  the  Comishman  one  of  the  most  locomotive  of  man- 
kind Emigration  has  been  so  large  of  late  years  as  to  keep  the 
popolation  stationary,  notwithstanding  a  flourishing  state  of  do- 
mestic industry :  in  all  parts  of  the  new  world,  in  North  and 
South  America  and  Australia,  knots  of  Cornish  emigrants  will  be 
found,  generally,  but  not  always,  attracted  by  their  peculiar  in- 
dustry, and  generally  prosperous,  though  more  through  speculative 
qualities  than  the  cool  and  thrifty  determination  of  the  sons  of  the 
north.  The  very  recent  outburst  of  the  old  English  colonizing 
ardour,  which  has  founded  for  us  a  fourth  empire  in  the  seas  of 
the  south,  found  its  representatives  and  inteipreters  in  the  late 
Sir  W.  Molesworth  and  Charles  Buller — Uomishmen  both. 
Sometimes  the  same  imaginative  tendency  tinges  religious  zeal : 
as  in  Henry  Martyn,  the  Cornish  missionary,  the  most  imagina- 
tiTe,  and  by  reason  of  that  very  faculty  the  most  influential,  of 
that  noble  band.  Sometimes  it  colours  the  pursuit  of  science,  as 
in  Sir  Humphry  Davy — the  most  eminent  of  modem  Comishmen 
—in  whom  undeniable  genius, as  well  as  great  practical  shrewdness, 
were  united  with  a  good  deal  of  the  visionary,  and  something — the 
words  will  out— of  charlaianerie  and  pretension.  Oftentimes  we 
find  it  hovering  on  that  undefined  border  which  lies  between 
oitboaiasm  and  imposture,  and  leaving  us  uncertain  whether  he 
who  exhibits  it  is  really  deceived  or  a  deceiver.  Easily  affected 
bj  the  wild  and  mystioJ,  the  Cornish  seem  calculated  to  become 
at  once  the  frequent  victims,  and  frequent  originators,  of  impos- 
ture. They  rose  twice  in  rebellion  for  that  enigmatical  personage, 
Perkin  Warbeck — in  whom,  were  he  true  prince  or  pretender,  no 
other  part  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  taken  the  smallest  interest. 
The  pseudo  Sir  William  Courtenay,  who  led  the  blind  Kentish 
peasants,  a  few  years  ago,  to  confront  with  naked  breasts  the 
niuskets  of  the  soldiers,  came  from  Cornwall ;  so,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  did  Joanna  Southcott ;  and  many  more  of  less  note 
nught  be  named,  of  whom  to  pronounce  with  certainty  whether 
fiiey  were  crazed  themselves,  or  the  wilful  producers  of  craziness 
in  others,  would  be  a  difiBcnlt  task. 

Under  all  the  changes  in  their  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
Cornish  have  been,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a  people  peculiarly 
liable  to  devotional  influences.  Their  antiquaries  have  devoted 
niany  a  weary  page  of  illustration  to  those  meagre  legendary 
fr^tions  which  speak  of  the  immigration  from  Ireland  into  their 
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peninsula  of  ihat  series  of  saints,  male  aad  femal^  who  have 
given  strange  names,  nnknown  to  other  faagiologies,  to  the 
parishes  of  half  the  county*  They  were  an  apocryphal  set  at 
best,  and  their  so-^^Ued  histories  seem  as  baseless  9S  those  •f 
Uther  Pendragon  or  Corineus  the  Trojan.  Neverdieless,  scaotj 
as  our  proofs  are,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  <loubt  that  this 
western  region  wa«  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Christiaa  commoni^ 
long  before  the  arrival  of  Augustine  in  Kent ;  a  ooMomnity  which 
ignored  Roman  tradition  and  discipline,  kept  Easter  aifter  &e 
Greek  fashion,  and  derived  its  distant  origin  from  that  oldest 
mother  of  Churches,  the  patriaidial  seat  ci  Jerusalem.  The 
most  interesting  relic  oi  that  eariy  period  {as  it  may  be  same- 
what  confidently  named)  was  discovered  about  twenty  years  ago 
— the  buried  church  or  oratory  of  St.  Pixaa.  The  parish  ^d 
Perranzabuloe,  or  Perran  in  the  Sands,  as  its  name  imp<uis 
extends  over  a  lax]ge  tract  of  iewcaut  or  dunes — ^moveable  hills  of 
Uown  sand,  driven  continually  inland  by  the  fury  -of  the  north- 
west wind.  Twice,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  place,  the 
inhabitants  had  removied  their  parish  church  beliare  Ae  mardi  of 
the  invader.  The  very  site  of  the  £rst  church  had  long  been 
forgotten.  11^  second  was  deemed  to  be  protected  by  a 
running  stream — lor  a  kiose  sand-hill  can  no  more  cross  a 
running  stream  than  a  witch  can  perfbim  tbe  «ame  feat;  and  we 
have  noticed  in  this  very  paarish  a  dri£t  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
high,  divided  by  a  mere  rivakt  of  water  fiom  the  green  pastores 
to  leeward,  over  which  it  has  seemingly  impended  for  many  yeaci 
without  being  aUe  to  reach  them.  But  the  nil  wfaidi  protected  the 
second  church  of  Parran  was  diverted  for  mining  purposes :  the 
sand  began  to  overwhelm  the  second  church,  and  the  inhabitants 
reluctantly  removed  the  ornamental  masonry  in  1803  to  a  third 
site,  two  miles  off.  At  last,  in  1835,  the  original  church  itself  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  shiftily  of  the  sands — surrounded  by 
hundreds  on  hundreds  of  skeletons,  ranged  in  orderly  ranks ;  fcH' 
the  sanctity  of  the  spot  rendered  it  a  favourite  cemetery  for 
centuries  after  the  church  itself  bad  been  abandoned.  This  last 
event  must  have  taken  place  before  the  invaoon  of  Athelstan  in 
▲j>.  936,  if  we  may  bdiieve  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haslam,  an  enthuaasdc 
ecclesiologist,  as  beseems  the  curate  of  St  Piran's :  though  we 
will  not  indorse  all  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  in  his  curicws 
little  volume,  ^  Perran  Zabuloe,  or  the  lost  Church  found,'  firom 
these  ^  withered  skulls,  and  bones,  and  heaped-up  dust,'  and  the 
rude  walls  of  uncemented  stone  aiound  which  they  lie.  Both 
the  little  church  itself  (only  25  feet  long)  and  these  remains  of 
mortality  have  suffered  much  from  Vandal  spoilers  since  their 
discovery.     But  it  is  still  a  singular  and  a  solemn  sight,  that 
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small  fingment  of  ike  hmnest  Christbn  matiqmty,  with  its 
iwwdhcadod  doonrajrs/  its  distinct  nave  and  dumoel,  and  the 
andebt  skele«oss  still  bleaching  in  the  dry  sand  near  it,  as  th* 
tnveller  ooaies  suddenly  an  them  in  the  utler  solitode  of  the 
^lowMM,'  which  iqpoead  like  undulating  waves  tar  miles  aronnd. 
He  most  he  a  very  philosophic,  or  a  very  reckless  obsenrer, 
wlttse  heart,  is  not  stirred  with  a  strong  sense  of  that  coming  day 
wiieQ  those  mooldering  relics  are  to  meet  and  join  together, 
'boae  to  his  bone,*  and  shall  *liy«,  and  stand  upon  their  ^t,  an 
ooeediBg  great  army.' 

A  ray  large  number  of  the  Comisfa  couatry  chuidKs  afe  of 
one  pemd,  namely,  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy ;  solid 
aad  limply  ornamented  edifices  of  moorstone  or  killas,  chiefly 
nnarkaUe  ficir  their  large  synmetrical,  though  somewhat  heavy, 
|ivers.  Standing  Jbr  the  most  part  on  elevatioiis,  and  oniibrm 
in  size  and  shape,  th^  rather  bewilder  than  direct  the  stranger 
u  they  are  seen  peering  orer  the  wide  sweeps  of  dreary,  treeless 
cBdofores.  More  remarkable  perhapa  are  those  of  later  construc- 
tioD,  lach  as  the  twin  Tudor  churches  of  Lannceston  and  Bodmin, 
cnrying  the  style  of  that  period  almost  to  its  highest  point  of 
«QUMnt,«nd  striking  from  the  cxecutioB  of  all  that  ornameDt  in 
the  had  gxaaite  of  the  neighbonring  moors.  The  pecqple  long 
itnained  zealous  and  somewhat  turbulent  Catholics ;  they  rose  in 
1547  against  Pffotedar  Somerset,  nnder  the  nmninal  leadership  of 
Hn^yhiey  Amndel  of  the  Mount,  but  in  reality  under  priestly 
iBi^intion,'as  is  rery  obirioas  bom  ihe  enrions  set  of  demands 
vfaich  they  served  an  the  royalist  officer  Lord  Russell  at  Exeter, 
io  which  his  Mi^^  was  required  to  abide  by  *  all  the  decrees 
•f  the  general  councils,'  and,  raoreoTer,  to  take  the  advice  of 
'  Amadel  and  the  mayor  of  Bodmin.'  The  suppression  of  this 
Tehellion,  and  the  severities  used  towards  the  insurgents,  were 
lOMag  the  best  preserved  Cornish  household  traditions.  The 
ifartnnatp  mi^or  of  Bodmin,  who  had  been  so  ambitious  of 
^•driiing'  the  King,  was  hanged  at  his  own  door;  his  wife  had 
been  mored  to  petition  for  his  life,  ^  but '  says  satirical  Hals,  ^  to 
>^eoder  herself  the  more  amiable  petitioner  before  the  Marabal's 
eyes,  this  dame  spent  so  nmch  time  in  attiring  herself  and  put- 
ting on'  her  French  hood,  then  in  fashion,  diat  her  husband  was 
pat  to  death  before  her  anivaL'  We  hear  no  more  afterwards 
of  iriigioos  diaturbance  in  Ccvnwall::  the  reformed  faith  quietly 
prefiuled.  Puritanism,  however,  took  but  little  hold  of  the 
pe^Ie ;  nor  did  George  Fok,  the  Quaker,  although  be  often  per- 
vnhilated  this  remote  peninsular  region,  and  had  evidenUy  a 
liUag  for  it,  produce  any  very  extensive  awakening  among 
then.    But  his  journals  (or  rather  the  compilation  which  goes 
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by  that  name — for  Fox,  *  hero  *  though  he  may  have  been,  was 
utterly  incapable  of  penning  them)  give  a  very  terrible  account 
of  the  kind  of  justice  and  correction  administered  in  Cornish 
local  courts  and  local  prisons  of  that  day.  Take  the  following 
recital  of  the  adventures  of  himself  and  companions  among  the 
*  dark,  hardened  people '  of  Launceston : — 

^  Now  the  assize  being  over,  and  we  settled  in  prison  upon  such  a 
commitment  as  we  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  released,  we  broke  off 
from  giving  the  gaoler  seven  shillings  a  week  for  our  horses  and  seven 
shillings  a  week  for  ourselves,  and  sent  our  horses  out  into  the  country. 
Upon  which  the  gaoler  grew  very  wicked  and  devilish,  and  put.  us 
down  into  Doomsdale,  a  nasty,  stinking  place,  where  they  used  to  put 
witches  and  murderers  after  they  were  condemned  to  die.' 

The  description  of  Doomsdale  which  follows  is  far  too  hor- 
rible for  insertion,  but  will  scarcely  be  deemed  incredible  by 
those  familiar  with  the  history  of  prisons  in  England  : — 

<  This  head-gaoler,  we  were  informed,  had  been  a  thief,  and  was 
burnt  both  in  the  hand  and  tke  shoulder ;  his  wife  too  had  been  burnt 
in  the  hand.  The  under-gaoler  had  been  burnt  both  in  the  hand  and 
in  the  shoulder ;  and  his  wife  had  been  burnt  in  the  hand  also.  *  And 
Colonel  Bennet,  who  was  a  Baptist  teacher,  having  purchased  the 
gaol  and  lands  belonging  to  the  castle,  had  placed  this  head-gaoler 
therein.' 

The  conversion  of  the  people  of  Cornwall  from  what  is  called 
in  religious  works  their  state  of  spiritual  apathy,  denied  to 
George  Fox,  was  reserved  for  a  greater  man,  the  renowned  John 
Wesley.  We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  what  particular 
cause  directed  Wesley  to  select  this  county  as  one  of  bis  principal 
fields.  The  first  visit  to  Cornwall  recorded  in  his  journals  took 
place  in  1743,  the  latest  in  1781,  when  he  preached  for  the  last 
time  from  his  famous  stand  in  the  natural  amphitheatre,  or  *  pit,' 
at  Gwennap,  which  is  still  the  anniversary-meeting  ground  of 
his  followers.     *  I  believe,'  he  says,  *  two  or  three  and  twenty 

thousand  were  present I  think  this  is  my  ne  plus  ttltiiL 

I  shall  scarce  see  a  larger  congregation  till  we  meet  in  the  air.' 

Very  great,  doubtless,  was  the  change  efiected  by  Wesley  in 
this  western  region  in  the  space  of  a  generation.  His  preachings 
began  at  a  time  when  the  outward  disregard  of  religion  was  great 
in  Cornwall  as  elsewhere;  the  churches  were  neglected,  their 
services  few  and  ill  attended ;  the  very  phraseology  of  popular 
piety,  so  familiar  to  the  ears  of  a  former  generation,  had  become 
nearly  obsolete.  *  I  asked  a  little  gentleman  at  St  Just,*  says 
Wesley,  *  what  objection  there  was  to  Edward  Greenfield  F' — 
a  pious  tinner,  on  whom  the  constables  bad  seized.  He  said, 
*  Why,  the  man  is  well  enough  in  other  things,  but  his  impu- 
dence 
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deuce  the  gentlemen  cannot  bear^  Wliy,  sir»  he  s&js  his  sins  are 
forgiren  I '  In  those  times,  and  partially  indeed  long  after,  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  Cornish  populace  seem  (as  we  have 
partly  seen)  to  have  strongly  resembled  those  of  the  Irish,  with- 
oat  the  religious  fervour  which  characterises  the  latter.  There 
were  the  same  clannish  propensities^  the  same  faction  fights,  the 
nme  riotous  fairs  and  noisy  funerals,  the  same  disposition  for 
tarbulent  encounters  with  the  established  authorities  on  every 
local  occasion.  Drunkenness  must  have  been  nearly  universal : 
we  can  hardly  realise  the  extent  of  the  change  throughout  society,. 
Uid  in  both  sexes,  which  has  occurred  in  this  particular.  '  A. 
ladj  of  a  distant  county,'  says  the  gossip  Polwhele,  *  lately  ob« 
served  to  me  that  Cornwall,  and  the  west  of  Cornwall  parti-» 
coiarly,  are  remarkable  for  beautiful  women.  The  girls  are 
very  pretty,  she  said,  up  to  the  ^e  of  thirteen ;  after  which 
their  eomplexums  are  soon  spoilt  by  brandy-drinking^  and  their 
health  impaired!'  The  inhuman  practice  of  wrecking,  of 
which  so  many  stories  are  told,  continued  in  full  vigour.  ^  At 
iM)  great  distance  from  St.  Anthony,'  says  the  same  authority, 
*a  wreck  happening  on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  clerk  announced 
to  the  parishioners  just  assembled,  that  ^'Measter  would  gee 
tbem  a  holladay."  This  is  a  fact ;  but  whether  measter  cried  out, 
^  bif  flock  were  rushing  from  the  church,  *'*'  Stop,  stop  1  let  ua 
«trt  fair  1 "  I  will  not  aver.' • 

About  the  time  of  which  Polwhele  writes,  a  charge  was 
rife  (says  Mr.  Redding)  against  a  man  of  a  certain  position  in 
society  of  having  ^  tied  up  the  leg  of  an  ass  at  night,  and  hung 
a  lantern  round  its  neck,  and  driven  it  himself  along  the  summit 
of  the  high  cliff  on  that  part  of  the  northern  coast  where  he  lived, 
in  order  that  the  halting  motion  of  the  animal  might  imitate  the 
plunging  of  a  vessel  under  sail,  and  thus  tempt  ships  to  run 
in,  from  imagining  there  was  sea-room,  where  destruction  was 
inevitable.' 

Such  were  the  materials  out  of  which  Wesley,  and  his  asso- 
oates  and  followers,  constructed  one  of  the  most  orderly  and 

*  The  *  Sir  Balaam '  of  Pope  is  enriched  by  two  shipwrecks  which  *  bless  the 
lockj shore'  of  bis  Cornish  lands.  '  The  author,'  sa)s  the  poet  in  a  note,  'has 
Piseed  the  scene  of  these  shipwrecks  in  Cornwall,  not  only  fh>m  thtfir  frequency  on 
^  eoast,  but  fhim  the  inhumanity  of  the  inhabitants  to  those  to  whom  that 
ABTortane  arriTes.  When  a  ship  happens  to  be  stranded  there,  they  have  been 
koovo  to  bore  holes  in  it,  to  prevent  its  getting  off;  to  plunder,  and  sometimes 
c'vcD  to  massacre,  the  people.  Nor  has  the  Parliament  of  England  been  yet  able 
vbUy  to  supprctt  these  barbarities.'  This  was  written  in  1 732.  The  Cornish 
tre  finid  of  asserting  that  the  *  wrecking '  propensity  is  now  wholly  obsolete.  We 
^ve  heard  of  no  recent  instances,  but  are  not  so  sure  that  the  spirit  is  abso- 
^7  extinct.  The  agent  for  a  county  candidate  was  very  lately  asked,  when 
cuTstsbg  a  eoast  disteict, '  what  Mr. thought  about  wrecking? ' 
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^vilised  societies  in  l^e  world..  Mr.  MmQn'»  tsUes,  wUdi  ive 
dtte  with  every  aUowanee  for  the  imperfections  ascribed  t» 
them,  give  45,006  adult  members  of  the  Cluireh  of  England 
in  Cornwall  against  116,000  Protestant  Dissenters ;  but  if  the 
Western  and  industriona  part  of  the  county  were  taken  by  itself^ 
the  proportion  of  tbe  latter  w«oid  be  s4ill  forther  increased* 
These  Dissenters  are  almost  entirely  Methodists.;  the  old 
connexioa  forming  about  one-halt  Na  other  fbsra  of  Pn>- 
testant  dissent  has  taken  much  voot  in  Cornwall.  The  Chun^ 
of  England  maintains  her  ground  but  hardly  against  the  carrent 
of  popular  impulse ;  and  the  causes  which  have  latdy  filled 
so*  large  a  proportion  of  her  pulpits^  in  tiii»  part  of  Englsmdy 
with  stanch  *  ritualists '  and  clergy  of  very  exalted  opinions, 
have  given  her  for  the  time  even  less  chance  of  success  thao 
heretoforej  notwithstanding  all  her  awakened  zeal  and  activity.* 

Thus  far^  could  Wesley  revisit  the  earth,  he  would  find  that 
iis  labours  had  been  crowned  with  outwavd  success ;  but  whether 
the  character  of  the  religious  faith  which  now  bears  his  name  in 
these  western  ports  would  meet  his  entire  approval,  may  be 
doubted.  Fanaticism,  (we  am  anxious  to  use  the  word  with  wf 
Kttle  disrespect  as  possible)  can  scaveely  take  strong  hold  of  the 
popular  mind,  except  in  one  of  two  shapes,  either  under  the 
guise  of  priest-worship  and  rituialism  which  satisfy  the  fancy,  or 
of  that  strong  predestinarianism  which  mastievs  and  engrosses  the 
intellect.  Any  revival  which  (like  Wesley's)  rests  on  neither  of 
these  principles,  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  is  usually, 
we  fear,  short-lived  in-  the  fall  extent  of  its  fervour,  although  it 
may  long  survive  ki  name.  The  Calvinism  of  Whitefieid  had 
made  an  impreseion  in  Comwall,  contemporaneously  witdi  Wes** 
ley's  preaching,  much  greater  than  is  to  he  measured  by  themmr* 
berof  his  nominal  adherents.  Wesley  seems  to  have  had  himsel£ 
a  suspicion  that  his  own  favourite  Anrnnian  tenets  were  scarcely 
strong  meat  enough  for  the  eager-minded  population  whose 
spiritual  hunger  he  had  excited.  *The  move  I  converse  with 
the  believers  in  Cornwall,'  he  says  in  1762,  ^  the  more  I  an» 
Convinced  that  they  have  sustained  great  loss  for  want  of  hearing 

*  la  ont-o^be^waj  pari&faes,  however,  the  Church  will  sometimei  be  fimod 
holding  a  -very  exdumve  tenure  of  popular  affiEKStion.  A  friend  of  ours,  lookiog 
Into  a  church  on  the*  coast  a  few  years  ago,  observed  the  clergyman  (an  exoeUent 
man,  since  deotased)  perfomning  some  occasional  service  in  a  comfortable  arm- 
ehair.  lie  asked  the  chcnrohwarden  the  meaning  of  thia  singular  ecdeaiastical 
usage,  and  iros  answered^  that  the  parson  had  me^  with  a  had  aooident  the  other 
day  among  the  cliflh,  thait  he  proposed  to  g^t  a  ourate,  but  that  the  pariah  were 
determined  against  dissent  and  aoTelties  of  all  kinds,  and  did  not  feel  comfortable 
mder  tite  proposal ;  that  thfr>-  had  therefore  begged  him  to  go  on  as  b^ce»  doing 
just  as  much  dnty  as  he  pleased,  when  he  pleaaed,  voA  how  he  pleased. 
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the  dbetrme  of  Christtin  perfection  clearlj  aad  stjongly  enforced/ 
^e  general  tendency  of  Comish  popular  ]V4iethodiii%  whateTor 
itB  more  orthodoK  toachers.  may  mantain,  we  beliere,  ntttwithr* 
stamKng  the  high  moral  character  of  the  people,  to  be  toipacds 
Antinomianiem  of  sentiment  at  leatt^  if  not  of  doctrine. 

If  the  fatalist  theory  tends  also  to  engender  spiritual  pride< — 
and  in  ComwaH,  as  in  Wales,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  strudfi 
with  die  prevalence  of  that  failing  in  its  coarsest  Ismis — it  adds 
ai  the  sacme  time  a  peculiar  vigour  to  the  native  virtues  of  courage 
and  endurance.  Many  are  the  records  of  unassuming  bravery^ 
contained  in  the  annals  of  Gomish  enthusiasm.  When  the  Anson 
frigate  went  to  pieces,  years  ago,  on  the  terrible  beach  of  the 
Loe  Bar  near  Helston — where,  as  the  people  of  the  nei^bour* 
hood  affirm,  tile  bodies  of  the  drowned,  if  recovered  at  all, 
reappear  stripped  of  their  very  clothing  by  the  grinding^  of  the 
rollers  on  the  shingle^— the  only  assistance  that  could  be  given 
was  by  rushing  as  far  as  possible  into  the  surf,  and  snatching  at 
the  bodies  as  the  breakers  carried  them  struggling  towards,  the 
shorn.  A  poor  methodist  teacher,  whose  name  is  unrecoided,. 
volunteered  for  the  service;  he  rode  twice  iabs>  tbe  sea  and 
rescued  two*  sailors,  but  on  the  third  venture  both  horse  and 
rider  were  awept  away.  A  move  remnskable  story,  of  a  few 
years  back  only,  has  met  with  an  unpropitious  lot,  in  ou£ 
opinion,  by  fieilling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has 
dressed  it  up  as  an  illustration  of  heroism  ;  but  the  fact  is  true, 
and  the  scene  was  a  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard. 
Two  men,  an  oilder  and  a  younger,  were  at  work  blasting  in  a. 
levd.  Not  tUl  the  fuse  was  lit  for  effecting  their  purpose  did 
they  discover  that  the  ^  kiddle,'  or  basket,  which  was  let  down 
to  carry  them  out  of  danger,  was  only  large  enough  for  one. 
The  elder  man^  a  class-teacher  we  believe,  insisted  on  his  younger 
cttrapanion  mounting  without  him,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had 
himself  assurance  ef  salvation,  while  his  comrade  might  risk 
soul  as^  well  as  body.  He  crouched  down  in  a  comer,  and  the 
explosion  passed  safely  over  his  head.  Such  a  story  is  far  best 
left  to  make  it*  impression  with<>ut  rhetorical  aid  ;  but  the  reader 
■my  compare,  if  he  will,  the  terrible  narrative  in  Sir  Walter 
Soott's  journal  int  the  Orkneys,  of  the  three  cragsoMua  suspended 
by  a  rope,  of  which  the  strands  were  visibly  parting  overhead  : 
the  topmost  man,  convinced  that  it  must  break  with  the  weight 
of  the  three,  deliberately  cut  it  asunder  below  himself,  and 
launched  his  father  and  brother  into  the  abyss. 

Of  Comish  superstition,  too  nearly  akin  to  Cornish  devotion — 
eorruptio  optimL  pessima — ^we  hardly  venture  to  say  all  that  the 
subject  suggests*     It  is  as  prolific  that  we  might  fill  pages,  not  . 
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with  mere  legends  wrought  up  for  literary  purposes,  but  with 
gerious  accounts  of  the  wild  delusions  which  seem  to  have  lived 
on  from  the  very  birth  of  pagan  antiquity,  and  still  to  hold  their 
influence  among  the  earnest  and  Christian  people  of  this  comer 
of  England.  Stripping  off  the  romantic  and  the  amusing,  it  is  in 
truth  rather  a  humiliating  topic  to  dwell  on.  Superstition  lives 
on,  with  little  abatement  of  vitality,  in  the  human  heart ;  in  the 
lower  classes,  it  wears  its  old  fashions  with  very  slow  alteration — 
in  the  higher,  it  changes  them  with  the  rapidity  of  modes  ia 
fashionable  circles.  We  read  with  a  smile  of  amusement  and  pity 
the  account  of  some  provincial  conjuror  who  follows  with  slight 
change  the  trade  of  the  witch  of  Endor ;  and  we  then  compose  our 
features  to  a  grave  expression  of  interest  (for  so  society  requires) 
to  listen  to  some  enlightened  person's  description  of  the  latest 
novelties  in  table-turning  or  spirit-rapping,  or  some  fair  patient's 
account  of  her  last  conversation  with  her  last  quack  doctor.  We 
feel  therefore  rather  ashamed  of  professing  superior  wisdom  to 
our  Cornish  friends ;  but  the  subject  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
wholly  omitted.  Certainly  the  Celtic  races  stand  pre-eminent 
among  mankind  in  the  variety  and  strangeness  of  their  intimacy 
with  the  invisible  world.  It  seems  the  growth  of  their  very 
climate  and  geographical  position  among  the  mists  of  the 
Atlantic — 

^  Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main* — 

in  a  region  with  ever-^^arying  aspects  of  land,  and  sea,  and 
sea-bom  vapour,  producing  fantastic  appearances  unfamiliar  to 
the  denizens  of  those  drier  and  warmer  regions  where  the  bright 
aerial  perspective  remains  unchanged  through  months  of  sunshine, 
Und  where  the  storm,  when  it  comes,  envelops  all  at  once  in 
unmitigated  darkness.  Optical  delusions  are  rare  under  that 
transparent  canopy,  save  in  a  few  excepted  cases,  such  as  the 
pretty  spectacle  of  the  Fata  Morgana.  And  mental  delusion, 
iFipX  ro  dsTov,  or  ^  demonomania,'  though  by  no  means  unheard  of, 
is  seldom  a  prevalent  or  lasting  epidemic  in  regions  where  mere 
material  life  is  so  self-su  fficing.  Our  Celts,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  probably  those  very  Cimmerians  of  whom  Homer  had  that 
sublime,  because  indefinite,  conception — dwellers  on  the  confines 
of  the  living  and  dead,  themselves  wrapt  in  eternal  and  death-like 
gloom — Ti^pl  xai  ve^eXt)  xex2tXt;/xju.svoi ;  which  idea  Clandian  has 
materialised  and  degraded,  in  the  well-known  lines — ' 

^  Est  locus  extremum  qu^  pandit  Gallia  litus, 
Oceanl  prsetentus  aquis  .... 
Illic  umbrarum  tenui  stridore  volantOm 
Flebilis  auditur  questus ;  simulacra  coloni 
Pallida,  defunctasque  vident  eriare  figuras.' 

>-^         T  This 
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This  conversion  of  the  vaguel j  sublime  Cimmerians  into  gross, 
matter-of-fact,  provincial  *  coloni/  scot-and-lot  payers  of  Aqui- 
taine  and  Armorica,  living  among  ghosts,  meeting  ghosts  daily 
'On  their  excursions,  and  hearing  them  squeak  as  they  flit  by,  is 
no  doubt  of  a  deep  order  of  bathos,  and  strongly  exemplifies  the 
<lifference  between  the  inspired  bard  and  the  rhetorical  versifier. 
And  yet  the  Qaudianic  description,  in  its  naked  grotesqueness, 
•  does  express  in  an  uncouth  way  the  curious  terms  of  familiarity 
in  which  the  Celtic  population  have  lived,  from  time  immemorial, 
with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  the  elvish  races  of  middle  air. 
The  mythology  of  Ireland,  the  Highlands,  Wales,  and  Brittany, 
has  long  furnished  food  for  romance :  Cornish  superstitions  have 
been  less  *  exploites '  for  the  market,  partly  because  less  known, 
and  partly  because  less  attractive  from  what  we  have  termed  the 
essentially  unpoetical  spirit  of  the  people,  which  has  never 
invested  them  with  any  kind  of  legendary  interest.  But  they 
are  grotesque  enough,  and  gloomy  enough,  to  serve  the  turn  of 
any  compiler  of  such  lore;  and,  moreover,  of  a  very  practical 
character  to  this  day,  *  Within  my  remembrance,'  says  Polwhele 
in  1826,  ^  there  were  conjuring  parsons  and  cunning  clerks ; 
every  blacksmith  was  a  doctor,  every  old  woman  was  a  witch, 
in  short,  all  nature  seemed  to  be  united — its  wells,  its  plants,  its 
birds,  its  beasts,  its  reptiles,  and  even  inanimate  things — in  sym- 
pathising with  human  credulity ;  in  predicting  or  in  averting,  in 
relieving  or  in  aggravating,  misfortune.'  Holy  wells — not  the 
least  graceful  relic  of  paganism — have  pretty  nearly  lost  their 
influence  in  Cornwall,  after  long  ages  of  popularity  ;  yet  we  have 
heard  of  relief  sought  in  this  way  within  these  few  years.  Many 
a  spell  and  amulet  still  survives,  and  many  a  strange  traditional 
cure ;  though  we  question  whether  rheumatism  is  still  treated  with 
^  boiled  dunderbolt '  (thunderbolt  or  Celt),  as  Polwhele  says  it  was 
in  his  time.  The  Pixies,  or  rather  *  piskies,'  are  still  favourite 
subjects  of  half-credulous  talk,  if  not  so  implicitly  believed  in  as 
formerly :  our  readers  may  find  in  the  papers  on  Cornish  Folk-lore 
in  *  Notes  and  Queries'  the  pretty  story  of  the  Pixy-led  schoolboy, 
who  was  carried,  on  pronouncing  certain  magical  words,  with  a 
host  of  the  little  people,  from  Polperro  through  the  air  to  Seaton 
Beach,  and  thence,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  to  the  King  of  France's 
cellar — a  tale  of  yesterday.  But  the  gloomy  and  the  malevolent 
superstitions  have,  unhappily,  the  most  tenacious  hold.  Drowned 
men  are  still  heard  to  ^  hail  their  own  names '  in  stormy  weather, 
near  the  spot  where  they  perished.  The  *  Death-ship'  still  stands 
in  to  shore — tall,  dark,  square-rigged,  with  black  sails,  beating  up 
against  wind  and  tide — as  the  omen  of  remarkable  deaths. 
Sturdy  sailors,  their  limbs  distorted  by  cramp  or  rheumatism,  will 
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•mem  mm  .vaenhe  Aax  siiffcringi  ay,  Mid  mmmr  to  ike  tale  in 
Conrt-^to  tifae  'wicked  pvaoticm  of  sane  lokl  womrnxL  wban  ifaqr 
bsre  anet  #n  liie  hjll-tide,  ^wsving  iier  Btick  in  ihe  air.  Miaco, 
almost  «8  tnqpontili^iM  as  MJflora,  ape  not  'fiexed^  so  far  afi  we  ase 
aware,  lifce  tbeir  bretfaren  ia  GierBumgr,  with  vkkiitiaaia  a£  KoboUs 
afid  Berg^eialer  ;  but  tbej  bear  undergvouwl  ihe  noiae  af  tbe 
*  knodcaia,'  ihe  imprkased  apikita  of  Jewa,  aeaft  to  work  in  the 
mines  by  the  Roman  eoaperom,— hk>  at  least  Mr.  Kingaley  teUa  mm ; 
it  migr,  bowevfer,  be  doubted  whether  tbe  notion  has  not  a  moiie 
jDodem  origin,  unknown  to  the  mineni  themsei ves,  and  is  perhaps 
connected  with  those  Jiews  who  commonly  fanned  or  wvonghtl^ 
mines  under  the  Pku[itagenet  kings.  We  hardly  ventnre  io  cata- 
logue among  snperstiftious  practioes  ^e  nse  of  the  divining  rod, 
provinciatlly  termed  *  Dowsing/  frequently  resorted  to  at  this  daj 
to  discover  metallic  veins,  lest  some  even  of  Mir  scientific  readen 
should  tax  ns  with  pvesumptuons  iBBbelie£  Bat  the  inoat  inve- 
terate and  most  inischievous  of  surviving  delusions  is  that  of 
^  ill-wishing  *  and  *  overlooking,'  which  is  nearly  identical  with 
the  evil  ^eye  of  the  East,  the  Jettatura  of  the  Neapolitans.  A 
sinister  look,  or  a  mntlered  expression  of  discontent,  is  carefnlfy 
treasufed  np  hj  the  object  of  it,  and  any  misohanoe  which  ioUovs 
set  down  to  dbe  score  of  *  ill-wishers.'  And,  precisely  as  at 
Naples,  the  faculty  is  thought  to  be  hereditary.  We  aemember  a 
gang  of  gipsies  driven  bmm  their  bveeey  encampment  near  the 
Land's  End,  and  scarcely  escaping  personal  viofenee,  not  from 
any  prosaic  objections  to  their  thievish  habi-ts,  but  beoanse  they 
were  reputed  to  *  ilUwish '  the  neighbouring  population.  1%e 
exhibition  of  a  horseshoe  is  still  the  favourite  praphylactic^  We 
have  seen  tbem  nailed  on  ooCtage  doors,  vessels,  nmniboaes,  and 
vans,  and  in  one  instance  on  tbe  gate  of  a  borongh  gaol.  Tbe 
gaoler,  when  questioned,  affected  a  philosophic  sneer,  butasoribed 
the  hoiseshoe  to  the  weakness  ef  his  wife  ;  she  fancied,  be  said, 
that  lier  husband  mi^ht  have  *  ill-wishers'  inside  the  gaol ;  which 
was  likely  enaagh. 

Of  Cornish  traditions  the  most  lunons,  fsr  many  a  genentisn, 
was,  perhaps  atill  is,  that  of  Tregeagle,  or  *  Giant  Tregeagle,'  a 
personage  tonnd  whom,  as  round  the  Grecian  Heicnles,  aU  the 
scattered  fragments  of  popular  fiction  seem  to  cos^omemie. 
The  real  John  Tregeagle,  of  Treworder,  Genet,  &e.,  and  Jns- 
tice  of  the  Peace,  was,  it  seems,  steward  to  tbe  Lord  Robaortes 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  must  hanre  belonged  to 

*  It  mi^  not  be  generally  known  that  the  virtae  of  the  honeafaoe  rwemUasdMl 
of  the  '  pentagram  ^with  one  angle  left  open,  into  which  Fanst  enticed  Mephiato* 
pheles.  The  evil  one,  it  seems,  has  a  tendency  to  moving  in  circles,  and  conae* 
qoendy,  ivhen  oaee  enckiitd  in  the  hooraetboe,  «aiiiiotaaa%  get  vat  at  the  hoel. 
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ike  loafiiwl  )p«rlj%  JaMmaoh  m  }m  mm  ikk  mthor  of  the 
esnuDiteent  and  pertocatuNi  of  Ada  JeSerjft^  a  maiden  who 
pBetended  to  hsvrt  dealings  with  the  Piuee;  neverthelesiy  ^e 
igwet  im  the  legend  as  a  oo^jurcMr.  After  bis  dealh,  bis  ghost 
ns  called  as  a  witnesay  ai  Lannceeton  sssiaes,  to  prove  some 
iisae  in  a  ciril  actten  in  wihicii  has  landloid'e  famlj  were  con* 
cemedf  which  iracpase  he  laadaUy  fulfilled,  but,  hadring  done  ao, 
ddibemlel J  reiiised  to  ^t  the  oourt,  and  was  only  d^lodged  at 
iitt  hj  the  apells  of  a  mone  powerful  magLciaiA.  But  bis  con- 
fscnn-,  it  aeenM,  lihe  Michael  Scott,  only  obtaiAed  the  phantom's 
stdwussien  at  the  piioe  of  always  finding  him  some  work  to  do. 
TbsDoeiorwafd  hi#  alory  becomes  a  faasy  tissue  of  nighimare-Uke 
legends — of  ianrssant  laboan  at  ghostly  and  impmctAcaUe  tasks, 
sscfa  as  we  attempt  in  dspama.  Som^mes  he  is  found  occupying 
s  partioolar  room  in  the  old  manoiwbonae  of  the  Ilobartes  fsmily, 
wodung  all  night  at  endless  aoooants,  in  which  ihere  is  alwajrs  a 
ikpeaee  wvong.  Sometimes  he  is  damming  the  mouth  of  the 
Loe-Pool  with  sand,  whicsh  the  high  tides  end  the  land  floods 
Rgnlsrly  wash  away«  Sometimes  be  is  draining  a  desolate  lake 
on  the  moors  with  a  limpet-shell  baving  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  a 
hgcad,  by  the  way,  which  we  fbnnd  current  among  the  Devon- 
ian moomsen  nspecting  Cran  Mere  Pool  in  the  ccvatre  of 
QvtBwor. 

<  And  still  seme  new  labour  the  wiaurd  must  find, 
The  wsnderiag  phanlem  to  tame  and  to  hind. 
When  round  UensbarDow  Beacon  the  winter  ainds  roar, 
Tis  the  voioe  of  Tregesgle  ahrosd  on  the  moor : 
When  the  diffit  of  the  Deadmao  re-echo  the  wa^t^ea, 
'Tis  hb  spirit  that  moans  in  those  tide-furroved  caves. 
The  quoits,  that  lie  pitched  ou  a  saint's  day  at  play, 
Lie  piled  on  the  margin  of  Very  an  Bay. 
A  sackful!  of  sand  from  hb  shoulder  let  spill 
I>ammed  up  the  Loe  River  to  Helston  town-mill : 
They  open  the  channel  with  hibour  and  pain, 
Bift  fsst  as  they  open  it  closes  agidn. 
SoaoetiaMs  he  is  set  (when  the  weather  is  eool) 
Te  diam,  with  a  limpet-shell,  Dosnery  Fool : 
And  if  at  his  promisiug  task  he  rebel, 
The  wild  fieods  oft  chaee  hiai,  with  laughter  and  yell. 
Through  furze-brake  and  thicket,  o'er  stone  and  o*er  stock 
Till  he  fliea,  for  escape,  to  the  top  of  Boclie  Bock^ 
And  the  rider  by  night 
Passes  by  with  affright 
The  lone  (^(>el-ruin  which  stands  on  the  height, 
And  hurries  his  pace, 
Lest  his  eye-sight  should  trace, 
lisoldng  ent  from  the  window,  the  skeleton  fime.' 
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'  We  have  endeavoured  to  represent  our  Cornish  fellow-citiaais 
suth  as  we  conceive  them  to  be,  in  the  strength  as  well  as  the 
weakness  of  their  character,  without  selecting  m^elj  those 
points  on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  compliments,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  without  any  attempt  at  satire  or  any  conscious  mis- 
representation. No  one  can  have  lived  among  them  on  terms  of 
familiarity,  much  less  intimacy,  without  acquiring  perhaps  an 
undue  bias  in  their  favour  from  their  hearty  and  hospitable  wajs, 
and  from  that  peculiar  raciness  of  character  which  always  belongs, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  to  people  whose  land  is  *  no  thoroughfare ;' 
and  yet  removed  by  their  industrious  habits  and  great  com- 
mercial activity  from  the  apathy  and  contented  barbarism  which 
«re  apt  to  prevail  in  districts  so  circumstanced.  A  deeper 
interest  also  attaches  to  strong  local  peculiarities  in  our  dbcjr, 
when  they  are  doubtless  on  the  verge  of  disappearing.  Thej 
•  cannot  long  coexist  with  our  modem  rapidity  of  communication — 
long,  that  is,  in  an  historical  sense  of  the  word ;  though  they  will 
as  yet  survive  through  some  generations  ere  they  are  replaced 
by  that  uniformity  of  thought  and  action,  and  extinction  of  mere 
local  influences,  which  seems  destined  to  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  our  present  course  of  improvement  Whatever  sentimental 
.  regrets  we  may  entertain  for  the  past,  we  cannot  doubt  that  ano- 
malies of  this  kind  do  substantially  act  as  so  many  obstacles,  so 
much  unnecessary  friction,  in  the  way  of  the  machinery  of  civi- 
lization, and  that  the  power  of  combined  action  on  the  one  hand, 
the  power  of  human  thought  itself  on  the  other,  will  gain  enor- 
mously by  their  entire  removal.  But  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
consummation  as  yet  far  off,  even  in  our  small  island  and  intensely 
active  society.  In  the  mean  time,  it  affords  the  purest  and  highest 
satisfaction  to  observe,  that  as  from  time  to  time  the  research  of 
the  antiquary  fixes  on  and  endeavours  to  portray  these  features 
as  they  exist  in  his  own  day — as  we  pass  from  the  page  of  Carew 
to  that  of  Hals,  Borlase,  Polwhele,  and  the  other  authorities  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  and  thence  to  the  evidences  of  our  own 
observation  and  that  of  our  contemporaries — we  trace,  throughout, 
evidences  of  the  substantial  advance  of  good  and  decay  of  evil ; 
the  coarser,  darker,  and  more  repulsive  features  -of  the  social 
organization  tend  the  most  clearly  and  rapidly  towards  dis- 
appearance. A  century  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  whidi 
we  have  been  describing  were,  as  a  people,  very  careless  of 
religion,  if  not  irreligious ;  they  are  now  notorious  for  the  pre- 
valence of  devotional  feeling,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  the 
enthusiastic.  Tiiey  were  all  but  universally  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness ;  intemperance  is  now  exceptional  among  them.  They  were 
pugnacious  'and  turbulent;  they  are  now  orderly  and  peaceful, 

notwithstanding 
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notwithstanding  their  habits  of  association  in  great  numbers,  in 
a  degree  surpassed  by  no  civilized  comniunitj.  Tbey  were 
wreckers  and  smugglers ;  wrecking  has  not  onlj  ceased,  but  thej 
are  distinguished  for  tbeir  humanity  and  courage  on  the  occasions 
of  the  many  shipping  disasters  along  their  coasts  ;  and  smuggling 
(thoagh  probably  from  other  than  moral  causes)  is  comparatively 
»  triflii^  evil.  Those  who  view  things  on  the  dark  side  will 
have  it  that  these  undeniable  improvements  have  been  effected 
«t  the  cost  of  much  loss  of  the  rough  but  sincere  morality  of 
earlier  life ;  that  criminal  offences,  particularly  of  the  fraudulei^t 
dass,  have  multiplied,  and  the  breach  of  some  common  moral 
laws  has  become  more  ordinary.  It  may  be  so :  we  have  little 
CMifidence  in  statistical  comparisons  between  the  amount  of  crime 
«t  one  period  and  another,  knowing  the  many  causes  which  lead 
Co  uncertainty  in  such  comparisons;  but  the  published  tables 
are  quite  sufficient  evidence  of  the  relative  amount  of  crime  as 
between  one  locally  and  another,  and  they  show  that  Cornwall 
«tands  remarkably  high  in  this  particular  among  the  counties  of 
England.  But,  however  some  may  reject  the  notion  as  a  paradox, 
the  amount  of  legal  crime  is  probably  a  very  imperfect  index 
of  the  general  morality  of  a  district  or  people.  We  look 
rather  to  the  tone  of  public  opinion.  If  that  be  manifestly 
improved  in  the  great  mass  of  the  community, — if  many  a  practice, 
lonnerly  regarded  as  venial  at  best,  be  now  looked  on  with  dis- 
favour, if  not  with  contempt  and  abhorrence, — if  there  is  a  general 
^aod  increasing  admiration  of  that  which  is  good,  though  mixed 
with  much  false  sentiment  and  visionary  enthusiasm,  a  general 
and  increasing  detestation  of  vice  in  the  abstract,  though  it  be 
aocoBipanied  with  much  of  cant  and  self-righteousness,  and  with 
much  of  weakness  in  practice — the  heart  of  the  people  is  sound, 
and  their  deliverance  from  bondage  is  proceeding.  It  is  a  good 
sign  when  not  only  the  vicious,  but  the  merely  thoughtless  and 
extravagant,  instead  of  setting  the  fashion,  as  they  may  be  said  to 
hare  d<Mie  among  the  low  as  well  as  the  high  in  days  not  very 
long  gcme  by,  are  reduced  rather  to  an  apologetical  state  of  self- 
defence,  and  forced  to  murmur  their  complaints  against  the  hypo* 
crisy  of  the  world,  and  their  conviction  that  they  are  not  in  reality 
•o  mnch  worse  than  other  folks.  And  it  may  even  happen  that 
crime  s^pears  at  the  same  time  to  remain  stationary,  or  even  to 
increase,  because  the  criminal  population,  which  lives  in  habitual 
conflict  with  justice  or  by  preying  on  the  remainder,  is  more 
•distincdy  marked  out  as  a  dass,  and  cut  off  from  sympathy  with 
tiie  rest  of  the  community. 


>--        Art. 
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Aw.  II.— 1.  The  Book  <f  IfaySy  Sc/idol,  its  History,  md  «f 

Daily  Life.    Rugby,  W56. 
2.   Tom  BrounCs  Sdiool  Dayty  hy  an  Old  Boy.    Cambridge, 

1«57. 

OUR  readers  maat  not  be  eoued  fa^  the  Bcholaatk  cbaiacter 
of  tbe  two  works  hy  wUoh  ibis  paper  is  beaded.  We  b; 
Ao  means  psofiose  sending  tbem  back  to  achoel,  nar  to  inflict  an 
the  memory  of  our  senior  iriends  the  reminiscences  of  the  diffi- 
colties  by  which  the  pursuit  of  Uteratm^  was  beset  when  Greoi;ge 
IlL  was  king ;  those  good  old  times  are  aaiang  the  tbifigs  that 
were,  and  now  that  the  seovet,  ^  knowledge  is  power,'  is  aaoae 
fully  revealed,  a  spirit  of  im{nx>Tement  has  stirsed  the  st^nant 
waters.  Education  is  the  panacea  of  the  day,  by  which  all  that 
IS  rotten  in  tbe  State  is  to  be  cured,  and  while  progress  ia  the 
theory,  pace  is  the  practice.  Formerly  there  was  bo  xoyal  road 
to  mathematics,  bnit  now^  it  saeras,  tbe  mgjged  path  iM  te  xivji  in 
cemibrt  the  Great  Weat^n  Express,  and  we  heartily  sirish  the 
philanthropic  speculators  a  ploLsant  journey,  for  in  pM|>ortifln 
mm  the  moral  A&d  intellectual  faculties  of  man  be  deraoped,  the 
more  is  be  raised  above  the  heasts  that  pedsk  B«rt  we  fisar 
tbe  advantages  are  not  all  in  one  dirootien,  and  the  old  cqbt^- 
aaces  may  possibly,  iMMveyer  inferior  in  some  xespeds,  he  moer 
and  safer  in  the  end. 

.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  works  prefixed  to  Ibis  paper  aeeBi  to  ns, 
not  inaptly  io  iUoatmte  this  popnlar  topic,  sttd  it  was  M  Rugby 
tiiat  Arnold  oKiiginated  and  established  a  better  syelrsw  aa  ae- 
garded  tbe  education  of  the  upper  <iaases.  He  is  tbe  Hamlet 
of  tbe  Rngby  drama*— tbe  *  genius  loci ' — and  Klines  tbrongbont 
the  bright  light  which  was  l^eoe  £st  reflected.  His  trnpneaa  is, 
indeed,  e^eiywhere,  and  remains  bb  idie  footsteps  #f  a  m^galo- 
theiian  traced  on  antedilurian  sand,  now  hardened  into  emUuing 
rocks — tbe  tracks  bear  a  lasting  record  of  his  psesence  and 
aotiosL  Thus  is  it  that  tJbe  apidts  of  the  eminent  sunriv^  the 
grave ;  ahhongh  dead,  he  alill  speaketh,  inspires,  and  directa. 

The  idea  ami  esnacntion  of  ^  Book  of  Jiugby  i%  taken  from 
the  instructive  bnt  sometn^hat .  atilty  work  of  Mr*  Walcolt  on 
William  of  Wykeham  and  his  eoU^as.  It  records  ^  anaJdertU 
of  a  achecd  wliich  now  nimahass  sm  csustence  of  nearly  thiee 
oeMtuiies,andthns  fixes  nacoUeotiQns  forever,  by  type,  assaesnoiy 
once  interrupted  can  never  be  recalled,  Tbe  perfonnaoccv  a 
labour  of  love,  is  a  memorial  of  filial  aSsctieBt  raised  by  smoj 
alumni,  in  honour  of  a  site  where  their  golden  age  of  youth  was 
spent.  ■ 
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Tbm  h»ck  k  piisUilj  illfliCmlad  with  vigaetta  und  wood- 
4»lBy  whicb  bong  before  the  «tn^g«r's  eye  the  striking  leatiues 
flf  country  aad  of  tbose  pfominent  objects  which  recall  to 
the  mwory  of  former  hoys  many  a  fond  Bemembraaoe,  hived 
in  tbeir  besom,  like  the  honey  of  the  bee.  The  recoiA  was 
edited  by  I>r«  Gonlbum,  the  aoeompliabed  head-master,  on 
vii^m  the  mantle  of  hia  emiopnt  pnedeoeMor  worthily  descended, 
and  by  whom  his  system  was  oentinued.  BDavght  up  himself 
«t  £toB,  a  school  that  long  has  basked  in  the  snnshine  at  royalty, 
he  l&boated  to  commoaicate  its  polish  sad  urbanity  to  the 
native  msticity  df  Rugby,  a  local  foundation  of  mete  mese- 
cratac  origin.  He  has  reoently  passed  from  being  the  teacher  of 
boja,  to  beo(Nne  the  instructor  of  men,  and  the  wider  school  of 
the  asetiopolis  is  opened  to  his  piety  and  eloquence. 

*  Onr  first  founder,'  Lawrence  Sberi£^  a  native  of  Rugby,  was 
a  plain,  homely,  right-minded  Englishman,  who,  having  risen 
from  an  humble  beginning,  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in 
dealing  with  the  fruits  and  spices  of  the  West  Indies.  He 
was  warden  of  the  Grocers'  Company  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  this  was  a  critical  epoch  in  the  advanoe  of  civiliza- 
tioo,  when  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  had  opened  sfuice  to 
the  expanding  intellect  of  the  old  one,  which  just  then  had  been 
awakened  fvom  the  long  slumber  of  the  dark  ages  by  the  restora- 
tion of  classical  literature :  a  new  life  was  thus  infused  into  the 
sacred  caase  of  education,  which  finds  a  counterpart  in  the 
flMPrement  of  this  present  memeat.  Lather,  when  he  threw  his 
iakf**~^  at  the  head  of  the  Evil  OnCp  had  tanght  the  laity  thedr 
true  weapon  of  offence  and  defence,  with  which  they  could 
wf«st  from  the  papal  clergy  that  monopoly  of  knowledge,  long 
Ae  aecaret  of  theur  strength.  Thus  the  great  Reformer  emanci- 
pated Che  mind  of  man,  and  shivCTsd,  once  for  all,  those  fetters 
lorged  at  Borne  by  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Again  the  dissolu- 
tion af  monasteries  had  thsown  into  the  market,  lands  hitherto 
locked  ap  ia  mortmain,  and  far-sighted  lay  benefactors  were 
eaaUed  to  endow  their  new  foundations. 

Lawrence  Sheriff  seised  the  prevalent  ^irit,  and  by  his  last 
will,  August  31,  1567,  bequeathed  a  third  of  his  Middlesex 
estate  to  the  feuadation  of  ^  a  fair  and  ccmrenftent  school-house 
aad  to  the  amatauung  an  honest,  discreet,  and  learned  man  to 
teach  grammar;'  the  rente  4>f  that  third,  which  then  amounted  to 
%L  aanaally,  had  swelled  in  1825  to  above  5500/.,  and  to  this 
biqppy  cbaage  the  jnreseat  buildings  are  owing.  Thus  was  sown 
Ikat  little  gsain  «!  mustard-seed  which  Ims  ^expanded  to  sach 
dtmeasions,  natil  a  new  power  was  set  in  motion  hy  Arnold  by 
wbicb  a  thrilling  action  has  been  imparted  fnom  it'to  every  public 
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school  in  England.  Well  may  hi«  favourite  motto,  *  Forwards, 
forwards,'  be  interlaced  on  coign  and  buttress  with  the  L.  S.— 
those  simple  initials  which  Lawrence  Sheriff  modestly  directed 
to  be  inscribed  in  remembrance  of  himself  and  of  his  works. 

The  progress  of  the  school  before  this  new  life  was  breathed 
into  it  by  a  master-spirit  was  slow  and  unobserved.  A  local 
and  provincial  character  was  the  consequence  of  a  remote  mid- 
land situation,  and  one  undistinguished  by  any  impressive  features 
of  landscape,  nor  can  the  present  school  buildings  boast  of  much 
artistical  pretension.  They  were  erected  in  the  sad  period  of 
the  Georgian  and  of  poor  sham  Gothic.  But  architecture  at 
that  moment  was  in  statu  pupitlarij  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Wyatt  school  was  feeling  its  way  to  a  restoration  of  worthier 
form.  The  cost  exceeded  35,000/. — so  soon  had  the  art  of  con- 
structing architectural  bills  arrived  at  colossal  maturity ; — sub- 
stantial convenience  has  been  consulted  in  preference  to  taste  and 
ornament,  but  the  least  said  is  the  soonest  mended,  and  the 
considerate  Rugbeians,  like  the  children  of  Noah,  dutifully  draw 
a  veil  over  the  masonic  nakedness  of  Mr.  Hakewell,  nor  do  they 
pretend  to  class  their  architect  with  a  William  of  Wykeham. 

The  chapel  is  somewhat  better,  and  bears  with  its  painted 
windows,  *  storied  bright,'  the  mark  of  Arnold ;  they  are  bis 
work,  and  tell  of  his  earnest  desire  to  enhance  the  decorum  of 
God's  temple ;  and  here  he  rests  from  his  labours  surrounded  by 
those  of  his  pupils  who  also  have  been  prematurely  cut  off.  Yet 
if  they  have  known  few  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  they  at  least 
have  not,  like  him,  felt  many  of  its  sorrows,  and  death  has  not 
separated  those  who  in  life  were  united. 

The  localities  and  peculiarities  of  the  school,  past  and  present, 
are  detailed  in  the  Book,  and,  however  delectable  to  Rugby 
esoterics,  possess  less  interest  for  the  public  'without;'  and 
accordingly  availing  ourselves  of  the  undoubted  prerogative  of 
reviewers  we  skip  largely.  It  appears  that  formerly  the  boys 
were  treated  hardly,  were  half  imprisoned,  and  put  on  the  smallest 
rations,  a  plentiful  allowance  of  the  rod  excepted.  Birch  was 
then  universally  deemed  to  be  the  vpwm  vXn  by  which  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  grammar  were  to  be  inculcated.  A  grim  tower  is 
still  pointed  out  among  the  local  lions  of  Rugby,  and  not  the  most 
agreeable  to  old-boy  reminiscences.  In  it  is  a  sort  of  straff  kammer, 
a  torture  room,  in  which  a  late  psedagogue — one  Dr.  Wool— ^ 
of  the  plagosus  Orbilius  breed,  small  in  stature  but  powerful  in 
stripes,  applied  the  argumentum  bacuiinum  with  such  striking 
effect,  that  the  smarting  recipients  vented  their  wounded  feeling^ 
on  getting  out,  by  exclaiming,  *  Great  cry  and  little  Wool;'  W^ 
may  mention   that  the  only   former  playground  of  the  wdl^ 
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flogged  boys  was  the  charchjardy  and  that  the  joztapotition  of 
lively  gambols  and  grave-stones  was  thought  by  their  pastors 
and  masters  consolation  sufficient  to  contribute  to  their  longevity. 
Occasionally,  and  by  way  of  a  treat,  a  representation  was  offered 
them  of  Taming  the  Shrew,  by  ducking  a  scolding  garrulous  crone 
in  a  neighbonring  pond,  and  douching  her  into  a  healthier  con- 
dition of  tongue :  thus  a  moral  was  added  to  their  merriment. 
Now  a  change  has  come  over  these  grave  relaxations  of  merry 
old  England,  and  to  the  many  modem  improvements  an  adequate 
playground  has  been  also  added.  Such  an  arena  for  games,  forms 
aa  essential  part  and  parcel  of  every  well-considered  plan  of 
geoerous  education ;  in  this  smooth  bowling-green  ^  close,'  with 
its  tall  spiral  elms,  is  to  be  found  the  surest  and  most  agreeable 
restorative  to  the  over-strained  intellect ;  by  this  specific  both 
the  pylorus  and  the  pineal  glands — where  French  savans  say  the 
soal  is  secreted — are  taught  their  muscular  and  moral  functions, 
and  the  inevitable  dullness  and  degeneracy  that  comes  over  the 
boy  of  all  work  is  best  avoided.  Nay,  when  the  poetry  of  in- 
geiHioas  youth  has  grown  up  into  the  prose  of  place  and  parlia- 
meot,  a  little  old-fashioned  sport,  alternated  with  office,  is 
found  to  act  as  a  corrective  to  pedantry,  priggery,  and  red- 
tapeism.  At  Rugby  the  noble  pursuits  of  cricket-ball  and 
foot-ball  are  followed  out  of  doors  with  no  less  zest  and  delight 
tbaa  those  of  literature  are  pursued  within.  The  bold  and 
manly  games  so  peculiar  to  the  public  schools  of  England, 
present  the  gymnastics  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  They  were 
earnestly  and  wisely  encouraged  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  through- 
out his  life  found  in  violent  exercise,  pursued  with  a  boyish 
^thosiasm,  an  anodyne  to  his  severe  mental  labours.  He  never 
forgot  the  cheerless  condition  dragged  through,  during  his  time 
m  Commoners  at  Winchester,  and  now  happily  changed ;  there 
cribbed  and  oibined  in  a  small  court,  the  boys,  like  caged  eaglets, 
Wt  their  breasts  at  the  prison  bars,  and  could  not  get  out,  except 
on  rare  holidays,  to  exercise  and  play,  to  life  and^liberty.  Nature, 
and  boy  nature  particularly,  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  the  soil  will  run  to  weeds  unless  due  changes  and  courses  of 
culture  be  observed.  Youthful  and  superabundant  energy  has  a 
tendency,  like  gases  generated  in  an  ill-ventilated  mine,  to 
explode  if  confined,  and  break  out  in  bullying  and  misconduct. 
Incalculable  evils  were  thus  wrought,  and  youngsters  who  came 
umocent  and  unscathed  from  their  parental  homes  ran  the  risk  at 
this,  the  most  impressionable  age,  of  learning  much  that  was 
most  objectionable  in  the  very  spot  to  which  they  were  sent  to 
be  taught  and  trained  to  good«     Many  a  gallant  vessel  of  raie 
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promise  wa»  cankered  with  dry  rot  in  the  very  doeb  where  h 
came  to  be  fitted  out  for  sound  action. 

Football  is  indeed  the  game  par  excellence  of  Rugby,  as  cricket 
is  of  Eton ;  the  fight  is  fought  again  in  long  chapters  both 
in  the  *Book'  and  by  the  '^old  Boy/  Such  is  the  boM  it 
maintains  over  grown-up  recollections  of  *  ours/  whose  shins  and 
memories  tingle  with  delight  at  kicks  and  deeply4mpres9ed 
details :  these  are  a  trifle  too  technical  for  the  uninitiated,  and, 
however  suggestive  truvsToia-i,  are  *  caviare  to  the  general/  for 
readers  only  fully  sympathise  with  what  they  fully  understMid. 
The  fascination  of  this  gentle  pastime  is  its  mimic  war,  and  it  if 
waged  with  the  individual  prowess  of  the  Homeric  conflicts,  and 
with  the  personal  valour  of  the  Orlandos  of  mediseval  chivJry, 
before  villanou*  saltpetre  had  reduced  the  knight-errant  to  the 
ranks.  The  play  is  played  out  by  boys,  with  that  dogged  deter- 
mination to  win,  that  endurance  of  pain,  that  bravery  of  comhative 
spirit,  by  which  the  adult  is  trained  to  face  the  cannon-ball  widi 
equal  alacrity. 

The  playground  is  indeed  the  place  for  the  hardiest  work- 
physical  at  all  events ;  and  as  the  hardiest  mariners  are  form^  in 
the  stormiest  seas,  in  these  hard  contested  matches  will  be  fonnd 
by  no  means  the  worst  competitive  examinations  for  those  of  our 
gallant  youth  who,  from  a  more  favoured  development  of  body  than 
of  brain,  will  and  must  take  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Maoj 
a  fine  fellow  who  would  fail  lamentaUy  in  extracting  a  cube-ioot, 
will,  in  after-life,  face  an  enemy's  square,  and  break  it  efiectnally. 
The  Isthmian  games  of  our  public  schools  go  much  to  make  Eng^ 
land  what  it  is.  We  must  not  make  education  too  uniform,  or 
expect  from  the  great  number  that  intellectual  superiority  which 
is  attainable  by  very  few.  The  gifts  of  PiDvidence  are  varied, 
and  there  is  a  glory  of  the  sun  as  well  as  of  the  moon.  Nor 
must  we  be  impatient,  or  suffer  the  tender  brain  to  be  over- 
stimulated  and  over-strained ;  if  a  little  learning  be  dangerous,  a 
mistake  in  the  opposite  direction  may  be  fatal.  The  education  of 
nations  differs  no  less  than  the  natives  do  in  thought  and  deed,  and 
each  system  must  be  judged  by  the  results ;  nor  need  we  much 
fear  the  comparison  of  one  of  our  manly  English  public  school- 
boys with  the  pale-faced  student  of  Germany,  or  the  over-taoght 
pupil  of  the  French  Polyteehnique.  In  our  independent  out-of- 
door  games  in  the  *  Close,'  or  Campus  Martins,  pluck,  blood, 
and  bottom  are  best  tested  ;  and  those  lessons  will  long^,  we  hope, 
be  taught,  by  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Dnke,  Waterloo  was 
iron. 

The  kitchen  and  dining-halls  at  Rugby  are  na  less*  ample  and 
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wM  oonBidffTMl  dian  Ab  playgfoadt ;  and  tbns  die  brain  and 
hodj,  manrellovaly  cooiMcted^  are  each  braced  np^  and  aie  fitted 
to  perform  tbeir  moial  and  nnMcnlar  functions.  Here  again 
Dr.  Arnold  bad  learat  at  WinchesWr  what  to  avoid ;  and  the 
fc filing  hia  tender  flock  was  no  lets  looked  after  by  him  thatt 
the  nurture  of  their  intellect  Food  for  the  mind  forma  a  fitting' 
hanqnet  to  apirita  and  inmwrlala,  bnt  wkh  frail  fksk,  bodiea  and 
nsls  muat  b*  kept  together,  and  with  the  joang  and  growing, 
pbyaical  feanet  require  to  be  built  up  by  a  aubttantial  bill- 
of«£ape.  Arnold  nerer  forgot  the  *  Do-the-boys '  dietary  which 
pnrnilecL  at  Winchester  nmier  the  dynasty  of  his^  and^  we  regret 
to  add,  our  day.  Half  a  century  has  not  etibced  the  honors  of 
onr  reminiacences^  of  the  pains  of  stomach  there  endured.  We 
are  still  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  tbose  gigantic  radishes  which 
fiist  intvodnced  a  boy's  digestian  to  the  heart-4Mim ;  and  our  me- 
nmy  ia  aoored  by  the  juke  of  those  rare  fruit-pies  which  fizaed 
on  tbe  pewter  plates  as  aquafortis ;  for  after  that  fashion  were 
we  taug^ht  chemistry  by  the  dominant  Dame,  an  Alma  Mater  of 
moat  Titf^par  secretions,  while  the  best  coats  of  our  new  stomach 
were  covroded  and  prematurely  worn  out.  We  rejoice  to  hear 
that  »  more  libecd  system  of  spits  is  now  in  operation  at  Win* 
cbcnaer — twwu  Jam  vertUur  anl<K  There  is  mnch  virtue  in  -the 
beef  oi  CMd  Eai^Iand^  to  which,  coupled  with  rum,  General  Foy 
attributed  the  Dake's  vietories  in  Spain;  and  in  the  deaths 
itrairgle  of  the  bayonet  tbe  better  man  must  prevail, 

Tbe  instmctien  afibrded  to  the  boys  at  Rugby  k  no  les^ 
unUitiows,  and  retains  the  leading  chamcteristics  of  the  old 
scbool ;  it  is  based  on  a  thoroughly  grounded  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  most  efficient  instrument  for  the  education  of  the  better 
clean ni,  whose  high  destiny  it  is  to  govern  their  fellow  creatures. 
Tbe  ancient  languages,  when  patiently  tnmed  and  trenched,  form 
the  rick  loam  with  which  experience  has  proved  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  the  best  fertilised ;  the  study  may  net  chime  in  with 
tke  Utilitarian  and  Manchester  school,  but  if  it  produces  wisdom, 
and  fits  men  for  holding  high  offiee,  if  it  ripens  reflection  in^ 
tile  mind,  and  by  bringing  them  early  in  lifo  into  contact  witb 
«Ffaat  great  sages  have  thought  and  great  poets  have  sung,  and 
dtos  sharpens  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  refines  the  imagination, 
and  these  were  the  only  results^  no  other  recompense  need  be 
seof^bt  by  the  gentlemen  and  generosi  of  England. 

Tbe  *  Book '  enters  into  these  and  other  details,  and  fully  treats 

,  on  the  first  and  material  founder,   Lawrence  Sheriff;  the  good 

works  and  character  of  Thomas  Arnold— the  second  and  moral 

fonnder — form  also  a  book  or  rather  constitute  the  Book  of  Rugby. 

This  masterly  work  of  Canon  Stanlev's  was  based  on  a  personal 

knowledge, 
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knowledge,  gained  fint  as  a  pupil,  and  subseqnentlj  as  a  loving 
life-long  friends  It  gives  the  very  form  and  pressore  of  the  man 
and  reveals  the  inner  thoughts  and  secret  workings  of  bis  sooL 
This  text-book  at  Rugby  will  ever  rank  with  the  masterpiece  of 
Bos  well,  which  it  rivals  in  photographic  portraiture  mA  sur- 
passes in  elevation  of  tone. 

The  career  of  Thomas  Arnold,  although  teeming  with  the 
poetry  of  common  life,  was  not  one  of  stirring  incident  or  romance : 
it  consisted  in  labouring  to  bis  best  in  his  sacred  vocation.  Bom 
in  1795,  he  was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  here,  how- 
ever his  dormant  capabilities  were  recognised  by  his  masters,  he 
gave  to  us,  his  schoolfellows — and  we  well  remember  him — no 
great  promise  of  a  future  excellence,  which  ripened  slowly ;  but 
even  then  his  ^jdor  showed  itself  in  his  love  for  history  rather 
than  for  poetry,  and  for  truth  and  facts  in  preference  to  fictions. 
Already  in  his  schoolboy  correspondence  did  he  inveigh  against 
the  incorrectness  and  exaggerations  of  the  Roman  historians; 
and  thus  early  anticipate  the  views  of  Niebuhr. 

Arnold  went  young  to  Oxford,  took  a  high  degree,  gained  the 
prose  prizes,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  then  reputed  Xo 
be  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  University.  Aristotle,  Herodotus^  and 
Thucydides  formed  .  the  studies  and  relaxations  of  his  maturing 
life ;  and  on  them,  coupled  with  the  Bible,  he  thought  the  know- 
ledge of:  a  Christian,  koKos  kou  ayaQos^  was  the  best  based*  There 
he  acted  as  tutor,  and  his  colleagues  consisted  of  eminent  men ; 
for  Copleston,  Whately,  Keble,  Pusey,  Newman,  and  other  cele- 
brities of  great  religious  earnestness  and  intellectual  activity, 
were  then  stirring  up  the  long  stagnated  waters  of  English 
thought  and  theology.  His  natural  self-confidence  was  increased 
by  a  certain  local  unsubmissive  independence  of  opinion  and 
dogms^tism,  and  scanty  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  by  which  many 
members  of  other  colleges  were  offended  and  alarmed.  He  was, 
too,  a  Whig  and  a  Reformer,  in  the  palmiest  days  and  in  the 
very  citadel  of  7  oryism,  yet  though  a  true  reformer  he  was  a 
constructive  and  not  a  destructive ;  what  he  most  desired  was  to 
turn  the  capabilities  of  existing  institutions  to  better  results,  to 
repair  and  not  to  overthrow.  He  was  not  seldom  misrepresented 
by  the  odium  theologicum  of  powerful  parties  of  every  sect  and 
creed,  for — impartial  in  his  dislikes — his  hand  was  against  all,  and 
consequently  all  were  against  one  standing  thus  aloof.  Not  only  did 
his  opponents  inveigh  against  many  of  his  schemes  as  pernicious  or 
Utopian ;  but  Oxford  became  an  absolute  workshop  of  lies,  Bfym9^ 
rrtpioy  ^^auSSjy^  when  set  in  action  by  theologians,  who  would  have 
dealt  with  him  as  mercilessly  as  the  only  English  Pope,  Adrian  IV^ 
did  with  his  namesake,  the  bold  freethinker  of  Brescia.     Amcdd 
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dictiiigaisbed  Christianitj  aminst  all  Churches  that  claimed  to 
be  chartered  corporations  and  the  privileged  channels  of  salva- 
tion. He  did  not  limit  his  definition  of  the  *  Church '  to  the 
dergj  alone,  but  included  the  laitj  also  in  this  ^  Cmgregation  of 
Christians^^  of  which  he  maintained  that  the  true  Ecclesia  was 
constituted. .  He  also  upheld  the  authority  of  scripture  against 
the  technical  phraseology  of  Councils,  Fathers,  and  Tractarians, 
which  he  condemned  as  distorting  the  truth,  tending  to  popery 
and  priestcraft,  and  substituting  unrealities  for  realities. 

He  looked  upon  the  so-called  High  Church  doctrines  as  the 
greaitest  obstruction  to  the  full  development  of  national  Chris- 
tianity, and  opposed  that  party  because  they  maintained  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  to  be  all  in  all,  and  because  they 
acted  as  if  Gospel  principles  were  to  be  made  subservient  to  that 
anmexion,  while  he  denounced  the  Evangelicals  and  Dissenters 
frcmi  th^  wish  to  keep  Church  and  State  distinct,  instead  of 
labouring  to  make  both  alike  kingdoms  of  Christ:  he  irritated 
all  classes  of  his  antagonists  by  his  plain  expression  of  opinions, 
ibr  he  was  a  hard  and  fearless  hitter,  to  whom  words  were  never 
inven  to  conceal  thoughts,  and  when  they  burnt  within  him  he 
£At  that  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  out,  and  he  could  not  remain 
silent :  strong  in  intellect  and  determined  in  intention,  he  con- 
sidered neutrality  to  be  the  resource  of  the  weak-minded  and 
indifferent.  Again,  the  indolent  tendency  to  let  well  alone,  was 
considered  by  him  a  most  fatal  bar  to  progress ;  accordingly  he 
porsaed  his  course  through  evil  and  good  report,  and  survived  to 
see  the  opinions  of  the  public  in  many  points  aime  round  to  his 
own.  His  notions  in  some  particulars  were  not  ours,  but  never 
did  man  better  merit  the  triumphant  reception  he  met  with  from 
aU  classes  when,  having  lived  down  calumny  and  opposition,  he 
Mpeared  in  the  crowded  theatre  of  the  University  as  Professor  of 
ilistory.  This  was  deemed  by  him  to  be  the  greatest  honour  he 
coald  possibly  receive,  for  he  loved  Oxford  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  faults  and  antagonism  to  himself, 
tonied  to  her  with  the  most  faithful  filial  affection. 

A.fter  a  residence  of  nine  years  he  removed  from  Oxford  to 
T«»l**^^"*3  married,  took  private  pupils,  and  passed  another  nine 
jemrs  in  a  paradise  of  peace.  Here  his  powers  ripened,  and  full 
of  lofty  designs  and  panting  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  he  in 
1S27  succeeded  Dr.  Wool  in  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby: 
now  his  professional  life  began,  and  he  plunged  into  fourteen 
years  of  uninterrupted  toil.  The  natural  characteristics  of  the 
jnoaotonous  country  about  Rugby  were  most  uncongenial  to  him. 
Xbe  all-ennobling  feeling  of  duty  reconciled  him,  indeed,  to  the 
cliaxige,  hut  he  felt  as  a  ^  plant  in  a  pot '  that  took  no  root,  and 
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could  be  removed  without  'breaking^nj  fibre.  Wbat  he  ddigbted 
in  were  the  ancient  associations  of  King  Arthur  at  Winchester, 
arid  the  souUelevating  mountains  of  the  Lakes.  Rugbj,  with  its 
commonplace  country  and  antecedents,  its  elm  hedgerows  and 
^  thirteen  cattle  fairs,  touched  no  chord  in  his  heart.  It  was  at 
Fox  How,  near  Ambleside,  where  he  had  planned  a  retreat — 
senectutis  nidulus — that  he  breathed  freely. 

But  he  harnessed  himself  cheerfullj  to  his  workj  of  which  be 
was  a  worshipper,  holding  labour — which  of  itself  formed  his 
best  pleasure — to  be  his  appointed  lot  on  earth.  A  craving  for 
I'est  was  to  him  a  sure  sign  that  neither  Aiind  nor  body  retained 
their  pristine  vigour,  and  he  determined,  while  blessed  with 
health,  to  proceed  like  the  camel  in  the  wilderness,  and  die  with 
his  burden  on  his  back.  To  do  his  duty  to  his  utmost  was  the 
height  of  his  ambition,  those  truly  English  sentiments  by  which 
Nelson  and  Wellington  were  inspired ;  and  like  them  he  was 
crowned  with  victory,  for  soon  were  verified  the  predictions  of 
the  Provost  of  Oriel,  that  he  would  change  the  lace  of  education, 
through  the  public  schools  of  England.  He  was  minded — virtute 
officii — to  combine  the  cure  of  the  souls  to  that  of  the  intellects  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  to  realize  the  scripture  in  principle  and 
practice,  without  making  an  English  school  a  college  of  Jesuits.  ^ 

A  feeling  of  the  failings  and  shortcomings  of  our  public 
schools — ^pointed  out  by  Cowper  and  others — had  long  been 
working  among  the  thoughtful  and  serious,  when  Arnold  led  the 
van,  giving  shape  and  guidance  to  the  movement  It  was  the 
very  nick  of  time,  soon  after  Waterloo  had  shut  the  temple  of 
Janus,  and  the  degrading  despotism  of  brute  force  had  been 
utruck  down ;  now  the  military  incubus  was  removed,  the  mind 
of  Europe  had  begun  to  raise  its  head,  which  had  drooped  during 
the  protracted  struggle— pro  aris  et  focis — waged  to  the  knife 
against  Buonaparte.  War  had  long  previously  become  the  normal 
state  of  things,  and  had  formed  the  engrossing  thought  of  the 
patriot  and  philosopher ;  when  all  grasped  the  sword  in  defence 
of  country  and  king,  the  sinews  of  a  strong  man  were  more  priced 
than  intellectual  accomplishments;  but  Arnold — the  Luther  of 
educational  reformation — appeared  with  the  peace  to  give  utter^ 
ance  to  the  thoughts  of  thousands. 

His  principles  were  few  :  the  fear  of  God  was  the  beginning 
of  his  wisdom,  and  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  teach  know- 
ledge as  the  means  of  acquiring  it;  to  furnish,  in  a  word,  the  key 
to  the  temple.  He  desired  to  awaken  the  intellect  of  each  indi- 
vidual boy,  and  contended  that  the  main  movement  must  come 
from  within,  and  not  from  without  the  pupil ;  and  that  all  that 
could  be,  should  be  done  Jy  him,  and  not  for  him.     In  a  word,  his 
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tcbeme  wittocaUfordiiiitbelitde  world  of  tcbool  those  cmpabi^ 

litiei  ^lich  best  fitted  the  boy  for  his  career  in  the  great  one. 
He  was  not  aalj  possessed  of  strength,  but  had  the  art  of  im- 
purtiiig  it  to  others ;  be  had  the  power  to  grasp  a  subject  himself, 
Aod  then  engraft  it  on  the  intellects  of  others. 

The  three  ends  at  which  he  aimed  in  the  order  of  their  relatire 
inq)crUnce,  were  first  and  foremost  to  incukate  religious  and 
monl  principle,  thm  gentlemanlike  conduct,  and  lasdy  intel- 
lectaal  ability.  To  his  mind  religion  and  politics — the  doing 
one's  doty  to  God  and  man — were  the  two  things  really  wanting ; 
Bi^ike  the  schoolmasters  of  his  early  life,  he  held  all  the  scholar^ 
•hip  man  ever  bad  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  comparison  with 
eren  a  very  humble  degree  of  spiritual  adrancement.  He  gave 
the  Bsme  of  Wisdom^  emphatically,  to  knowledge  rich  and  rare, 
bvt  perraded  through  and  through  by  the  light  of  the  spirit  of 
God.  He  dreaded  the  co-existence  of  mere  intellectual  cleTemess^ 
coQpIed  with  moral  depravity ;  he  sighed  when  he  thought  of 
Bacon,  the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind ;  and  shud- 
dered at  the  misdirected  cleverness  of  Voltaire.  The  union  of 
talent  and  turpitude  shadowed  out  in  his  mind  the  image  of 
Mephistopheles.  He,  on  the  contrary,  professed  to  deal  with  the 
^^ighest  elements  of  human  nature,  and  to  bring  the  principles  of 
Cbrittianity  to  bear  on  all  the  civil  relations  of  life :  to  this 
^^'cai  every  thought  and  action  were  concentrated,  and  hence 
^ir  power. 

He  loved  taition  for  itself,  of  which  he  fully  felt  the  solemn 
"sponsibility  and  the  ideal  beauty,  and  which  he  was  among 
^e  first  to  elevate  to  its  true  dignity.  To  him  tuition  was  a 
nbstantive  duty,  a  rtXos  of  itself,  and  not  treated  as  a  temporary 
^k,  one  fx  vapi^ov^  and  a  mere  means  leading  to  some  other 
^  It  was  the  destiny  and  business  of  his  entire  life.  His 
'^  youthfulness  of  temperament  and  vigour  suited  him  better 
^  the  society  of  the  young  than  of  the  old  ;  he  enjoyed  their 
({Hing  of  mind  and  body,  and  by  personal  intercourse  hoped  to 
v^  up  and  mould  to  good  their  pliant  minds,  while  wax  to 
^iTe,  and  marble  to  retain. 

One  of  his  pfincipal  holds  was  in  his  boy  sermons,  that  is  in  ser- 
Dons  to  which  his  young  congregation  could  and  did  listen,  and  of 
f^ich  he  was  the  absolute  inventor ;  the  secret  of  that  power  lay 
0  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  man  himself.  He  spoke  with 
»th  spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  and  truths  divine  seemed 
oeodcd  by  the  tongue  of  an  expounder  whose  discourse  was  a 
'mg  one— doctrine  in  action— and  where  precept  was  enforced  by 
sample.   His  was  the  exhibition  of  a  simple  earnest  man,  who 
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practised  what  he  preached,  who  probed  the  depths  of  life,  and 
expressed  strongly  and  plainly  his  love  of  goodness  and  abhorreoce 
of  sin.  There  was,  indeed,  a  moral  supremacy  in  him  ;  his  eyes 
looked  into  the  heart,  and  all  that  was  base  and  mean  cowered 
before  him ;  and  when  he  preached,  a  sympathetic  thrill  ran 
through  his  audience. 

But  Tom  Brown  must  describe  the  great  event  of  his  own  and 
of  every  Rugby  boy's  life — the  first  sermon  from  the  Doctor. 
He  sketches — 

^  The  tall  gallant  form,  the  kindling  eye,  the  voice,  now  soft  as  the 
low  notes  of  a  flute,  now  dear  and  stirring  as  the  call  of  the  light  in- 
fantry bugle,  of  him  who  stood  there  Sunday  after  Sunday,  witnessing 
and  pleading  for  his  Lord,  the  King  of  righteousness  and  love  and 
fflory,  with  whose  spirit  he  was  filled,  and  in  whose  power  he  spoke. 
The  long  lines  of  young  faces  ruse  tier  above  tier  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  chapel,  from  the  little  boy's  who  had  just  left  his  mother 
to  the  young  man's  who  was  going  out  next  week  into  the  great  world 

rejoicing  in  his  strength What  was  it  that  moved  and 

held  us  reckless  childish  boys,  who  feared  the  Doctor  with  all  our  hearts, 
and  very  little  besides  in  heaven  or  earth ;  who  thought  more  of  our 
sets  in  the  school  than  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  put  the  traditions 
of  Rugby  and  the  public  opinion  of  boys  in  our  daily  life  above  the 
laws  of  God  ?  We  couldn't  enter  into  half  that  we  heard ;  we  hadn't 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts  or  the  knowledge  of  one  another,  and 
little  enough  of  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  needed  to  that  ^d.  But  we 
listened,  as  all  boys  in  their  better  moods  will  listen  (aye  and  man  too 
for  the  matter  of  that),  to  a  man  who  we  felt  to  be  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  and  strength  striving  against  whatever  was  mean  and  unmanly 
and  unrighteous  in  our  little  world.  .It  was  not  the  cold  clear  voice  of 
one  giving  advice  and  warning  from  serene  heights,  to  those  who  were 
struggling  and  sinning  below,  but  the  warm  living  voice  of  one  who  was 
fighting  for  us  and  by  our  sides,  and  calling  on  us  to  keep  him  and  our- 
selves and  one  another.  And  so,  wearily  and  little  by  little,  but  surely  and 
steadily  on  the  whole,  was  brought  home  to  the  young  boy,  for  the  first 
time,  the  meaning  of  his  life :  that  it  was  no  fool's  or  sluggard's  para- 
dise into  which  he  had  wandered  by  chance,  but  a  battle-field  ordained 
from  of  old,  where  there  are  no  spectators,  but  the  youngest  must  take 
his  side,  and  tiie  stakes  are  life  and  death.  And  he  who  roused  this 
consciousness  in  them,  showed  them  at  the  same  time,  by  every  word 
he  spoke  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  whole  daily  life,  how  that  battle  was 
to  be  fought ;  and  stood  there  before  them  their  fellow-soldier  and  the 
captain  of  their  band.  The  true  sort  of  captain  too  for  a  boys'  army, 
one  who  had  no  misgivings  and  gave  no  uncertain  word  of  command, 
and,  let  who  would  yield  or  make  truce,  would  fight  the  fight  out  (so 
^very  boy  felt)  to  the  last  gasp,  and  the  last  drop  of  blood.  Other 
sides  of  his  character  might  take  hold  of  and  influence  boys  here  and 
there,  but  it  was  his  thoroughness  and  undaunted  courage  which  more 
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tkn  aoything  else  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  those 
00  wbom  he  left  his  mark,  and  made  them  believe  first  in  him,  and 
tiieo  in  his  Master.' 

This  belief  amounted  to  personal  idolatry ;  such  were  the 
fedincrs  of  love,  reverence,  and  confidence  which  he  inspired. 
He  led  his  pupil  to  place  implicit  trust  on  his  decisions,  and  to 
esteem  his  approbation  as  their  highest  reward,  and  they  were 
willing  to  die  for  him  ;  his  most  earnest  desire  was  to  win  their 
liearts,  and  stand  to  them  in  loco  parerUit  rather  than  in  that  of  a 
dreaded  master,  whom  to  circumvent  was  the  object  of  the  boy's 
every  thought.  He  gained  his  end  by  treating  them  as  gentlemen, 
as  reasonable  beings  in  whose  conscience  and  common  sense  he 
ought  confide,  and  to  this  appeal  to  their  nobler  faculties,  to  his 
reljing  on  their  honour,  the  ingenuous  youth  responded  worthily. 
Tbe  tender  plants  which  would  have  been  nipped  by  harshness, 
distrust,  and  suspicion,  when  forced  by  his  genial  warmth  waxed 
rtrong  and  bore  good  fruit  in  their  season.  His  government  of 
tbe  school  was  no  reign  of  terror,  nor  did  he  rely  on  the  meaner 
motives  of  fear  and  punishment,  not  that  he  banished  the  rod, 
^  ultima  rcUiOy  but  resorted  to  reasoning  and  talking  as  his  first 
«lep.  He  kept  much  in  the  background  this  rude,  primeval, 
time-honoured  corrective,  to  spare  which  was  once  thought 
equivalent  to  spoiling  the  child:  he  wielded  it  with  force  on 
proper  occasions,  and  applied  it  for  misdemeanours  inevitable 
to  youth — lying,  for  instance — and  best  cured  by  birch. 

He  scouted  the  pseudo-humanitarian  theories  of  the  degradation 
of  corporal  punishment  to  those  who  cannot  feel  the  degradation 
of  guilt;  it  is  tbe  cause  of  the  flogging,  not  the  operation,  that 
giv^  the  sting ;  no  boys  feel  any  ignominious  or  personal  feel* 
1^  in  a  mode  of  correction  common  to  all,  and  a  condition  of  their 
^^Mor  state  of  boyhood.  With  much  the  same  feeling  he  was 
not  opposed  to  fagginny  which,  however  denounced  by  the  said 
P^fftdo-humanitarianSf  is  accepted  without  repining  by  the  boys 
themselves  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  institution  of  schools,  and 
^  the  servitude  of  their  feudal  system  ;  all  he  aimed  to  do,  was 
to  regidate  and,  as  it  were,  legalise  the  exercise  of  it.  It  was  in 
tke  Sixth  Form  that  the  keystone  of  his  government  was  cen- 
tered, and  he  held  that  to  be  an  intermediate  power  between 
tbe  master  and  the  masses  of  the  school.  He  had  early  learned 
the  value  of  this  imperium  in  imperioy  of  this  internal  police, 
**  practised  by  the  Prefects  of  Winchester ;  and  since,  wherever 
a  large  number  of  boys  are  gathered  together,  the  strongest 
^ill  lord  it  over  the  weaker,  by  delegating  as  a  trust  a  portion 
of  his  own  power,  he  restored  the  balance  between  oppressed 
weakness   and  oppressive  strength.      Placed  in   the  hands   of 
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seniors  of  the  sdiool,  a  guarantee  was  given  for  its  impartial 
exercise,  which  tempered  the  brute  force ;  and  the  Prefects 
became  harbours  of  refuge,  to  which  the  boys  fled  from  the 
tempest  of  pettj  tyrants.  Much  as  he  supported  this  dele- 
gated authority,  he  watched  carefully  orer  and  put  down  any 
abuse  of  power  in  a  martinet  monitor.  The  Prefects  them- 
selves were  no  less  benefited;  sprung  from  the  boys,  they 
found  the  necessity  of  setting  a  good  example  and  tone,  and  their 
privileges  spurred  on  their  inferiors  to  rise  by  industry  to  their 
eminence.  Justly,  therefore,  did  Arnold  encourage  these  officers 
of  his  army,  who  alone  could  check  many  evils  that  no  master 
could  discover.  By  appealing  to  their  honour,  by  fostering  their 
self-respect,  and  calling  out  their  powers  of  governing  their 
inferiors,  he  ripened  their  manhood,  and  they  early  learnt  habits 
of  command ;  and  this  system,  found  to  work  so  well,  is  con- 
tinued, and,  with  many  of  his  excellent  prihciples,  is  now  acted 
on  in  most  of  the  chief  public  schools  of  England.* 

Infinite,  indeed,  are  the  causes  of  national  thankfulness  sug- 
gested by  the  reflection  of  the  numerous  pains  and  perils  from 
which  the  search  of  knowledge  is  now  exempted,  so  much  is  the 
moral  tone  raised,  such  are  the  new  lighthouses  erected  and 
harbours  of  refuge  provided ;  and  many  are  those,  bom  and  yet 
unborn,  who,  destined  by  their  own  industry  and  merit  to  achieve 
greatness  and  to  be  the'architects  of  their  own  fortunes  and  fame, 
will  owe  to  the  blessings  of  a  sound  foundation  Ikid  in  a  good 
school  the  first  steps  of  their  future  elevation.  A  ssuredly  posterity 
will  not  willingly  let  die  the  name  of  Arnold,  who  led  the  move- 
ment and  was  Ae  Columbus  of  the  educational  voyage  of  discoveiy. 

Such  is  the  amended  system  of  education  now  pursued  at 
Rugby  and  at  our  principal  public  schools,  those  feeders  of 
our  Universities  and  other  institutions  where  the  sons  of  oar 
better  classes  are  'raised '  and  the  men  are  moulded  whose  high 
destiny  it  will  be  to  govern  their  iellow-citizens.  The  diffi- 
cult question  as  regards  their  humbler  brethren,  whose  lot  it 
is  to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  is  more  perplexed, 
and  as  yet,  we  fear,  has  to  be  solved.  While  the  Grovemnieiit 
and  well-intentioned  individuals  wish  to  extend  popular  edn- 
cation,  the  masses,  the  working  bees  of  the  community,  renaahi 
indifferent,  and  will  scarcely  accept  as  a  gif%  the  proffered  booiL 
It  is  scholars  rather  than  schools  that  are  wanting.  These 
schools  are  deemed  by  them  to  be  things  devised  by  the  vppev 
classes,  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  their  wants  and  wishes. 

*  These,  and  other  sbhool  ooaclusioss,  are  pleasai^tly  worked  oat  in  the  *  School 
Expenences  of  a  Fag '  himsellT,  one  who  writes  with  tbe  ftiUest  ocdmBdmmot  dt  cmmm. 
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Tbej  have  no  great  desire  to  learn  what  is  taught,  and  consider  tha 
ftdn cation  offered  bj  the  State  as  too  unlfbrm  and  general,  and  not 
snfficieBtl  J  professional,  and  hold  that  all  beyond  the  elementary 
processes  of  reading,  writing,  and  a  sprinkling  of  arithmetic  is 
above  their  sphere  of  life,  and  little  suited  to  their  practical 
needs.  What  they  eagerly  desire,  and  for  which  they  would 
overlook  a  controlling  power  by  the  State,  which  wounds  their 
domestic  liberty  and  action,  is  such  a  training  institution  as  will 
tend  to  produce  the  greatest  and  most  immediate  returns  in  their 
respective  vocations  of  labour.  They  are  utilitarians  from  neces- 
sity, and  must  look  to  the  most  practical  education  by  which 
their  particular  craft  is  advanced — that  one  which  they  have 
to  offer  in  barter  for  better  wages  and  more  constant  employment. 
Profit  is  their  primary  consideration ;  it  is  a  question  of  the 
laboar-naaijcet,  and,  as  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  life  is  a 
perpetual  struggle,  they  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Their  children 
£Dnn  part  of  their  productive  power,  hence  the  premature  age  at 
which  they  remove  them  from  school,  which  they  do  as  soon  as 
they  can  earn  a  mouthful  of  bread.  It  requires  for  the  practisers 
of  bandicrmfts  properly  to  learn  their  business — the  agricultural 
and  mvch-sneered  at  branch  not  the  least — an  earlier  and  more 
uninterrupted  observance  than  is  generally  imagined.  They 
cannot  run  the  risk  of  present  good  for  a  future  possible  better ; 
they  are  impatioit  to  i«alise,  and  naturally  attach  little  value  to 
all  that  gjoes  beyond  that  industrial  training  that  bears  on  their 
individual  occupation. 

But  we  musX  quit  this  vexaia  qu<B$tio  and  turn  to  Tom 
BcDwn^  who  sets  before  us  a  real  picture  of  the  school^days  at 
Rugby  of  a  boy  of  his  dass,  and  at  the  momait  when  Dr. 
Arnold  was  working  out  his  great  educational  experiment.  This 
attraictive  and  sugicestive  book  is  singularly  free  from  all  sickly 
sentimentalism.  Tom'^s  plain,  unvarnished  tale  is  told  in  simple 
langoage,  but  the  highest  themes  are  often  touched  on,  and  with 
an  earnestness  so  natural  and  unaffected  that  the  serious  tone  never 
JAcs.  The  book  will  be  read  with  general  pleasure.  We  have  all 
been  boys  in  our  tame,  and  a  fellow  interest  pervades  any  faithful 
veeord  of  the  associations  of  a  starting-point  in  common.  As  years 
^ide  on,  we  recur  with  a  satisfaction  tinged  with  sadness  to  the 
pleasnies  of  memory  of  a  moment  when  every  organ  of  mind 
and  body  e&cedf  in  all  the  freshness  of  vitality,  new  inlets  of 
dUight. 

The  family  of  the  Browns  were  of  tbejusti  milieu^  and  removed 
alike  from  the  scum  that  often  froths  on  the  social  surface  as  from 
the  dregs  thai  sink  to  the  botlom  ;  the  members' — true  Britons—- 
stnriea  have  been  the  working  bees,  of  the  commnnity,  and^ 

sturdy 
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sturdy  in  mind  and  stalwart  in  frame,  have  in  their  quiet  home- 
spun waj  subdued  the  earth  at  home  and  abroad,  evincing^  a 
pugnacious  propensity  ;  all  their  opinions  are  downright  beliefs  ; 
they  have  a  testimony  to  deliver  and  a  work  to  do,  which  they 
will  speak  out  and  maintain  to  the  death,  however  counter  to 
common  opinion.  Thus  carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
getting  hard  knocks  and  work  in  plenty,  they  have  won  our  battles 
from  Crecy  to  Trafalgar. 

Tom,  the  son  of  a  Berkshire  squire,  was  reared  near  the 
healthy  downs  of  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse,  where  the  hardj 
spirit  of  Alfred  still  lingers,  and  here  he  early  imbibed  that  fresh 
love  of  Nature  which  he  has  so  closely  observed  and  so  truly 
described.  Impatient  of  petticoat  rule,  he  soon  emancipated 
himself — never,  however,  to  forget  the  early  religious  views 
instilled  by  a  careful  mother,  and  we  can  have,  as  Gray  said, 
but  one.  His  father,  although  a  Churchman  and  a  Tory  of 
the  old  country  gentleman  school,  was  strongly  imbued  with  the 
specious  doctrines  pf  the  equality  of  man.  These,  when  espoused 
and  expounded  by  well-intentioned  philanthropists  of  Young 
England,  in  white  waistcoats,  have  evaporated  in  Christian 
socialism  ;  but  under  the  ancient  regime  of  France,  and  when 
worked  out  to  their  logical  conclusion  by  the  disciples  of  Vol- 
taire, naturally  led  to  revolution  and  to  la  Sainte  Guillotine. 

Equality  of  man  seems  to  us  to  be  the  child  of  conceit  and 
egotism,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  first  principle  and  gr^at 
law  which  pervades  the  system  of  human  economy  established 
by  the  Creator.     There,  however  the  balance  of  actual   happi- 
ness and  compensation  may  be  adjusted,  variety,  infinite  and  in- 
exhaustible, forms  the  rule.      The  *  diversity  of  the  gifite '  of  | 
Providence,  mental  and  physical,  those  of  fortune  and  condition, ; 
are  as  plainly  evinced  as  the  difference  in  the  faces  of  their  re-; 
spective  subjects.     The  identical  similarity  of  the  two  Dromios 
is  no  less  a  fiction  of  the  poet  than  this  equality,  bodily  or  in-i 
tellectual,  which  is  contended  for  by  a  political  Procrustes. 

Tom's  father,  who  reasoned  better  on  breeding  bullocks  and 
crossing  cattle,  coincided  with  Bums  in  points  of  blood  and| 
pedigree  in  the  human  species,  and  holding  them  as  ^leather 
and  prunella'  in  lords  and  ladies,  maintained  that,  while  tiie 
rank  only  marked  the  guinea  stamp,  the  man  was  the  thing  for  all 
that.  It  mattered  not  a  straw  to  him  whether  his  son,  in  whom 
these  social  views  sunk  deeply,  associated  with  the  sons  of  peers 
or  of  ploughmen.  Nor  was  much  harm  done  to  the  muscles  of 
the  young  squire  by  the  rough  exercises  of  rustic  playmates, 
while  his  grammar  was  rescued  by  a  timely  removal  from  stnoek-; 
frocks,  although  many  think  the  separation  of  classes  to  be  oael 
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of  the  worst  signi  of  the  times.  Tom  soon  passed  from  a  semi- 
nary for  joang  gentlemen  into  a  larger  sphere  of  existence  at 
Rugbj.  We  quote  his  racy  record  of  his  first  step  into  life  on 
the  top  of  a  fast  coach — one  of  the  institutions  of  those  pre- 
macadamite  days,  and  still  so  delectable  to  old  stagers.  But  first 
we  may  quote  the  Squire's  parental  and  parting  counsels,  the 
excellent  sermo  pedestris^  which  he  elaborated  after  protracted 
ponderings,  aided  by  a  reflective  cheroot,  and  by  his  own  crasta 
Minerva  and  sound  common-sense.  Those  manly,  honest  thoughts, 
expressed  in  plain  woi^s,  and  no  mistake,  will,  we  trust,  long  find 
an  echo  in  thousands  of  English  hearts :— * 

* "  And  now,  Tom,  my  boy,  remember  you  are  going,  at  your  own 
earnest  request,  to  be  chucked  into  this  gp*eat  school,  like  a  young 
hear  with  all  your  troubles  before  you — earlier  than  we  should  have 
sent  you  perhaps.  If  schools  are  what  they  were  in  my  time,  you  '11 
we  a  great  many  cruel,  blackguard  things  done,  and  hear  a  deal  of 
foul  bad  talk.  But  never  fear.  You  tell  the  truth,  keep  a  brave  and 
iund  heart,  and  never  listen  to  or  say  anything  you  would  n't  have  your 
iDoUier  and  sister  hear,  and  you'll  never  feel  ashamed  to  come  home,  or 
ve  to  see  you." 

'To  condense  the  Squire's  meditation,  it  was  somewhat  as  follows: 
''I  won't  tell  him  to  read  his  Bible,  and  love  and  serve  God;  if  he 
don't  do  that  for  his  mother's  sake  and  teaching,  he  won't  for  mine. 
Shall  I  go  into  the  sort  of  temptations  he  '11  meet  with  ?  No,  I  can 't 
do  that.  Never  do  for  an  old  fellow  to  go  into  such  things  with  a  boy. 
He  won 't  understand  me.  Do  him  more  harm  than  good,  ten  to  one. 
Shall  I  tell  him  to  mind  his  work,  and  say  he's  sent  to  school  to  make 
himself  a  good  scholar  ?  Well,  but  he  is  n't  sent  to  school  for  that— 
tt  any  rate  not  for  that  mainly.  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  Greek  par- 
ticles, or  the  digamma,  no  more  does  his  mother.  What  is  he  sent  to 
ichool  for?  Well,  partly  because  he  wanted  so  to  go.  If  he'll  only 
turn  out  a  brave,  helpful,  truth-telling  Englishman,  and  a  gentleman, 
and  a  Christian,  that  s  all  I  want,"  thought  the  Squire ;  and  upon  this 
view  of  the  case  framed  his  last  words  of  advice  to  Tom,  which  were 
well  enough  suited  to  hb  purpose.* 

The  turn-out  of  the  Tally-ho — the  sketch  of  the  road,  its  ways 
and  worthies,  are  touched  with  the  truth  and  local  colour  of  the 
Nimrods  and  the  Hieovers  of  the  past ;  the  detail  sparkles  with  a 
nicety  and  fidelity  that  marks  the  observant  spirit  of  the  age, 
^  which  finds  utterance  in  the  immortal  works  of  Dickens,  and 
expression  in  the  pictures  of  Millais. 

Just  as  Tom  is  swallowing  his  last  mouthful  of  breakfast, 

*  Boots  looks  in  and  says,  '^  Tally-ho,  sir ; "  and  they  hear  the  ring 
tod  the  rattle  of  the  four  fast  trotters  and  the  town-made  drag,  as  it 
dashes  up  to  the  Peacock.  "  Anything  for  us.  Bob?"  says  the  burly 
guard,  droppiDg  down  firom  behind,  and  slapping  himself  across  the 

^     chest. 
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chest.  ^'  Young  ffenrm'n,  Bugby ;  three  parcels,  Lneester ;  hamper 
o'  game,  Rugby/  auswen  Ostler.  *'Tell  young  gent  to  look 
alive,"  says  Guard,  opening  the  hind-boot  and  shooting  in  the  paroeb 
after  examining  them  by  the  lamps.  ''  Here,  shove  tne  portmanteau 
up  a-top— I'll  fiisten  him  presently.  Now  then,  sir,  jump  up  behind." 
"  Good-bye,  &ther — my  love  at  home."  A  last  shake  of  the  hand. 
Up  goes  Tom,  the  guard  catching  his  hat-box  and  holding  on  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  claps  the  horn  to  his  mouth.  Toot,  toot, 
toot  I  the  ostler  lets  go  thetr  heads,  the  four  bays  plunge  at  the  collar, 
and  away  goes  the  Tally*ho  into  the  darkness,  forty-fire  seconds  from 
the  time  they  pulled  up ;  Ostler,  Boots,  and  the  Squint  stand  lookiof 
after  them  under  the  Peacock  larnp^  ^  Sharp  work,"  says  the  Squire* 
and  goes  in  again  to  his  bed,  the  coach  being  well  out  of  siKhtand 
hearing.  Tom  stands  up  on  the  coach  and  looks  back  at  his  fitther's 
figure  as  long  as  he  can  see  it,  and  then  the  guard,  having  disposed  o( 
his  luggage,  comes  to  an  anchor,  and  finishes  his  buttonings  and  other 
preparations  for  facing  the  three  hours  before  dawn  ;  no  joke  for  those 
who  minded  cold,  on  a  fast  coach  in  November,  in  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty.' 

The  pachydermatoiu  ^  Old  Boy '  now  speculates  oo  the  thm- 
skinned  degeneracy  of  the  rising  race : — 

'  I  sometimes  think  that  you  boys  of  this  generation  are  a  deal  ten- 
derer fellows  than  we  used  to  be.  At  any  rate  you  're  much  more 
comfortable  travellers,  for  I  see  every  one  of  you  with  his  rug  or  plaid, 
and  other  dodges  for  preserving  the  caloric,  and  most  of  you  giHog  in 
those  fuzzy,  dusty,  padded  first-  class  carriages.  It  was  another  afiair 
altogether,  a  dark  ride  on  the  top  of  the  Tally-ho,  I  can  tell  you,  in 
a  tight  Petersham  coat,  and  your  feet  dangling  six  inches  from  the 
floor.  Then  you  knew  what  cold  was,  and  what  it  was  to  be  without 
legs,  for  not  a  bit  of  feeling  had  you  in  them  afVer  the  first  half-hour. 
But  it  had  its  pleasures,  the  old  dadk  ride.  First  there  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  silent  endurance,  so  dear  to  every  En^ishman — of  stand* 
ing  out  against  something,  and  not  giving  in.  Then  there  was  the 
music  of  the  rattling  harness,  and  the  ring  of  the  horses'  fi^  on  the 
hard  road,  and  the  glare  of  the  two  bright  lamps  through  the  steaming 
hoar-frost  over  the  latders'  ears  into  the  daricness ;  and  the  cheery  toot « 
the  guard's  horn,  to  warn  some  drowsy  pikeman  or  the  ostler  at  the 
next  change ;  and  the  looking  fwward  to  daylight,  and  last  but  nd 
least,  the  delight  of  returning  sensation  in  your  toes.  Then  the  break 
of  dawn  and  the  sunrise,  where  can  they  be  ever  seen  in  peifecdon  bii 
from  a  coach  roof?  You  want  motion  and  change  and  mu«ic  to  eel 
them  in  their  glory  ;  not  the  music  of  singing-men  and  singing-wooMi% 
but  good  silent  music,  which  sets  itself  in  your  own  head,  the  aceoni* 
paniment  of  work  and  getdng  over  the  ground.* 

But  time  and  the  pace  wear  out  the  longest,  coldest  stage, 

« the  Tally-be  is  past  St.  Alban'a,  and  Tom  is  ei^iiig  thfrridsdM^jl 
half-firocen.    Tlae  gjMri,  who  is  afoM  wdth  iiina  «i  tte  bMk  of  thi 
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eoeb,  k  dkniy  but  liaf  muffled  Tom's  feet  up  in  straw,  and  put  the 
omI  of  an  oat-sack  orer  his  knees.  The  darkness  has  driven  him  in- 
wards, and  he  has  gone  over  his  little  past  life,  and  thought  of  all  his 
doiDgs  and  promises,  and  of  his  mother  and  sifter,  and  his  father^s  last 
woods;  and  has  made  fifty  good  resokUionsy  and  means  to  bear  himself 
like  a  brave  Brown  as  he  is,  though  a  young  one.  He  is  chock  full  of 
hope  and  life,  notwithstanding  the  cold,  and  kicks  his  heels  against  the 
back-board,  and  would  like  to  sing,  only  he  doesn't  know  how  his 
frieod  the  silent  guard  might  take  it.  And  now  the  dawn  breaks  at 
the  eod  of  the  fimrth  stage,  and  the  coach  pulls  up  at  a  little  road-side 
inn  with  huge  stables  behind*  There  is  a  bright  fire  gleaming  through 
tke  red  curtains  of  the  bar-window,  and  the  door  is  open.  The  coacb- 
BiB  ottebes  his  whip  into  a  douUe  thong,  and  throws  it  to  the  ostler  ; 
^  tteam  ef  the  horses  rises  straight  up  into  the  air«  He  has  put  them 
tkMg  over  the  last  two  miles,  ud  is  two  miaates  befove  bis  time ;  he 
rolk  down  from  the  box  and  into  the  inn.  The  guard  rolls  off  behind* 
**  lUnfy  sir,**  says  he  to  Tom,  *'  you  just  jump  down,  and  I'll  give  you 
a  drop  of  something  to  keep  the  cold  out.'*  Tom  finds  a  dtfiSculty  in 
j«ia{»hig,  or  indeed  in  finding  the  top  of  the  wheel  with  his  feet,  which 
naj  be  in  the  next  world  for  all  he  feels ;  so  the  guard  picks  him  off 
tW  eoach-top  and  sets  him  on  his  legs,  and  they  stump  off  into  the  bar, 
tad  job  the  coachman  and  the  other  outside  passengers.  Here  a  fresh- 
looking  barmaid  serves  them  each  with  a  glass  of  early  purl  as  they 
•tud  before  the  fire,  coachman  and  guard  exchanging  butdness  re- 
Birki.  The  puri  warms  the  cockles  of  Tom's  heart  and  makes  him 
coigli.  «  Bare  tackle  that,  nr,  of  a  cold  morning/'  says  the  coach* 
Mo  flailing ;  ^*  Time's  up."  They  are  out  again  and  up ;  Coacbee 
^  last,  glaring  the  raini  into  his  hands  and  talking  to  Jem  the 
ostler  about  the  mare's  shoulder,  and  then  swinging  himself  up  on  to 
^  box,  the  horses  dashing  off  in  a  canter  before  he  fells  into  his  seat. 
Toot-toot-tootle-too  goes  the  horn,  and  away  they  are  again,  five-and* 
tluTty  miles  on  their  road,  (nearly  halfway  to  Rugby,  thi^  Tom,)  and 
^  prospect  of  breakfiut  at  the  end  of  the  stage. 

*  And  now  they  begin  to  see,  and  the  early  life  of  the  ooantry*side 
OQOKs  oat ;  a  BMirket  cart  or  two^  men  in  smock  frocks  going  to  their 
voik  pipe  in  month,  a  whiff  of  which  Lb  no  bad  smell  this  bright  mom* 
ing.  The  sun  gets  up  and  the  mist  shines  like  silver  gauze.  They 
P*>i  the  hoondfl  jogging  along  lo  a  distant  meet  at  the  heels  of  the 
ouotsman's  hack,  whose  fece  is  about  the  colour  of  the  tails  of  his  old 
pu^  as  he  exchanges  greetings  with  coachman  and  guard.  Now  they 
P<|U  ap  at  a  lodge,  and  take  oa  board  a  well  muffled-up  sportsman, 
^th  his  gun-case  and  carpet-bag.  An  early  up-coach  meets  them,  and 
^  ooachnen  gather  up  their  horses,  and  pass  one  another  with  the 
'B^vfltomed  lift  of  the  dbow,  each  team  doing  eleven  miles  an  hour, 
^  a  imk  to  qnre  behind  if  neccwry.  And  hero  comes  bicakfast, 
^Twenty  mtnates  here,  gemieoMB,"  says  the  onufhrnan,  as  they  poll 
V  at  hak^peet  seven  at  ti&  inn*door. 

'  Bave  noi  we  cadased  noUy  thia  momiag,  and  ic  ant  this  a  worthy 
ttwud  fermnchendmanoe?    These  is  the  low  dark  wainaooted  room 
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huDg  with  sportiDg  prints ;  the  hat-stand,  with  ia  whip  or  two  standing 
lip  in  it  belonging  to  bagmen,  who  are  still  snug  in  bed,  by  the  door; 
the  blazing  fire,  with  the  quaint  old  glass  over  the  mantelpiece,  in 
which  is  stuck  a  large  card  with  the  list  of  the  meets  for  the  week  of 
the  county  hounds.  The  table  covered  with  the  whitest  of  cloths  and 
of  china,  and  bearing  a  pigeon-pie,  ham,  round  of  cold  boiled  beef  cut 
from  a  mammoth  ox,  and  the  great  loaf  of  household  bread  on  a  wooden 
trencher.  And  here  comes  in  the  stout  head  waiter,  pufiing  under  a 
tray  of  hot  viands;  kidneys  and  a  steak,  transparent  rashers  and 
poached  eggs,  buttered  toast  and  muffins,  coffee  and  tea,  all  smoking 
hot.  Tom  has  eaten  kidney  and  pigeon-pie,  and  imbibed  coffee,  till  his 
little  skin  is  as  tight  as  a  drum ;  and  then  has  the  further  pleasure  of 
paying  head  waiter  out  of  his  own  purse,  in  a  dignified  manner,  and 
walks  out  before  the  inn-door  to  see  the  horses  put  to.  This  is  done 
leisurely  and  in  a  highly  finished  manner  by  the  ostlers,  as  if  they 
enjoyed  the  not  being  hurried.  Coachman  comes  out  with  his  way-bill, 
and  pufiling  a  fat  cigar  which  the  sportsman  has  given  him.  Guard 
emerges  from  the  tap,  where  he  prefers  breakfieisting,  licking  round  a 
tough-looking  doubtful  cheroot,  which  you  might  tie  round  your  finger, 
and  three  wiiifils  of  which  would  knock  any  one  else  out  of  time. 
**  Let  'em  go,  Dick  I "  The  ostlers  fly  back,  drawing  off  the  cloths 
from  their  glossy  loins,  and  away  we  go  through  the  market-place  and 
down  the  High  street,  looking  in  at  the  first-floor  windows,  and  seeing 
several  worthy  burgesses  shaving  thereat,  while  all  the  shctpboys  wbo 
are  cleaning  the  windows,  and  housemaids  who  are  doing  the  stepo,  stop 
and  look  pleased  as  we  rattle  past,  as  if  we  were  a  part  of  their  legiti- 
mate morning's  amusement.  We  clear  the  town,  and  are  well  out 
between  the  hedgerows  again  as  the  town  clock  strikes  eight.' 

*Todo  tiempo  llega,*  as  the  Spaniard  says.  The  *Tallj-ho' 
keeps  time,  Rugby  is  reached,  and  Tom  is  duly  delivered  hy  the 
guard  into  the  hands  of  the  tormentors.  The  solitary  traveller, 
cast  on  the  wide  world  of  New-Boydom,  is  plunged  into  its 
mysteries  and  miseries.  Sad,  indeed,  and  sinking  are  ^e  first 
sensations  of  those  who,  delicate  in  mind  and  body,  when  torn 
from  the  affections  of  home,  are  abruptly  exposed  to  the  buflfetings 
and  want  of  sympathy  of  public  schoolboy  nature ;  when  every 
cause  of  annoyance,  personal  and  private,  and  all  that  is  most 
avoided  in  after  life,  is  most  harped  on  ;  when  every  weak  blot 
is  hit,  and  followed  up  with  the  pain-inflicting,  curious  felicitv 
of  nicknaming.  Tom  finds  a  friend  of  his  family,  and  is  let  by 
his  ^  'cute  chum '  into  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  and,  thus 
piloted,  steers  safely  through  shoals  in  which  the  unprotected 
are  too  often  swamped.  Strong  in  body  and  heart,  quick  in  eye 
and  hand,  companionable  and  courting  danger  with  true  English 
schoolboy  love,  he  soon  settled  into  his  place.  He  details  the  dii^ 
ferent  phases  of  his  new  life  with  an  accuracy  that  rivals  his  record 
of  the  stages  of  the  road,  and  gives  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  &ai^ 
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if  hung  orer  tbe  sanctum  sanctonim  of  the  educational  lyitem  of 
our  '  upper  ten  thousand  '  class — a  sjstem  so  utterly  inaccessible 
and  unintelligible  to  our  ten-pounders  and  to  foreigners  who  *  don't 
understand  us/  The  new  boy,  well  broken-in  by  his  rough  rustic 
antecedents,  plunges  at  once  into  the  *  scrimmage  *  of  football, 
and  our  Brown  comes  out  of  the  fight  black,  blue,  and  bruised, 
with  a  capital  character  for  courage,  and  there  is  no  quality 
which  boys  are  quicker  to  estimate  or  appreciate  higher.  Tom's 
lint  and  most  successful  appearance  is  crowned  by  certain  sau- 
sages, with  which  he,  a  fresh  boy,  with  money  in  his  pocket, 
regales  his  brother  combatants  —  long  broziers ;  these  he  is 
taoght  to  toast,  and  eats  with  an  appetite  that  surpasses  the  best 
sauce  concocted  by  Soyer.  The  scholastic  Saturnalia  and  the 
peristaltic  motions  are  enlivened  by  tossings — so  delectable  to 
bulls  and  bullies ;  but  our  Tom  cares  as  little  for  the  blanket 
as  the  best  broken-in  farthing  minds  a  chuck.  The  result  is, 
that  he  wins  golden  opinions,  and  passes  for  a  r^^lar  trump. 

The  initiatoTy  elements  of  instruction  are  wound  up  by  a 
speechification  from  Pater  Brooke,  the  cock  of  the  school,  who 
is  about  to  leave  and  stands  up  for  the  Doctor.  We  have  no  space 
to  report  him.  He  alludes  to  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
changes,  unpopular  at  all  schools,  where,  however  bad,  old  customs 
are  clung  to  by  the  youngsters  as  the  Persians  and  Medes  did  to 
their  laws;  the  orator  enlarges  on  the  worries  the  new  master 
had  in  effecting  reforms  which  had  perplexed  Golgothas  of  grey 
beads,  and  had  troubled  the  port  and  prejudices  of  many  a  senior 
common  room.  Much  time  elapsecl  before  the  Doctor's  young 
uui  restive  team  settled  to  the  collar,  but  his  final  victory  was 
won  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  influence  he  gained  over  the 
head  boys  with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  immediate  contact. 
He  became  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  they  soon 
<&w  bis  real  value,  while  to  the  rest  of  the  school  he  was  merely 
a  dreaded  master. 

Tom  prospered,  and  passed  his  time  not  so  unpleasantly.  He 
<kained  to  the  bottom  the  fresh,  brave,  new,  and  unique  school 
life,  so  full  of  games  and  good  fellowship,  so  ready  at  forgetting, 
*o  capacious  of  enjoyment,  and  so  bright  in  forecasting ;  he  felt  a 
bappiness  which  far  outweighed  all  the  troubles  with  the  masters, 
and  all  the  cuffs,  kicks,  and  faggings  of  big  boys  and  bullies, 
tie  starts  in  good  repute,  and  justly  observes : — 

'  In  no  place  in  the  world  has  individual  character  more  weight  than 
At  a  public  school.  Remember  this,  I  beseech  you,  all  you  boys  who 
Me  getting  into  the  upper  forms.  Now  is  the  time  in  all  your  lives 
probably  when  you  may  have  more  wide  influeDce  for  good  or  evil  on 
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the  society  yoa  live  in,  than  joo  ever  can  have  agwi.  Quit  youndm 
like  men  then  ;  speak  up^  and  strike  out  if  necessary  for  whataoever  is 
true,  and  manly,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  never  try  to  be 
popular,  but  only  to  do  your  duty  and  iielp  others  to  do  theirs,  and 
you  may  leave  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the  school  higher  than  you  found 
it,  and  so  be  doing  good  which  no  living  soul  can  measure  to  generap 
tions  of  your  countrymen  yet  unborn.  For  boys  follow  one  another  in. 
herds  like  sheep,  for  good  or  evil ;  they  hate  thinking,  and  have  rarely 
any  settled  principles.  Every  school  indeed  has  its  own  traditionary 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  which  cannot  be  transgressed  with  im- 
punity, marking  certain  things  as  low  and  blackguard,  and  certain 
other6  as  lawful  and  right.  This  standard  is  ever  varying,  though  it 
changes  only  slowly,  and  little  by  little,  and,  sub|ect  only  to  such 
standard,  it  is  the  l^uiing  boys  for  the  time  being  who  give  the  tone  to 
all  the  rest,  and  make  the  school  either  a  noble  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  Christian  Englishmen,  or  a  place  where  a  young  boy  will  get 
more  evil  than  he  would  if  he  were  turned  out  to  make  his  way  in 
Ijondon  streets,  or  anything  between  these  two  extremes.' 

Tom  next  half  is  promoted  to  the  ^  lower  fourth^'  the  most 
numerous  and  dangerous  form,  the  pons  asinorum,  over  which  big 
dunces  cannot  pass,  but  there  stick  growing  to  be  bigger  and 
worse  bullies  of  the  smaller  fry :  Tom  describes  himself  as  a 
promising  specimen  of  this  precious  form  of  British  growth : — 

^  As  full  of  tricks  as  monkeys,  and  of  excuses  as  Irish  women, 
making  fun  of  their  master,  one  another,  and  their  lessons,  Argus 
himself  would  have  been  puzzM  to  keep  an  eye  on  them ;  and  as  for 
making  them  steady  or  serious  for  half-an«hour  together,  it  was  simply 
hopeless.' 

He  succumbed  to  the  temptation,  and  bad  fair  to  become  a 
scapegrace ;  but  while  he  lost  character  with  thfe  tutors,  he  kept 
caste  with  his  comrades,  as  a  good  fellow  and  a  *  brick.'  Bat, 
and  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,  Tom,  by  perfecting  bis 
acquaintance  with  all  the   idlenesses   and  irregularities  of  die 

El  ace,  has  been  enabled  to  map  out  the  breakers  ahead  for  the 
enefrt  of  future  navigators,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  best  sailors  are  formed  in  the  most  dangerous  seas — which 
we  suggest  as  a  consolation  to  parents  about  to  expose  tbeir 
young  hopefuls  to  a  scholastic  Scylla  and  Cfaarybdis.  Tom, 
at  all  events,  idled  prodigiously,  broke  bounds  and  rulea,  waxed 
strong,  and  fonder  of  the  pursuits,  of  football  than  literature, 
poached  on  the  Avon,  like  Shakspeare,  and  swam  and  dived  in 
it  like  an  otter.  Though  he  failed  in  hexameters,  he  was  fore- 
most in  fight ;  yet  whatever  his  practices  in  fist  philosophy,  he 
sided  with  the  theories  of  Polonius,  into  whose  mouth,  albeit 
a  fool  and  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  Shakspeare  judiciooslj  has 
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vorUgsmed  at  courts. 

<Bew«re 
Of  eBtrmDceteaqoarrd;  but,  being  in. 
Bear  it,  that  the  oppoeer  may  beware  of  thee.' 

Tom,  while  condemning  the  bmtal  brutaliting  prize  ring, 
cootends  like  a  man  for  honest  stand-up  fighting,  honoris  causa, 
vA  gires  each  round  of  one,  in  which  he  figured,  with  a  taet 
and  truth  that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  judicious  of  bottle- 
bolders  or  to  the  best  reporter  of  *  BelPs  Life/     He  does  so 

'  Partly  because  he  wants  to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  what  every* 
daj  ichool  life  was  in  hb  time,  and  not  a  kid-glove  and  go-to  meeting- 
coat  picture ;  and  partly  because  of  the  cant  and  twaddle  that's  talked 
of  boxing  and  fighting  with  fists  now-a-days.  Even  Thackeray  has 
given  in  to  it ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  some  rampant  stufi* 
in  the  ^  Times  "  on  the  subject,  in  an  article  on  field  sports. 

'Boys  win  quarrel,  and  when  they  quarrel  will  sometimes  ftf^Yvt. 
Fighting  with  fists  is  the  natural  and  English  way  for  English  boys  to 
K^e  their  quarrels.  What  substitute  for  it  is  there,  or  ever  was  there, 
asMogBt  any  natioQ  under  the  sun  ?  What  would  you  like  to  see  take 
its  place? 

^  Learn  to  box  then,  as  you  learn  to  play  cricket  and  football.  Not 
006  of  you  will  be  the  worse,  but  very  much  the  better,  for  learning  to 
hox  well.  Should  you  never  have  to  use  it  in  earnest,  there's  no  exer- 
cise in  the  world  so  good  for  the  temper,  and  for  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  legs. 

'  As  to  fighting,  keep  out  of  it  if  you  can,  by  all  means.  When  the 
time  comes,  if  it  ever  should,  that  you  have  to  say  "  Yes"  or  "  No" 
to  &  challenge  to  fight,  say  "  No"  if  you  can, — only  take  care  you  make 
it  desr  to  yourselves  why  you  say  "  Na"  It's  a  proof  of  the  highest 
eonrtge,  if  done  from  true  Christian  motives.  It's  quite  right  and 
/Ktt&ble,  if  done  from  a  simple  aversion  to  physical  pain  and  danger. 
But  don't  say  *'  No  "  because  you  fear  a  licking,  and  say  or  think  it's 
because  you  fear  God,  for  that's  neither  Christian  nor  honest  And  if 
yon  do  fight,  fight  it  out ;  and  don't  give  in  while  you  can  stand 
and  see.' 

Onr  pugnacious  Tom,  by  resisting  the  illegal  fagging  of  big 
and  cowardly  bullies,  soon  passed  with  the  lovers  of  quiet  and 
comfort  as  a  reformer  and  a  rebel,  and  is  viewed  as  a  sort  of 
Mazzini  or  ticket-of-leaye  b|t>y.  The  Doctor,  whose  singular 
howledge  of  boy-nature  was  sdmost  intuitive,  saw  that  there  was 
virtue  in  him,  and  was  minded  to  try  how  the  elevating  effect  of 
having  a  real  work  to  do  might  operate  on  a  boy  in  whom  there 
was  such  a  capability  of  good.  He  hesitated  before  he  adopted 
^  last  resource  of  sending  away  from  the  school  a  black  sheep 
that  disfigured  and  injured  his  flock.  This  process  of  quiet  ex- 
pulsion 
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pulsion  was  one  of  the  specifics  which  he  most  firmlj  practised, 
and  the  unfettered  power  of  doing  so  was  the  first  and  sijie  qua 
nan  stipulation  that  he  made  previously  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
head  mastership ;  however  lenient  in  first  instances,  he  felt  that 
mistaken  clemency  to  the  few  might,  if  carried  too  far,  be  in- 
justice and  cruelty  to  the  many.  He  never  scrupled  to  weed  the 
confirmed  tares  out  of  the  com,  and  well  knowing  how  small  a 
leaven  leavens  a  large  mass,  preferred  the  amputation  of  a  dis- 
eased limb  to  risking  the  exposure  of  the  whole  body  to! the 
progress  of  gangrene.  A  bad  boy  was  in  his  eyes  the  principle 
of  evil,  and  he  held  the  greatest  ignorance  and  dullness  to  be  com- 
paratively light,  compared  to  confirmed  habits  of  idleness  and 
profligacy,  and  thought  the  example  of  a  bold  boy,  and  one  popular 
with  his  comrades,  was  the  most  infectious.  He  determined, 
however,  to  give  our  Brown  a  chance,  and  the  next  half  placed 
in  Tom's  study,  and  under  his  care,  a  new  boy  named  Arthur,  of 
delicate  frame,  and  of  refined  tastes.  .  This  lad,  the  very  antithesis 
of  his  future  friend,  was  the  only  son  of  the  widow  of  a  most 
exemplary  clergyman ;  the  father  had  fallen  a  victim  to  over 
duty  in  an  over-populous  and  underpaid  manufacturing  parish, 
and  had  early  instilled  moral  and  religious  principles  into  his 
sensitive  child.  The  tender,  home-sick  cutting,  so  ill  suited  to 
the  rough  usage  of  a  public  school,  was  thus  grafted  on  a  vigor- 
ous stock,  and  imparted  some  of  his  aroma  to  the  hardier  trunk. 
This  exchange  and  moral  amalgamation  tended  to  mutual  benefit 
The  gentle  stranger  found  in  his  sturdy  guardian  a  buttress  and 
a  backbone,  and  one  who  made  school  things  pleasant  or  less 
unpleasant  to  him,  while  Tom,  feeling  the  dignity  of  respon- 
sibility, and  the  duty  of  watering  a  twig  placed  under  his  care, 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  himself,  budded,  flowered,  and  in  doe 
season  produced  excellent  fruits.  His  dominant  qualities  were 
developed,  and  by  protecting  a  helpless  client,  he  protected  him- 
self. The  spirit  of  the  wild  animal  in  him  was  tamed,  and  Tom 
was  saved  while  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  The  working 
out  this  favourite  experiment  of  Arnold's  forms  the  turning-tide 
in  Tom's  afiPairs ;  the  narrative,  cleverly  told  step  by  step,  be- 
comes saddened  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  boys,  and  by  a  critical 
illness  of  Arthur's ;  the  key-note  is  pitched  in  a  lower  tone,  and 
is  attuned  to  serious  events.  By  those  who  wish  merely  to  while 
away  an  idle  hour,  this  latter  portion  may  be  found  less  enter- 
taining than  the  earlier  chapters.  It  is  tinged  with  a  reflective 
and  sincere  piety  ;  and  that  such  sound  sentiments  should  have 
ever  occurred  to  any  *  old  boy  *  at  any  public  school  passes  the 
understanding  of  those  who  are  much  older ;  this  higher  note 
rises  with  the  catastrophe,  and  the  conclusion  is  heightened  by 
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the  pathos,  which  ift  contrasted  by  the  liveliness,  dasb,  and  go 
of  the  commencement ;  the  drama  passes  from  the  comic  to  the 
tragic,  and  the  curtain  falls  like  a  pall  on  the  sudden  and  most 
deplored  death  of  Arnold.  Tom,  who  had  left  Rugby,  while 
far  away  sporting  in  Scotland,  casually  hekrs  of  the  appalling 
event  from  a  callous  college-companion.  The  different  impres- 
sions produced  *on  them  by  the  intelligence  are  very  powerfully 
drawn.  For  Tom  sport  has  now  lost  its  savour ;  he  flies  from 
the  moor  and  bum,  and  breaks  away,  urged  by  deep^  loving 
loyalty  to  his  old  master.  Driven,  as  by  the  gadfly  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  he  hurries,  feeding  on  his  sorrows,  to  perform  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  his  departed  hero  and  saint.  He  revisits 
the  old  scenes,  unchanged  in  material  form,  but,  now  that  the 
soul  is  wanting,  all  lonely,  silent  and  sad,  and  where  every  site 
recalls  the  image  of  him  who  was  its  animating  spirit,  but  who 
has  departed  never  to  return :  and  to  this  change  we  must  all 
come.  This  was  the  first  great  event  in  his  life,  the  first  gap 
that  the  angel  of  death  had  made  in  his  circle.  All  that  was  left 
on  earth  of  him  he  had  honoured  so  much  and  so  long  was 
lying  cold  under  the  chapel  floor ;  and,  faithful  to  the  sun  that 
had  set,  Tom  stood  there  alone  : — 

*  The  memories  of  eight  years  were  all  dancing  through  his  brain, 
and  carrying  him  about  whither  they  would ;  while  beneath  them  all, 
his  heart  was  throbbing  with  the  dull  sense  of  a  loss  that  could  never 
be  made  up  to  him.  The  rays  of  the  evening  sun  came  solemnly 
through  the  painted  windows  above  his  head  and  fell  in  gorgeous 
colours  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  perfect  stillness  soothed  his  spirit 
by  little  and  little.  And  he  turned  to  the  pulpit,  and  looked  at  it,  and 
then  leaning  forward  with  his  head  on  his  hands,  groaned  aloud.  '^  If 
he  could  only  have  seen  the  Doctor  again  for  one  five  minutes,  to  have 
told  him  all  that  was  in  his  heart,  what  he  owed  to  him,  how  he  loved 
and  reverenced  him,  and  would  by  God's  help  follow  his  steps  in  life 
and  death,  he  could  have  borne  it  all  without  a  murmur.  But  that  he 
should  have  gone  away  for  ever  without  knowing  it  all,  was  too  much 

to  bear" **  But  am  1  sure  that  he  does  not  know  it  all?" — the 

thought  made  him  start — ^^  May  he  not  even  now  be  near  me,  in  this 
very  chapel ?  If  he  be,  am  I  sorrowing  as  he  would  have  mc  sonow 
— ^as  I  shall  wish  to  have  sorrowed  when  I  shall  meet  him  again?" 
He  raised  himself  up  and  looked  round ;  and  after  a  minute  rose  and 
walked  humbly  down  to  the  lowest  bench,  and  sat  down  on  the  very 
seat  which  he  had  occupied  on  his  first  Sunday  at  Rugby.  And  then 
the  old  memories  rushed  back  again,  but  softened  and  subdued,  and 
soothing  him  as  he  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  them.      »     ♦      » 

*•  And  then  came  the  thought  of  all  his  old  schoolfellows ;  and  form 

after  form  of  boys,  nobler,  and  braver,  and  purer  than  he,  rose  up  and 

teemed  |to  rebuke  him.     Could  he  not  think  of  them,  and  what  they 

I    had  felt  and  were  feeling,  they  who  had  honoured  and  loved  firom  the 
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first,  the  man  whom  he  had  taken  year»  to  know  and  love?  Could  he 
not  think  of  those  yet  dearer  to  him  who  was  gone,  who  bore  his  name 
and  shared  his  bloody  and  were  now  withont  a  husband  or  a  fttiitf? 
Then  the  grief  which  he  began  to  share  with  others  beoame  gentle  and 
holy,  and  he  rose  up  once  more,  and  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  altar; 
and  while  the  tes»^  flowed  freely  down  his  cheeks,  knelt  down  humbly 
and  hopefully,  to  lay  down  there  his  share  of  a  ||urden  which  Iiad 
proved  itself  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear  in  his  own  strength. 

*  Here  let  us  leave  him — where  better  could  we  leave  hhn,  than  at 
tile  altar,  before  which  he  had  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  his 
birthright,  and  felt  the  drawing  of  the  bond  which  links  all  fitiog 
souls  together  in  one  lnt)thertio(^ — at  the  grave  beneath  the  altir  of 
him  who  had  opened  his  eyes  to  see  that  g^ry,  and  sofltened  his  heart 
till  it  could  feel  that  bond. 

*  And  let  us  not  be  hard  on  him,  if  at  that  moment  hia  soul  is  ^^ 
of  the  tomb  and  hhn  who  lies  there,  than  of  the  altar  and  Him  <» 
whom  it  speaks.  Such  stages  have  to  be  gone  through,  I  believe^bf 
all  young  and  brave  souls,  who  must  win  their  way  through  hero-wor- 
ship, to  the  worship  of  Him  who  is  the  King  and  Lord  of  heroes.  Foe 
it  IS  only  through  our  mysterious  human  relationships,  through  the 
love  and  tenderness  and  purity  of  mothers,  and  sisters,  and  wives, 
through  the  strength  and  courage  and  wisdom  of  fiithers,  and  bioAei*^ 
and  teachers,  that  we  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Him,  in  wJwrt 
alone  the  love,  and  the  tenderness,  and  the  purity,  and  the  streagth| 
and  the  eourage,  and  the  wisdom  of  all  these  dwell  for  ever  and  evet  ^ 
perfect  fulness.' 


Art.   III.— 1.   The   ExpedOioH  for  the   Survey   0f  tke  MhieT\ 

Euphrates  and  Tigris^  Sfc.     By  Lieutenaat-Colefiel  Chesne^ 

R.A.,  FJIA     2voU.     Lendon,  1850. 
2.  Memoir  on  the  Euphraies  Valley  Route  to  India.     By  W. 

Andrew,  F.RGJS.     London,  1857. 
a.   The  Isthmus  of  Suez  Questim.     Bj  FenliBaeiid  de  Uaeefi 

Minister  Plenipdientiarj.     London,  1855, 

nPHE  problesi  of  the  age  we  live  in  is  *  how  to  save  time.'  I 
-'^  is  to  its  solution  that  the  inteiligence,  the  varied  knoiriedg^ 
the  indomitable  energy,  the  most  earnest  study  of  our 
men,  are  mainly  directed.  It  is  the  essence  of  almost  every  j 
question  of  modem  days.  It  may  be  accepted  as  the  type  of  oil 
civilization.  Whatever  we  do  must  be  done  quickly,  and  he  wW 
is  before  his  neighbour  is  most  certain  of  succesB.  To  the  ofl 
quoted,  though  misquoted,,  saying  that  *  knowledge  is  power'  mu 
now  be  added  the  axiom  that  ^  time  is  power.'  Like  any  import 
discovery  in  the  noaterial  ov  moral  world  affectkig  the  haman  i 
this  newly-awakened  dejure  to  '  save  time '  is  iaitbeaciag  the  < 
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racter  and  feelings  of  men  far  more  than  a  superficial  inqairer 
might  suppose.  Tile  intercourse  of  nations,  the  social  relations  of 
indifiduals — politics  and  society  in  their  broadest  and  narrowest 
sense ;  our  education,  the  development  of  our  faculties,  our  arts 
and  sciences,  our  dress,  onr  mode  of  living,  our  language — every- 
tJring,  in  short,  except  perhaps  our  religion*— have  already  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  this  new  element  in  modem  civiliaationi 
and  are  being  affected  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  nay 
be  proAictive  of  results  fat  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight 
We  have  called  this  a  new  element,  and  such  it  undoubtedly  is. 
Time  appears  to  have  been  in  no  way  considered  by  the  ancients, 
except  perhaps  in  war  ;  and  even  in  this  case  it  was  only  by  the 
inspiration  of  his  genius  that  some  great  commander  triumph* 
tntlj  acted  up<»i  a  principle  not  yet  generally  recognised  as  a 
Auidamental  part  of  military  science.  The  rapid  passage  of  time 
>nay  bave  been  deplored  by  the  poet  or  the  moralist,  but  it  was 
<m]j  as  curtailing  human  enjoyment  or  human  powers.  It  re« 
qoires,  it  would  seem,  a  very  advanced  and  peculiar  form  of 
ciiiKzation  before  the  importance  and  value  we  now  attach  to 
It  can  be  appreciated.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  its  appreciation 
might  he  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  development  of  civiliza* 
*|on  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  To  the  brute  creation 
time  is  of  no  account.  By  man  in  a  state  of  complete  barbarism 
rt  «  scarcely  more  heeded.  Even  nations  in  that  stage  of  civili- 
ation  of  which  we  may  accept  the  Turks  and  Persians  of  to-day 
*s  t}rpes,  have  been  almost  indifferent  to  it  It  is  only  through 
contact  witb  the  West  that  they  have  learnt  to  set  any  value  on 
^  In  the  East,  time  is  not,  up  to  the  present  day,  accurately 
'I'^red,  nor  is  it  much  regarded  in  transacting  either  public  or 
pnyste  business.  With  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  with  European 
^'^^ons  of  die  middle  ages,  down  to  the  period  of  the  highest 
development  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  time  seems 
*t>  l»ve  been  no  essential  element  in  man's  work.  Beauty  of 
^nn,  soEdity  of  construction,  richness  of  materials,  were  their 
^]  the  time  to  be  taken  up  in  attaining  these  objects  did  not 
*«ter  much  into  their  calculations.  Our  forefathers  raised  monu* 
fcents  to  the  glory  of  God  and  of  their  country  :  we  raise  thent 
•o  otnr  own  profit  and  for  a  dividend.  For  how  many  ages  was 
4e  ocean  ploughed  by  the  same  rude  gallejrs,  and  was  £urope 
^versed  by  the  same  bridle-paths!  If  the  Romans,  in  the 
pleoitade  of  their  power,  united  their  most  distant  possessions 
*Hh  the  capital,  making  it  the  world's  centre,  the  roads  they  con- 
*frncted  were  for  the  purposes  of  government  alone.  It  remained 
"T  this  generation  to  comprehend  the  ^-alue  of  a  minute  in  every 
elation  and  cirromstance  of  life. 
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We  are  led  into  these  reflections  when  we  look,  with  feelings 
somewhat  of  dismay,  on  the  multitude  of  prospectuses,  pamphlets, 
and  memoirs  relating  to  new  schemes  which  encumber  our  table, 
and  at  the  list  of  similar  projects  which  daily  figure  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  A  temporary  dejection  in  tbe 
money  market,  or  exciting  political  events,  may  have  checked  for 
a  moment  their  flow,  but  they  are  ready  to  burst  out  again  like 
a  flood  upon  us.  Railways,  ship-canals,  electric  telegraphs; 
continents  to  be  cut  asunder,  oceans  to  be  united  ;  the  globe  to 
be  encircled  with  wire,  the  bed  of  the  sea  to  be  tunnelled ;  plans 
for  education,  normal  and  training  schools,  steam-ploughs,  agri- 
cultural and  spinning  machines,  model  farms,  cattle-shows,  glass 
palaces ;  all  have  the  same  end  and  object  in  their  different  way 
— the  saving  of  time  ;  the  enabling  us  to  do  that  which  is  to  be 
done,  not  better  nor  more  surely  than  it  was  done  before,  but 
more  quickly.  And  it  is  fortunate  for  us,  as  a  nation,  that  we 
reap  this  harvest  of  ever-busy  minds — of  the  skill,  the  energy, 
the  perseverance  and  pluck  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribe.  We  have 
entered  ourselves  in  a  desperate  race  against  time.  The  prize  is 
worldly  wealth,  worldly  prosperity,  worldly  supremacy.  It  will 
not  do  to  relax  a  muscle ;  we  must  whip,  and  flog,  and  spur 
on,  for  there  are  those  who  are  hard  upon  us,  and  we  are  only 
winning  by  a  neck. 

Almost  any  one  of  the  numerous  schemes  to  which  we  have 
alluded  would  afford  materials  for  an  article ;  a  mere  comparison 
of  them  in  their  relation  to  the  great  art  of  '  saving  time  might 
be  as  profitable  as  amusing.  But  there  is  one  class  deserving 
special  notice  at  this  moment — we  mean  the  various  projects  for 
bringing  England  into  closer  communication  with  her  vast  eastern 
possessions.  This  subject  is  now  forced  upon  us.  Constant  and 
speedy  relations  with  India  have  become  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  oijr  power  over  that  country.  India  must  bencefortk 
be  governed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire.  There  must  be 
no  more  divided  government  and  divided  responsibility,  resolving 
themselves  into  no  government  and  no  responsibility.  It  is  abso^ 
lutely  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  India  under  direct 
and  immediate  control,  that  we  should  possess  the  means  ol 
obtaining  prompt  information,  of  despatching  orders  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  of  sending  out  troops  at  once  to  enforce  them. 
Had  we  been  in  possession  of  these  means  during  the  last  fe^ 
months,  or  had  proper  use  been  even  made  of  the  means  w^ 
possess,  how  much  disaster,  how  much  bloodshed,  bow  mucij 
treasure  might  have  been  spared  I  Every  encouragement  thaj 
Government  can  legitimately  give  should  be  extendi  to  private 
enterprise,  as  every  step  should  be  taken  that  falls  within  its  pro^ 
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Tioce  to  promote  any  sound  scheme  having  these  great  objects  in 
new.  The  opening  of  the  shortest  route  to  India,  and  the  best 
mode  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the  East,  become, 
therefore,  questions  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  propose  to 
derote  this  article  to  their  consideration. 

The  passenger  communication  with  India  comes  under  the 
gODeral  definition  of  ^  overland  routes.'  In  the  present  political 
conditbn  of  the  world  these  routes  may  be  reduced  to  two — that 
across  Egypt  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  that  through  the 
north  of  Syria  and  the  Valley  (as  it  is  somewhat  incorrectly 
called)  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Neither  of  them  are,  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  *  overland  routes,'  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey  in  both  instances  must  be  performed  by  sea. 
There  is  a  third  and  an  *  overland '  route  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  viz.  that  through  Persia  and  Central  Asia  or  Beloochistan, 
hut,  for  reasons  exclusively  political,  it  is  now  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  and  will  probably  remain  so  during  our  time. 
Kingdoms  will  have  to  be  conquered  and  savage  tribes  subdued 
hefore  the  iron  way  can  be  led  through  those  inhospitable  re- 
^ons.    We  need  not,  therefore,  do  more  than  refer  to  it 

The  practicability  of  crossing  Northern  Egypt  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  by  a  railway,  and  thus  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Seas,  has  been  proved,  the  road  being  nearly  completed. 
Nothing  more  can  be  done  to  quicken  the  land-transit  by  this 
route.  Any  further  saving  of  time  must  be  effected  at  sea  by 
increasing  the  speed  of  the  steamers  employed.  .  Merchandize 
^  bulk,  owing  to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  attending  its 
discharge  and  re-shipment  and  its  conveyance  across  the  Isthmus 
"-to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  sailing  vessels — must  still  be  carried  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  avoid  these  obstacles  to  the  Suez 
^  route  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  has  been  projected.  To 
Ais  undertaking  the  Egyptian  Government  has  given  its  assent, 
and  the  privilege  of  giving  it  effect  has  been  granted  to  M.  Fer- 
^"^d  de  Lesseps,  formerly  the  diplomatic  agent  of  France  in 
%ypt.  But  two  essential  things  are  still  wanting  before  it 
can  be  commenced — the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  without  which  the 
nceroy  cannot  sanction  a  project  so  deeply  affecting  the  future 
of  the  coimtry  he  governs,  and  the  necessary  capital.  It  is  to 
aid  him  in  obtaining  these  requisites  that  M.  de  Lesseps  is  seek- 
^  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  great  mercantile  com- 
munities and  capitalists  of  England,  through  whom  he  would 
^nipel  the  British  Government  to  withdraw  that  opposition 
^hich  we  now  learn  from  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  strenuously 
^  successfully  exerted  at  Constantinople  for  fifteen  years  against 
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the  scheme,  and  which,  Dotwithstaoding  the  endeavours  of  French 
representatives,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  issue  of  the  Sultan's 
firman.  Through  them  also  he  would  induce  the  British  public 
to  subscribe  the  necessary  capital,  not,  probably,  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

There  is  a  popular  maxim  as  to  the  indiscretion  of  giving  one's 
reasons  for  a  decision  or  an  opinion.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  Lord  Palmerston  had  borne  it  in  mind  when  answering  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  Mr.  H.  Berkeley,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  8th  of  July  last,  and  had  not  stated  the  grounds  for  the 
opposition  of  the  British  Government  to  the  Suez  canal.  Ac- 
cording to  his  Lordship,  they  are  two-fold  :  first,  because  its 
construction  would  tend  to  the  more  easy  separation  of  Egypt 
from  Turkey,  and  would,  therefore,  be  in  direct  violation  of  *a 
policy  supported  by  war  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;'  and,  secondly,  i 
*  remote  speculations  with  regard  to  easier  access  to  our  Indian 

r sessions,  only  requiring  to  be  indistinctly  shadowed  forth  to 
fully  appreciated.'  We  cannot  conceive  two  reasons  less 
acceptable  to  liberal  and  impartial  men — ^less  consistent  with  ; 
the  spirit  of  the  age — or,  thus  openly  avowed,  more  calculated  to 
bring  this  country  into  disrepute,  to  lead  her  into  collision  with 
other  states,  and  to  confirm  the  wide-spread,  though,  we  had 
hoped,  groundless,  suspicions  entertained  by  foreign  nations  of 
the  selfish  and  jealous  policy  of  England. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  well  understand  the  first  objec- 
tion.    In  what  way  would  the  canal  endanger  the  political   ties 
existing   between  Turkey   and   her  dependency?      Does  Lord 
Palmerston  fear  that  the  vast  increase  in  the  commerce,  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  consequent  civilization  of  Egypt,  which  the  pro-  ; 
jectors  of  the  canal  anticipate  would  ensue  from  its  ccmstruction, 
might  lead  to  this  result?     We  have  always  advocated  a  policy  | 
tending  to  augment  the  strength  and  to  maintain  the  integri^  | 
of  the  Turkish  empire.     It  is  the  policy  most  consistent,   we  ; 
believe,  not  only  with  the  true   interests  of  England,   but  of 
the    whole   of  Europe,  as   long  as  the  present  political    diri- 
sion  of  the  continent  exists.     But  we  cannot  admit  it  to  be  a 
part  and  parcel  of  that  policy  to  prevent  or  retard  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  all  the  various  provinces  and  races  included 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.     If  the  disgraceful   misgovern- 
ment  that  has  prevailed  in  Turkey,  reducing  the  finest  re^ons  | 
in  the  world  to  a  wilderness,  and  bringing  misery  upon  millions,  I 
is  to  weigh  for  ever  upon  those  who  groan  beneath  it ;  if  a  con-  ! 
dition  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire  is,  that  all  its  limbs  shoold  I 
be  in  equal  decay  and  wretchedness,   the  sooner  this  state  of 
things  ceases  the  better.     We  believe  that  it  is  only  by  the  esta- 
blishment 
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Usshment  of  a  just  and  progreMive  ijstem  of  government,  by 
the  dev^pment  of  its  irnmense  resources,  and  by  gradual  amal- 
famalion  with  the  vest  of  Europe,  that  the  Turkish  empire  can 
he  kept  together,  and  can  desenre  the  support  of  civilized  nations. 
We  should  therefore  hail  with  satisfisction  any  scheme  likely  to 
improve  and  raise  Egypt  as  well  as  every  other  portion  of  the 
Smtan*s  dominions.  The  prospect  of  such  a  resuk  would  be, 
to  our  mindsy  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Snez  canaL 

As  to  those  ^  remote  speculations  with  regard  to  our  Indian 
posseesions/  which  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  'more  distinctly 
shadow  forth,  because  they  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  pays 
sfty  atleniion  to  the  subject,'  we  entirely  concur  in  the  following 
observation,  contained  in  an  able  article  on  the  Sues  Canal, 
in  a  reomt  nnmber  of  a  contemporary.*  '  As  far  as  political 
aiotives  are  concerned,  we  can  conceive  no  policy  more  absurdly 
iilibccal  than  that  which  should  seek  to  close  one  of  the  great 
avennes  of  the  trade  of  mankind  to  suit  some  fanciful  theory  of 
rival  inflnence  ;  and  we  entirely  rejMidiate  every  such  sentiment 
as  nMerly  nnworthy  of  ourselves  and  of  this  country.'  We  leave 
the  organ  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  reconcile  these  just 
and  Ubecal  sentiments  with  the  declaration  made  by  Lord  Pal- 
Bierslan  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  I 

The  insinnatioos  against  the  character  and  motives  of  M.  de 
Lesaepa,  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  speech  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  justly  repudiated  with  indignation  by  thaft 
goideinan's  friends  and  the  many  honourable  men  who  are  acting 
with  him — are  but  a  sample  of  that  recklessness  of  assertion  and 
acGQsatkm  that  sacrifices  men's  characters  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  real  merits  of  a  question. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  M.  de  Leesefto'  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  supfport  of  the  British  public,  he  has  identified  his 
name  wi&  a  project  seriously  entertained  by  some  of  the  most 
cmineot  engineers,  English  and  foreign,  of  the  day.  That  scheme 
attj  be  impracticable  or  muremnnerative,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
among  those  presented  to  the  world  so  entirely  without  the  counte- 
nance of  men  of  known  position,  ability,  and  integrity,  as  to  deserve 
tlie  designation  of  a  ^bubUe,'  or  to  warrant  its  advocates  being 
charged  with  deliberate  fraud  or  discreditable  speculation. 

There  was  Hie  less  temptation  to  Lord  Palmerston  to  have 
lecomse  to  snch  pretexis  that  there  are,  it  appears  to  us,  nnanswer- 
aUe  objections  to  the  Snez  Canal,  amply  sufficient  to  deter  British 

*  Edinbm^  Seriew,  far  January,  1856,  p.  2S6. 
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capitalists   from   investing  their  money  in  it,  and  the  British 
Government  from  giving  them  the  slightest  encouragement  so 
to  do.     We  believe  the  scheme  to  be  commercially  an  unsound 
one.     It  is  possible  that  the  physical  difficulties  may  not  exceed 
those  pointed  out  by  M.  de  Lesseps  and  the  eminent  engineers 
selected  from  various  European  states  who  aided  him  in   his 
investigations.     Were  those  difficulties  even  greater  than  they 
are,  there  are  probably  none  which  modem  science  could  not 
ultimately  overcome.     The  question,  however,  is  not  the  practic- 
ability of  the  undertaking,  but  the  cost ;  and  on  this  point  we  are 
convinced  that,  if  the  most  sanguine  and  exaggerated  views  of  the 
projectors  as  to  the  increase  of  commerce  and  of  transit  of  every 
kind  were  more  than  realized ;  were  the  Suez  Canal  to  become 
the  great  highway  of  nations  between  the  West  and  the  East, 
even  the   '  Gates  of  the  East,'  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
call  it;  and  were  all  the  local  advantages  predicted  for  Egypt 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  still,  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense 
of  construction  and  maintenance,  it  would  not   *  pay :'  and  it 
is  in  this  point  of  view  alone  that  British  capitsdists   can  be 
called  upon  to  consider  it     The  whole  question  has  been  so 
thoroughly  and  ably  argued  in  the  article  in  our  contemporary 
already  mentioned,  that,  to  avoid  going  over  the  same  ground, 
we  prefer  referring  our  readers  to  the  statements  and  facts  it 
contains.     The  principal  objections  to  the  enterprise  may,  how- 
ever, be  thus  shortly  summed  up — we  assume  that  the  canal 
is  to  be  constructed,  as  a  commercial  speculation,  with  English 
and  foreign  capital  ;   if  it  were  to  be  a  great  national  work 
undertaken  by  the  Turkish  or  Egyptian  government,  some  ot 
these  objections  might  not  apply.    1,  The  expense  of  building  the 
necessary  harbours  at  the  two  outlets  of  the  canal :  that  on  the  Me- 
diterranean would  probably  have  to  be  carried  out  to  sea  at  least 
five  miles,  on  a  shallow  shelving  coast  with  a  mud  bottom,  and 
with  the  uncertainty  of  finding,  except  at  an  enormous  depth,  any 
solid  foundation  for  the  required  stone-work.     The  entrance  to 
this  harbour  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  always  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  liable  to  obstruction,  on  account  of  the  shifting 
mud-banks,  caused   by   the  deposit  of  the  alluvium  from  the 
Nile,  swept  by  currents  and  prevailing  winds  into  this  comer 
of  the  Mediterranean.     2.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea — closed  altogether  during  part  of 
the  year  to  sailing  vessels.     3.  The  expense  of  constructing  the 
canal,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  land  in  some  parts,  and  its 
depression  below  the  sea  in  others,  requiring  gigantic  embank- 
ments.    4.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the  canal,  and  of  keeping 
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tbe  locks  in  repair,  necestitating  heavy  transit  dues,  for  which  the 
saving  of  time  wonid  scarcely  compensate.  5.  The  impractica- 
bility of  forming,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  a  canal  capable  of  receiving 
the  large  vessels  now  constructed  for  the  eastern  trade,  and  the 
probability  of  steamers  of  even  increased  size  and  steam-power, 
like  the  Great  Eastern,  being  built  to  perform  the  voyage  round 
the  Cape  to  the  island  of  Ceylon  in  less  time  than  would  be 
occupied  in  performing  that  through  the  Suez  Canal.  6.  The 
impossibility,  in  the  present  political  condition  of  the  East, 
of  ensuring,  by  any  previous  arrangement  either  with  the 
Egyptian  or  Turkish  Government,  the  maintenance  of  the  canal 
and  necessary  locks  in  proper  working  condition.  It  may  be 
added,  that,  whilst  the  expense  of  constructing  the  canal  and 
harboars,  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  materials,  is  very  considerably 
understated,  the  calculations  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
commerce  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  proposed  route  are  founded 
upon  the  most  erroneous  and  exaggerated  data. 

These  objections  to  the  Suez  Canal  being,  it  appears  to  us, 
conclusive,  it  is  the  more  surprising  that  Lord  Palmerston  did 
not  simply  decline  to  offer  any  encouragement  to  English  capi- 
talists to  embark  their  money  in  an  undertaking  which  must  utterly 
fail  as  a  commercial  speculation.  By  declaring  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Government  was  founded  upon  mere  political 
jealousy,  and  thus  throwing  down  the  gauntlet,  he  has  invited 
the  opposition  of  France  and  other  nations  to  all  future  schemes 
in  which  British  capital  may  be  usefully  employed,  or  which 
may  prove  advantageous  to  British  interests.  Additional  bitter- 
ness is  thus  added  to  that  antagonism  and  to  those  dangerous 
intrignes  and  struggles  for  influence  that  have  so  long  disgraced 
tbe  diplomacy  of  England  as  well  as  that  of  other  Powers  in  the 
East.  We  insist  the  more  strongly  upon  this,  because  there  are 
other  schemes  of  the  utmost  imjK>rtance  to  England  already 
before  the  Porte,  and  to  be  hereafter  brought  forward,  which  will 
now  have  to  contend  against  the  avowed  as  well  as  secret  hostility 
of  France  and  other  states,  naturally  stimulated  and  excited  by 
tins  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

It  being  admitted  that  no  shortening  of  the  time  by  Suez  can 
be  effected  after  the  completion  of  the  rail  way  from  Alexandria  to 
die  Red  Sea,  except  by  the  improved  construction  of  steamers, 
and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  days  being  the  average  length  of  the 
voyage  to  India  by  this  route,  let  us  inquire  what  advantages  are 
offered  by  that  through  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  known  as  *the  Euphrates  Valley  Route.'  A  company 
for  carrying  it  into  effect,  represented  by  a  chairman,  directors, 
and  the  usual  appendages,  has  already  been  formed,  a  firtnan  for 
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the  ocmstructioD  of  a  railway  upon  certain  coaditions  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Sultan,  the  Turkish  GoTemmeiit  offers  a 
guarantee  of  six  per  cent  upon  the  capital  expended,  and  all  that 
now  p^nains  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  neceasary  maney — not  die 
least  important  consideration  in  an  undertaking  of  this  nature. 
The  claimts  of  this  route  to  public  support  have  been  put  Sorwvd 
and  advocated  in  a  memoir  of  considerable  pretensions  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Andrew,  Chairman  of  the  Scinde  Railway  and  of  the 
European  and  Indian  Junction  Telegraph,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
posed Euphrates  Valley  Railway.  This  publication  has  been 
compiled  from  various  sources,  and  shows  no  personal  or  prac- 
tical acquaintance  whatever  with  the  country  to  be  traversod,  its 
resources  and  its  inhabitants.  The  plan  proposed  is — to  com- 
mence by  a  railway  from  a  harbour  to  be  constructed  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  at  Suedia,  the  ancient  Sel^icia,  to  Kalah  Jaber,  a 
small  Arab  settlement  on  the  Euphrates ;  that  river  is  then  to 
be  navigated  by  small  steamers  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  be  in  oorrespondence  with  sea-going  vessels  running 
from  Bussora  to  Bombay  or  Kurrachee.  The  river  navigatioa 
is  hereafter  to  be  replaced  by  a  railway,  to  be  extended  in  sec- 
tions along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  through  Mesopotamia. 
The  imperial  Finnan  authorises,  we  believe,  the  immediate  coo- 
struction  of  the  first  section  of  the  railway  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Euphrates,  limiting  for  the  piie&aftt  the  guarantee 
of  six  per  cent,  interest  to  that  part  of  the  undertakuag  only. 
The  concession  is  for  ninety-nine  years,  after  which  period  the 
railway  becomes  the  property  of  the  Ottoman  Government.  The 
construction  upon  similar  terms  of  the  remaoming  sections  is  to 
depend  upon  the  success  of  the  first.  The  country  between 
Suedia  and  Kalah  Jaber  has  been  surveyed  by  Sir  John  McNeil, 
and  approximate  estimates  have  been  made  both  for  the  railway 
and  the  harbour.  The  plans  proposed  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  and  ibr  the  futune  completion  ^  the  railroad  are 
based  upon  the  examination  of  the  Mesopotamian  rivers  and  die 
QDuntry  they  water,  made  by  General  Ghesney  tuad  other  dBcen 
engaged  in  the  Euphrates  expedition. 

The  route  to  India  by  the  Euphrates  is  no  new  route.  It  was 
frequented  by  merchants  up  to  the  sixteenth  centary,  before  the 
voyage  round  the  Cape  became  the  most  secnre  and  economieal 
to  the  far  East.  The  dangers  and  privations  of  the  joumey, 
the  depredations  and  cruelties  of  the  wild  Arab  tribes,  the  intole- 
rance and  jealousy  of  the  Turkish  rulers,  the  desolate  regions 
once  thickly  inhabited  and  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  the  fr^fwniog  shapeless  ruiDS 
upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  marking  the  earl^At  seats  of 
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hmnaii  civiUzatioB,  and  Tenfjing,  to  the  veriest  tittle,  tbe  pri>- 
pbeciet  of  God's  judgmeats,  have  been  described  by  Italian  aad 
Esi^lish  meichaats,  whose  simple  yet  engaging  narratives  may  be 
fonnd  in  the  collections  of  Purchaa  and  of  Ray.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  a  fleet  of  boats  was  actually  maintained  at 
Bir,  on  the  Euphrates,  for  the  use  of  British  traders.  A  con- 
siderable commerce  was  thea  carried  on  by  land  between  Europe 
and  Nordiem  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  India,  chiefly  in  Eastern 
commodities  of  small  bulk  and  great  value,  much  sought  after 
and  esteemed  in  European  markets,  such  as  jewels,  pearls,  rich 
bnocades,  silks,  qiices,  incense,  and  various  substances  used  in 
medicine  and  chemistry.  Aleppo,  Mosul,  Baghdad,  and  Bussora 
were  then  populous  and  prosperous  cities,  the  emporia  of  trade, 
and  each  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  manuiacture  or  produce. 
But  the  open  country  between  them,  although  containing  a  larger 
popolation,  and  being,  ip  parts,  far  better  cultivated  tlian  it  now 
IS,  seesis  to  have  been  scarcely  more  secure  than  at  the  preeent 
day.  The  desert,  scoured  by  marauding  Bedouins,  had  to  h^ 
crossed — black-mail  was  levied  upon  caravans,  and  upon  boats 
and  rafts  descending  the  rivers,  if  they  were  not  plundered,  by  the 
Arab  and  Turcoman  chiefs.  The  whole  journey  to  India  and 
back,  perhaps  lasting  several  years,  was  a  series  of  adventures 
and  escapes,  which  furnished  on  the  return  of  the  traveller  endless 
stories  for  ready  listeners,  and  rendered  him  a  man  of  note  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  Such  journeys  were  rarely  repeated ;  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  were  too  great. 

The  trade  of  the  East  once  drawn  into  a  new  channel — that 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— -the  banks  of  the  Eluphrates  and 
Tigris  were  deserted  by  European  merchants  and  trade,  and  the 
ckies  npoQ  them  last  fell  into  decay.  Plague  and  misgovemment 
completed  their  ruin.  Baghdad  has  lost  nearly  all  its  commerce, 
aid  £cHir-fifths  of  its  inhabitants ;  Bussora  is  a  mere  heap  of  ruins, 
inhabited  by  a  few  starving  Arab  families  ;  Mosul  has  become  a 
imall  town,  without  the  remembrance  of  the  manufacture  which 
once  rendered  its  name  celebrated ;  Aleppo,  from  its  nearness  to 
the  sea  and  from  being  the  depot  whence  the  large  Arab  tribes  in 
the  Syrian  desert  are  supplied,  still  retains  something  of  its  ancient 
posperity.  An  English  factory,  as  the  trading  establishments  in 
the  East  were  once  called,  long  flourished  there.  Shakspeare 
alludes  to  the  city  as  one  frequented  by  Englishmen : — 

*  Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  of  the  Tiger.' 

The  factory  was  dosed,  with  others  in  various  parts  of  Turkey, 
#n  the  extinction  of  the  Levant  Company.  This  Company  had 
been  founded  under  a  royal  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1582, 
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granting  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  the  dominions  of 
the  Grand  Signor  to  Edward  Oshome,  alderman,  and  Richard 
Stapers,  merchant,  *  in  consideration  that  they,  her  M"**  faithful 
subjects,  by  their  adventure  and  Industrie,  and  to  their  great  costes 
and  chargies,  traveled  and  caused  trouble  taken,  as  well  by  secret 
and  good  meanes  as  by  dangerous  waies  and  passagies,  to  set 
open  a  trade  into  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  not  heartofore  in  the 
memory  of  man  known  to  be  followed  by  any  of  this  nation.' 
According  to  the  annual  trade  returns,  commerce  in  Northern 
Syria  appears  to  be  so  rapidly  reviving,  that  Aleppo  promises  to 
become  once  more  a  very  flourishing  and  important  city.  Its 
present  port  on  the  Mediterranean  is  Alexandretta  or  Iscanderoon, 
a  small  hamlet  with  a  few  warehouses,  and  the  ruins  of  extensive 
buildings,  formerly  belonging  to  the  European  factories.  It  has  no 
harbour ;  but  a  bay  of  some  extent,  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds,  affords  capacious  and  secure  anchorage  for  the  largest  fleet 
Although  this  is  the  only  safe  port  on  the  dangerous  coast  of  Syria, 
the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  owing  to  a  small  marsh 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  has  deterred 
Europeans  and  others  from  settling  there.  A  little  labour,  judi- 
ciously employed,  would  drain  the  stagnant  water  and  check  the 
fever.  Plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose,  and  even  the 
necessary  funds  have  been  found ;  but,  as  usual  in  Turkey,  the 
marsh  still  remains. 

The  caravan  track  from  Alexandretta  to  the  interior  crosses  a 
lofty  and  precipitous  range  of  mountains.  This  range,  ending 
abruptly  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  of  the  bay,  completely 
cuts  off  this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  district  and  city  of  Aleppo. 
It  may  be  considered  as  impracticable  for  a  railway.  The  sea 
terminus  of  the  proposed  new  route  must,  therefore,  be  sought 
elsewhere,  and  Suedia  has  been  selected  as  the  most  favourable 
spot.  The  Orontes,  after  flowing  by  the  ancient  city  of  Antioch, 
here  finds  an  outlet  into  the  Mediterranean.  A  valley  dividing 
the  great  range  of  Lebanon  thus  affords  easy  access  to  the  very 
heart  of  northern  Syria,  Between  Aleppo  and  the  spot  where 
the  river  turns  suddenly  to  the  west  to  seek  the  sea,  there  is  an 
undulating  country  offering  no  serious  difficulties  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway. 

The  advantages  of  the  position  of  Seleucia  as  a  port  for  the 
commerce  of  northern  and  central  Syria  had  not  escaped  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  The  populous  and  powerful  city  of 
Antioch  alone  demanded  a  safe  refuge  for  her  galleys  employed  in 
commerce  and  war.  The  remains  of  an  extensive  mole,  aqueducts, 
and  deep  channels  for  draining  cut  through  the  living  rock,  still 
testify  to  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
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harbour  and  of  works  for  the  salubrity  and  convenience  of  the 
place.  The  small  plain,  formed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty 
mountains,  in  which  Seleucia  stood,  is  one  of  singular  beauty. 
The  river  enters  it  through  a  narrow  defile,  after  winding  beneath 
the  grores  and  waterfalls  of  Daphne.  The  declivities  of  the  hills 
are  clothed  with  orange  and  lemon  trees.  Fruits,  from  the  west  and 
the  east,  have  been  successfully  cultivated  at  different  elevations  on 
the  mountain-sides.  The  climate  is  more  temperate  and  equable 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Syria,  and  Suedia  has  been  recommended 
as  a  healthy  retreat  to  invalids  from  Europe  and  India.  The 
malaria  which  appears  to  linger  in  some  parts  of  the  valley  would 
disappear  before  proper  draining  and  cultivation. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  port,  by  its  position  of  so  much 
importance  and  so  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  should  have 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  and  finally  altogether  aban- 
doned. The  harbour  once  closed,  the  open  roadstead  afforded 
no  protection  to  shipping,  and,  with  the  departure  of  commerce, 
the  city  was  desertin].  When  in  1834  it  was  determined  to  fit 
out  an  expedition  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  Euphrates 
for  steam-navigation,  Suedia  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  disem- 
barication,  on  account  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  valley  of  the 
Oiontes  for  the  transport  of  heavy  materials  across  the  country 
from  the  sea  to  the  river. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  are  so  much  relied  upon  by  the 
projectors  of  ^  the  Euphrates  Valley  route '  as  furnishing  arguments 
and  data  in  favour  of  their  scheme,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  sum 
them  up  in  a  few  words.  It  was  undertaken,  as  it  is  well  known, 
upon  the  report  and  urgent  recommendation  of  General  (then 
Cdooel)  Chesney,  an  artillery  officer  of  considerable  abilities  and 
enterprise.  He  had  himself,  with  remarkable  resolution  and 
energy,  examined  the  course  of  the  {Euphrates  and  its  confluents, 
and  the  country  through  which  they  flow,  at  a  time  when  to 
travel  alone  and  unprotected  amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  those 
regions  was  a  work  of  no  small  peril  and  hardship.  The  scheme 
he  proposed  for  navigating  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  by  steam 
was  warmly  taken  up  by  King  William  IV.,  and  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  having  recommended  its  adoption,  a  vote 
of  money  was  given  towards  its  accomplishment.  After  con- 
tending with  the  usual  difficulties  and  Intrigues,  Lord  Ponsonby, 
then  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  able  to  obtain 
firom  Sultan  Mahmoud  a  firman  authorising  the  presence  of 
English  steamers  on  the  rivers. 

Colonel  Chesney,  accompanied  by  several  able  and  experienced 
officers  in  his  Majesty's  service  and  in  that  of  the  East  India 
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Company,  which  was  associated  ia  the  undertaking,*  diMmbarieed 
at  Soedia  with  two  iron  steamers,  oonstracted  fb»  river  navigaCion 
upon  the  best  plan  of  the  daj  by  Laird  and  Qk,  of  lirinposL 
These  vessels  were  in  pieces,  and  engineers  were  sent  to  pot  them 
together  on  the  rrrer.  The  work  was  accompUsbed  with  less  diff- 
culty  than  might  hare  been  anticipated,  thowgh  wMt  the  loas  of 
eight  men  by  fever.  Bir,  or  Birijik,  a  sasaii  tami  yemarinhte 
for  a  fine  castle  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  fienry  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  caravans  trading  with  the  interior  okms 
the  river,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  expedi- 
tion.   The  Euphrates  is  there  a  broad  and  deep  stream. 

The  steamers  possessed  none  o£  those  improvementa  wbidi 
experience  and  science  have  since  introdcccd  intte  the  cod- 
stmction  of  similar  vessds.  They  lacked  the  necessary  vpeedf 
they  drew  too  much  water,  and  hod  other  defects.  The  dtft- 
culties  and  obstacles  experienced  by  the  ^  Euphrates '  md 
^Tigris' — foe  so  were  the  vessels  named — in  deacemHng  tbe 
stream  were  far  greater  than  had  been  fovese^k  Sandbanks, 
want  of  sufficient  water,  and  rapids  over  ledges  ot  locks  and 
massive  stone  dams,  built  for  pmrposes  of  irrigatioa^  impeded 
Uieir  progress,  and  exposed  them  to  occasional  dangci;  The 
'  Tigris '  in  the  early  pwrt  of  the  descent  ibaadered  during  one  of 
those  violent  storms  of  wind  not  uncommon  in  spring  is  Meao- 
potamia.  Many  valuable  lives,  as  well  as  the  veasei  and  its 
ceotents,  were  lost  by  this  unfortunate  accident  The  ^  Enphiates ' 
at  length  reached  Bussora,  and  thus  established  the  practtcaUE^ 
o£  navigating  the  river  from  Bir  to  the  sea. 

This  attempt  not  having  been  consideted  satiafactoiy  as 
establishing  the  navigability  of  tbe  Euphrates  for  ai^  prac^dcal 
purpose,  the  Government  declined  to  take  any  further  part  in 
tbe  expedition,,  withdrew  the  officevs  in  the  Kill's  service^  and 
gave    over    the  steamer  to   the   East   India  Company.      The 

*  AmoDffst  them  were  General,  then  Captain,  Estcourt,  who  died  A^Intiat- 
Oeneral  of  the  Army  in  the  Crimea;  Lient.  Fitajjoanes,  of  the  Boyai  Navy,  aa 
officer  who  onked  to  an  eminent  degree  the  fine  qnalitiea  of  a  Britiah  aaii«r,  md 
who  renounced  profesuosal  advancement  to  join  the  ill-&ted  expedition  ander 
Sir  John  Franklin,  in  which  he  perished ;  and  Capt.  H.  Blosse  Lynch,  of  the  IndSan 
navy.  Mr.  Christian  Raesam,  a  native  of  Mosul,  and  now  Biidrii  Yke-Coiiarf 
in  that  town,  acted  aa  interpreter,  and  rendered  valuable  aervicea  in  astahljahkig 
relations  with  the  Arabs.  Mr.  Alexander  Hector,  a  f^tlenan  who  had  alrea^ 
shown  the  adventurous  spirit  of  a  British  merchant  m  ascending  the  Niger  wim 
Lander,  aceonpanied  the  expedition  with  a  view  to  aBceHaki  how  fior  a 
could  he  established  with  the  Arabs,  and  what  the  resources  of  tbe  aountiy  i 
he.  The  result  of  his  observations  was  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  1 
at  Baghdad,  the  firBt  to  open  a  direct  trade  witii  England.  These  pmneers  of 
commerce  and  civ iliiation  deserve,  at  ail  time8>  honourable  mention* 
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Directors  appointed  Otptain  Ljnch  to  its  command,  and  sent 
oat  tlire«  sew  iron  Tessels  Toond  the  Cape  to  be  pot  together  at 
Batsorsk  They  were  not  in  most  respects  better  adapted  to  river 
wiT^ation  than  those  preriousl j  employed. 

Colonel  Chesney  vndertook  the  task  of  drawing  np  a  narrative 
of  the  expedition,  and  its  appearance  was  expected  with  interest 
both  by  men  of  science  and  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
many  questions,  political  and  cotmnercial,  involved  in  the  prac^ 
ticabilicy  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mesopotamian  rivers.  After 
a  May  of  some  years  the  first  two  volumes  were  published  in 
1850.  Altbo«gh  musnally  bnlky,  even  for  works  of  this 
cfaATMrter,  they  scarcely  touched  npon  the  history  and  results 
of  the  expedition,  which  were  reserved  for  two  other  volumes. 
Tkey  contain  a  history  of  the  ancient  world  in  general,  specula^ 
tkoDS  upon  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  dissertations  upon 
tlie  geography  of  all  Asia,  and  commentaries  upon  the  military 
op^mtions  ^f  the  ancients,  compiled^  it  would  seem,  from 
Lenpriere's  Cksncid  Dictionary,  well-known  gazetteers,  Bryant's 
Mythology,  and  other  popular  works  of  Uiat  nature,  repeating 
^ev  long-exploded  errors^  and  exaggerating  their  absurdest 
Ihtcirics.  As  an  instance  amongst  very  many  of  the  extraor- 
^iansy  want  of  knowledge  which  this  work  displays,  rendiering 
it  of  no  vidue  even  as  a  work  of  reference,  we  will  quote  the 
descripiioo  of  the  two  great  Mohammedan  sects : — 

*  The  sword  of  Mohammed,'  observes  Colonel  Chesney,  ^  was  not  to 
be  suecessfuliy  resistsd,  and  the  new  doctrines  were  received  in  the 
divided  forms  now  known  as  Sunnie  and  Shiah.  After  a  protracted 
contest  the  former  sect  (that  of  the  Arabs)  was  established  in  the 
CMtem  provinces,  and  the  latter  la  Persia  Proper.  77U  Sunnie  belief 
m  thai  there  m  one  immortal  Ood^  whose  wonrks  are  without  beginning 
or  swd,  mmd  thmt  he  will  be  visible  to  the  mmU  of  the  blessed;  whilst  the 
Skwmhs  deny  the  wtmertaHty  of  the  soul^  emd  maintain  that  the  eo^ 
eaneSent  prineipks  ef  Zoroaster  will  for  ever  eontend/or  the  mastery* 
—woL  i.  p.  85. 

It  is  not  surprising  thsct  the  work  was  only  saved  from  total 
wpetessness  and  consequent  fkiliire  by  some  interesting  maps.  Its 
success,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  induce  its  author  to  publish 
Hie  remaining  volumes,  consequently  the  history  of  the  Euphrates 
expedition  has  yet  to  be  told. 

The  ascent  of  the  river — by  far  the  most  important  result 
q£  the  expedition — was  undertsdcen  in  1840,  under  the  anspcces 
ml  the  East  India  Company,  by  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  C.  I>. 
Gampfoell,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
skilful  officers  in  that  admirable  service.  He  was  well  qualified* 
for  such  an  enterprise  by  his  judgment,  his  amiable  character, 
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and  the  tact  he  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  people  of  the 
country.  Obstacles  of  a  very  formidable  nature  had,  however, 
to  be  encountered.  One  vessel  sank  after  striking  upon  a  rock, 
but  was  raised  by  the  exertions  and  admirable  management 
of  Captain  Campbell,  Nearly  two  months  were  consumed  in 
dragging  the  steamers  over  the  shallows  and  rocks,  and  through 
the  rapids,  and  in  overcoming  other  difficulties,  before  thej 
reached  Belis,  where  they  remained  until  the  next  season. 

The  principal  results  achieved  by  the  expedition  when  under 
the  control  of  the  East  India  Company  were — the  navigation  of 
the  Tigris  to  within  about  thirty  miles  of  Mosul,  and  of  the 
Seglowiyah,  or  canal,  now  closed,  uniting  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  near  Baghdad,  by  Captain  Lynch ;  and  that  of  the  river 
Karoon  and  of  the  great  canal,  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Emperor  Valerian  during  his  captivity,  nearly  as  far  as 
Shushter,  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  Persian  province  of  Khn- 
zistan,  of  the  Bamishere,  or  second  outlet  of  the  united  rivers  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Susiana,  from  Mohammerah  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  of  the  Hie,  a  branch  of  the  Tigris,  connecting  the  two 
rivers  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  by  Captain  Selby,  These 
results  were  no  doubt  of  considerable  importance  as  indicating 
new  outlets  for  British  commercial  enterprise,  and  as  establishing 
the  practicability  of  bringing  this  part  of  Asia  into  direct  steam 
communication  with  the  sea.  But  the  Indian  government  did 
not  consider  that  the  advantages  of  maintaining  a  steam  fleet 
on  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris  were  such  as  to  justify  the  expense. 
Three  steamers  were  consequently  transferred  to  the  Indus.  The 
fourth,  for  a  long  time  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jones — 
a  most  able  and  zealous  officer,  now  the  Company's  political 
resident  at  Bushire— -continued,  until  our  recent  operations  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  against  Mohammerah,  to  perform  periodical 
voyages  between  Baghdad  and  Bussora,  more  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  our  privilege  to  navigate  the  rivers  and  of  main- 
taining our  influence  in  Western  Asia  than  of  transporting  an 
occasional  mail  from  India,  or  specie,  and  other  cargo  of  value,  but 
of  small  bulk,  belonging  to  foreign  and  native  merchants  trading 
in  those  parts,*  During  the  war  with  Persia  other  vessels  were 
placed  on  the  rivers,  and  have  not  yet,  we  presume,  been 
removed. 

*  Captain  Jones,  during  the  period  of  his  command,  not  only  continued  to 
explore  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  their  confluents,  but  also  the  countries 
which  they  water.  His  admirable  maps  and  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Bombay  afford  much  precise  and  important  infonnatioB 
.upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  regions  of  liie  globe.  His  carefbl  and  beantifnUT 
executed  surveys  of  the  sites  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  of  other  ancient 
dtiesy  have  been  published  by  the  East  India  Company^ 

Since 
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Since  the  Euphrates  expedition  first  explored  the  two  great 
rivers  of  Mesopotamia  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in 
their  beds,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  their  course  before 
uniting  at  Koma«  The  Euphrates  below  Hillah,  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon,  has  almost  lost  itself  in  vast  marshes,  through 
irhich,  according  to  a  letter  lately  published  in  *  The  Times ' 
from  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger,  who  accompanied  Sir  James 
Outram  during  the  Persian  campaign,  no  passage  even  for 
vessels  of  small  draught  now  exists.  Owing  to  utter  neglect 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  have  gradually  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  annoal  floods.  Its  waters  are  deserting  their  old  channel, 
and  are  forming  once  more  those  vast  Chaldsean  swamps  de- 
scribed by  ancient  geographers.  This  negligence  in  maintain- 
ing the  embankments  of  the  rivers  is  of  comparatively  modern 
^te,  and  may  be  attributed,  like  many  other  evils  in  Turkey,  to 
the  centralisation  of  government  introduced  by  Sultan  Mahmoud. 
Under  the  old  system,  when  the  pashas  or  governors  were  invested 
with  almost  unlimited  authority,  and  were  not  only  responsible 
for,  bnt  interested  in,  the  prosperity  of  the  provinces  committed 
to  their  charge,  the  Arab  tribes  were  conopelled  to  keep  up  the 
emhankments  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  south  of  Mesopo- 
tamia is  inhabited  by  many  small  tribes  usually  under  subjection  to 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Montefik,  living  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  or 
^ted  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  in  the  desert  to 
the  west  of  Bussora.  The  Montefik,  therefore,  were  responsible 
for  the  good  repair  of  the  embankments  in  a  large  district.  It  is 
related  of  one  of  their  former  chiefs  that,  having  succeeded  very 
joung  to  his  office,  some  of  the  dependent  tribes  sought  to  throw 
off  his  authority.  Amongst  other  acts  of  insubordination,  they 
refused  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  to  them  of  keeping  up  the 
nver  banks.  The  chief  himself  marched  against  them  to  enforce 
obedience.  Having  summoned  one  of  their  sheikhs  to  his  tent 
pitched  on  the  Tigris,  he  asked  why  the  usual  measures  had  not 
been  taken  to  maintain  the  embankments.  An  insolent  answer, 
reflecting  upon  his  youth,  having  been  returned,  he  ordered  his 
followers  to  commence  the  works  at  once,  and  to  use  the  sheikh 
^  the  first  pile.  He  was  seized  and  driven,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  stake,  head-foremost  into  the  mud  I  This  example  had  the 
desired  efiect  as  long  as  the  Montefik  had  charge  of  the  rivers. 
In  the  present  state  of  provincial  misgovemment,  and  absence  of 
responsibility,  no  step  whatever  is  taken  to  keep  any  public 
^ork  in  repair  in  Turkey.  Even  the  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
i^oantains,  and  caravanserais,  built  and  endowed  by  former  sultans 
^  by  private  munificence,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
<^pital,  have  fallen  into  utter  decay. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  a  passage  may  still  be  found  through 
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the  marshes  below  Hillah  for  vessels  of  light  draught.  If  sot, 
the  Seglowijah  canal  might  be  again  opened  at  a  small  expense ; 
steamers  could  then  enter  the  Tigris  near  Baghdad,  below  whM^ 
city  there  are  at  present  no  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  ^le 
river.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  established  thaX  ^ 
rivers  may  be  navigated,  by  steamers  from  about  the  Imtitade  fli 
Aleppo  to  the  sea.  Availing  themselves,  in  the  first  plaoe^  of 
this  outlet,  the  projectors  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  route  pn^ose 
to  construct  at  once  a  harbour  at  Suedia,*  and  a  railway  boat  it 
to  Kalah  Jaber,  from  whence  steamers  will  convey  mails,  paoseo- 
gers,  and,  we  presume,  merchandize,  to  Bossora,  seagoing  Tessds 
performing  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  India. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  plan  is  feasible  u/;<?n  certain  condUiom, 
We  are  willing  to  accept  on  the  subject  the  evidence  of  Captaa 
Campbell,  by  far  the  most  trustworthy  in  Mr.  Andrew's  Menhir  :^» 

^  The  physical  difficulties/  says  he,  *  were  indeed  formidable  to  stes 
navigation  in  its  in&ncy ;  but,  I  may  ask,  where  is  there  now  difficahj 
in  obtaining  boats  to  run  a  speed  of  12  to  13  knots  an  hour,  and  drawing* 
not  more  than  two  feet  water  ?  Such  boats  are  to  be  seen  every  day  oa 
the  Thames,  and  with  them  the  Euphrates  can  be  navigated  from  end 
to  end.  Skill  and  experience  and  a  little  outlay  will  remove  mauf 
difficulties  which  our  ignorance  of  the  localities  and  set  of  the  current 
made  us  regard  as  very  formidable;  and  the  fact  that  a  sufficient 
volume  of  water  always  finds  a  vent,  without  anything  like  the  p^ls 
of  the  iron  gates  of  the  Danube,  will  show  that  there  is  no  reallj^ 
serious  or  insurmountable  obstruction  to  be  overcome/ — p.  43. 

There  remain,  however,  three  questions  to  be  determined 
before  the  undertaking  can  be  recommended  to  capitalists  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  viz.  the  certainty  of  its  ensuring  a  regular 
and  speedy  communication  with  India,  the  probability  of  its  being 
remunerative,  and  the  amount  of  risk  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country.  Upon  these  points  very  consider- 
able doubts  must  be  entertained  by  any  person  competent  to 
form  a  trustworthy  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and,  if  these  doubts 
cannot  be  cleared  up,  the  capital  necessary  for  executing  the 
enterprise  will  scarcely  be  forthcoming,  unless,  indeed,  a  valid 
guarantee  of  interest  can  be  assured  to  the  shareholders.  We 
have  little  faith  in  Mr.  Andrew's  memoir.  It  is  so  full  of 
exaggerated  statements,  for  the  most  part  so  palpably  inaccurate, 
that  they  give  to  the  scheme  the  character  of  a  *  bubble,'  which 
it  may  not  deserve.t 

*  It  is  stated  that  the  Turkish  goTerament  have  undertaken  the  coostnictkHi  of 
the  harbour  if  the  capital  for  the  railway  can  be  rused. 

t  For  instance,  in  the  prospectus  of  the  proposed  company  it  was  stated  thtt 
the  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Jaber  Castle  by  the  railway  would  be 
80  miles.  It  is  found,  on  actual  measurement,  to  be  150,  or  within  10  auke  of 
double  the  distance  originally  estimated.  We  suspect  that  most  of  Mr.  Andivw's 
calculations  are  of  the  same  Talne,  and  may  safely  he  doubled. 

The 
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The  entire  distance  by  the  proposed  route  between  London 
nd  Kurrachee  is  calculated  at  4715  miles  :  the  time  for  the  per- 
[MTHMuaee  of  the  journey  at  15  days  18  hours.*  When  a  direct 
ailway  through  central  Europe  to  Vienna,  and  a  prolongation 
roaa  thence  to  Constantinople  or  to  a  port  on  the  Archipelago, 
fe  opened,  the  journey  as  far  as  Suedia  might  perhaps  be  per- 
onned  in  the  time  assigned  to  it  in  this  calculation,  viz.  8  days 
ind  12  hours.f  The  distance  between  Suedia  and  Kalah  Jaber 
8  put  down  at  100  miles:  the  surreys  make  it  150.  That 
'fDin  Kalah  Jaber  to  Bussora  by  the  river  is  stated  to  be  715 
niles,  and  is  to  be  performed  in  3  days  and  3  hours.  From  the 
r^y  tortvous  course  of  the  river  it  is  probable  that  950  miles 
nriU  be  found  more  nearly  the  truth,  and  that  three  days  and 
ihree  hovrs  would  be  very  far  from  an  average  vojrage.f  It  is 
possible  that,  during  the  period  of  the  highest  floods  in  May 
IT  early  in  Jiwe,  steamers  properly  constructed  might  occasionally 
lescend  the  river  in  that  time.  But  the  return  voyage,  under  the 
moat  favourable  circumstances,  could  rarely  be  made  in  less  than 
ox  or  seven  days.  At  other  times  of  the  year,  when  the  river  had 
resnmed  its  ordinary  level,  great  caution  would  be  required  on 
scconnt  of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  and  steamers  would 
leldom  venture  to  |NK>ceed  at  night.  Judging  from  the  experience 
derived  during  the  navi^tion  of  the  Tigris  for  some  years  past, 
Dot  less  than  seven  days  could  be  fairly  taken  as  the  average  of  the 
de9cetti,and  this  would  probably  prove  somewhat  below  the  truth  ;§^ 
the  ascent  would  employ  about  double  the  time.  The  voyage  from^ 
Bussora  to  Kurrachee,  calculated  at  1000  miles,  is  to  be  performed 
in  4  days.  Let  us  assume  5,  and  add  altogether  one  week  to 
Mr.  Andrew's  calculation ;  taking  the  average  journey  out  by 
the  Euphrates  Rxmte,  when  completed  according  to  the  pre- 
lent  plans  of  the  projectors,  at  22  days,  and  the  return  at  26, 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  13  days  out  and  9  days  home  upon 
the  Sues  voyage— *a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  and  one  quite 
jostifyiog  evory  effort  to  open  this  route  if  practicable. 

*  Mr.  Andrew's  Memoir,  p.  70.  Accordiog  to  General  Chesnev  4973  miles  and 
ISidm. 

t  Mr.  Andrew  allows  only  fortv-eight  hours  by  rail  between  London  and  Trieste, 
(mt  does  not  condescend  to  specify  the  route. 
X  Colond  Cbesnev  ('  Expedition/  vol.  i.  ch.  3)  gives,  as  well  as  we  can  calcu- 
lus distances,  which  are  recorded  in  detail,  937^  miles  from  Kalah  Jaber  to 
ion,  and  999{  to  the  mouth  of  the  river — showing  the  gross  misstatements  in 
Andrew's  Memoir :  unpardonable,  as  his  principal  authority,  Ck>lonel  Cbesney, 
lished  him  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 
§  Daring  tiie  autumn  months,  when  the  Danube  is  low,  the  voyage  between 
'i  and  Galatz  by  steamers  of  considerable  speed  is  rarely  performed  in  less 
five  days,  the  distance  being  about  850  miles :  the  body  of  water  is  consider- 
ly  lareer  than  that  of  iht  Euphrates,  and  there  is  only  one  serious  obstruction. 
It  of  the  rapids  at  the  Iron  Gates.  ^  r 
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It  must  be  borae  in  mind  that  in  making  this  calculation  i 
assume  the  Euphrates  to  be  navigable  the  whole  distance,  withol 
change  of  vessels  or  other  causes  of  delay,  and  that  the  steamd 
employed  are  expressly  constructed  for  speed  and  for  the  transmi 
sion  of  mails.  Whether  steam-tugs,  towing  large  flat-boltomj 
boats  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods,  as  proposj 
by  Mr.  Andrew,  could  descend  and  ascend  the  river  in  the  sai| 
time,  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 

In  considering  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  undertaki^ 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  especial 
the  Euphrates,  traverse  a  region  which,  in  its  present  conditid 
offers  fewer  openings  and  advantages  for  traffic  than  perhaps  a| 
other  in  the  world.  It  has  a  very  scant  population ;  the  niunen^ 
towns  alluded  to  in  the  prospectus  of  the  proposed  Company,  wi 
the  exception  of  Baghdad  and  Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  exist  only  in  t 
imagination  of  Mr.  Andrew,  or  are  mere  Arab  settlements,  too  p^ 
to  maintain  even  the  smallest  trade.  It  contains  no  mines  and  | 
forests  ;*  only  a  strip  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  can  now! 
cultivated,  and  there  are  not  even  sufficient  hands  to  sow  this  sw 
The  Euphrates  presents  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  great  rii 
running  during  its  entire  course,  from  the  mountains  of  Armd 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  countries  still  enjojdng  those  natij 
advantages  and  resources  which  once  rendered  them  the  ricll 
and  most  productive  of  the  world,  without  having  one  towi 
any  importance  on  its  banks.  Doubtless  the  time  may  cc 
when  good  government  and  civilized  enterprise  may  restore  to  1 
region  its  early  prosperity — when  an  abundant  and  indnstri 
population  may  again  till  the  soil — when  the  canals,  whose 
serted  beds  and  lofty  banks  still  fret  the  face  of  the  land  as  it^ 
with  a  network,  may  again  carry  moisture  to  the  thirsty  pla 
All  these  changes  may  take  place,  but  there  is  little  hope  of 
in  our  generation  witnessing  them.  Experience  has  hitherto  sh 
that  it  is  easier  to  people  a  new  counti^  than  to  restore  life  tc 
old  one,  as  it  has  proved  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  back  comm 
to  a  channel  which  it  has  once  deserted.  For  various  reas<Mis 
countries  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  offer  greater 
stacles  to  their  regeneration  than  perhaps  any  other.  Man 
those  obstacles  are  physical ;  but  the  greater  part,  and  not 
least  difficult  to  overcome,  are  political.  The  Turkish  Gov 
ment  can  scarcely  maintain  its  authority  over  populations  wi 
a  short  distance  of  the  capital — over  the  inhabitants  of  Kurdi 
and  Albania  it  is  only  upheld  by  the  presence  of  a  coosidei 


♦  We  are  speaking  of  the  region  traversed  by  the  Euphrates  in  the  low© 
of  its  coarse  where  nayigable.  The  mountains  of  Armenia  abound  in  "v^ 
mines.  ^  . 
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military  force.  It  cannot  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  Porte 
liould  exercise  much  control  over  wild  tribes  which  have  the 
lesert  behind  them  as  a  safe  place  of  refuge,  beyond  the  reach  of 
fDch  troops  as  can  be  sent  against  them. 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  after  those  rivers  leave 
{be  monntainous  region  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  are  inhabited 
bj  Arab  tribes,  which   may  be  divided  into   two  classes — the 
Bomades  of  the  Desert,  or  Bedouins,  who  have  no  fixed  place 
of  residence,  but  lead  their  flocks  over  a  vast  tract  of  country, 
each  tribe  having,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  own  pastures ;  and  the 
sedentary  or  agricultural  tribes,  who    live  sometimes  in  tents, 
sometimes  in  rude  huts,   but  rarely  leave  their  own  districts. 
The  first  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  but  are  entirely  dependent  for 
subsistence  upon  their  sheep  and  camels,  and  upon  contributions 
raised  from  the  sedentary  tribes,  and  such  towns  and  villages 
bordering  upon  the  Desert  as  are  willing  to  seek  immunity  from 
their  marauding  attacks  by  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  in 
money  or  in  kind.     Some,  encamping  near  the  tracks  followed 
by  caravans  of  traders  or  pilgrims,  levy  black-mail  upon  them. 
The  means  of  subsistence   obtained   by  plundering   travellers 
and  villages  must,  of  course,  be  very  precarious,  and  no  tribe 
could  depend  entirely  upon  them.      The  common  notion  that 
the  Bedouins  *  live  by  plunder '  is  a  somewhat  absurd  one.     The 
'  ghazoa,'   or  marauding  expedition,    affords   them   excitement, 
and  they  engage  in  it  as  a  knight  would  have  joined  a  foray  in 
the  middle  ages.     They  are  continually  attacking  and  plunder- 
ing one  another;  and  as  the  relative  strength  of  the  tribes  is 
constantly  varying  from  internal  dissensions,  and  the  consequent 
desertion   of  families,    and   from  other   causes,  the   results   of 
these  expeditions  are  generally  in  the  end  pretty  well  balanced. 
One  tribe  which  has  carried  off  the  flocks  of  its  neighbour  fre- 
quently, a  few  months  afterwards,  not  only  loses  the  fruits  of 
its  victory,  but  its  own  sheep  into  the  bargain.     The  *  ghazou  * 
is  the  natural  condition  of  the  Bedouin.     It  is  the  theme  of 
his  poetry,  the  subject  of  his  talk.      He  thinks  of  little  else. 
All  his  wits  are  occupied  in  devising  schemes  for  surprising 
his  enemy  and  carrying  off  the  spoil.     But  he  must  have  bread 
to  eat,  clothes  to  put  on,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
barley  for  his  mare.     He  thus  becomes  dependent  upon  those 
who  cultivate  the  soil  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and  who 
obtain  supplies  from  the  towns  where  merchants  have  their  stores. 
This  dependence  upon  the  villages  for  food  and  clothing  furnishes 
the  sole  means  the  Turkish  Government  now  has  of  keeping 
the  Bedouins  in  check,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  only  induce- 
ment held  out  to  the  wandering  Arabs  of  trading  and  turning  to 
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some  account  the  produce  of  their  sheep  and  camds.  Were  I 
not  for  the  necessity  thus  imposed  upon  him  of  visitiDg  thj 
villages,  and  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  their  inhalnl 
ants,  the  Bedouin  would  be  content  to  wander  over  the  vM 
expanse  of  the  wilderness,  and  would  never  approach  a  pe^ 
manent  habitation  except  in  search  of  adventure  and  plandec 
Had  the  Turkish  Government  sufficient  foresight  and  skill  M 
take  full  advantage  of  this  forced  intercoorse  between  the  wa» 
dering  tribes  and  the  settled  population,  it  couM  soon  eatablisi 
a  control  over  the  former,  aixi  compel  them  to  renounce  tbosi 
predatory  habits  which  are  reducing  to  a  naked  desert  tone  q( 
the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire.  With  a  pn^per  system, 
executed  with  vigour  on  all  the  confines  of  Arabia,  the  Bedouins 
could  soon  be  starved  into  submission.  Hitherto  the  Turks 
have  made  no  progress  whatever  in  governing  the  Arabs.  The 
country  exposed  to  their  ravages  is  daily  becoming  nore  iasecure, 
and  is,  of  course,  gradually  being  deserted  by  its  peaceful  in- 
habitants. It  would  take  nearly  half  a  century  to  repair  the 
mischief  produced  by  neglect  and  misgovemment  in  a  few 
months. 

The  agricultural  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  also  divided  into  tribes.  Like  the  nomades,  they  are  gene- 
rally at  war  amongst  themselves,  plunder  one  another,  lery 
black-mail  on  caravans  and  travellers,  and,  with  few  eze^ 
tions,  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  They 
cultivate  sufficient  com,  barley,  and  millet  for  their  immediate 
use,  and  to  supply  the  Bedouins,  who  are  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  food.  Their  wants  are  almost  as  few 
as  those  of  the  wanderers  of  the  desert.  Their  dress  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  consists  of  little  more  than  a  long  linen  or  cotton 
shirt,  a  black  or  striped  cloak,  generally  of  camels*  hair,  and  a 
kerchief,  called  a  *  keffieh,'  of  coloured  cotton,  mixed  with  a  few 
threads  of  silk,  thrown  over  the  head,  and  held  in  its  place  by  a 
band  of  twisted  wool.  Of  these  articles  the  shirt  and  keffiek  are 
BOW  generally  of  European  manufacture.  Formerly  they  were 
made  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Baghdad ;  but  steam-machinery 
has  supplanted  the  work  of  hands  even  in  the  remotest  p«rts  of 
the  East.  Still  the  native  articles,  being  richer  in  material  and 
more  durable,  are  preferred  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the 
additional  price.  Some  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  wear 
robes  of  European  cotton  prints  and  silks,  and  there  is  a  certain 
demand  amongst  the  tribes  for  cutlery  and  hardware. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  flow,  it  is  evident  that 
there  would  be  no  sufficient  local  trade  or  traffic  to  maintain  a  large 
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cstaUuhment  of  steam-vetaeU  on  the  rirers,  much  letv  a  ndlway 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  is  assumed  by  the 
pn^edoTS  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  route  that  the  execution  of 
their  scheme  wonld  tend  to  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
commence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  the  case,  but  we 
T«ry  much  question  whether  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  under- 
tiiing  remuneratire  even  for  fifty  years  to  come.  Population  is 
wiatmg ;  that  which  exisu  is  decreasing,  not  increasing,  and  wc 
•ee  no  prospect  of  a  change. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  its  extra* 
ordinary  productiveness  as  described  by  Herodotus  and  the  ancient 
?^og»pbers,  depended  entirely  upon  a  vast  and  complicated 
tjttem  of  irrigation,  carried  out  with  unexampled  skill  and  labour. 
Tbe  two  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  furnished  remarkable  faci- 
litiei  for  rendering  this  system  as  perfect  as  possible.  De- 
•cendiog  from  the  high  lands  of  Armenia,  they  are  subject  to  a 
I*nodical  rise  in  their  waters  from  the  spring  rains  and  the  melting 
of  the  winter  snows.  The  Euphrates  has  its  source  in  the 
>|orthem  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  is  already  a  considerable 
nver  before  it  issues  into  the  low  country,  where  it  receives  only 
«»e  stream  of  any  importance,  the  Khabour  (the  Chebar  of  th« 
Jewish  captivi^),  which  is  fed  by  springs  rising  in  the  plains. 
*o« Tigris,  on  the  other  hand^  comes  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  same  mountain  region,  and  is  nourished  during  the  whole 
f**^  of  its  coarse  to  Koma  by  many  large  rivers  descend- 
j*?  from  the  western  declivities  of  the  great  chain  forming  the 
fcandny  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  Consequently  the  peri- 
Jjfical  rise  of  the  Tigris  precedes  by  six  weeks  or  two  months 
^  of  tbe  EAipfarates.  Availing  themselves  of  these  advan- 
^^  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  connected  the  two  rivers 
(^her  by  a  series  of  canals,  which,  like  great  arteries,  threw 
^  umomerable  veins,  giving  life  to  the  soil,  and  spreading 
'^'^ty  over  the  face  of  tbe  land.  Two  navigable  canals  were, 
Jwtover,  dog  parallri  to  the  rivers,  one  to  the  west  of  the 
^opkiittt,  the  other  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris.  These  were  con- 
■*^^  with  the  parent  streams  by  a  vast  number  of  watcr- 
^^^^^  intersecting  in  every  direction  the  intervening  plain. 
^^  for  nearly  six  months,  wben  the  burning  sun  scorches 
■P  Ae  life-bioodof  every  green  thing,  abundant  moisture  was 
P^>«|*d  over  tbe  thirsty  soil.  A  system  of  irrigation  so  ex- 
^^"^0,  and  requiring  such  constant  supervision  and  care,  could 
J8|y  be  maintained  by  the  labour  of  a  dense  and  industrious  popu- 
™Mi.  As  tbat  population  decreased,  when  the  Arab  and  Turco- 
^^  hordes  swept  over  the  devoted  plains,  the  canals  and  water- 
*«ncs  were  first  neglected,  and  finally  abandoned.     Their  beds 
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were  soon  choked  up  by  the  moving  sand.  Now  nothing  remains 
of  them  but  the  huge  embankments,  looming  like  distant  hills 
across  the  yellow  wilderness,  alone  marking  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  human  skill  and  energy  hare  achieved  over  nature. 
As  the  rivers  have  deepened  their  beds  in  some  places,  and  deserted 
them  in  pthers,  since  the  canals  were  closed,  it  would  require 
the  labour  and  capital  of  a  thriving  and  laborious  people  to 
open  them  once  more.  Such  a  population  will  scarcely  exist  in 
Mesopotamia  before  the  expiration  of  the  ninety-nine  years 
granted  to  the  projector^  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  privilege. 

But  the  Bedouin^,  it  is  asserted,  are  to  be  supplied  by  the 
railway,  and  steamers  on  the  rivers.  From  commerce  with  them 
the  profits  to  be  expected  from  the  Euphrates  Valley  route  are 
partly  to  be  derived.  Let  us  inquire  what  may  be  the  extent  and 
what  the  habits  and  wants  of  these  tribes — whether  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  projectors  of  the 
scheme  ? 

There  are  two  great  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  to  be 
traversed  by  the  proposed  railway — the  Anayzeh  and  the  Shammar. 
The  former  occupy  the  Syrian  Desert  from  the  foot  o£  Taurus 
to  the  hills  of  Nedjd  in  Arabia — encroaching  on  the  one  side 
upon  the  settled  districts  of  Syria,  and  on  the  other  frequently 
passing  the  Euphrates.  The  Shammar  encamp  over  the  whole 
of  Mesopotamia,  from  the  mountains  to  the  marshes  near  Hillah 
— ^sometimes  crossing  the  two  rivers.  The  tribes  change  their 
pastures  according  to  the  season ;  in  the  winter  they  wander  to 
the  south,  in  the  summer  they  move  as  far  north  as  they  are  able. 
Thus  during  the  whole  of  the  year  the  greater  part  of  the  counlxy 
they  claim  as  their  own  is  altogether  uninhabited.  As  an  almost 
invariable  rule  they  are  at  enmity,  feuds  having  existed  from  tinae 
immemorial  between  them :  they  consequently  live  in  a  continual 
state  of  warfare,  attacking  and  plundering  each  other,  though 
very  rarely  engaging  in  a  regular  campaign,  or  fighting  pitched 
battles.  Their  hostilities  consist  chiefly  of  marauding  expedi- 
tions. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  owing  to  internal  dis-- 
sensions  part  of  one  tribe  breaks  off  from  the  rest  and  goes  over 
to  the  enemy — the  most  inveterate  feuds  being  not  uncommonly 
those  which  arise  between  members  of  the  same  tribe.  Neithcar 
the  Anayzeh  nor  the  Shammar  are  ever  united  under  one  chief^ 
but  are  both  divided  into  a  large  number  of  branches^  eacrh 
having  its  own  sheikh.  Even  these  branches  are  often  at  wan 
This  want  of  union  exists  in  all  clans,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  in  describing  the  Kurds  and  other  nomades  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  weakness.     Unlike 
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tboie  tribes,  however,  the  Bedouins  arc  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Porte,  and,  in  their  inaccessible  deserts,  can  defy  its  in- 
triffaes  and  its  power* 

The  form  of  government  of  the  wandering  Arabs — ^if  govern- 
ment it  can  be  called — renders  the  prospect  of  ever  bringing 
them  completely  under  subjection  extremely  remote.  It  is  very 
rare  that  a  race,  accustomed  from  the  earliest  period  to  a  life  of 
entire  independence — subject  to  no  control,  except  such  as  the 
laws  of  self-preservation  and  of  society  even  in  its  most  primi- 
tive form  must  impose  upon  all  who  live  together — can  ever 
be  reconciled  to  the  restraints  and  sacrifices  of  civilized  life. 
Amongst  the  Bedouins  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  of  perfect 
liberty  and  equality  is  protected  and  encouraged  by  customs  and 
laws  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  is  nourished  by  their  peculiar 
mode  of  life  and  the  nature  of  the  country  they  inhabit  They 
hire  hitherto  resisted  all  temptation  to  abandon  their  hard  and 
abstemious  existence,  and  live  to  this  day  as  they  lived  when 
^y  robbed  Job  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  when  they  counted 
^  patriarchs  amongst  them.  The  extreme  foresight  and  wisdom 
(^played  in  many  of  their  laws  and  customs,  all  devised  for 
Ae  preservation  of  this  freedom  and  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
equality,  as  well  as  the  nobleness  of  their  character  in  many 
respects,  and  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  their  language,  rem^ove 
^  Bedouins  altogether  from  the  category  of  the  savage  tribes 
of  America  or  Central  Africa.  They  present  the  highest  type 
of  the  pare  pastoral  life. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  their  self-imposed  laws  for  the 
i^^tenance  of  their  liberty  is  that  which  forbids  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  military  and  political  authority  in  one  chief.  Amongst 
the  real  Bedouins,  the  commander  in  war  is  distinct  from  the 
Sheikh  who  heads  the  tribe  in  peace.  The  former  is  called  the 
*  '^Syd ;'  his  office  is  hereditary,  and  his  authority  is  recognised  as 
supreme  the  moment  the  tribe  is  led  against  the  enemy,  but  ceases 
as  soon  as  war  is  at  an  end.  The  Agydship  may  descend  even 
^  a  child ;  and  Burckhardt  relates  how  an  orphan,  so  young  that 
bis  sister  guided  the  camel  on  which  he  sat,  headed  a  great  tribe 
of  Nedjd  in  a  successful  campaign.  In  this  instance  the  boy 
bad  shown  his  spirit  by  refusing  to  sit  behind  his  sister,  the 
test  that  the  Arabs  considered  it  necessary  to  apply  before  they 
determined  whether  he  was  worthy  to  assume  the  commanoL 
Bj  the  institution  of  this  divided  authority  between  the  Agyd 
^  the  Sheikh,  a  salutary  check  is  placed  upon  the  latter,  and 
^  great  danger  to  liberty,  the  union  of  military  with  political 
power,  is  avoided ;  at  the  same  time  no  encouragement  is  held 
out-  to  a  chief  to  engage   his  tribe  in  feuds  and  wars,  as  he 
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can  derire  no  personal  advantage  from  them,  except  hit   sham 
of  booty. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  a  chief  obtaining  arbi- 
trary power,  or  usurping  an  authority  which  might  interfere 
with  the  complete  independence  of  any  one  member  of  the 
tribe.  He  has  really  very  little  control  over  those  who,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  acknowledge  his  rank,  and  submit  to  a 
certain  extent  to  his  commands.  Those  who  follow  him  do  so 
of  their  own  will.  He  cannot  compel  them  to  obey  his  cn^en. 
If  he  becomes  unpopular,  or  attempts  to  interfere  with  those 
about  him,  he  is  simply  left  to  himself.  When  the  time  comes 
for  changing  the  encampment,  they  allow  him  to  depart  alone, 
or  they  strike  their  tents  without  consulting  him  and  seek  other 
pastures.  A  sheikh,  therefore,  can  only  maintain  his  influence 
by  superior  abilities  and  courage,  and  by  carefully  attending  to 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  his  followers.  He  has  little  real 
power  under  any  circumstances,  and  is  bound  to  consolt  the 
elders  and  minor  chiefe  of  the  tribes  under  him  upon  every  occa- 
sion of  importance.  Burckhardt  observes,  that  ^  it  is  a  custom 
among  Bedouins,  when  a  party  of  them,  with  their  sheikh, 
visit  any  neighbouring  town,  to  express  great  deference  towanis 
him,  representing  themselves  as  being  completely  under  his  con- 
trol. This  they  do  that  the  governor  of  the  town  with  whom  tbenr 
have  to  treat  may  be  inspir^  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  sheikh  s 
great  power  and  autknity — an  opinion  which  often  causes  more 
favourable  terms  to  be  granted  than  the  Bedouins  could  otherwise 
have  obtained.  But  as  soon  as  the  party  returns  to  the  Desert 
the  mask  is  thrown  off,  and  the  sheikh  mixes  again  with  tiie 
crowd  of  his  people,  not  venturing  even  to  scold  any  of  then 
without  exposing  himself  to   a  reproachful   and    vituperative 

Neither  tax  nor  contribution  is  paid  to  the  sheikh ;  on  tfie 
contrary,  he  is  expected  to  maintain  the  honour  and  character  of 
tlie  tribe  by  receiving  and  entertaining  its  guests,  maintaining  the 

C>or,  and  distributing  presents  with  liberality  amongst  his  fol- 
wers.  His  decisions  in  case  of  dispute  are  only  looked  npon  as 
advice,  and  are  obeyed  or  not  as  it  may  suit  the  parties  affected. 
He  has  no  power  of  enforcing  his  judgment,  or  of  inflicting  any 
punishment  upon  a  wrongdoer,  but  usually  an  Arab  condemneil 
by  him  submits  of  his  own  accord.  Each  tribe  has  its  cadi^  or 
judge,  an  oflSce  hereditary  in  families,  who  may  be  appealed  to 
in  all  instances;  his  decisioi»  are  held  to  be  just  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law,  and  are  almost  always  implicitly  obeyed,  the 
ofiender  being  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  yield.  They 
consist  of  the  infliction  of  fines  in  camels,  sheep,  or  money  ; 
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corpcNnl  pnnisbnicnt,  or  tbat  of  death,  as  an  act  of  the  law, 
«s  distingidsbed  from  rerenge,  being  unknown  amongst  the 
Bedooins. 

It  wonld  be  difficnlt  to  devise  a  system  of  divided  anthoritj 
better  calculated  than  that  we  have  described  to  maintain  amongst 
&  rode  people  a  perfect  state  of  independence  and  liberty,  which, 
howerer,  unless  controlled  by  some  well-devised  checks,  might 
•oon  degenerate  into  anarchy,  leading  to  the  display  of  every  evil 
ptssiott.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  checks,  and 
one,  probably,  of  the  very  highest  antiquity,  is  the  *Thar,*  or 
blood-revenge — the  customs  relating  to  which  go  far  to  prevent 
■ot  only  acts  of  personal  violence,  but  those  feuds  which,  if 
unrestrained,  would  lead  to  the  extermination  of  wild  tribes 
•eknowledging  no  control.  This  terrible  institution  renders  the 
nott  inveterate  war  amongst  the  Arabs  almost  bloodless,  and  acts 
M  only  as  a  constant  restraint  upon  those  who,  influenced  by 
>Bger  or  avarice,  might  raise  their  hands  against  their  fellow 
tt^  bat  places  every  member  of  a  tribe  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  his  family,  who  become  responsible  with  their  lives 
for  the  blood  shed  by  their  relative  It  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
Uw  of  ^  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  which  at  first 
*>ght  wonld  appear  so  cruel  and  vindictive  as  to  be  scarcely  ,tole- 
able  in  any  condition  of  society.  To  its  enforcement,  however, 
*e  Bedouin  tribes  probably  owe  their  very  existence,  and  there 
tt  perhaps  no  institution  amongst  them  which  better  displays  the 
••g»cily  of  those  who  legislated  for  the  free  children  of  the  wil- 
iemen.     The  law  of  *  Thar  *  is  thus  defined  by  Bnrckhardt  :— 

'The  '^Thar''  rests  with  the  khamtej  or  fifth  generation,  those  only 
leaving  a  right  to  revenge  a  slain  parent  whose  fourth  lineal  ascendant 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  fourth  lineal  ascendant  of  the  person  slain ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  only  those  male  kindred  of  the  homicide  are 
^le  to  pay  with  their  own  for  the  blood  shed  whose  fourth  lineal  is  at 
^  lame  time  the  fourth  lineal  ascendant  of  the  hooiicide.  The  present 
generation  is  thus  comprised  within  the  number  of  the  khomse.  The 
^Msl  desoendants  of  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  revenge  at  the  mo- 
Mit  of  the  mamlaughter  inherit  the  right  from  their  parents.  The 
nght  to  b&ood-revenge  Is  never  lost ;  it  descends  on  both  sides  to  the 
wsstgeMMtioD.' 

The  law  extends  to  accidental  homicide  as  well  as  to  murder. 
The  price  of  blood  is  fixed  by  ancient  custom,  vaxying  in  the 
different  tribes,  and  may  be  accepted  in  compensation ;  but  if 
refused  the  law  is  inexorable,  and  the  relations  within  the  ad- 
mitted degree  may  take  their  revenge  at  any  time  that  they  may 
find  the  opportunity.  The  homicide  and  those  within  the  khomse 
in  this  case  nsually  leave  the  encampment  and  seek  refuge  with 

another 
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another  tribe,  three  days  and  four  hours  being  allowed  to  them, 
before  pursuit  can  be  made.  Amongst  the  Anayzeh  the  blood  of 
one  of  the  tribe  is  valued  at  fifty  she  camels,  one  deloul  (or 
riding  camel),  a  mare,  a  black  slave,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  a  gun. 
These  are  given  to  the  nearest  relation  of  the  person  slain,  at 
the  door  of  whose  tent  the  homicide  kills  one  of  the  camels  to 
show  that  the  blood  between  them  is  washed  out.  The  friends 
of  both  then  feast  upon  the  flesh,  and  the  ceremony  is  completed 
by  the  homicide  walking  through  the  encampment  with  a  white 
handkerchief  tied  to  the  end  of  his  lance  to  announce  to  all  that 
he  is  free  from  blood. 

Even  in  war  the  same  law  exists,  and  when  in  battle  a  man 
falls,  the  price  of  blood  is  required  from  the  person  who  is 
known  to  have  killed  him.  The  mode  of  detecting  the  homicide, 
and  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  blood-money,  its  amount,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  *  Thar,'  are  regulated  by  many 
singular  and  interesting  customs,  differing  amongst  the  various 
tribes  of  the  desert,  all  probably  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  all 
tending  to  the  same  end,  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

The  *  Dakheel '  is  another  institution  devised  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  probably  no  less  ancient  than  the  ^  Thar.* 
The  law  of  *  Dakheel '  is,  that  if  a  person  in  any  actual  danger 
from  another  can  touch  a  third  Arab,  though  he  be  the  aggressor  s 
nearest  relation,  or  even  anything  which  he  holds  in  his  hands,  or 
with  which  his  body  or  clothes  may  be  in  contact,  or  if  he  can 
hit  him  with  a  stone  or  club,  or  if  he  can  reach  him  by  spitting 
at  him,  crying  out  at  the  same  time  '  I  am  thy  protected,'  the 
person  so  addressed  is  bound  to  defend  him.  The  same  protec- 
tion is  granted  to  those  who  have  eaten  or  slept  under  the  tent  of 
an  Arab,  or  have  broken  bread  with  him.  Amongst  the  great 
tribes  of  the  desert  the  law  of  *  Dakheel '  is  religiously  re- 
spected. To  infringe  it,  under  any  circumstances,  and  to  be- 
tray a  guest,  brings  dishonour  not  only  upon  the  guilty  indi- 
vidual, but  upon  the  tribe  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  from 
which  he  is  consequently  often  expelled.  Many  instances  could 
be  related  of  the  noble  generosity  and  courage  displayed  by 
Bedouins  in  protecting  those  who  had  sought  refuge  in  their  tents 
from  powerful  neighbours.  In  former  days  even  Turkish  go- 
vernors respected  a  custom  to  the  observance  of  which  they  fre- 
quently owed  their  own  safety,  as  they  constantly  took  refuge 
amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert  from  the  jealous  suspidon 
and  wrath  of  the  Sultan.  Contact  with  Turks  and  Egyptiaa» 
has,  however,  corrupted  the  morality  of  many  Arab  tribes,  and 
some  of  the  Bedouins  deserve  the  reproach  of  having  broken 
the  ^  Dakheel.'     In  some  tribes  in  the  south  of  Babylonia  it  is  the 

custom 
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castom  for  an  Arab  to  cut  with  a  knife  his  mark  upon  the  stick 
ol  a  traveller  whom  he  desires  to  protect,  frequently  after  having 
first  robbed  him.  The  stick  so  notched  will  ser\'e  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  bearer  as  long  as  he  continues  in  the  same  tribe,  and 
even  on  some  occasions  if  he  should  find  himself  in  another  in 
friendly  alliance  with  it 

The  institutions  we  have  described  prevent  the  Bedouins  from 
being  a  bloodthirsty  race.  Wars  have  been  frequently  waged  for 
years  amongst  tribes  with  little  bloodshed,  not  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  men  being  slain  on  both  sides.  Their  arms  are  not 
indeed  such  as  would  cause  much  slaughter.  Few  real  Be- 
dooins  use  guns ;  they  usually  fight  with  the  sword  and  spear, 
which  they  consider  weapons  truly  fit  for  warriors.  The  seden- 
tary Arabs,  and  some  of  the  nomade  tribes  inhabiting  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  however,  have  matchlocks,  and  the  use  of  fire-arms 
is  gradually  increasing. 

In  the  *  ghazou,'  or  predatory  expedition,  life  is  seldom  lost. 
If,  when  attacking  an  encampment,  or  driving  off  the  camels 
of  a  tribe,  a  Bedouin  is  seized,  he  is  deprived  of  his  clothes, 
arms,  and  mare  or  dromedary,  and,  having  been  captured  in 
what  is  considered  an  act  of  lawful  warfare,  is  released  and 
allowed  to  rejoin  his  friends.  When  an  Arab  is  pursued  by 
an  enemy  and  his  life  is  in  danger,  he  can  save  it  by  addressing 
the  words  of  the  '  Dakheel '  to  his  pursuer,  who  would  then 
only  take  his  property.  Whilst  the  *  ghazou  *  is  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  knight-errantry,  a  curious  distinction  is  made 
between  robbery  and  theft  To  rob  an  enemy  by  stealth  is 
considered  honourable,  though  he  who  is  taken  in  the  act  is 
not  released  as  when  captured  in  the  ^  ghazou,'  but  is  exposed  to 
levere  punishment,  and  only  obtains  his  liberty  by  paying  a 
ransom.  To  thieve — that  is,  to  pilfer  property  in  the  tents  of 
friends,  after  having  eaten  with  a  man  and  enjoyed  his  hospi- 
tality— is  considered  mean  and  unworthy  of  a  Bedouin,  and  one 
who  had  been  detected  would  be  scouted  by  the  best  tribes. 
The  habit,  however,  is  not  now  rare  amongst  them ;  they 
bave  learnt  it  in  their  intercourse  with  Turks  and  Europeans, 
but  they  generally  confine  themselves  to  stealing  from  strangers. 
Their  mode  of  robbing  an  encampment  is  very  singular. 
The  herds  or  mares  of  a  hostile  tribe  are  usually  the  objects 
of  these  expeditions.  Young  men,  who  have  no  establish- 
ment and  are  without  a  horse  or  camel,  generally  resort  to 
this  mode  of  obtaining  the  property  necessary  to  a  Bedouin 
who  is  about  to  start  in  life.  Several  Arabs  unite  for  the 
purpose,  and  start  together  on  foot,  frequently  travelling  many 
days*  journey  to  reach  the  encampment  they  have  selected  for 
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their  operations.  They  usually  proceed  at  night,  concealing 
themselves  during  the  day  to  avoid  the  horsemen  of  the  enemy, 
who  are  generally  roaming  about  on  the  watch  for  such  visitors. 
If  Arabs  are  found  on  foot  at  a  distance  from  their  tents,  they 
are  seized,  without  further  evidence,  as  *  haremys,'  or  robbers, 
and  treated  as  if  detected  in  the  act  of  robbing.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  near  to  the  object  of  their  journey,  they  carefolly 
hide  themselves  until  the  next  night  As  soon  as  the  people  of 
the  encampment  are  believed  to  be  asleep,  three  of  the  robbers 
advance  with  great  caution  to  the  tents,  leaving  their  companions 
at  a  short  distance,  ready  to  receive  and  drive  off  the  booty. 
One  of  the  three  crawls  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  imitates 
with  great  skill  the  howling  of  a  jackal ;  the  fierce  dogs  immedi- 
ately rush  together  to  the  side  from  whence  comes  the  noise, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  encampment  unprotected.  The  Arab 
either  keeps  them  to  the  spot  by  contmuing  to  imitate  the 
jackal,  or,  gradually  retreating,  leads  them  to  as  great  a  distance 
as  possible.  His  companions  signal  out  a  tent  before  which 
camels  are  kneeling.  One  steals  to  the  entrance  and  stands 
over  it  with  his  club,  ready  to  fell  the  owner  should  he,  in  case 
of  alarm,  attempt  to  issue  from  it ;  the  other,  with  a  kmfe,  cuts 
the  rope  by  which  each  camel,  at  night,  has  one  of  its  fore*legs 
doubled  up  and  tied  to  prevent  its  escaping.  Having  released 
all  the  animals,  he  leads  one  away :  the  others,  as  is  their  cus- 
tom, follow.  The  broad,  soft  foot  of  the  camel  falls  noise- 
lessly on  the  ground.  No  sound  disturbs  the  sleepers  but  the 
howling  of  the  jackal  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  faithfully  defending  their  charge.  The  Arabs  who 
are  lying  in  wait  drive  off  the  lx)oty  with  the  utmost  speed,  and 
next  morning  they  are  far  away  from  the  encampment.  In 
stealing  mares,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  remove  the  iron  chains 
and  padlocks  with  which  their  forefeet  are  always  bound  together. 
For  this  purpose  the  '  haremys'  carry  a  file.  When  released  it  is 
not  easy  to  lead  them  away  without  noise.  Once  dear  of  the 
encampment,  the  robbers  jump  on  their  backs,  and  are  soon  oat 
of  reach.  It  requires  great  skill  and  practice  to  steal  horses, 
and  good  mares,  which  are  usually  carefully  guarded  and  kept 
within  the  tents  of  their  owners,  are  rarely  taken. 

Should  a  robber  be  captured,  the  treatment  he  undergoes  is 
very  curious.  He  at  once  answers  the  summons  to  confess  the 
object  of  his  nocturnal  visit,  and  having  been  led  into  the  tent  of 
his  captor,  from  which  every  one  is  excluded  that  he  may  not 
obtain  the  ^  dakheel,'  his  hands  and  feet  are  bound.  The  peo|>le 
are  then  called  in,  and  he  is  compelled,  by  threats  of  severe  ill- 
treatment,  to  cry,  *  I  renounce  * — u  e,  the  privilege  of  *  dakheel ;  * 
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after  which,  for  the  whole  of  that  day,  he  can  no  longer  claim 
protection  from  any  person  present  A  hole,  like  a  shallow 
grare,  is  then  dog  in  a  comer  of  the  tent,  and  he  is  placed  in  it 
on  his  back,  bound  as  he  is.  Camel-saddles,  sacks  of  com,  and 
other  property  usually  found  in  a  Bedouin's  tent,  are  piled  over 
him  upon  poles  placed  across  the  hole,  leaving  a  small  i^perture 
aboTe  his  head,  through  which  he  can  breathe  and  obtain  the 
scanty  Donrishment  allowed  him  during  his  captivity. 

A  ransom  is  demanded  of  him,  and  he  is  kept  in  this  pain- 
ful confinement  until  he  can  procure  the  amount  or  can  secure 
the  ^  dakheel '  of  some  Arab,  who  is  then  under  the  obliga^ 
tioQ  of  releasing  him  and  of  restoring  him  to  his  tribe.  To 
obtain  his  liberty  through  the  latter  means,  rather  than  by  paying 
ransom,  which  he  will  resist  as  long  as  his  powers  of  endurance 
permit,  is  his  constant  endeavour,  whilst  the  owner  of  the  tent  is 
equally  watchful  to  prevent  him.  No  man  or  child  (unless  he 
be  the  captor's  own  son,  of  whom  the  prisoner  cannot  demand 
protection)  is  allowed  to  approach  him,  for  if  he  can  touch  any 
person,  even  by  spitting  upon  him,  or  if  he  receive  from  the  hands 
of  any  one  a  piece  of  bread,  he  immediately  becomes  his  *'  dakheel,' 
and  must  be  released.  His  friends  soon  hear  of  his  misfortune, 
and  try  every  stratagem  to  procure  his  liberty  without  paying  the 
required  ransom.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  that  related  by 
Bmrckhardt,  and  still  practised  amongst  the  Bedouin  tribes  of 
Nedjd.  A  female  relation  of  the  prisoner,  generally  his  mother 
or  sister,  visits  the  encampment  in  the  character  of  a  poor  guest. 
Having  ascertained  the  tent  in  which  he  is  confined,  she  creeps 
stealthily  to  it  in  the  night,  and,  finding  the  hole  in  which  he 
lies,  manages  to  place  the  end  of  a  ball  of  thread  in  his  mouth  or 
to  fasten  it  to  some  part  of  his  body  ;  then  winding  off  the  thread 
as  she  goes,  she  seeks  some  adjoining  tent,  and,  awakening  the 
owner,  places  the  ball  on  his  bosom,  saying,  ^  Look  on  me, 
by  the  love  thou  bearest  to  God  and  thy  own  self;  this  is  under 
thy  protection.'  The  Arab  at  once  comprehends  her  meaning. 
Guided  by  the  thread,  he  reaches  the  prisoner,  and  demands  him 
as  his  ^dakheel,'  showing  the  thread  which  unites  them.  The 
jx»bber  is  at  once  released,  is  treated  as  if  he  were  a  newly-arrived 
(neat,  and  is  suffered  to  depart  in  safety  to  his  tribe. 

No  disgrace  attaches  to  an  Arab  who  has  thus  been  captured 
treated  as  a  ^  haremy ;'  on  the  contrary,  he  is  proud  of  having 

lered  in  a  daring  and  honourable  exploit,  and  is  not  dis- 
ed  to  renew  the  attempt  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportu- 
offers. 

When  the  Bedouins  rob  travellers  and  cara\^,  they  never 
itonly  take  life^  unless  determined  resistance  is  attempted,  or 
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one  of  their  number  has  been  wounded  or  slaia  In  attack- 
ing they  advance  rapidly  upon  their  prey,  shaking  their  long 
lances  ornamented  with  ostrich  feathers,  and  shouting  theii 
war-cry*  This  is  done  to  frighten  their  victims ;  but  as  they 
draw  near  they  generally  check  their  mares  and  demand  the  pro- 
perty they  wish  to  seize  in  the  well-known  Bedouin  formula  of, 
♦  O  stranger,  my  uncle's  daughter  (i.  e.  my  wife)  is  cold  and 
requires  thy  cloak,'  or  as  the  case  may  be.  After  stripping  the 
traveller  of  everything  it  is  the  custom  amongst  the  best  Bedouins 
to  bestow  upon  him  an  old  cloak  or  shirt,  and  if  he  be  far  from 
any  encampment,  and  likely  to  perish  from  want  of  food  and  expo- 
sure, to  conduct  him  either  to  the  vicinity  of  tents  or  to  point  out 
to  him  a  track  which  leads  to  them.  An  exception  is,  however, 
made  in  their  treatment  of  Turks,  who  are  usually  slain  without 
mercy,  such  is  the  hatred  the  Bedouin  bears  to  the  race  by  which 
so  many  of  his  kindred  have  been  basely  betrayed. 

Notwithstanding  their  defects  and  vices,  arising  chiefly  from 
their  mode  of  life,  the  Bedouins  have  many  noble  qualities.  Bnrck- 
hardt,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  them,  observes, 
^  Whatever  preference  I  might  give  in  general  to  the  European 
character,  yet  I  was  soon  obliged  to  acknowledge,  on  seeing-  the 
Bedouins,  that,  with  all  their  faults,  they  were  one  of  the  noblest 
nations  with  which  I  ever  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted.'  They  may  be  accepted  as  representing  the  highest 
state  of  civilization  to  which  wandering  pastoral  tribes  can  attain, 
when  perfectly  free  and  uncontrolled,  except  by  immemorial 
customs  having  the  force  of  laws  only  by  common  consent.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  customs  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  ages.  They  were  not  the  result  of  any  formal  or 
definite  legislation,  nor  can  they  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom  or 
foresight  of  any  one  man.  They  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the 
mode  of  life  pursued  by  those  who  adopted  them,  and  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  country  they  inhabited.  That  the  virtues 
and  the  spirit  of  independence  and  freedom  they  foster  hare 
formed  a  race  capable  of  performing  great  deeds,  and  of  rising-  tc 
the  highest  heroism,  the  history  of  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs 
under  Mohammed  and  his  immediate  successors  fully  testifies,  a« 
the  history  of  the  Caliphs  equally  proves  that  they  are  inconsisteni 
with  settled  civilized  life.  Very  shortly  after  the  establishment  o 
the  Arabian  empire  the  division  again  took  place  betwe^i  tin 
sedentary  Arabs  and  the  Bedouins.  The  latter  returned  to  thei 
deserts  and  their  ancient  customs,  their  equality  and  their  liberty 
their  black  tents  and  their  camels.  Whilst  luxury  and  wealth  aooi 
corrupted  the  first,  and  ultimately  led  to  their  extinction  as  & 
'  independent  nation,  the  Bedouins  have  maintained  their  freed^Mi 

althoug 
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«hhoagh  subject  to  occasional  invasion  and  even  conquest,  and 
still  wander  through  the  wilderness,  retaining  unchanged  the 
manners  and  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  Arabs  will  ever  again  appear  as  a  conquering  race. 
Their  organization,  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  their  resources,  are 
not  such  as  to  render  them  now  formidable  to  civilized  nations. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century  they  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  leave  their  deserts  as  conquerors,  and  were  for  a  time  success- 
fid  against  the  ill-disciplined  Turkish  forces  then  opposed  to 
them.  Saoud,  the  founder  of  the  new  sect  of  the  Wahabys,  and 
his  descendants,  united  the  character  of  the  religious  reformer 
with  that  of  the  political  chief,  and  it  is  by  such  leaders  alone 
that  the  Arabs  can  be  brought  together  under  one  standard,  and 
be  induced  to  desert  their  wilds  for  the  sake  of  conquest.  If 
they  should  hereafter  again  attempt  to  invade  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  their  deserts,  it  will  be  under  some  religious  enthu- 
siast or  prophet 

The  Wahaby  chiefs  insisted  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  Bedouins,  as  part  of  the  law  of  Ma- 
hommed  which  had  been  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  the 
Turks  and  by  the  vices  of  settled  life.  They  displayed  the  same 
simplicity  in  their  dress  and  mode  of  living  as  the  humblest 
Arab.  They  would  neither  drink  coffee  nor  smoke  tobacco, 
because  every  artificial  stimulus  is  included  in  the  law  applied 
to  wine.  When  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  which  threatened  at 
one  time  to  spread  its  co^uests  not  only  over  the  whole  of 
Arabia,  but  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  wore  no  other  dress  than 
the  Arab  cloak  and  shirt,  possessed  no  property  but  their  mares 
and  camels,  and  waited  upon  the  poorest  guests  in  a  common 
black  tent.  Sustained  by  the  enthusiasm  and  reliance  of  religions 
reformers  and  martyrs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  new  sect,  com- 
prising some  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  Bedouin  tribes, 
should  have  been  for  some  time  successful.  But  they  soon  gave 
^way  even  before  the  troops  of  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha.  The 
victorious  expedition  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  into  the  centre 
of  Arabia,  and  the  still  more  formidable  danger  arising  from  the 
cxnrruption  of  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  by  the  gold  and  prcH 
mises  of  the  conquerors,  had  however  no  result  upon  the  tribes. 
The  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Wahabys  was  effectually 
eliecked,  but  the  Egyptian  soldiers  were  soon  compelled  to  retreat, 
«aid  the  Bedouins  were  again  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
tibeii  pastures. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  Arab  tribes,  there  is  little 
Imope  of  influencing  their  character  or  their  habits  by  under- 
takings like  railways  and  steam  navigation,  except  in  so  much 
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that  those  who  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  Emo^ 
peans  will  lose  modi  of  their  honesty  and  tmstworthiness,  bat 
will  not  r^ioonce  their  freedom  or  become  industrious  laboiuen. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  the  prospect  of  gain 
may  lead  them  to  bring  the  produce  of  their  flocks  ami  herds 
more  readil  j  to  a  mark^  and  to  increase  them  as  much  as  tiic 
resources  of  the  country  will  allow.  They  are  amongst  the  few 
races  of  the  earth  that  have  not  to  choose  between  civilization  aad 
ultimate  extermination.  Civilization  cannot  gradually  enoroadi 
upon  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  whilst  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary has  made  his  way  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
has  taught  with  more  or  less  success,  he  has  never  succeeded  in 
mixing  with  the  Bedouins.  They  wander  over  a  region  whidi, 
from  physical  causes,  can  be  inhabited  by  none  others  bat  men 
following  their  mode  of  life.  From  the  earliest  times  eveiy 
effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  subjection,  and  to  render 
their  haunts,  by  human  skill  and  labour,  fit  to  receive  a  settled 
population.  Canals  and  watercourses  were,  as  we  have  described, 
carried  as  far  into  the  Desert  as  human  ingauiity  could  devise ; 
aad  where  water  could  reach,  th^re  the  land  was  conquered.  But 
there  remained  beyond  a  vast  region  which  the  Bedouin  could  call 
his  own.  There  he  is  to  be  found  still  such  as  we  see  him  re- 
presented on  the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  riding  his  swift 
dromedary;  as  we  read  of  him  in  sacred  histoxy,  suddenly 
appearing  as  a  robber  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  and  as  suddenly  returning  to  his  wilds ;  and  as  he  defied 
the  Romans  and  disappeared  unharmed  before  their  well-trained 
legions  during  the  height  of  their  power :  he  remains  to  this  boor 
anchanged  in  his  manners,  his  language,  his  arms,  and  his  dress. 
It  is  this  unchangeableness  which  renders  the  Bedouin  so  interest- 
ing as.  a  study.  He  is  the  only  existing  liidc  between  the  earliest 
ages'of  mankind  and  the  present  time,  like  a  single  strange  animal 
connecting  the  actual  wwld  with  some  geologi^  period. 

There  are  other  Arabs  in  Mesopotamia  who  deserve  a  sboct 
notice,  the  inhabitants  of  the  marshes  formed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  near  their  junction.  Similar  tribes  appear  to  have 
dwelt  in  these  vast  swamps  from  the  earliest  period.  On  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  they  are  represented  as  they  are  found  to 
this  day,  living  in  tents  and  huts  on  small  islands  scarcely  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  surrounded  by  forests  of  rashes, 
moving  from  place  to  place  in  boats  constructed  of  reeds 
with  pitch  and  bitumen.  This  mode  of  life,  scarcely  baman, 
reduced  them  almost  to  the  condition  of  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Still  they  are  not  altogetiber  without  some  good  qualities.  Th^ 
affect  to  hold  sacred  the  person  and  property  of  a  guest,  and 
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to  a  certain  extent,  hospitable  like  all  Arabs.  In  one  of  tfie 
principal  tribes  the  greatest  insnlt  that  can  beofered  to  a  man  is  to 
sajof  him  '  that  he  has  sold  bread.'  Thej  are  almost  ezdnsivelj 
keepers  of  boffiJoes,  no  other  animal  being  able  to  lire  in  those 
desolate  swamps.  Enormoas  herds  of  these  animals  feed  upon 
the  rank  vegetation,  or  lie  during  the  heat  of  the  daj  in  the 
shallow  waters.  Their  milk  afiords  an  abundant  supply  of  butter, 
wiuch,  preserred  in  skins,  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  enables 
their  owners  to  procure  com  and  other  necessaries.  The  wants 
of  these  Arabs  are  very  few,  and  are  amply  supplied  by  pedlers 
from  Baghdad  or  Hillah,  who  wander  amongst  the  trib^  with 
their  stores.  The  commercial  prospects  amongst  such  people 
are  not  Tery  great 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  local  trade  and  traffic  which  are 
to  yield  a  profit  to  the  railway  depend  upon  sedentary  Arabs, 
who  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  cultivate  the  little  land  irri- 
gated   by  the  river  itself,*  and   have  very  few  wants,  and  of 
Bedouins  who  have  little  to  sell  and  need  little  to  buy — upon 
people  who  neither  engage  in  trade  nor  have  the  least  occasion  for 
moving  from  place  to  place.  The  trade  and  traffic  between  Europe 
and  India  must,  therefore,  support  the  undertaking.     It  has  been 
calculated  that  it  would  cost  40/.  to  transport  a  ton  of  merchan- 
dise by  this  route.    Whether  such  would  be  the  case  it  is  difficult 
to  say ;  but  we  are  convinced  that,  putting  aside  the  question  of 
tnmsshipment,  the  expense  of  transit,  if  the  railway  is  to  pay 
six  per  cent,  would  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  merchant  from  send- 
ing his  goods  by  it.      As  to  the  annual  passengers  to  India, 
their  nurnb^  is   so   small,  as  compared  with  what  would  be 
required  to  render  the  railway  profitable,  that  we  can  scarcely 
take    them    into    consideration.       Moreover,  we  much  doubt 
whether,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  travellers  would  be 
inclined  to  expose  themselves  to  the  intolerable  heat,  and  to  the 
risk  and  inconvenience  of  a  voyage  down  the  Ekiphrates  or  Tigris 
m  small  steamers  or  flat-bottomed  boats,  when  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  could  be  crossed  in  a  few  hours  by  rail,  aikl  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  be  performed  in  steam- vessels  as  commodious  as 
kannmn  ingenuity  can  render  them.     In  the  winter  season  a  tra- 
9«Uer,  to  whom  the  saving  of  four  or  five  dajrs  would  be  of  import- 
asioe,  might  choose  the  Euphrates  Valley  route,  and  the  company 
nugbt  perhaps  calculate  upon  having  a  part  of  the  mails.     This 
•oliCary  traveller  and  the  post-bogs,  together  with  the  limited  pro- 

*  General  Chemey  is  reported  to  have  stated  to  the  British  AssoeiatioB  at 
I>BbIxii,  on  the  authonty  ot  Mr.  Bassam,  that  *  100,000  cameMoads  of  cotton  are 
Ijing  at  Mosul  for  want  of  means  of  transport'    This  is  a  most  palpable 
fgenmioo ;  perii^s  three '  nongMs '  have  sti|^  into  the  refott  by  adstak^ 
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duce  of  the  country,  and  the  few  bales  of  goods  required  bj  the 
Arabs  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  would,  we  suspect,  constitute  for 
years  to  come  the  only  traffic  to  supjwrt  a  larjfi^e  steam-establish- 
ment on  the  Euphrates,  or  a  railway  through  Mesopotamia. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  practicability  of 
the  Euphrates  route,  and  the  possibility  of  its  yielding  sufficient 
returns  to  render  it  a  desirable  commercial  undertaking,  bow  far 
can  the  Turkish  Government  enforce  its  authority  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  company's  property  or  that  intrusted  to  their  care  ? 
We  have  shown  that  throughout  nearly  its  entire  course  the 
railway  would  pass  through  a  country  inhabited  by  tribes  inde- 
pendent of  the  control  of  the  Porte,  except  when  awed  by  the 
presence  of  a  military  force.  The  only  part  of  the  line  beyond 
their  reach  would  be  that  between  the  sea  and  Aleppo.  Neither 
the  Bedouins  nor  the  agricultural  Arabs  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  would  view  with  favour  the  construction  of  a  railway, 
or  the  execution  of  any  other  enterprise,  if  they  suspected  that 
it  would  tend  to  the  loss  of  their  independence,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hated  rule  of  the  Turks. 

The  projectors  of  the  railway  talk  with  great  confidence  of 
the  facility  of  securing  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Arab 
sheikhs  by  kind  treatment  and  suitable  presents,  and  they  qaote 
many  instances  from  the  works  of  modem  travellers  of  the 
honesty  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Bedouin  who  has  eaten  your 
bread  and  pledged  his  word.  We  have  stated  that  the  true 
Bedouin  possesses  these  virtues  to  a  remarkable  extent,  but,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  duration  of  a  sheikh's  authority  is  so 
uncertain  that  his  protection  would  be  of  little  permanent  A^ue. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  with  Bedouins  that  the  Euphrates  Railway 
Company  will  always  have  to  deal.  The  semi-nomade  trib^ 
occupying  the  banks  of  the  river  are  for  the  most  part  the  very 
reverse  of  the  desert  Arabs.  They  are  treacherous,  deceitful,  and 
greedy  of  gain.  They  have  none  of  those  fine  feelings  of  hononrj 
that  distinguish  the  true  Bedouin,  and  no  dependence  can  bel 
placed  upon  their  word,  even  after  the  most  solemn  engagements. 
To  enjoy  anything  like  complete  security  it  would  be  nece^Rirv! 
to  subsidise  almost  every  chief  and  sheikh — and  their  name  is 
Region — in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  desert  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Syria,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  probability  i$ 
that  their  demands  would  increase  as  they  became  better  acH 
quainted  with  European  gold.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  indeedj 
how  far  contact  with  Europeans  may  influence  the  character  oj 
the  Bedouins.  Experience  shows  that  those  tribes  whicbi  faav< 
had  much  intercourse  with  Franks  and  with  the  settlements  o 
Syria  have  lost  much  of  their  honesty  and  their  trustworthiness 
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and  have  become  grasping  and  false.  Steamers  on  the  rivers 
would,  of  course,  be  more  independent  of  the  Arabs  than  works 
on  land  ;  still  they  would  be  subjected  to  much  inconvenience  if 
the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  and  the  Bedouins  showed  decided 
hostility.  Depdts  of  fqel  and  of  goods  must  be  maintained,  and 
they  would  at  all  times  be  exposed  to  attack.  When  the  steamers 
first  navigated  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  the  Arabs  frequently 
fired  wantonly  at  them.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  man 
throw  off  his  cloak,  perform  a  few  antics,  and  then  deliberately 
discharge  his  long  rifle  at  the  crew.  Sometimes  a  party  of  Arabs, 
having  a  load  to  carry  across  the  river,  would  hail  the  steamer 
and  ask  for  assistance ;  when  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  summons 
they  would  fire  into  her.  These  acts  of  aggression  diminished 
and  almost  ceased  on  the  Tigris  when  the  Arabs  had  learnt  a 
lesson  from  the  steamer's  guns,  and  became  accustomed  to  the 
continual  passage  of  the  vessel ;  but  at  no  time  could  a  European 
venture  far  from  the  river,  unless  protected  by  a  chief,  without 
being  stripped  and  robbed. 

The  want  of  security  we  have  described  would  be  fatal  in  the 
case  of  the  telegraph.  Mr.  Andrew,  on  the  information  of  tra- 
vellers, declares  that  the  Arab  is  not  mischievous  or  wantonly 
destructive.  Mr.  Ainsworth  states  that  he  found  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Roman  coins  in  a  tomb  at  Belis,  placed  there  by  the 
Arabs,  and  religiously  respected  because  they  had  belonged  to 
some  departed  race.  These  honest  Arabs  could  scarcely  have 
known  a  Frank.  We  are  afraid  that  none  such  are  now  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Coin  collectors  and  rival 
antiquaries  have  penetrated  to  those  remote  regions,  and  the 
Arab  has  become  as  crafty  and  as  exorbitant  as  the  most  accom- 
plished Wardour  Street  dealer  in  mediseval  rubbish.  In  truth, 
the  Arab  is  naturally  mischievous  and  destructive.  He  may 
respect  the  old  Cufic  inscription  in  plaster,  believing  it  to  be  a 
▼erse  from  the  Koran  or  some  holy  invocation  which  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  mjure ;  but  he  will  as  readily  knock  to  pieces  with 
bis  club  a  piece  of  sculpture  or  an  architectural  ornament  that 
may  have  belonged  to  the  infidel,  as  he  will  destroy  anything 
that  comes  in  his  way  appertaining  to  what  to  him  is  the  most 
batefnl  of  races — the  Turks.  Many  of  the  great  ruins  still  stand- 
ing in  the  Desert  have  defied  his  powers  of  destruction,  which 
are  fortunately  very  limited ;  but  litde  that  was  within  his  reach 
and  perishable  has  escaped  him. 

The  Turks  for  very  many  years  have  maintained  no  naval  force 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  on  the  rivers.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a 
*  Capudan  Pasha,'  or  Admiral,  of  '  the  two  seas/  who  resided  at 
Saghdad  or  Bussora  and  drew  regularly  his  ample  pay.     His 
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fleet  consisted  of  one  miserable  corvette,  always  andiored  in  the 
Euphrates  near  the  latter  port  The  bulwarks  and  part  of  tbe 
vessel  above  the  water-line  having  rotted  and  fallen  away,  tb^ 
were  rebuilt  with  bricks,  as  dieaper  than  wood.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  an  English  man-of-war  on  her  arrival  sainted  the 
Turkish  flag,  the  complim^:it  was  not  returned  until  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  excuse  offered  tot  the  delay  being  that  the  officer 
in  command  had  sent  up  to  the  Bussora  Basar  for  gunpowder  to 
load  his  guns  I  The  brickwork  was  shaken  into  the  river,  and 
the  corvette  itself  was  nearly  going  to  the  bottom  from  the  con- 
cussion. A  few  native  boats  laden  with  merchandize  are  occa- 
sionally tracked  up  the  Tigris  as  far  as  Baghdad.  They  aie 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Arabs,  who  levy  blad^-mail  or  plunder 
them  according  to  their  humour.  The  boats  used  for  ordinary 
purposes  are  precisely  such  as  Herodotus  described  as  emj^yed 
in  his  day — mere  circular  baskets  of  reeds  coated  with  pitc^  and 
bitumen.  Goods  from  the  upper  country  are  floated  down  on 
rafts  constructed  of  inflated  skins  and  beams  of  wood.  They  are 
always  exposed  to  robbery  by  the  Arabs. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  least  permanent  security  for  either  rail- 
way or  telegraph  through  the  Desert  and  Mesopotamia,  the 
authority  of  the  Turkish  Govemm^it  must  be  maintained  by  the 
continual  presence  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  The  com- 
pany could  not  by  force  maintain  the  police  of  the  country  in 
which  their  enterprise  was  carried  on.  The  first  collision  with 
the  Arabs  and  the  shedding  <^  blood  would  place  Europeans  in 
nearly  the  same  category  as  the  Turks,  and  a  private  company 
could  not,  of  course,  hold  its  ground  in  a  foreign  state  am^st  a 
hostile  population.  If  the  Turkish  Government  could  be  indaced 
to  establish  a  well-organised  system  of  military  posts  alon^  die 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  Desert,  not 
only  might  the  depredations  of  the  Arabs  be  checked,  but  agri- 
culture and  commerce  would  be  encouraged.  This  result  'would 
be  advantageous  in  every  respect  to  Turkey,  and  would  tend  to 

E'omote  the  establishment  of  steam  and  railway  commonicatiaa. 
ut  we  see  no  prospect  whatever  of  the  Porte  taking  any  such 
step,  and  without  it  no  capitalist  could  safely  embark  his  money 
in  the  Euphrates  Valley  route.* 

There  is  still  a  mode  of  getting  over  all  difficulties  by  seeming 
to  those  who  would  embark  in  the  undertaking  the  solid  guarantee 
of  a  good  rate  of  interest     The  Turkish  Government  offers  io 

*  As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  Torlddi  govemmest,  it 
Bsy  be  mcntiozied  that  a  large  and  rich  caravan  was  plondered  Uot  8iuua«r  be- 
tween Damascna  and  Baghdad ;  and  that  the  propertj  of  fbreiga  and  DatiT«  mer- 
chants thus  taken  was  openly  sold  in  the  bazars  ot  the  principal  cities  of  S^ria,  the 
sathoritiei  declining  to  interfere  t 
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insure  6  par  cent  upon  tbe  first  section  of  tbe  ndlwmj  to  be  con- 
slmcted  under  tbe  Sultan's  firman.  But  as  Turkish  6  per  cent, 
stock  guanmteed  by  arailable  revenues  of  the  empire  is  at  a 
considerable  discount  in  the  English  market,  and  the  Porte  will 
shortly  have  to  raise  further  loans  for  purposes  of  first  necessity, 
the  inducement  is  not  considered  sufficient  by  capitalists.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  from  the  British  Government 
an  additional  guarantee  of  a  smaller  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  in 
case  of  the  non-fulfilment  by  the  Pbrte  of  its  agreement  Lord 
FUmenton  has  very  pvoperiy  declined  to  enter  into  any  such 
ei^agement,  which  would  be  both  unprecedented  and  most  in- 
advisable in  a  political  as  well  as  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
He  justly  drew  the  distinction  between  interest  guaranteed  on  a 
railway  and  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  for  the  use  of  a  tele- 
graph when  established.  In  tbe  latter  case,  whilst  encouraging  a 
most  important  and  useful  undertaking,  the  Government  obtains 
an  adequate  return  for  the  outlay.  Tbe  railway  scheme  must  rest 
upon  its  own  merits.  An  enteiprise  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be 
acoomplisbed  unless  there  be  some  reliable  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  will  be  remunerative.  If  this  proof  can  be  furnished,  tbe 
guarantee  of  such  a  government  as  the  Turkish,  exacted  by  se- 
vere, and  it  seems  to  us  somewhat  unfair,  diplomatic  pressure  at 
Gmstantinople,  would  scarcely  be  required.  We  doubt  much 
whether  the  Turkish  Government  itself  be  very  anxious  that  tbe 
project  should  succeed,  or  whether  it  be  prepared  to  give  very 
cordial  assistance,  or  to  afibrd  any  extraordinary  facilities  to  the 
projectors,  except  perhaps  in  uniting  Aleppo  with  the  sea.  The 
Turks  look  upcm  the  Euphrates  V^ley  route  as  a  mere  English 
scheme,  not  entered  into  with  any  desire  to  strengthen  their 
authority  or  to  develop  tbeir  resources  in  this  part  of  Asia,  but 
simply  to  afford  the  means  of  speedy  communication  between 
England  and  her  Eastern  possessions,  and  for  the  transport  of 
troops  when  necessary.  They  may  even  suspect  tbat  we  have 
ulterior  objects,  and  tbat  a  vast  enterprise,  earned  out  entirely  by 
British  capital  and  consequently  entirely  under  British  control, 
may  extend  our  interests  and  our  influence  in  Western  Asia  in  a 
manner  dangerous  to  those  of  Turkey.  After  Lord  Palmerston's 
declaration  concerning  tbe  Suez  Canal,  it  may  be  presumed  tbat 
France  as  well  as  other  nations  will  take  care  to  encourage  these 
suspicions,  and  will  leave  no  means  untried  to  prevent  tbe  accom*' 
plishment  of  an  undertaking  in  which  England  alone,  of  all  the 
states  of  Europe,  has  any  direct  concern. 

The  very  fact  of  tbe  Euphrates  route  being  available  for  the 
transport  of  troops  would  render  tbe  existence  of  tbe  railway 
a  source  of  considerable    embarrassment  to  tbe  Porte   in   its 

*  relations 
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relations  with  foreign  powers.  Its  projectors  assume  that  it 
lyould  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  they  urge  this  argument 
in  its  favour  most  strongly  upon  the  British  Government.  Bat 
ope  state  cannot  at  ^11  times  be  able  to  send  its  troops  through 
the  territories  of  another,  however  intimate  and  amicable  the 
relations  between  them  may  be.  A  weak  state  like  Turkey, 
surrounded  by  powerful  nations  not  very  favourable  to  England, 
some,  may  be,  having  no  very  friendly  designs  upon  our  Indian 
possessipns,  whilst  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  exposed  to  the 
threats  and  intrigues  of  contending  diplomatists  at  Constan* 
tinople,  would  consider  the  command  of  the  shortest  route  for 
t}ie  conveyance  of  troops  to  India  no  very  enviable  privilege.  It 
is  doubtful  indeed  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  she  would 
permit  the  Euphrates  route  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
whether  it  would  be  more  politic  on  our  parts  to  insist  than  on 
hers  to  refuse.  Even  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the 
fate  of  our  Indian  Empire  depends  upon  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments, Ministers  have  hesitated  to  avail  themselves  of  the  route 
bv  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  for  the  despatch  of  troops,  and,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  they  have 
been  guilty  of  neglect,  as  we  cannot  learn  that  on  this  occasion 
either  the  Turkish  or  Egyptian  Government  has  raised  any  ob- 
jection to  the  passage  of  our  soldiers. 

We  have  enumerated  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  Euphrates 
Railway;  they  are  such  as  to  render,  in  our  opinion,  its  con- 
struction for  many  years  impracticable.  The  time  will,  no 
doubt,  come  when  the  Euphrates  Valley  route  will  be  the  shortest 
for  certain  purposes  to  India.  We  do  not  attach  any  value  to  the 
objection  raised  by  Lord  Palmerston,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
encourage  this  railway  because  there  is  even  a  still  more  direct 
road  to  India  through  Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
and  Beloochistan.  A  glance  at  the  map,  and  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geographical  configuration  of  Central  Asia,  will  show 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  a  railway  through  Mesopotamia 
would  form  a  link  in  the  most  available  and  most  practicable  route 
to  India.  The  centre  of  Asia  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  and  is  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  wild  and  war- 
like tribes,  owning  no  allegiance  to  any  recognised  power.  There 
are,  therefore,  political  as  well  as  physical  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come of  so  serious  a  nature  that  we  may  look  upon  this  route,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  as  out  of  the  c^uestion.  When  the  time 
comes  for  completing  the  entire  railway  communication  with 
India,  the  Euphrates  Valley  route  might  be  carried  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river  through  Southern  Persia  and  Beloochistan  to 
Kurrachee ;  whilst  it  could  be  united  with  Constantinople  and 
•  Europe 
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Eorope  by  a  line  crossing  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  descending  the  table-land  to  the  Euphrates  by  one  of  the 
gorges  or  '  gates '  in  Eastern  Taurus.  This  would  constitute  as 
direct  a  line  as  necessary  to  India.  But  these  are  speculations 
requiring  at  present  little  serious  consideration. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  company  appears  to  us  to 
be  simple  enough.  They  have  secured  their  concession  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The  country  between 
Aleppo  and  the  sea  has  been  surveyed  by  competent  engineers, 
and  the  cost  of  construction  is  known.  The  traffic  between  these 
two  points  is  such  as  to  promise  some  return  for  the  capital 
required  for  the  construction  of  so  much  of  the  railway.  If 
that  traffic  did  not  at  once  secure  6  per  cent.,  the  deficiency,  to 
be  made  up  by  the  Turkish  Government,  would  probably  be  of 
no  great  amount ;  and  the  annual  sum  so  expended  by  the  Porte 
would  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  immediate  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  the  north  of  Syria,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  its 
revenues.  The  company  should,  therefore,  confine  themselves, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  that  portion  of  their  scheme,  and  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  necessary  capital,  by  showing,  in  some 
way  more  trustworthy,  and  less  pretentious,  than  Mr.  Andrew's 
memoirs  and  letters  published  in  the  newsp^tpers,  that  the  under- 
taking would  be  a  useful  and  profitable  one.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Turkish  Government  has  offered  to  construct  the  harbour  at 
Snedia.  If  the  necessary  works  can  be  executed  for  the  sum 
estimated  by  Sir  J.  M'Neil,  which,  judging  from  experience,  we 
very  much  doubt,  or  even  at  a  greater  expense,  we  think  the  com- 
pany would  do  well  to  retain  the  entire  control  over  this  most 
essential  part  of  their  scheme.  Without  the  harbour  the  railway 
would  be  useless ;  *  and  any  one  acquainted  with  Turkey  knows 
the  fate  of  public  works  in  that  country.  In  communication 
with  the  railway,  one  or  two  fast  steamers  might  be  placed 
experimentally  on  the  Euphrates  for  the  postal  service,  and  for 
such  passengers  as  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  route 
to  India.t  The  means  of  communication  between  Aleppo  and 
K^alah  Jaber,  or  any  other  point  on  the  Euphrates  selected  for 
the  departure  of  the  steamer,  might  be  secured  to   a   certain 

♦  According  to  the  report  of  a  paper  on  the  Eaphrates  Bail  way  read  before  the 
Sritish  Asflo^tion  at  Dublin  by  General  Chesney,  the  harbour,  when  completed, 
is  to  contain  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  yessels  only.  This  doei  not  quite  support 
34r.  Andrew's  theory  that  Suedia  is  to  become  one  of  the  great  emporia  of  the 
tnde  of  the  Bast.  The  estimate  for  even  this  harbour  is  about  300,000/. ;  we  may 
therefore  assume  that  it  will  cost  nearly  double.  Where  is  the  Porte  to  get  the 
money  to  construct  it  ? 

t  It  is  stated  that  the  Turkish  Government  has  sent  already  an  agent  to  this 
coontry  to  piitehsse  two  steamers  for  the  nayigatioa  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

extent 
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extent  bj  entering  into  relations  with  tbe  Arab  chiefs  irbose 
tribes  occupied  the  intervening  country  for  the  time  being ;  and 
the  journey  could  be  performed,  as  it  formerly  was  between  Cairo 
and  Suez,  an  camels  or  in  cars,  in  a  few  hours. 

By  following  this  plan  the  people  of  the  country  might  be 
gradually  led  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  railway,  and  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  themselves.  British  caj»- 
talists,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first  experiment,  wooJd 
be  inclined  to  carry  out  the  scheme  still  further;  and  Ae 
Turkish  Government,  seeing  its  political  as  ^well  as  financial 
advantages,  might  give  its  cordial  aid  and  co-operation. 

Various  modifications  of  the  Euphrates  route  have  been  jm>- 
posed  for  the  transport  of  mails  and  Government  despatches, 
such  as  steam  and  telegraphic  communication  betweoi  Bombay 
and  Baghdad,  the  distance  between  that  city  and  Qmstantinc^le, 
or  some  point  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  performed  by  couriers. 
It  would  appear  that  no  obstacles  are  anticipated  in  laying  down 
a  tel^raphic  cable  between  Kurrachee  and  Baghdad.     This 
accomplished,  the  land  journey  will  remain.     The  communica- 
tion between  Baghdad  and  Europe  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on   by  two  routes — one  across   the  Desert   to   Damascus   and 
Beyrout,  the  other  through  Asia  Minor  by  Diarbekir,  Siwas,  and 
Tokat,  to  Samsoun  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  by  steamer  to 
Constantinople.     By  neither  of  these  routes  would  it  be  possible 
to  reach,  as  assumed,  in  six  days  any  point  at  present  in  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Europe.     During  former  wars  in 
India  despatches  of  the  Indian  Government  were  regularly  sent 
to  and  fro  overland  through  Baghdad  and  Damascus.     Between 
these  two  cities  there  is  scarcely  one  permanent  settlement.     A 
vast  desert  stretches  from  the  one  to  the  other,  thinly  inhabited 
by  various  Bedouin  tribes,  under  different  chiefs  and  almost  always 
at  war  with  each  other.     The  mail-bags  were  confided  to  one  or 
two  Arabs  of  a  small  tribe  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad 
called  the  Agayle,  who,  being  much  engaged  in  the  horse-trade 
with   India,  are  in  constant  relations  with  the  Bedouins,  and, 
rarely  having  feuds  with  them,  are  less  likely  to  be  molested  in 
traversing  their  territories.     The  men  employed  were,  we  believe, 
without  exception,   found  to  be  thoroughly  trustworthy.     The 
journey  was  one  of  considerable  peril  and  fatigue.     It  was  per- 
formed on  dromedaries  or  swift  camels,  which,  although  the  dis- 
tance exceeds  550  miles,  were  never  changed  more  than  cidob 
on   the  way,  frequently  not  at  all.     The  Agayle  endeaTouied 
to  avoid  all  human  beings,  and  even  all  tents.     His  ingenuity 
and  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  haunts  of  the  Bedouins  were 
taxed  to   the  utmost  to  keep  entirely  out  of  their  si^ht,  as 
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enrj  nun  OMe  meets  in  the  Desert  it  pretmied  to  be  mn  enemj. 
Carrying  a  small  bag  of  bread  or  flom"  and  a  skin  of  water  on 
his  saddle,  he  porsved  his  solitaxy  waj  night  and  day  across  the 
wilderness,  his  docile  and  long-suffering  beast  laielj  stopping 
for  rest,  bnt  ke^i^  up  its  steady  trot,  its  rider  erer  watchful, 
seanmng  the  horizon  around,  scrutinising  with  a  piereiag  eje 
eferj  mark  on  the  sand  and  loose  soil,  and  seeking  the  most 
mfreqvenled  mTines  and  the  wild  and  barren  regions  where  eren 
^  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  would  seek  in  vain  for  pasture. 
Horace  Vemet  has,  with  his  usual  skill  and  spirit,  depicted  the 
slight  and  weatherbealen  Arab,  with  his  long  garments  floating 
in  the  wind,  urging  on  his  fleet  camel  as  he  arrived  exultinglj 
at  I>amascus  with  the  despatches  confided  to  his  care.  The 
joomey  was  rarely  performed  in  less  than  eight  days ;  it  might 
no  doubt  be  accomplished  in  much  less  if  there  were  changes  of 
man  and  beast,  bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Desert 
there  are  no  statioiM,  and  that  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  no  village  is  to  be  found. 
Although  through  the  wariness  and  fidelity  of  the  Arabs  em- 
ployed accidents  were  rare,  yet  the  dangers  and  risks  of  this 
lovte  are  fiur  too  considerable  to  raider  it  one  upon  which  we 
dioold  depend  for  our^news  from  India.  The  distance  from 
Danmscns  to  Beyrout  is  performed  in  about  for^  hours,  so  ihsX 
it  would  take  about  ten  days  to  cross  from  &tghdad  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  thence  three  or  four  mote  days  to  the 
neaoiest  telegraphic  station,  the  telegraphic  communication  with 
India  dms  occup]riiig  nearly  a  fortnight. 

The  post  between  Baghdad  and  Constantinople,  through  Asia 
Minor,  is  conveyed  by  Tatars,  a  class  of  Government  o£Bcers 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  service.  Formerly  they  were  very 
nameroas  ;  each  pasha  and  governor  of  a  district,  as  well  as  each 
fareign  mission  and  even  consul,  had  several  in  his  employ. 
They  were  charged  with  letters,  despatches,  and  treasure,  and 
aooompanied  travellers  of  distinction,  native  or  foreign,  in  their 
jooomeys.  Their  fidelity  and  courage  were  proverbial.  During  the 
great  Enropean  wars  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  com- 
annaications  of  the  utmost  importance  were  sent  across  various  parts 
of  the  Turkish  empire  by  British  agents,  and  when  every  means 
were  taken  to  bribe  or  to  intimidate  the  Tatan  in  our  service,  in 
only  one  instance,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  a  Tatar  suspected 
of  having  betrayed  his  trust,  and  even  in  his  case  it  was  merely  sus- 
picion, and  no  proof  wks  ever  produced  against  him.  Merchants 
eatrasted  to  them  large  sums  of  money  with  the  most  complete 
emfidence.  They  conveyed  the  treasure  and  revenues  of  the 
Government  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital.     In  the  towns 

and 
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und  villages  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  con- 
sideration.    They  were  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  in 
seizing  horses  and  men  required  for  their  journeys.     Their  office 
gave  them  importance,  and  they  were,  moreover,  from  their  con- 
stant joumeyings,  the  great  repositories  of  news  and  an  authority 
upon  political  subjects.     In  their  company  it  was  pleasant  t^ 
gallop  over  the  wavy  downs  of  Roumelia  and  the  broad  plains  oi 
Anatolia,  in  the  soft  still  Eastern  night,  to  watch  the  stars  as  they 
rolled  above,  or  the  dawn  as  it  struggled  with  the  gloom.     The 
letters  and  treasure  were  carried  in  large  leathern  bags,  slong 
over  a  horse    led  by  a  mounted  ^suregee,'  or  postboy,  whose 
business  it  was  to  accompany  the  beasts  from  stage  to  stage; 
the  Tatar  himself  brought  up  the  rear,  armed  with  a  long  whip, 
with  which  he  drove  on  the  horses,  almost  lifting  them  off  their 
legs  with  his  powerful  thong.     His  own  was  urged  with  a  pair 
of  enormous  shovel  stirrups,  the  jagged  edges  of  which  were  more 
severe  than  any  spur.     When  extraordinary  speed  was  required, 
there  were  one  or  two  led  horses,  in  case  any  of  the  animalft 
should  break  down  by  the  way.    The  costume  of  the  Tatar  was  rich 
and  picturesque ;  a  jacket  and  wide  loose  trowsers  of  scarlet  cloth, 
covered  with  a  labyrinth  of  gold  cord ;  shawls  of  many  colours 
round  the  waist,  stuck  full  of  silver-mounte<l  pistols  and  yataghan» 
of  Damascus  metal ;  a  gay  turban  and  capacious  boots,  over  wkkii 
were  turned  embroidered  stockings.     In  winter  and  summer  his 
dress  was  nearly  the  same ;  he  had  learnt  from  experience  that  thick 
and  plentiful  clothing  is  the  best  protection  against  the  bumio": 
rays  of  an  Eastern  sun.     His  power  of  endurance  was  great  ;  he  | 
went  on  his  long  journeys  night  and  day,  rarely  going  out  of  a 
hard  jog-trot,  except  when  approaching  a  post-station,  when  the 
horses  were  driven  into  a  gallop,  amidst  the  wild  yells  of  the 
suregee.    He .  was  frequently  ten  or  twelve  days  in  his  broad, 
high  saddle,  without  any  more  rest  than  the  few  minutes  reqalied  I 
for  changing  horses  or  the  time  a  governor  might  take  in  writing: ; 
his  letters.     Some  Tatars  whose  journeys  were  generally  con-  i 
fined  to  one  particular  part  of  the  country,  availed  themselves 
fully  of  the  privileges  of  the  Mussulman  law,  and  kept  their  ; 
wife  and  establishment  ready  to  welcome  them  in  each  principal  I 
city  they  frequented.     The  race  has  almost  passed  away.     Wilkie  | 
has  preserved  the  likeness  of  one  of  the  last  in  the  service  of  the  I 
British  embassy  in  his  *  Oriental  Sketches.'     The  introducticm  of 
a  regular  post  for  letters  in  the  Turkish  dominions  has  rendered 
the  Tatar  unnecessary  as  a  part  of  the  establishment  of  a  pasha 
or  an  ambassador  ;  the  few  that  remain  are  still  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Government,  but  the  new  race  is  degenerate,  aiMl  | 
no  longer  represents  the  dignified  old  Tatar  of  former  days. 

^         ,        Under 
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UDder  the  former  system,  wben  the  post-stations  were  supplied 
vith  excellent  horses  and  were  less  far  apart  than  they  now  are, 
the  journey  between  Baghdad  and  the  capital  by  land  was  rarely 
performed  in  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  days ;  by  embarking  in 
ii  steamer  at  Samsoun  it  might  be  reduced  by  a  couple  of  days. 
Perhaps  by  more  frequent  changes  of  horses  and  men  it  might  be 
bronght  down  to  ten  or  eleven ;  the  communication  with  India 
would  be  then  two,  or  perhaps  three,  days  shorter  by  this  route 
than  by  the  Desert  and  Beyrout 

But  for  the  mere  conveyance  of  news,  the  most  practicable 
pUn  is  that  now  encouraged  by  the  In4ia  House,  viz.  the  electric 
telegraph,  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  Mr.  Andrew,  and  the  advocates  of  the  Euphrates  Valley 
adieme,  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered from  coral  reefs,  unequal  soundings,  currents,  and 
other  causes  in  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  no  proof  that  these 
difficulties  really  exist  No  time  should  be  lost  in  ascertaining 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  The  question  of  rapid  communica- 
tion with  India  is  become  one  of  vast  and  paramount  importance  ; 
^he  interest  felt  in  it  by  every  Englishman  at  this  moment  is  so 
^p  that  no  exertion  and  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  at 
OQce  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  This  is  surely 
a  case  in  which  every  legitimate  assistance  should  be  afforded 
hy  Government  to  the  projectors,  especially  in  enabling  them  to 
^*<5ertain  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  to  lay  down  the  tele- 
graphic cable  in  the  Red  Sea. 

It  remains  for  the  public  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
<^idcration  of  this  most  vital  question — speedy  communication 
with  India.  Hitherto  it  has  been  treated  with  unaccountable 
«ndifference  and  neglect  We  cannot  understand  why,  if  Ministers 
were  unable  to  organise  at  once  the  means  of  transport  for  large 
todies  of  troops  through  Egypt,  they  did  not  adopt  the  sug- 
^^on  of  sending  by  the  bi-monthly  steamers  small  bodies  of 
>Den.  The  very  fact  of  reinforcements,  however  insignificant, 
^nng  in  Calcutta  at  an  early  period  of  the  mutiny  would  have 
produced  an  invaluable  moral  effect,  and  might  have  prevented 
many  disasters.  The  news  would  have  spread,  as  is  usual  in  the 
^t,  greatly  exaggerated,  and  many  a  native  prince  who  has 
since  declared  against  us  might  have  held  back.*  The  gravest 
<:harge  against  Ministers  is  that  of  having  at  first  treated  too 
ligh^y  one  of  the  most  deplorable  catastrophes  in  the  history  of 
Ais  country. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  native  of  India 
»hich  strikingly  confirms  this  opinion. 
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Art.  IV. — Diaries  and  Despatches  of  the  Venetian  Embassy 
at  the  Court  of  King  James  /.,  in  the  years  1617,  I6I0. 
Translated  by  Rawdon  Brown*     (Unpublished.) 

IN  the  month  of  September,  1617,  Sir  Dudley  Carlekm, 
writing  to  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood  from  the  Hagnc^* 
mentions  tbe  arrival  of  the  Venetian  AmbassadOT  *od  his  way 
towards  his  Mi^ty'  James  I.  The  personage  thus  annonnoed, 
though  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  a  veteran  diplomatist.  He 
bad  represented  the  Republic  at  Turin  and  at  Paris,  and  was 
now  despatched  by  the  Signory  at  the  shortest  notice  to  supply 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  noble  Barb*- 
rigo,  their  late  representative  at  the  English  Court  His  name 
was  Piero  Contarini,  and  he  was  the  head  of  that  branch  of  his 
illustrious  iSunily  which  is  distinguished  by  die  adjunct  ^  d^li 
Scrigni.' 

The  last  descendant  of  this  ancient  house  £ed  in  the  year 
1843,  bequeadiing  to  the  library  of  St  Mark  his  family  ccdiection 
of  books  and  MSS. :  among  the  latter  were  found  eontemporary 
copies  of  the  despatches  which  Piero  Contarini  addressed  to  the 
Government  during  his  residence  in  London,  and  also  a  series 
of  journals  and  letters,  which  were  written  by  the  chaplam  of  the 
embassy  for  the  amusem^it  of  his  patron's  brothers,  and  contain 
all  «uch  familiar  details  as  the  Ambassador  did  not  think  fit  to 
communicate  to  the  Senate,  and  was  too  busy  or  too  idle  to 
transmit  to  his  family.     Among  the  many  MS.  treasures  of  fte 
Marcian  Library  this  curious  miscellany  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  to  whose  researches  among  the  Vene- 
tian archives  f  we  already  owe  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  tiie  i 
materials  of  English  history.     He  has  given  a  spirited  trans- 
lation of  the  text,  and  has  illustrated  it  with  notes  containiiig 
much  curious  matter  extracted  from  the  diplomatic  ccnrrespond- 
^ice  and  other  records  of  the  Council  of  Ten.     As  this  work 
has  not  yet  been  published,  it  does  not  come  within  our  juris-  ; 
diction,  but,  having  been  permitted  by  the  translator  to  make  | 
extracts  from  it,  we  hope  to  render  our  readers  a  not  unaccqp^  , 
able  service  by  presenting  to  them  a  glimpse  of  London  said  j 
the  Court  as  it  appeared  to  an  impartial  spectator  in  the  year  ! 
1617-18. 

The  Ambassador's  letters  are  remarkable  for  their  business- 
like simplicity  in  an  age  when  grace  of  composition  was  supposed 

*  Fiitfe  Hardwicke  Papers. 

t  '  Fonr  Years  at  the  Court  i^HeniyVIII/  We  are  elad  to  find  our  Tiev  of 
the  importance  of  this  work  confirmed  by  Mr.  Fronde,  who  makes  eonadieimble 
use  of  it  in  the  early  part  of  his  History  of  Henry  VIII. 
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to  consist  in  long  involred  periods,  and  even  officiml  language  was 
oveiloaded  with  an  unconth  mixture  of  oeremonioas  bombast. 
Tbe  chaplain  writes  in  the  most  familiar  style,  and  professes  to 
oollect,  for  the  *sole  pleasure  of  his  most  illustrious  lords,' 
whatCerer  he  thinks  likely  to  interest  or  amuse  them.  To  hu 
notes  on  England  he  giTes  the  quaint  tide  of  Akgijpotrida,  as 
haring  *  been  concocted  in  London  out  of  a  Tarie^  of  ingredients 
eoUected  in  dirers  places  and  at  sundry  times/  He  specially 
aflbcts  this  culinary  metaphor,  he  says,  because  the  fsirago  he 
presents  has  this  further  resemblance  to  the  labours  of  the  cook, 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  served  up  only  once ;  he  accordingly 
leqoests  that  his  MSS.  when  once  read  may  be  burnt;  and  then, 
wkh  the  inconsistency  of  a  true  author,  he  proceeds  to  indicate 
die  rerj  comer  of  the  library  where  he  hopes  they  may  be  pre* 
serred  with  the  relics  of  Cardinal  Bembo  and  other  great  literary 
friends  and  clients  of  the  house,  in  order  that  in  this  goodly 
eooopany  they  may  go  down  to  p<Mterity  with  the  boast-— 

'  et  DOS  quoque  poma  natamus^' 

Orazio  Busino,  for  that  was  the  chaplain's  name,  was  the 
Bcctor  of  Piazsola,*  a  magnificent  country  house  and  estate 
in  tke  Paduan  territory,  which  the  ambassador's  family  had 
aoyiired  by  a  mamage  with  die  heiress  of  the  Carraras,  once 
the  lords  of  Padua»  It  was  a  yilla  of  royal  stateliness,  where 
in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  as  is  attested  by  many  a  quaint 
<Jd  engraving,  sovereigns  were  occasionally  received  by  the 
Contmrini  of  the  day  with  a  magnificence  equal  to  their  own, 
and  a  refinement  of  taste  which  at  that  time  Italy  alone  could 
boast.  Busino's  letters  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  shrewdness 
and  observation,  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
Jyg^  animal  spirits,  and  unbounded  good  humour.  He  is  some- 
what of  a  botanist  and  a  ^  culler  of  simples,*  but  he  does  not  on 
all  occasions  intrude  his  fsvourite  topic  like  '  the  bore '  of  a 
modem  novel.  He  has  no  objection  to  court  the  raillery  of  his 
carrespondoits  by  pointing  out  the  incongruity  between  the 
jtmgh  accidents  of  travel  and  the  decorums  of  his  peaceful  and 
xercrend  calling.  But  in  thus  offering  himself  as  a  butt  he  shows 
the  self-reliance  of  a  skilful  master  of  fence,  who  is  conscious 
of  the  power  of  keeping  his  assailant,  when  he  pleases,  at  a 
lespectfiil  distance.  To  his  own  dironicler  the  Lord  of  Piazzola 
is  certainly  a  hero;   the   burlesque  mishaps   which  are  made 

^  FlaaOls  (tlie  pennltiaiste  is  long).  This  estste  passed  hj  inheritance  into 
iht  Correr  ^unilv,  and  was  hy  them  Bold  in  1852  to  a  purchaser  irho  had  made 
his  money  by  his  oim  exertions,  and  whose  name  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
LIhrod'Oro. 

C^   matters 
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matters  of  mirth  when  they  befal  his  attendants  or  the  chaplain 
(for  the  writer  almost  alwajs  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third 
pers<m),  are  exalted  into  misfortunes  if  chance  plays  her  spiteful 
tricks  on  the  Ambassador  himself.  Busino  treats  it  as  a  capital 
joke  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  set  out  without  boots,  or  a 
great  coat,  or  any  one  requisite  for  bis  journey ;  but  if  my.  lord's 
baggage  is  not  where  it  ought  to  be,  he  resents  it  as  an.  un- 
mannerly outrage  on  his  dignity;  on  such  occasions  his  style 
rises  from  farce  to  tragedy,  and  sometimes  eyen  soars  into 
the  periphrastic  euphuism  of  the  day.  It  is  the  ^poor  little 
priest's  mare '  that  wallows  in  the  shallow  ford,  and  obliges  her 
rider  to  dismount  and  splash  through  the  water  as  he  can. 
It  is  he,  too,  who  on  another  occasion  is  carried  across  the 
river  on  men's  shoulders  wet  and  shivering,  and  'looking,  like 
a  plucked  owl,'  while  the  Lord  of  Piazzola  in  spme  unspecified 
way  is  landed,  salvd  dignitate^  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  is  the 
attendants  who  on  passing  along  the /via  mala'  are  obliged 
to  dismount,  and  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  while  His 
Excellency  alone  keeps  his  nerve  and  his  seat.  Indeed  so 
frequent  are  the  allusions  to  this  great  man's  horsemanship, 
that  we  cannot  altogether  stifle  a  sus|!>icion  that,  accustomed 
as  he  was  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  ^  swim  in  a  gondola,' 
on  that  one  point  he  had  a  little  need  of  flattery.  In  the  passage 
from  Flushing  to  the  Nore  the  Ambassador  holds  out  longer 
against  sea-sickness,  and  recovers  from  it  sooner,  than  any  one 
else;  but  the  particularity  with  which  all  his  symptvuns  are 
recorded  clearly  proceeds  from  the  author^s  conviction  that,  as 
his  Excellency  can  be  proved  to  have  succumbed  at  last,  neither 
his  chaplain  nor  the  suite  need  any  longer  be  ashamed  of  their 
weakness. 

But  Busino  is  no  mean  parasite.  His  admiration  of  his  patron 
is  most  sincere ;  he  loves  the  most  serene  Republic  as  none  in  the 
days  of  modem  history,  save  Venetians,  have  loved  their  country. 
In  all  her  golden  book  there  is  no  name  so  illustrious,  he  thinks 
(and  in  this  he  is  guilty  of  but  little  exaggeration),  as  Contaiini, 
and  of  all  the  G)ntarinis  the  Lord  of  Piazzola  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished by  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune.  Busino  is  an 
excellent  churchman,  but  he  is  no  ascetic.  He  has  no  ambitioii 
to  be  better  than  the  Church  holds  to  be  necessary,  and  he  ec^js 
all  the  good  things  she  does  not  forbid.  When  the  heretiod 
Hollanders  at  the  Hague  prepare  for  the  party,  on  Satunlaj 
night  ^  a  supper  of  flesh  and  fish  after  their  fashion,'  he  will  not 
hear  of  the  sophistry  which  gives  a  dispensation  to  travellers  ; 
he  insists  on  keeping  the  fast,  but  he  indemnifies  himself  w^idJ 
the  wine,  which  is  excellent.     He  has  stout  notions  of  decorumJ 
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and  rarely  tolerates  an  equivocal  jest  unless  it  is  made  by  him- 
self. He  is  an  unbending  stickler  for  orthodoxy ;  and  though 
faroorably  disposed  to  heretics  who  make  themselves  useful  to 
the  Signory  or  agreeable  to  the  Ambassador,  he  speaks  of  heresy 
in  the  abstract  with  becoming  horror  and  aversion.  He  takes 
care  His  Excellency  shall  hear  mass  as  often  as  is  required  by  a 
(Ine  regard  to  his  dignity  in  this  world,  and  his  salvation  in  the 
next,  and  evidently  enjoys  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  and 
bis  patron  are  going  to  heaven  by  the  sure  and  easy  road  which 
the  Romish  Church  marks  out  for  a  man  of  rank  and  his 
chaplain. 

The  Ambassador  left  Venice  at  the  shortest  notice,  but  for  the 
first  day  or  two  his  progress  was  slow ;  he  slept  at  his  own 
ooontry-houses,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  mother,  his  sister- 
in-law,*  and  other  members  of  his  family.  In  their  company  he 
heard  the  mass  ^  pro  peregrinantibus '  (for  all  that  travel  by  land 
w  by  water) ;  he  then  took  a  dignified  and  affectionate  leave  of 
them,  and  the  journey  commences  in  good  earnest 

Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  in  the  despatch  before  quoted,  thought 
It  worthy  of  note  that  the  Venetian  Ambassador's  train  was  small. 
Busino  enumerates  among  his  attendants  'a  courier,  a  house- 
steward,  the  chaplain,  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  the  butler,  two 
gnx>iiu  of  the  chamber,  an  assistant  groom,  besides  four  footmen, 
ID  number  twelve,  with  as  many  more  large  coffres  and  other 
"*i(gage.'  We  wonder  what  either  of  the  dignitaries,  English  or 
Venetian,  would  have  thought  if  with  prophetic  vision  they  could 
'^^e  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  certain  veteran  diplomatist  of  our 
'^^  time,  adorned  with  the  highest  titles  and  honours  of  his 
pi^fession,  as  he  was  wont  to  jump  from  steamboat  to  ^  diligence,' 
»nd  from  *  diligence '  to  *  fiacre,'  without  a  single  attendant,  and 
With  (perhaps  without)  a  single  change  of  linen  ?  In  those  days, 
*>wever,  a  retinue  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  parade,  and  the 
Diost  stately  of  Ambassadors  must  have  endured  more  hanlship 
in  his  wayfarings  than  would  now  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  discarded 
^rier  returning  to  his  home  by  third-class  conveyances. 

To  avoid  the  territories  of  Austria  and  of  Spain  the  Am- 
^*«sador  took  the  road  by  Brescia  through  the  Grisons  to 
i>Ingen.  On  the  summit  of  the  Alps  the  diarist  is  painfully 
"*ade  aware  that  Italy  is  exchanged  for  Germany.  Who  has 
^  felt  how  harshly  the  sudden  change  of  language  grates  or 
^  ear?     Miles,  he  complains,  become  leagues  (in  weariness 

*  In  Venice,  among  the  great  families,  it  was  nsatl  that  the  head  of  the  fknuly 
^uld  remam  tinsle,  as  there  was  a  decided  preference  for  bachelors  in  filling  np 
^  gmt  offices  of  state,  and  that  the  younger  brothers  should  marry  to  contmae 

yoli02.— No.  204.  2d  n      ^ 
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as  well  as  in  name),  and  '  camere '  become  ^  staben.'  Fnrtho^ 
more  *  the  churches  are  bare,  desolate  caverns,  and  true  religion 
gives  place  to  heresy/  After  two  hours'  riding  in  die  dxk 
our  travellers  reach  the  village  of  Splugen  through  a  narrow 
defile  overshadowed  by  dark  ragged  pines.  The  road  was  oidy 
the  half-dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  the  descent  was  so  painfal  aod 
difficult,  that  the  chaplain  compares  it  to  the  entrance  of  tiie 

*  infernal  regions '  (we  own  we  thought  that  descent  had  been 
proverbially  easy);  and  this  resemblance,  he  adds,  is  farther 
justified  by  the  reputation  of  the  villi^  itself,  which  *  is  said 
to  be  filled  with  diabolical ' — we  hope  he  only  means  heretical— 

*  souls.'  But  he  had  every  excuse  for  his  bitterness.  For  so 
fiercely  did  theological  strife  rage  in  these  sequestered  vallers, 
that  he  was  advised  not  to  expose  his  cassock  to  insult  and  hit 
person  to  danger  hy  wearing  the  dress  of  his  professicHi,  and 
accordingly  he  completely  enshrouded  both  in  the  buff  jarkin  of  a 
man-atp-arms.  We  do  not  need  this  proof,  nor  yet  his  favourite 
designation  for  himself,  '  il  pretino '  (an  affectionate  diminutive 
which  in  fact  suggests  rather  lowliness  of  rank  than  any  positive 
idea  of  size),  to  be  convinced  that  Busino  was  a  small  man. 
His  style  of  thought  and  narrative  as  clearly  indicates  a  lof 
stature  as  the  lucubrations  of  the  *  Spectator,'  accordiag  to  hu 
own  notion,  betray  his  short  face.  Ere  long  he  emerged  froa 
his  warlike  disguise  like  a  silkworm  out  of  its  cone,  on  entering 
the  Catholic  cantons  at  Rapperschwyl,  and  there  he  had  th« 
satisfaction  of  hearing  mass  at  the  church  of  certain  Capuchii 
nuns,  who  had  decorated  its  walls  with  unusual  richness,  in  tbc 
hope,  they  said,  of  attracting  and  converting  the  neighbourii^ 
heretics.  Assuredly  these  good  sisters  were  in  advance  of  tbeii 
age.  In  our  times  their  pious  speculation  might  have  been  veij 
successful ;  in  their  own,  nothing  was  more  repelling  to  Pn)* 
testants  tiian  the  superfluous  ornaments  which  they  contemp- 
tuously termed  the  ^  scarlet  rags  of  Popery.' 

At  Basle  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  betook  themselves  tg 
the  Rhine.  Competition,  though  the  cause  of  most  of  tfe 
traveller's  comforts,  does  not  always  work  well  for  his  repose, 
Every  tourist  has  a  painful  recollection  of  the  pillage  of  his  luf 
gage  by  rival  porters  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  of  the  squabbles  ol 
captains  at  a  seaport  contending  for  his  patronage,  of  the  strugglei 
for  his  person  by  a  rabble  rout  of  donkey- boys  at  Portid,  andi 
long  et-cetera  of  similar  vexations.  But  whose  experience  ca« 
furnish  anything  like  the  mode  adopted  for  settling  such-lib 
disputes  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  Rhine  ?  When  it  waj 
announced  duit  a  party  of  travellers  required  a  conveyance,  tlu 
boat-owners  met,  and  with  much  mock  ceremony  and  real  caroos 
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iog,  threw  dice  for  the  job.  The  winner,  released  from  all  dread 
of  competition,  could  extort  what  he  pleased  from  the  passive 
tnireller,  and  dl  that  the  ambassador's  dignity  could  obtain  for 
him  was,  that,  as  he  was  a  richer  prize  than  usual,  he  was  raffled 
ibr  with  more  eagerness,  and  fleeced  with  more  efiirontery.  But 
this  was  not  all.  There  was  a  formal  election  for  the  crew,  and 
a  commission  of  inquiry  to  decide  on  their  competency  ;  and  for 
each  of  these  ceremonies  exorbitant  fees  were  extorted.  After  all, 
tbe  accommodation  was  wretched,  and  it  was  only  by  the  help  of 
tome  door-hangings  contained  in  those  well  replenished  coffres 
that  a  cabin  could  be  contrived  for  his  Excellency.  The  boat 
in  fact  was  little  better  than  a  raft,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  be 
hroken  up  and  sold  at  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  and  the  planks 
were  so  frail  and  so  slightly  put  together,  that  Basino  found 
the  reflection,  ^  tantum  distsimus  a  morte ' — ^  this  is  all  the  fence 
between  us  and  death ' — not  a  little  disquieting.  He  bad  need 
of  all  his  nerve ;  but  he  relied  on  his  patron's  good  star,  and 
called  to  mind  the  inspiriting  thought,  *  Ca^sarem  vehis,*  *  with 
more  effect  on  himself,  we  hope,  than  on  the  Strasburg  boat- 
men when  he  subsequently  addressed  the  same  encouragement 
to  tbem  on  their  refusal  to  go  on  in  a  fog. 

The  Rhine  was  then  the  great  artery  of  Europe,  througb  which 
the  life-hlood  of  civilization  flowed.  Steamboats  as  yet  were 
Bot ;  summer  tourists  were  not ;  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson 
remained  under  the  wholesome  control  of  the  'prentice  laws  at 
borne.  Conmiercial  Europe  and  feudal  Europe  were  still  mingled 
It^ether  in  life  and  activity.  Now  we  witness  the  triumph  of 
»e  over  the  grave  of  the  other.  Then  every  castle  now  ruined, 
?very  fortified  village  now  dismantled,  teemed  with  life  and 
bristled  with  arms.  The  stream  swarmed  with  boats  —  heavy 
»ft  loaded  with  the  merchandise  of  the  world,  or  light  rafts 
•on  together  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  such  as  floated 
lown  with  our  diarist  more  securely  than  he  believed.  Then, 
ts  now,  the  banks  were  studded  with  dwellings,  and  covered 
ier  above  tier  with  vineyards  producing  the  most  delicious 
rme.  The  Venetians  were  enchanted  ;  but  at  every  fortress  they 
rere  stopped,  and,  unless  a  special  compliment  to  the  serene 
epublic  was  intended  by  the  lords  of  the  territory,  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  toll.  Watch  and  ward  were  more 
ealously  kept  than  usual ;  at  Brisach,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Irchduke  Maximilian,  the  ambassador  was  absolutely  detained  for 
wo  nights  by  an  insolent  lieutenant-governor,  who  affected  to  mis- 

•  'Quid  times f  Oiesarem  vehis'— Cflesai's  well  known  apo8tro|^e  to  the  boat** 
lan. 

2  D  2  understand 
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understand  his  orders.  In  vain  Busino  stormea  and  pleaded  his 
favourite  etymology  for  the  name  of  Contarini — *  Comes  Rheni'  * — 
which  should  exempt  its  bearer  from  insult  in  his  fatherland.  Bat, 
in  truth,  this  outrage  was  only  the  retaliation  of  former  violence. 
Not  long  before  Count  Mansfeldt's  troops  on  their  way  to  join 
the  Republic's  ally  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  violated  this  neutral 
territory,  and  Contarini  is  too  much  a  man  of  the.  world  to 
wonder  at  finding  the  insults  of  the  strong  revenged  upon  the 
weak.  Everywhere  he  encountered  military  preparations,  drills 
of  new  levies  and  musterings  of  old  invalids.  There  seemed  to 
be  abroad  the  instinctive  prescience  of  danger,  such  as  makes 
the  cattle  run  to  shelter  when  they  snuff  the  coming  storm. 
Before  the  year  was  out  the  troubles  began  which  ended  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

On  entering  the  Netherlands  the  ambassador  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  himself  on  the  territory  of  an  allied  state ;  in 
fact,  at  the  Hague  he  found  credentials  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
by  whom  he  was  received  with  cordiality  and  distinction.    At 
the  frontier  town  of  Barich  he  and  his  suite  made  an  experiment 
of  some  importance.     For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  tasted 
beer.     Beer,  we  suppose,  is  an  acquired  taste,  but  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  acquired  depends   greatly   on  the  quality  of 
the  beer,  and  our  Venetians  did  not  on  their  first  trial  approve 
of  the  Dutch   tap.     It  is  strange   that   Germany  bad  not  yet 
introduced  what  is  now  her  favourite  beverage.     It  will  surprise 
some  of  our  readers  not  less  to  find  the  chaplain,  at  this  ad- 
vanced stage  of  his  journey,  speaking  of  smoking  as  a  novelty 
Contarini,  in  his  impatience  to  get  on,  resolved  to  go  from  XJtrechl 
to  Amsterdam  by  night,  and  while  waiting  for  the  boat  he  wa^ 
shown  into  an  inn  by  the  canal  side,  but  he  there  ^  found  peopU 
smoking  tobacco,  and  making  such  an  intolerable  stench/  tl] 
neither  he  nor  his  suite  ^  had  courage  to  enter.'     On  arriving 
England,  Busino  tells  us  subsequently,  he  found  the  use  of  t 
^  queen's  weed,  herba  reginae,'  as  he  calls  it,  all  but  univers 
Even  respectable  women,  he  assures  us,  had  adopted   it,  hi 
privately  only,  and  on  the  plea  of  health.     It  is  a  proof  he 
little  it  had  extended  to  other  countries,  that  he  gives  his  ccj 
respondent  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  description  of  that  curioj 


*  This  etjmologj  is  nsoallj  rejected,  -we  beliefe,  by  the  aatiqiitries.  T 
illustrioiis  nimily,  'vrhich  has  given  eight  doges  to  Veoice,  and  one  tribaae. 
Malamocco,  is  more  generally  supposed  to  derive  its  name  fh>m  Contadiiio» 
reality  the  nobler  derivation  of  the  two.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  andent  Vcneci 
funilies  can  trace  op  to  the  leaders  of  the  present  population,  the  Contadini  tl 
took  refiige  in  the  Jagunes  from  the  invasion  of  Attila— an  antiquity  which  t 
nobility  of  no  other  country  can  claim  with  any  degree  of  probability. 
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little  instrument  called  a  pipe,  bj  which  the  process  of  inhaling 
the  smoke  is  effected.  ' 

*The  boat*  which  they  were  waiting  for,  his  Excellency 
naturally  pictured  to  himself  as  the  counterpart  of  those  in 
which  be  had  so  often  sat  in  comfort  and  in  dignity,  protected 
from  the  elements,  and  surrounded  with  every  luxury,  between 
Padna  and  Venice.  Alas  I  it  was  an  open  iMurge,  strewed  with 
nothing  better  at  the  bottom  than  foul  straw,  and  on  this  it  was 
necessary  to  lie  down.  Standing  or  sitting  was  alike  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  lowness  of  the  bridges  which  perpetually  crossed 
the  canals;  and  there  then  on  this  nasty  straw,  rendered  still 
nwre  uncomfortable  by  pouring  rain,  all  night  long  lay  his 
Excellency  and  his  suite,  like  *  gentlemen  from  Reggio.'  The 
point  of  this  expression  is  still  intelligible  in  Venice.  We  have 
often  been  amused  by  observing  the  longevity,  nay,  the  immor- 
tality, of  a  popular  joke.  There  was  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  there  is  now,  a  considerable  trade  between  Venice  and  the 
tCTritoiy  of  Reggio  in  pigs,  and  from  that  day  to  this  pigs  are 
<lesignated,  in  the  slang  of  the  gondoliers,  as  *  Gentlemen  from 
Reggio.'  Early  in  the  morning  our  travellers  left  their  soaked 
straw  'in  a  very  subdued  state  of  mind  *  (no  wonder),  and  opened 
their  weary  eyes  on  a  flat  green,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  'studded  with  innumerable  flocks  and  herds,' — 
on  windmills,  *  not  to  grind  com,'  but  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  drainage, — and  on  a  sleepy  canal,  on  whose  leaden  surface 
glided  a  variety  of  '  ducks,  storks,  and  swans,  and  here  and  there 
Vges  freighted  with  a  combustible  earth  called  Turb.' 

Amsterdam,  however,  made  amends  for  all  the  previous  incon- 
venience. Busino  admires  this  northern  Venice,  as  we  should  have 
"lought  none  who  were  accustomed  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  could  admire  any  city  which,  by  certain 
^ints  of  resemblance,  provoked  so  disadvantageous  a  comparison. 
But  no  such  drawback  modifies  his  praise  of  its  neatness,  quaint- 
'^s,  cleanliness,  and  convenience  ;  his  glowing  description  of 
^hicb  might  have  been  penned  in  the  present  day.  In  size  and 
situation  he  thinks  it  equal  to  Venice ;  in  commercial  activity  far 
snperior,  for  Amsterdam  had  then  nearly  succeeded  in  engrossing 
Ae  traffic  with  the  East,  which  Venice  was  fast  losing.  Our 
diarist's  admiration  is  not  unmixed  with  a  slight  shade  of  envy. 
But  as  the  Dutch  are  heretics,  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
Section,  that  the  *  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
?«ieration  than  the  children  of  light.' 

The  political  aspect  of  the  Netherlands  at  this  period  was 
cloudy.  The  dissensions  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Calvinists, 
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between  Bamevelt  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  reached  a  height 
which  menaced  the  safety  of  the  infant  State.  Busino  imagines  that 
when  he  passed  through  Holland  the  fcnmer  were  in  the  ascendant ; 
if  so,  their  triumph  was  short-lived.  Before  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador had  been  a  jear  in  England  a  courier  stopped  in  his  waj 
through  London  to  give  him  the  news  that  Bamevelt  was  airested, 
and  King  James,  to  whom  no  dogma  of  religion  was  so  sacred 
as  the  cause  of  a  king,  or  even  of  a  stadtholder,  exulted  in 
his  ruin.  Busino  rejoices  as  a  churchman  in  these  schisms  in 
the  heretical  camp,  which  promise  well  for  the  triumph  of  the 
papacy ;  but  he  cannot  deny  they  are  equally  favourable  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  despotism  of  Spain,  and  hatred  of  Spain 
was  at  that  time  the  instinct  and  the  duty  of  every  true  son  of 
Venice.  It  was  the  dread  of  this  common  enemy  that  had 
cemaited  a  league  between  the  two  maritime  republics,  and  the 
bond  of  a  common  hatred  procured  for  our  travellers  wherever 
they  went  every  kind  of  compliment  and  kindness — deputations) 
presents,  invitations,  and  hotel  bills  defrayed  at  the  poUic 
expense.  At  Dort  there  took  place  one  of  those  bacchanalian 
scenes  which  recurred  in  the  course  of  the  journey  whenever  a 
peculiar  compliment  was  intended,  and  which  mark  the  solemn 
and  institutional  drunkenness  of  the  period.  The  first  instance 
is  recorded  at  Coire.  At  Zurich  another  of  these  portentous 
political  carouses  occurred ;  but  everywhere  the  routine  of  opera- 
tions is  much  the  same.  The  authorities  bring  the  ambassador 
a  present  of  some  huge  jars  of  wine :  in  return  he  is  obliged  to 
asK  them  to  supper,  and  the  party  are  expected  to  remain  to- 
gether till  the  wine  or  their  power  of  swallowing  it  is  exhausted. 
At  Dort  the  zeal  for  the  Republic  of  the  Adriatic  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  magistrates  gave  the  ambassador  a  supper,  at  which, — 

*  after  two  or  three  bumper  toasts,  they  sent  for  a  huge  goblet  stoddcd 
with  knobs  inside  and  out,  cut  diamond- wise.  Our  president,  who  was 
the  very  picture  of  Bacchus,  round,  plump,  and  rosy,  and,  though  a 
youi^  roan,  crippled  in  his  hands  with  gout,  then  proposed  a  lojal 
toast,  "  To  the  prosperity  of  the  Ei^ublic  of  Venice  I "  standing  all 
the  while  cup  in  hand,  and,  having  drained  the  goblet  dry,  he  turned 
its  mouth  towards  his  Excellency,  it  being  customary  for  them  to  disH 
play  their  prowess  thus,  and  then,  afber  causing  it  to  be  again! 
replenished,  he  presented  it  to  him,  and  his  Excellency  acquitted  him-j 
self  nobly.' 

These  revels  are  in  general  very  distressing  to  our  sober  Vene- 
tian, but  on  this  occasion  we  suppose  the  ambassador's  metde 
was  roused,  or  he  was  unwilling  by  ill-timed  and  sdfish  tempe- 
rance to  damp  so  much  political  enthusiasm.     But  poor  Bosino's 
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borror  of  inlozication  muit  bare  been  great,  wbea  it  could 
indooe  so  accomplished  a  critic  in  wine  to  bave  recourse  to  the 
zutaseou  expedient  he  proceeds  to  recount : — 

'  The  ceremonious  circuit  of  this  chalice  of  debauchery  (dlsonestis- 
simo  calice)  was  then  continued,  its  sixth  victim  being  the  poor  little 
priest,  who,  finding  himself  doomed  to  so  awful  an  encounter,  and 
dreading,  if  be  emptied  the  vessel,  to  be  drowned  or  burnt  aHve  by 
nch  strong  wine,  detemined,  ai  there  was  no  water  at  band,  to  dilute 
it  with  beer,  and  to  quaff  his  bumper  thus.  The  magistrates  thereupon 
ntrad  with  Jaoghter,  saying  to  kijn,  ^^  Momd  Yu  oattiT  tutt."  ' 

Whether  this  is  Busino's  notion  of  French  orthography  or  his 
imitation  of  his  Dutch  hosts'  pronunciation  we  do  not  pretend 

tosaj. 

*  Nor  did  the  mischief,'  he  continues, '  end  here,  for  two  or  three 
other  toastSy  though  out  of  rather  less  outrageous  beakers,  were  subse- 
qoently  drunk  to  the  good  understanding  between  the  Signory  of 
Venice  and  their  High  Mightinesses  of  the  United  Provinces.  These 
Magnates  of  Dort  had  intended  remaining  at  table  all  night,  talking 
well  in  the  French  fasliion,and  drinking  yet  better  in  that  of  Germany. 
His  Excellency,  however,  being  anxious  to  depart,  rose  and  took 
leave,' 

^lad  enough,  no  doubt^  to  find  any  pretext  to  break  away  from 
these  extravagant  orgies.  In  those  days  an  ambassador  should  have 
been  chosen,  as  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  last  century^ 
ht  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  his  power  of  resisting,  or 
at  least  of  enduring,  the  action  of  enormous  quantities  of  alcohol. 
And  now,  on  the  forty-sixth  day  after  receiving  bis  commission 
^nmi  the  Signory  (as  the  ambassador  with  something  of  self-com- 
placency tells  the  Doge),  a  sea  voyage,  short,  but  tedious,  like 
» late  divine's  sermon,  brought  him  to  the  English  shore.  The 
P^ket-boat  was  crowded,  the  wind  was  high,  the  sea  was  rough, 
and  our  travellers,  frightened,  sick,  and  weary,  were  not  much 
cheered  by  their  reception  at  *  the  Post*  at  Gravesend.  This 
vas  the  spot  where  in  the  days  of  cumbrous  ceremony  it  was 
wnal  for  ambassadors  on  their  first  arrival  to  remain  till  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  their  entering  the  capital  in  state. 
And  perhaps  to  this  circumstance  may  in  part  be  attributed  the 
^cessive  extravagance  of  its  inns ;  for  every  meal  Busino  com- 
plains they  were  charged  two  ducats,  or  10*.  per  bead.*  In  all 
countries  and  at  all  times  seaports  have  been  exorbitantly  dear. 

*  Mr.  RswdoB  Brown  quotes  a  letter,  written  in  1617  by  the  inqnisitors  of  itate, 
referring  to  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  incurred  by  a  former  ambassador,  -which 
prores  &at  a  dncst  was  then  worth  exactly  5f.  The  inquisiton  contest  that  600 
iaotfp^at  Ae  thearste  of  ezchaage^  we  cqomlent  to  150L,  at  SOt.  to  the  poo&d. 
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Fynes  Morison — whose  book  was  published  in  this  very  year, 
and  may  very  probably  have  been  bought  by  Busino  or  his 
patron,  for  a  *  tall  copy  '  of  it  exists  in  the  G)ntarini  aJlection— 
protests  against  the  injustice  of  judging  England  by  its  inns,  and 
especially  that  of  Gravesend.  Contarini  immediately  sent  for  the 
resident  secretary  of  the  Venetian  Embassy,  Lionello,  and  under 
his  auspices  proceeded  incognito  to  London  to  make  his  own 
arrangements.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  house  in  an 
airy  and  fashionable  quarter,  one  that,  like  Ashbumham  or 
Cbandos  House  in  our  own  <lay,  had  frequently  been  let  to  foreign 
ambassadors.  It  was  a  little  too  much  in  the  country,  but  it  was 
near  the  most  fashionable  theatres,  especially  those  that  keep  the 
best  trained  dogs  for  bear  and  bull  baiting.  Its  situation  is  still 
familiar  to  the  '  fashionable  world ' — at  least  to  that  part  of  it 
which  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Eastern  Counties  Sta- 
tion— it  is  Bishopsgate  Street  Without.  The  house  belonged 
to  one  of  London's  most  eminent  citizens,  one  who  from  small 
beginnings  had  raised  himself  to  princely  wealth  and  high  con- 
sideration— Sir  Paul  Pindar ;  and  its  site,  Mr.  Cunningham  tells 
us  in  his  *  Handbook,'  is  still  indicated  by  the  '  Sir  Paul  Pindar's 
Head.'  It  was  spacious  and  handsome,  and  had  a  gallery  which 
was  easily  turned  into  a  chapel,  by  putting  up  *  a  decent  altar ' 
at  the  farther  end.  To  this  commodious  habitation  he  removed 
his  establishment,  but  with  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Gravesend 
as  soon  as  the  day  for  his  public  entry  is  fixed,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  conveyed  back  again  in  befitting  state  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  in  the  royal  barges. 

The  special  object  of  Contarini's  mission  was  to  obtain  the 
good  offices  of  King  James,  under  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
Republic  was  now  involved.  The  necessity  of  suppressing  the 
Uscocks,  a  nest  of  pirates  who  for  upwards  of  a  century  had 
infested  the  Gulf  of  Quaniero,  with  the  connivance  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  had  gradually  drawn  the  Signory  into  a  formal  war 
with  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  The  expediency  of  supporting 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  (in  fact  of  maintaining  the  independence  of 
Italy  against  the  insolent  dictation  of  Spain)  on  the  occasion  of 
the  disputed  succession  of  the  House  of  Monferrat  had  forced 
the  republic  into  a  state  of  warfare,  though  not  of  actually  de- 
clared war,  with  Philip  III.  To  withstand  the  united  strength  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Venice  could  reckon  but 
few  allies.  A  common  enmity  had,  as  we  have  just  se^i,  secured 
the  co-operation  of  Holland,  as  far  as  it  could  be  given  without 
Tiolating  the  truce  which  not  long  before  had  terminated  the  war 
of  independence — Venetian  gold  had  bought  a  certain  number  of 
individual   recruits   from   the   Swiss   Cantons   and    the   Orison 
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league,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. But  no  great  help  could  be  expected  from  the  unwarlike 
temper  and  exhausted  exchequer  of  James,  especially  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  anxiously  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  hand 
of  the  Infanta  for  his  son,  the  ill-fated  Charles ;  and  from  France, 
connected  as  she  was  now  with  Spain  by  a  double  intermarriage, 
€Tcn  less  could  be  hoped.  But  the  part  taken  by  France  on  this 
occasion  was  not  less  politic  than  humane.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  ultimate  result  of  protracted  disturbances  beyond  the  Alps 
must  be  to  strengthen  the  leviathan  by  which  Italy  was  oppressed  ; 
and  to  increase  the  preponderance  of  Spain  was  not  the  interest 
of  France.  The  French  Court  offered  its  mediation.  The  terms 
it  obtained  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Signory,  but  they  were 
sach  as  none  but  France  could  at  that  time  have  drawn  from 
Spain ;  and  the  mediating  power  consulted  the  interests  if  not 
the  dignity  of  the  Republic  in  enforcing  them  with  a  peremptori- 
ness  which  savoured  of  despotism. 

The  terms  were  settled  at  Paris  while  the  ambassador  was 
on  his  road.  They  were  subsequently  confirmed  at  Madrid 
(whence  the  treaty  took  its  name).  One  of  his  first  duties  on 
arriving  was  to  announce  to  the  English  Government  their  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Republic,  but  almost  in  the  same  breath 
he  was  obliged  to  complain  of  their  violation.  The  Viceroys, 
appointed  by  Spain,  backed  by  her  power,  and  scarcely  con- 
trolled by  her  authority,  had  none  of  the  conservative  instincts 
and  little  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  independent  sovereigns. 
Their  authority  and  power  of  malversation,  always  too  great,  in 
♦inae  of  war  were  unlimited.  The  friendship  of  the  minister  often 
attured  their  impunity,  and  oftener  still  his  enmity  procured  their 
P^nnanency  in  office ;  for,  as  he  had  procured  their  appointment 
to  remove  a  rival,  he  feared,  in  recalling  them,  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  successor.  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  the  governor  of 
^ilan,  refused  to  disarm  on  the  most  insulting  pretexts,  and 
^obttitnted  terms  of  his  own  for  those  accepted  by  his  sovereign. 
The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  at  Naples,  refused  the  stipulated  restitution 
^  the  Signory,  and  openly  continued  his  hostilities  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  his  court,  and  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

At  the  English  court  the  ambassador  found  nothing  but  languor 
and  corruption.  The  king  took  just  enough  share  in  every  depart- 
Dient  of  government  to  paralyse  its  action ;  and  the  resources  of  the 
crown,  which  might  have  sufficed  for  the  ordinary  burdens  of  the 
•tate,  were  far  too  small  for  his  lavish  prodigalities.  The  veterans 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  had  almost  all  departed  from  the  scene. 
The  star  of  Buckingham  was  in  the  ascendant ;  at  this  moment  he 
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had  climbed  o&  the  ladder  of  ambltioa  to  the  grade  of  ead. 
Soon  after  Contarini's  arrival  the  news  at  court  was  that  the  new 
favourite  was  to  be  lord  high  admiral,  but  the  octogenarian  Ead 
of  Nottingbam,  the  hero  of  the  Armada,  refuted  to  resign,  except 
^  for  a  consideration,'  and  ^  Steenie '  is  consoled  for  the  delaj  by  a 
marquisate,  ^  a  rank,'  says  Busino,  *  which  they  have  a  great  esteon 
for  here,  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  one  the  king  has  made.'  Bot 
though  the  king  was  himself  governed  by  favoarites,  he  would 
not  govern,  at  least  ostensibly,  by  them,  ami,  though  he  UhOl  all 
opportunities  of  escaping  from  business;,  he  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  despatched  in  his  absence.  He  was  now  enjoying  the  chase 
at  Royston,  whither  the  ambassador  was  not  permitted  to  follow 
him ;  and  the  time  of  his  return  was  uncertain.  Contarini  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  making  his  statement  to  Sir  Ra^ 
Winwood ;  but  he  could  not  have  confided  it  to  a  more  trusty 
advocate,  for  the  secretary  was  und^^tood  to  be  the  most 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  Spanish  alliance.  Unfbrtnnatdy 
within  a  few  short  weeks  poor  Winwood's  career  of  successful 
ambition  was  cut  short  by  a  sudden  and  premature  death,  and  be 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who  was  reported  by  the 
ambassador  ^  to  be  in  the  pocket  of  tbe  king  of  Spain '  (that  is  to 
say,  without  a  metaphor,  the  doubloons  of  the  king  were  sos- 

SK^ted  to  be  in  his  pocket),  and  to  be  devoted  to  Spanish  interests^ 
ut  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Venetian  negotiations  go  on  not  a 
bit  the  faster  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood,  nor  a  bit 
the  slower  in  those  of  Mr.  Secretary  Lake.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  extensive  corruption  attributed  by  the  rumour  of  the  day 
to  Spain  was  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  this  means  of 
influence  was  quite  in  accordance  with  her  principles ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  when  her  ill-managed  finances  left  her  not  wherewithal 
to  pay  her  own  servants,  she  could  find  money  to  corrupt  those 
of  others.  But  the  whole  of  her  vast  revenues  skilfully  directed 
would  have  been  insufficient  for  the  wholesale  bribery  of  which 
she  was  accused ;  and,  moreover,  experience  proves  that,  of  all  the 
bad  bargains  widi  which  cunning  is  wont  to  overreach  its^f,  the 
corruption  of  foreign  ministers  is  the  least  profitable.  Tbe 
interest  of  the  traitor,  and  his  c(Hiscience,such  as  it  is,  lead  him  to 
do  as  little  as  he  can  for  his  fee ;  and  the  instances  are  noany 
where  he  has  sought  to  redeem  or  conceal  his  first  treachery  by 
committii^  a  second  and  betraying  his  suborner*  The  reader  ot 
Lord  Malmesbury's  memoirs  will  remember  with  how  much  dcs? 
terity  and  with  how  litde  effect  that  accomplished  but 
cessful  diplomatist  succeeded  in  establishing  a  secret  infl 
at  the  court  of  the  Empresa  Catherine.     Li  return  he  obtai 
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onlj  promises  and  excuses,  private  infarmation  of  what  was 
geoerailj  known,  and  no  sabstantial  proof  of  sinceritj  except 
the  sccqytance  of  his  favours ;  and  when  at  last  the  minister 
receired  from  his  imperial  mistress  a  considerable  gratuitj  as 
a  proof  of  her  approbation,  the  nkase  which  confers  it  expressly 
states  that  it  is  given  as  a  recom pence  of  his  steady  oppo- 
sition to  what  the  ambassador  considered  English  interests.  If 
Gondomar  really  kept  King  James's  cabinet  in  his  pay,  the  facts 
meotiooed  in  the  present  correspondence  afford  no  confirmation 
of  this  often  repeated  charge.  Perhaps  the  force  of  circumstances 
was  stronger  than  the  bribes  received  by  Lake,  or  the  goodwill 
ielt  by  Winwood.  The  latter  was  unable  to  hasten  the  king's 
T^m  by  one  hour,  and  though  each  despatch  from  the  Signory 
was  more  argent  than  its  predecessor,  it  was  clear  no  'progress 
coald  be  made  in  the  business  of  the  republic  till  the  king  chose 
to  intermit  his  favourite  amusements. 

While  bis  principal  was  thus  *  fretting  in  forced  inaction, 
Bosino  was  at  leisure  to  look  about  him,  and  to  collect  materials 
kf  bis  account  of  England.  The  period  was  one  full  of  interest. 
The  Gothic  institutions  of  Europe  were  hastening  to  ruin.  The 
jv  between  their  constituent  parts  had  commeno&d  which  at  no 
^istant  time  must  disconcert  the  whole  machine.  In  social 
life,  what  may  be  termed  the  Gothic  period  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  What  would  not  the  modern  historian  of  manners  give 
for  one  of  Busino's  weeks  in  London  I  How  little  of  what  we 
inost  wish  to  know  is  ever  recorded  for  our  benefit  by  the  most 
intelligent  of  contemporary  observers,  to  whom  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  daily  occurrence  I  and  yet  how  interesting  and  full  of  meaning 
are  the  few  hints  which  drop  from  him  in  utter  absence  of  all 
tlesign  and  unconsciousness  of  their  value  I  We  have  already 
seen  that  Bishopsgate  Street  Without  might  almost  be  called 
*  the  country,'  but  its  rural  situation  had  its  disadvantages.  The 
fields  adjoining  the  ambassador's  house  were  used  for  all  sorts  of 
sports  sind  martial  exercises,  for  bow  meetings,  for  sham  fights 
aad  mock  sieges,  and  various  other  manoeuvres  of  the  train- 
bands, and  even  ^  for  musquet  and  artillery  exercise '  (not  we 
l^ope  ball  practice) ;  making  such  a  ^  crash  and  noise,'  that  the 
poor  chaplain  protests  he  cannot  eat  his  dinner  in  peace.  One 
^y,  the  Lord  Mayor's  review  of  his  City  militia,  6000  strong, 
was  held  on  this  British  Campus  Martins;  and  several  of  the 
companies  in  returning,  as  they  passed  the  ambassador's  apart- 
laaits,  fired  a  salnte  (there  was  DUM*e  hatred  of  Spain  than  lore 
of  Venice  in  this),  and  shouted  •  Venice  for  ever ! '  which  was 
▼eiy  gratifying,  but  rather  disturbing.  London  he  pronounces 
'very  noble,  with   handsome  thoroughfares   and  well-supplied 
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shops,*  each  distinguished  by  its  sign,  like  so  many  inns,  and 
plenty  of  beautiful  stone  fountains,  especially  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.'  This  moves  our  envy,  but  it  is  some  comfort  to 
know  that  the  pollutions  of  the  *  silver  Thames '  are  not  entirely 
the  result  of  modem  innovations.  Its  water,  says  Busino,  which 
is  raised  mechanically,  is  *  so  hard,  turbid,  and  foul,  that  its 
smell  may  be  perceived  in  the  linen  which  is  washed  with  it' 
The  town  is  so  large,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  it  begins  or 
ends.  There  is  the  city  of  Westminster  at  some  distance,  where 
the  king  has  a  palace,  and  where  the  courts  of  law  and  tbe 
parliaments  are  held,  but  it  is  almost  united  with  London  by  a 
continuous  succession  of  houses.  *  On  the  opposite  shore,  too, 
there  are  some  good  habitations,  but  fewer  in  number;'    and 

*  these  are  connected  by  a  noble  stone  bridge,  which  on  each 
side  has  a  handsome  row  of  shops,  so  that  the  traveller  is  not 
conscious  of  passing  over  the  river  at  all ' — which  Busino  seems 
to  consider  a  great  advantage.  But  King  James  was  doing 
his  best  to  check  the  evil  of  an  'overgrown  capital.'  He 
bad  lately  issued  a  proclamation  to  compel  the  demolition  of  all 
the  houses  which  had  been  erected  in  the  suburbs  since  his 
accession — an  order  so  extravagant,  that  Busino  thinks  it  must 
have  been  devised  rather  as  a  pretext  for  extorting  fines  than 
with  the  intention  of  seriously  carrying  it  into  effect.  But, 
unfortunately,  James  was  sincere,  and  from  this  and  similar 
ill-judged  attempts  to  check  the  natural  development  of  the 
town  we  are  suffering  at  this  day.     Some  of  the  worst  of  the 

*  London  rookeries'  owe  their  origin  to  King  James's  fancies 
as  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  a  metropolitan  city. 

Of  the  architecture  then  prevalent,  which  we  have  since  called 
Jacobeean,  Busino  is  no  admirer.  It  is  not  that  he  has  any 
theories  of  *  debased  Gothic '  or  '  corrupted  classic  ;'  his  objec- 
tions are  grounded  on  purely  utilitarian  principles.  The  build- 
ings are  of  wood,  and  without  foundations  (although  a  recent 
enactment  provides  that  in  future  one-half  of  every  dwelling  shall 
be  of  brick) :  hence  they  are  damp  and  cold.  The  staircases  are 
spiral  and  inconvenient,  the  apartments  '  sorry  and  ill-connected' 
He  dislikes  windows  without  shutters,  and  casements  too  narrow 
to  look  out  of ;  and  quotes  with  approbation  the  apostrophe  of 
a  Genoese  gentleman  whom  he  heard  exclaim,  *  Oh  1  wTctched 
windows,  which  cannot  open  by  day  nor  close  by  night ! ' 

London,  moreover,  is  extremely  dirty — so  much  so,  that  our 
diarist,  whose  puns  are  not  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  wit, 

*  We  are  sarprised  at  his  remarking  that  those  of  the  same  trade  occupy  tbe 
same  streets ;  for  this  custom  was  at  that  time  very  general,  and  is  now  fiir  from 
uncommon,  in  Italy. 
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propofes  that  its  Italian  name  of  Londra  should  be  changed  into 
Lorda — filthy,  which  would  be  well  merited  by  the  black,  ofTen- 
si?e  mud  which  is  peculiar  to  its  streets,  and  furnishes  the  mob 
with  a  formidable  missile  whenever  anything  occurs  to  call  forth 
their  disapprobation.  No  great  variety  of  foreign  costumes  is 
leen  in  the  streets.  For  as  foreigners  generally  are  unpopular, 
sensible  people  generally  conform  to  the  English  fashion,  or 
adopt  the  French,  which  is  used  by  the  majority  of  the  court,  and 
is  too  common  to  attract  notice.  The  Spaniards  alone  disdain 
to  wear  any  but  their  own  dress,  *  and  they  a^e  especially  hated 
here,  and  considered  little  better  than  harpies  * — a  proof,  Busino 
thinks,  that  they  are  more  justly  appreciated  in  London  than 
anjwhere  else.  He  himself  saw  a  ^  poor  Don,'  for  no  other  offence 
than  his  national  costume,  assaulted  by  a  termagant  with  a  cab- 
hage-stalk,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  shop  from  the 
sjrmpathising  crowd  which  she  collected  with  her  outcries.  On 
another  occasion  he  saw  an  attendant  of  Gondomar's  ride  over  a 
child, — ^  in  faith  it  was  rather  frightened  than  hurt ;'  but  the 
mob  pursued  the  offender  to  Ely  House,  the  ambassador's  resi- 
dence, in  Holbom,  which  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  their  fury. 
To  pacify  the  ambassador  and  preserve  peace  in  future,  James 
was  obliged  to  send  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  scold  him,  and  more- 
oTer  to  put  forth  a  long  proclamation,  such  as  he  loved  to  indite, 
for  the  protection  of  official  and  diplomatic  residences. 

The  parade  of  justice  which  is  everywhere  visible  in  the  streets 
is  truly  formidable.  ^  There  are  pillories  for  the  neck  and  hands, 
stocks  for  the  feet,  and  chains  for  the  streets  themselves  to  stop 
them  in  case  of  need.  In  the  suburbs  there  are  oak  cages  for 
nocturnal  offenders,  and  ^  pounds  "  for  mischievous  animals,  so 
well  regulated  and  severe  in  these  parts  is  the  law.'  But,  in  truth, 
the  law  in  those  days  was  a  harsh  and  capricious  schoolmaster, 
that,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  enforce  order,  employed  severities 
which  the  maintenance  of  order,  even  had  that  end  been  attained, 
woald  hardly  have  justified.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  city  police  from  the  following  '  hints '  which  King 
James — whose  fondness  for  making  speeches  and  giving  lectures 
reminds  us  of  incidents  and  scenes  which  many  of  us  may  re- 
member in  the  last  reign— addressed  to  the  new  Lord  Mayor  on 
Us  presentation.     He  said  to  him,  according  to  Busino, — 

'  You  will,  moreover,  see  to  two  things,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  great 
devils  and  the  little  devils.  By  the  g^reat  ones  I  mean  the  waggons, 
which,  when  they  meet  the  coaches  of  the  gentry,  refuse  to  give  way 
^  yield  as  due.  The  little  devils  are  the  apprentices,  alias  shopboys, 
who,  on  two  days  of  the  year,  whicli  prove  fatal  to  them.  Shrove 
Tuesday  and  the  first  of  May,  are  so  riotous  and  outrageous,  that  in  a 
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body,  three  or  four  thousand  strong,  they  go  committixig  exoeaMS  in 
every  direction,  killing  hmnan  beings  and  demolishing  houses/  dbc 

Had  these  excesses  proceeded  solely  from  the  spirit  of  mis- 
chief and  plunder,  or  even  from  the  mere  wantooness  of  youth 
and  strength,  the  case  would  have  been  common  enough ;  but 
they  were  often  distinguished  by  a  mixture  of  good  though  mis- 
guided feeling — by  a  wild  notion  of  righting  some  imaginary 
wrong,*  of  reaching  some  offence,  or  abating  some  nuisance  un- 
touched by  law — which  raised  their  authors  above  the  level  of 
vulgar  rioters ;  and  it  is  painful  to  think  how  much  good  Eng- 
lish stuff  was  annually  lost  to  the  country  in  these  senseless  out- 
breaks and  consigned  to  the  gallows — for  the  gallows  was  the 
penalty  of  even  trifling  offences  against  property,  and  Busino  bears 
witness  how  ruthlessly  in  all  cases  it  was  exacted.  Among  other 
instances,  he  mentions  *  a  lad  of  15  whom  he  saw  led  to  execudon 
for  stealing  a  bag  of  currants,'  his  first  offence.     And  as  he  ex- 

i)lains  with  clearness  and  accuracy  that  strange  anomaly  of  our 
aw  *  benefit  t)f  clergy,*  we  may  fairly  presume  he  does  not  speak 
loosely  or  without  due  inquiry.  '  Besides  extraordinary  execu- 
tions, they  take  them  at  the  end  of  each  month  25  at  a  time, 
singing  t  and  carrying  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  their  hands.' 
But  we  forbear  to  transcribe  the  account  of  the  bungling  butchery 
which  follows.  Throughout  Europe  at  this  period  the  disregard 
of  human  life  exhibited  by  the  law  was  extreme.  Coryat,  who 
travelled  to  Venice  much  about  the  time  our  ambassador  came 
to  England,  says  that  the  castles  on  the  Rhine  were  fringed 
with  the  victims  of  justice,  and  not  unfrequently  perhaps  injus- 
tice, hanging  from  the  battlements.  Busino  tells  us  that,  on  his 
road,  there  met  his  eyes  sundry  proofs  of  sanguinary  executions, 
gibbets  and  wheels,  *  et  plurima  mortis  imago.'  In  France 
Capital  punishments  were  as  frequent  and  far  more  cruel  than 
in  England.  Venice  by  her  affectation  of  mystery  inspirefl 
greater  terror  than  the  daily  display  of  pyramids  of  heads  could 
nave  caused,  and  by  this  means  in  her  administration  of  justice 
she  economised  human  life.  But  she  sacrificed  her  fame.  Man- 
kind resents  mystery  and  singularity.  Thus,  while  other  countries 
are  permitted  to  cast  the  blame  of  their  barbarities  on  *  the  spirit 

♦  The  reader  leill  remember  the  fiital  let  of  May,  just  a  centnry  earlier  (vide 
*  Four  Years  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.'),  when  the  object  of  the  rioters  was  to 
procnre  the  expulsion  of  foreign  manufecturers.  It  is  noticeable,  howerer,  that 
bvsino  considers  the  streets  at  night  secure  at  the  period  at  whidi  he  writes—a 
statement  which  is  contranr  to  most  of  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  police  at  that  time. 

f  It  was  common  for  those  who  were  penitent  and  religiously  disposed  to  an$ 
fsalms  in  the  dreary  passage  to  Tyburn.  Lord  Russell  thus  occupied  himself  in 
nis  way  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  text  here  implies  that  the  songs  which 
Busino  heard  were  of  a  yery  different  character. 
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of  the  age/  Venice  personally  bean  the  burden  of  Ae  unknown, 
and  tberefore  exaggerated,  horrors  of  her  Canal  Orfano.* 

As  the  ambassador  had  not  yet  been  formally  received  at 
court,  he  could  not  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  But  there  was 
no  objection  to  his  going  in  private  with  his  suite  to  a  respectable 
goldsmith's  shop  in  Cheapside,  which  Busino  calls  the  Corso, 
to  see  the  show.  The  houses  are  described  as  *  all  windows  * 
(a  few  such  with  their  gables  to  the  street  yet  remain),  and 
*  ereiy  one/  says  the  gallant  chaplain,  *  was  filled  with  beautiful 
£wes,  decked  with  every  variety  of  headtire  like  so  many  pic- 
tures,' except  one  that  was  occupied  by  two  hideous  Spanish 
women — ^yeUow,  livid,  hollow-eyed,  ill  dressed — he  protests,  all 
national  antipathy  apart,  *  perfect  hobgoblins.'  Up  and  down 
the  street  as  far  as  you  could  see  there  was  nothing  but  a  sea  of 
heads.  The  sleek  plump  city  marshal  on  horseback,  looking  like 
the  high  priest  of  Bacchus,  tried  to  keep  order  in  vain.  Rough 
pUj  was  not  taken  amiss  in  those  days.  The  company  in  the 
windows  amused  themselves  with  showering  down  squibs  and 
crackers  on  the  mob  below,  who  were  delighted  with  the  plea- 
santry;  and  to*  make  way  for  the  procession  a  company  of  men 
dressed  as  savages  drove  the  dense  crowd  before  them  by  letting  off 
a  quantity  of  fireworks.  One  of  the  platforms  which  formed  part 
of  the  show  typified  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  bore  on  it 
i^esentatives  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world.  He  who  per- 
<(»ufied  the  Spaniard  was  admirably  got  up,  and  be  kissed  his 
hands  repeatedly  to  Gondomar,  who  occupied  a  window  near  the 
Venetian  embassy,  and  this  pantomimic  wit  produced  shouts  of 
mmgled  delight  and  derision  from  the  crowd.  What  most  sur- 
pised  our  aristocratic  republicans  was  the  triumph  of  the  third 
estate  which  the  whole  day's  pageant  exhibited ;  and  certainly  it 
is  remarkable  that  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  still 
80  great,  and  the  theory  of  the  royal  prerogative  carried  so  far, 
we  spirit  of  the  people  was  so  high.  Few  coaches  appeared  in 
fe  streets,  and  on  to  those  few  the  mob  climbed  or  clung  as  they 
pleased.  In  one  case  of  resistance  which  Busino  witnessed  the 
coachman  and  the  equipage  were  bedaubed  by  the  indignant 
pedestrians  with  the  evCT-ready  mud  before  spoken  of;  but  ia 
funeral  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  fierce  spirit  of  licence  which 
Pervaded  this  annual  saturnalia.  What  a  pompous  ovation  for  the 
citizens  of  London,  when,  immediately  after  the  pageant,  and 
'^nificently  attended,  rides  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
»^wy — *  which  is  as  good  as  saying  the  Pope  of  this  kingdom  of 

*  It  is*  true  the  Canal  Or£uK>  was  for  the  most  part  the  doom  of  political 
widers,  but  the  whole  march  of  criminal  justice  at  Venice  was  mysterious. 

JEnffland* 
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England* — with  the  Chancellor  at  his  left  hand,  and  followed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  two  and  two,  all  to  do  honour  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  he,  preceded  by  his  officers  and  sheriffs,  and 
attended  by  his  aldermen,  occupies  the  place  of  honour — Uie 
hero  of  the  day  1 

Soon  after  this  day  of  pageantry  the  whole  Venetian  embassy 
repaired  to  the  Fortune  Theatre  on  the  following  melancholy  occa- 
sion. Fynes  Moryson  tells  us  that,  *  in  order  to  passe  over  greefe 
the  Italians  sleepe,  the  French  singe,  the  Germans  drinke,  tbc 
English  goe  to  playes/  On  this  occasion  the  Venetians  evidently 
designed  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  entertainers'  book : — 

*  My  most  illustrious  Lord,  my  Lord  and  most  revered  patron,— I 
was  so  stunned  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  Excellency's  butler  Signor 
Sigismohdo  the  Lucchese,  that  I  quite  lost  my  wits  last  week.  It  as- 
tounded me  to  see  a  robust  young  man  carried  off  so  speedily,  and  I 
began  to  think  of  myself,  who  am  the  eldest,  and  perhaps  the  feeblest, 

in  this  household The  other  day  therefore  they  determined 

on  tajdug  me  to  one  of  the  many  theatres  where  plays  are  performed, 
and  we  saw  a  tragedy  which  diverted  me  very  little,  especially  as  I  cannot 
understand  a  word  of  English,  though  some  little  amusement  may  be 
derived  from  gazing  at  the  very  costly  dresses  of  the  actors,  and  from 
the  various  interludes  of  instrumental  music  and  dancing  and  singing ; 
but  the  best  treat  was  to  see  such  a  crowd  of  nobility  so  very  well 
arrayed  that  they  looked  like  so  many  princes  listening  as  silently  and 
soberly  as  possible.  [We  suppose  the  custom  of  talking  at  the  theatre 
was  then  as  prevalent  in  Italy  as  it  is  now.]  These  theatres  are  fre- 
quented by  a  number  of  respectable  and  handsome  ladies,  who  come 
freely  and  seat  themselves  among  the  men  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion. On  the  evening  in  question  his  Ei^cellency  and  the  Secretary 
were  pleased  to  play  me  a  trick  by  placing  me  amongst  a  bevy  of  young 
women.     Scarcely  was  I  seated  ere  a  very  elegant  dame,  but  in  a 

mask,,  came  and  placed  herself  beside  me She  asked  me  for 

my  address  both  in  French  and  English  ;  and,  on  my  turninc^  a  deaf 
ear,  she  determined  to  honour  me  by  showing  me  some  fine  oiamonds 
on  her  fingers,  repeatedly  taking  off  no  fewer  than  three  gloves,  which 

were  worn   one  over  the  other This  lady's  bodice  was  of 

yellow  satin  richly  embroidered,  her  petticoat  of  gold  tissue  with  stripes, 
her  robe  of  red  velvet  with  a  raised  pile,  lined  with  yellow  mudin  with 
broad  stripes  of  pure  gold.  She  wore  an  apron  of  point  lace  of  varioiis 
patterns :  her  head-tire  was  highly  perfumed,  and  the  collar  of  white 
satin  beneath  the  delicately-wrought  ruff  struck  me  as  extremely 
pretty.' 

The  ambassador,  who,  no  doubt,  contrived  the  whole  scene, 
was  sitting  close  behind  him,  enjoying  the  joke.  We  can  give 
no  clue  to  the  name  and  quality  of  the  fair  one ;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  out  of  the  maimers  of  the  day  for  a  woman  of 

rank 
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Tank  and  retpeotability  to  lend  heneU  to  this  hannless  little 
*  hoax.'  And  at  all  events  there  is  no  disputing  the  costliness  of 
iier  dress,  which  we  have  transcribed  for  the  benefit  of  such  of 
oar  fair  readers  as  are  likely  to  be  called  on  to  provide  a  costume 
/or  a  fancy  ball. 

At  last  the  ambassador  has  his  public  reception,  but  at  that 
time  there  were  three  distinct  courts  in  England.  The  King 
was  at  Whitehall.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  though 
he  was  a  mere  boy,  had  each  a  separate  establishment,  the  former 
at  Denmark  House,  as  Somerset  House  in  compliment  to  her  was 
then  called,  the  latter  at  St.  James's.  To  each  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony,  and,  as  the  Queen  was  ill,  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  year  that  the  entire  cycle  of  presaatations  could 
^  got  through.  Cumbrous  as  was  the  ceremony  of  reception  in 
James's  days,  it  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  practice  of 
the  preceding  age,  when  the  ambassador  would  have  been  expected 
to  expatiate  on  the  virtues  of  the  King  and  the  republic  and 
^  explain  the  objects  of  his  mission  in  a  flowery  harangue  of 
mediaeval  Latin,  and  to  listen  to  a  reply  from  the  Chancellor, 
^hich  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  make  of  equal  length.  Busino 
^nds  the  following  account  of  the  court  ceremonials  as  a 
Christmas  present  to  his  noble  patrons  : — 

'  After  our  arrival  in  London  we  remained  some  days  awaiting  the 
yeturn^f  his  majesty  to  the  court  from  his  habitual  field-sports.  This 
interval  gave  exactly  sufficient  time  to  launch  a  very  handsome  coach, 
^^  procure  six  fine  dappled-grey  Friesland  mares  very  spirited  and 
tail,  and  aUo  to  get  ready  the  right  noble  liveries. 

*  The  day  being  appointed,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  *  came  in 
the  morning  to  give  notice,  and  stayed  dinner  with  his  Excellency ; 
then,  at  about  three  hours  before  dark,  one  very  leading  nobleman,t 
*<^wnipanied  by  a  number  of  others,  appeared  in  his  majesty's  name 
*ith  the  royal  coaches  to  escort  and  honour  both  the  embassy  and  the 
^n^bassador  of  our  g^reat  queen  republic.  We  proceeded  towards  the 
^urt  with  a  long  string  of  coaches,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  if  not 
^re,  with  seveml  other  gentlemen  who  came  to  swell  the  retinue,  and 
^rove  thus  for  well  nigh  two  miles  through  the  finest  thoroughfares  of 
this  great  city.  On  arriving  at  the  court  we  were. taken  into  the 
^^ncil-chamber,  but  not  by  the  principal  entrance,  although  neither 
that  nor  the  one  through  which  we  pa»ed  displays  any  great  beauty. 
^'or  is  the  palaee  itself  remarkable,  save  for  its  size,  which  in  case  of 
'^  could  accommodate  more  than  six  hundred  persons. 

*  In  this  council-chamber  there  was  a  large  table  covered  with  a 
^&n^  and  at  its  head  stood  a  red  velvet  chair,  surmounted  by  a  small 
cioth  of  state,  and  all  around  were  carpeted  stools  with  backs.     Here 

•  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor.  t  Lord  Clifford. 
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'^re  ktested  awhile,  lUid  then)  esoorted  bj  the  nobleman  abow  asetttiomd, 
intted  along  sundry  galleries  te  &e  first  hall,  and  ftiim  ^nce  to  ^ 
second^  in  ^rhich  were  the  royal  halbeidierB,  dresaed  in  a  red  liveij, 
with  a  huge  rose  embroidered  on  their  breasts  and  backs,  such  largt 
and  muscular  men,  that  by  my  faith  they  looked  like  terrific  giants. 

'  At  the  entrance  door  of  this  second  hall  his  Excellency  was  met 
by  the  lord  chamberlain,*  that  is  to  say,  the  chief  officer  of  the  king's 
household.  In  these  royal  apartments  we  remarked  that  the  floors  were 
all  strewed  with  certain  dried  rushes,  which  in  plain  Italian  might  be 
called  downright  hay ;  and  they,  moreover,  lay  It  very  deep — a  custom 
observed  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  rooms  diy. 

<  Having  parsed  the  guard  [chamber]  we  entered  a  very  handsome 
hall,  filled  with  most  highly  p^:itimed  cavaliers ;  and  at  its  upp^  end^ 
beneath  a  v^  rich  and  lofty  canqpy,  there  sat  the  King  of  Grreat  Bri- 
tain in  state.  In  this  hall,  which  is  called  '<  the  presence  chamber," 
and  in  other  similar  apartments,  no  one  is  permitted  to  remain  covered, 
even  should  his  majesty  not  be  there  in  person,  and  yet  ocoasionaliy 
some  of  the  chief  nobles  and  the  minion  {U  ndgnone)  do  wear  a  sort  d 
cap,  richly  embroidered,  under  pretence  of  some  imaginary  ailment 

*  On  the  entry  of  his  Excellency,  way  was  made  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty, though  he  did  obtain  sufficient  space  to  make  the  due  obeisances 
[it  is  satisfactory  to  fiild  that  over-crowding  the  levc^  is  not  peculiar  to 
t)ur  days]  ;  and,  oH  his  reaching  the  centre  of  the  hall,  the  king  rose 
from  his  throne,  and  came  to  the  edge  of  Hie  royal  platform,  which  his 
Excellency  having  ascended  by  two  steps,  the  king  embraced  him, 
giving  him  hb  hand,  which,  with  a  low  bow,  his  j^eellency  fiade  a 
show  of  kissing ;  and  in  brief  but  dignified  language  stated  his  mission^ 
to  which  the  king  replied  concisely,  in  French.  The  letter  of  cre- 
dence, which  had  been  written  on  a  very  large  skin  of  parchment,  was 
then  presented  by  his  Excellency,  who  took  it  from  the  secretary  Leo* 
nello,  who  was  there  at  hand.  The  king  received  it  with  gTaciou»-i 
ness ;  whereupon  the  secretary  of  state  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and 
gave  a  penknife  to  his  majesty,  who  with  Ms  own  hands  opened  th^ 
missive  and  perused  it,  or  at  least  appeared  to  do  so.  Shortly  befimre 
this  act  his  Ms^ty  covered,  and  made  his  Excellency  do  the  like ;  and 
then,  after  listening  to  a  few  questions,  and  answering  them  beoomiiigly, 
my  master  took  leave  most  respectfully,  having  previously  aoquainted 
himself  with  the  humo.ur  of  this  sovereign,  who  does  not  relish  long 
speeches,  being  always  intent  on  amusing  himself  with  field-^c^ts  and 
the  society  of  his  favourites.  i 

'  He  is  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  vrith  a  red  face,  and  is  now  begin- 
ping  to  turn  grey.  He  was  dressed  in  tawny  satin,  the  wbole  soil 
being  embroidered  ;  and  his  black  cloak  was  laid  about  with  lace  op  tc 
the  very  shoulders,  and  lined  with  sables.  He  wore  a  gilt  sword  at  hk 
side,  and  his  hat  was  rather  low-crowned,  with  a  broad  brim,  looped  vf 
on  one  side  with  a  very  costly  ornament  of  very  large  rubies  aa^ 
diamonds.  i 

♦  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
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'  He  is  said  to  eat  little  or  no  bread,  a  great  quantity  of  meat,  andt 
to  drmk  the  strongent  wines  he  can  get,  and  certain  other  national 
liqoon,  but  in  moderate  quantity.  Sometimes  in  walking  he  likes  for 
display  to  be  supported  under  the  arms  by  his  chief  favourites ;  but  in 
ndiog  he  cares  for  nothing,  never  holding  the  reins  in  his  hands,  but 
relying  entirely  on  the  address,  agility,  and  dexterity  of  hm  grooms, 
who  ruD  on  either  side  of  him,  keeping  pace  with  his  horse :  it  is  indeed 
true  that  he  now  and  then  gets  some  awkward  falls,  but  this  is  attri- 
buted to  the  hot  temper  of  the  hackneys  here,  rather  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

'  We  snbiequently  had  audience  of  the  prince,  with  well  nigh  the 
^ery  same  ceremonies.  He  holds  his  court  in  a  separate  palace,  at  a 
gr^  distance  from  the  king's.  In  the  entrance-chambers  there  were 
ipiards,  and  we  then  passed  into  the  throne-chamber,  though  the  prince 
was  not  seated  on  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stood  waiting  in  another 
room,  and  on  seeing  the  ambassador  af^>ear  he  then  came  forward  as 
^  as  the  last  step  beyond  the  canopy,  implying  thus  anxiety  for  the 
meeting,  but  with  the  semblance  of  its  being  accidental.  Through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter  he  there  received  his  Excellency's  compli- 
ments ;  and,  having  returned  them,  and  opened  the  letter,  the  usual 
fonnal  speeches  were  soon  despatched. 

'  He  is  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  very  grave  and  polite, 
of  a  good  constitution— Judging  from  appearances,  with  light  hair,  and 
most  like  his  mother.  He  was  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold  lace,  with  a 
gilt  sword,  russet  boots,  and  gold  spurs,  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
country  to  be  almost  always  booted. 

'Audience  of  the  queen  was  at  length  obtained,  and  effected  with 
wmiJar  parade,  his  Excellency  being  conveyed  thither  in  her  own 
coaches  by  a  different  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  by  the  officers  of 
^  own  household ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  after  our  arrival  at  the 
<*«rt,  her  majesty  thought  fit  to  make  us  await  her  appearance  very 
moch  longer  than  was  the  case  with  the  king  and  prince.  Her  palace 
ts  snfficiently  handsome  and  convenient,  with  a  southern  aspect  towards 
the  gardens  on  the  river.  Here  likewise  we  entered  a  small  council- 
^^ber,  passing  thence  into  the  large  hall  of  the  halberdiers,  and  into 
toother  beyond,  where  there  was  a  red  canopy,  and  hay  on  the  floor. 
In  the  chamber  where  her  majesty  received  liis  Excellency,  l>eneath  a 
Very  costly  canopy  of  gold  brocade  with  a  white  ground,  in  lieu  of 
^hes  there  were  some  very  handsome  straw-mats.  The  queen  wore  a 
^^^  of  pink  and  gold,  with  so  expansive  a  farthingale,  that  I  certainly 
^  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  t^at  it  was  four  feet  wide  in  the  hips 
[ia  modem  days  these  dimensions  seem  positively  moderate],  and  her 
^>06om  lay  bare  [very  low  indeed],  forming  as  it  were  an  oval :  her  head- 
8*8r,  besides  very  valuable  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  consisted  of  such 
t  quantity  of  fidse  hair  dressed  in  rays,  that  she  looked  exactly  like  a 
*^ower. 

*  The  ambassador  advanced  along  the  spacious  hall,  on  one  side  of 
which  were  arranged  some  of  the  most  noble  and  favoured  ladies  of  the 
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court ;  and  on  the  right  hand,  opposite  to  tnem,  was  a  corresponding 
rotir  of  cavaliem, — her  majesty's  lord  chamberlain,  with  his  long  waod^ 
occupying  the  post  of  honour.  His  Excellency  having  made  the  requi- 
site number  of  obeisances  in  time  and  place  at  suitable  intervals,  casting 
moreover  a  few  respectful  glances  on  either  side  of  the  courteous  and 
graceful  group  of  ladies  fair  and  cavaliers,  the  queen  rose,  and  came 
with  dignified  gait  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  platform  to  meet  the  lion 
of  St.  Mark,  the  which  crimson  lion  was  clad,  it  is  true,  in  lynx's  fur, 
but  quite  placid  and  calm  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  much  more  melh- 
fluous  form  than  I  can  repeat  he  narrated  his  commission,  which,  so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  her  countenance,  the  queen  greeted  verr 
graciously,  answering  majestically  with  her  own  lips  in  French,  without 
the  tediousness  of  an  interpreter ;  indeed,  we  remarked  that  all  the 
bystanders  drew  aside,  and  did  not  listen  to  every  word,  as  was  the  case 
at  the  public  audiences  at  Whitehall  and  St.  James's.  The  ambassador 
made  some  polite  rejoinders  in  the  most  deferential  manner  possible,  to 
which  her  majesty  replied  with  equal  kindness,  scanning  his  excel- 
lency's brow  and  face  with  gracious  glances  the  whole  time.  He  then 
presented  his  credentials,  which  the  queen  caused  to  be  opened  imme- 
diately by  her  secretary,  who  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  raised  it  unfolded 
to  a  level  with  her  eyes,  whereupon  with  a  smiling  countenance  the 
queen  read,  or  made  a  show  of  reading  it,  from  beginning  to  end. 

'  Hb  Excellency  then  took  very  humble  leave,  and,  in  the  act  of 
departing,  two  pretty  little  dogs  commenced  barking  at  him,  as  they 
had  done  in  like  manner  on  his  entry ;  and  her  majesty  in  person 
vouchsafed  to  quiet  them,  evincing  the  g^reatest  graciousoess  and 
courtesy  throughout.  Her  face  is  rather  long,  but  very  majestic ;  her 
eyes  are  fine,  and  the  nose  is  the  least  little  bit  liooked ;  but  on  the 
whole  her  expression  is  agreeable. 

'  In  short,  from  a  distant  view,  I  am  unable  to  g^ve  more  exact  par- 
ticulars, as  my  part  in  these  audiences  resembled  that  of  those  who  go 
to  see  enclosed  gardens  through  a  lattice  without  being  allowed  to  draw 
near  or  to  have  a  good  stare,  nor  yet  to  touch  the  plants ;  so  your  lord-l 
ships  will  accept  these  few  facts  culled  from  the  reality  as  mj  annual 
tribute  of  service  at  this  merry  Christmas  season.' 

Shortly  after  this  formal  reception,  to  which  Busino  endea- 
vours to  give  something  of  particular  meaning,  the  Queen  assigned 
a  private  audience  to  the  ambassador,  under  circumstances,  it  must 
be  owned,  of  some  mystery.  He  is  directed  not  to  come  in  bis 
public  character,  and  accordingly  the  conspicuous  and  peculiaij 
robes  with  which  the  paintings  of  the  Venetian  school  havv 
made  us  so  familiar  are  exchange  for  the  *  dress  of  a  simple 
cavalier.'  The  visit  takes  place  in  the  evening,  and  he  is  ad« 
mitted  to  Denmark  House  by  a  side  entrance.  He  is  introi 
duced  by  a  lady  in  waiting  to  the  royal  presence,  while  Businci 
and  the  suite  are  kept  in  attendance  in  an  ante-chamber.  All 
this  is  recounted  with  a  slyness  of  insinuation  and  an  afTectatioo 
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of  discretion  which  are  more  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the 
Venetian  ambassador  than  creditable  to  the  fame  of  the  English 
Queen.  But  though  Anne  of  Denmark  has  not  escaped  the 
attacks  of  scandal  (and  whatever  may  have  been  her  errors,  poor 
soul !  she  certainly  had  her  provocations),  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing,  in  spite  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  she  was  capable 
of  conduct  so  light  as  Busino*s  hints  imply,  nor  can  we  suppose 
that,  if  the  ambassador  had  attached  any  mysterious  meaning  to 
the  interview,  he  would  have  required  the  attendance  of  his  secre- 
taries and  his  chaplain.  We  suspect  Busino  is  only  preparing 
for  bis  patron  one  of  those  attacks  where  flattery  takes  the  disguise 
of  freedom,  as  a  counter-thrust  to  parry  the  raillery  which  he  well 
knows  awaits  his  own  equally  innocent  flirtation  with  the  gold 
and  scarlet  lady  at  the  theatre.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
chaplain  at  the  play  and  the  ambassador  in  the  Queen's  closet 
vill  be  never-failing  topics  at  Piazzola  when  weary  senators  seek 
the  relief  of  mirth  without  excitement  and  conversation  without 
tie  fatigue  of  thought,  valuable  additions,  in  short,  to  the  vener- 
able collection  of  family  jokes  which  never  lose  their  zest,  and, 
"ie  wine,  only  become  more  mellow  as  they  grow  old. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Queen,  who  was  fond  of  power,  and  had 
never  ceased  her  attempts  to  obtain  at  least  the  semblance  of  it, 
^  violently  opposed  to  the  Spanish  match.*  Experience 
^igbt  have  taught  her  how  little  her  feelings  on  this  or  any  other 
iabject  weighed  with  her  indifferent  husband  ;  but  she  did  not  on 
that  account  withdraw  her  opposition.  Would  she  have  been  a 
ffoman  and  a  mother  if  she  had  ?  She  knew  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador had  come  to  plot  and  to  plead  against  Spain,  and  so  far 
^  was  her  natural  ally.  What  little  she  could  do  to  assist  him 
^he  did.  When  the  ambassador  of  her  brother  the  King  of 
Denmark  came  over  to  oppose  the  Spanish  match,  she  endea- 
'oured  to  bring  about  a  cordial  understanding  between  him  and 
be  representative  of  the  Signory,  and  to  facilitate  a  negotiation 
or  engaging  Danish  ships  and  troops  for  the  Venetian  service  ; 
^  neglected  as  she  was  by  courtiers  and  ambassadors  in  general, 
^  was  at  least  a  comfort  to  find  for  once  a  sympathising  listener. 

In  the  following  September  she  invitetl  the  ambassador  to 
pend  a  day  at  Oatlands.  The  diversion  of  the  afternoon  was  to 
>e  stag-hunting,  but  it  was  prevented  by  torrents  of  rain.  She 
s  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  state  and* display,  and  accord- 
nglj  the  reception  and  the  dinner  were  very  grand,   but  we 

*  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Qaeen's  bias  was  Spanish.  The  present 
prrespondence  woald  lead  to  the  inference  that  at  this  time  it  was  in  the  opposite 
i^UoQ :  but,  in  truth,  it  mattered  little  to  diplomatists  at  the  time,  or  to  his- 
^nans  once,  what  poor  Anne  of  Denmark  thought  or  wished* 
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.suspect  a  little  dull,  though  enlivened  by  numerous  political 
toasts  which  were  drunk  by  the  company  standing,  *  by  three  at 
a  time,*  to  the  great  '  inconvenience,  our  sober  chaplain  suspects, 
of  the  ladies.  The  dinner,  he  adds,  was  equal  to  anything  in 
Italy  or  anywhere  else  (he  bad  attended  his  patron  to  Turin  and 
Paris,  and  we  presume  the  cuisine  at  Piazzola  was  such  as  to 
justify  his  assuming  this  critical  tone) ;  and  the  second  course 
surprised  even  the  ambassador  by  its  profusion  and  its  elaborate 
ingenuity.  The  company  was  what  modem  newspapers  call 
^  most  select ;'  next  to  the  ambassador  sat  the  Countess  of  Arundel, 
one  of  the  greatest  ladies  and  one  of  tbe  most  agreeable  of  the 
Court,  who  nad  been  at  Venice  and  spoke  Italian.  The  old  Lord 
High  Admiral,  Lord  Nottingham,  was  there,  and  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  9xA  twenty  more  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence; and  Busino  remarks  with  something  of  displeased 
surprise  that  they  were  marshalled  according  to  their  rank.  It 
is  true  that  England,  whose  code  of  social  etiquette  always  has 
been  the  least  ceremonious  in  Europe,  is  the  only  country  which 
has  fixed  and  intelligible  rules  for  precedence.  We  have  heard 
foreigners  at  the  present  day  make  a  similar  remark  to  Bnsino's, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  If  the  absence  of  any  fixed  law  toregalate 
these  trifles  were  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  indifference  to 
them,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  the  precision  of  our  insular  scale 
of  rank  ;  but  as  it  is  proved  by  experience  that  uncertainty  only 
adds  to  the  tenaciousness  with  which  punctilio  is  maintained,  we 
are  glad  to  be  spared  the  heart-burning  and  confusion  which  are 
inevitable  where,  as  is  often  the  case  abroad,  many  points  remain 
unsettled,  and  conflicting  claims  are  advanced  which  there  is  no 
authority  to  decide. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  we  suspect,  had  more  talents  for  society 
than  are  generally  attributed  to  her.  The  following  arrangement 
does  her  credit.  The  dinner  was  early,  the  evening  inter- 
minably long,  and  the  rain  fell  in  cataracts.  There  was  nothii^ 
for  anybody  to  do,  so  it  was  presumed  the  ambassador  would  like 
to  repose;  and  a  state  room  was  shown  him  for  the  purpose. 
At  nightfall  he  and  his  suite  returned  in  their  coach  delighted 
with  their  entertainment  Not  many  weeks  after,  when  Contarini 
was  about  to  depart  on  another  embassy,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
leave  of  his  royal  hostess  by  proxy.  She  was  already  prostrated 
by  the  illness  from  which  she  was  destined  never  to  recover. 

Though  we  have  already  extracted  so  long  a  description  of 
tbe  English  courts,  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  tbe  account 
of  tbe  last  f&te  given  in  the  old  Banqueting-house.  There  was 
something  ill-omened  in  tbe  pagevmt;  the  theatre  in  which  it 
was  acted  was  burnt  down  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  the 

^         I  chief 
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chief  performer  in  it  was  Prince  Charles,  who  was  desdned  to 
end  his  life  so  tragically  on  the  scene  of  his  present  revel. 

The  old  banqueting*hall  had  a  short  life.  It  was  built  bj 
King  James  in  1606,  in  the  taste  of  the  daj.  It  is  described 
as  hsring  been  sunonnded  by  two  tiers  of  boxes,  the  lower 
lupported  by  Tuscan  pillars,  the  upper  by  Ionic.  Opposite  the 
ftage  was  the  box  for  the  King  and  the  royal  family.  No 
ib^tre  was  more  honoured  by  the  per£onnances  which  tocJc  place 
within  its  walls.  During  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence  ^  rare 
Ben  JonsoB '  supplied  a  masque  for  every  succeeding  Twelftb* 
night  On  the  pres«:it  occasion  the  masque  represented  was 
'  Pleasure  reconciled  to  Virtue,'  the  date  of  which  has  hitherto 
puzzled  Ben  Jonson's  editors  and  commentetora,  but  which,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  future  critics,  we  are  now  enabled  to  fij( 
on  Twelfth-night  1617-18.* 

For  two  hours  the  suite  were  kept  waiting  in  the  Venetian 
hoz.  It  was  very  hot  and  very  crowded.  And  when  they  had 
10  Iktle  spaee  for  themselves,  my  Lord  Chamberlain  came  up  and 
ttked  th^  to  make  room  for  a  *  foreign  gentleman.'  Even  this 
^ir  Italian  good-nature  would  have  borne,  but  the  foreiga 
^tleman  turned  out  to  be  a  Spaniard  (a  Jew  would  have  been 
nu>re  welcome) ;  and  in  be  stalks,  ceremoniously  begging  for  ^  dos 
<Ktos  de  plaza/  two  inches  of  room  ;  and  with  stately  humility 
he  bows  himself  onwards,  and  then,  swelling  himself  out  to  his 
full  size,  seats  himself  in  the  best  place  of  the  box.  Busino 
owns  that  be  quite  lost  his  temper.  But  his  ill-humour  did  not 
pievent  his  domg  full  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  women,  *  who 
resembled,'  be  says,  *  mo  many  queens.'  And  he  describes  the 
tpleadour  of  their  dresses  with  a  minuteness  which  will  be 
delightful  to  those  who  are  aecnstomed  to  pore  over  the 
'Morning  Post*  on  the  day  after  the  drawing-room.  Bnt  we 
tttift  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  text,  which  we  hope  wiH 
be  soon  forthcoming. 

'  There  were  some  very  lovely  &ces,  and  at  every  moment,'  says 
Soiino, '  my  colksffues  k«pt  exdaimtng,  "  Oh,  do  look  at  this  one  I— > 
<)^  do  see  that ! — whose  wife  is  this  ? — and  that  pretty  one  near  her, 
ehofls  draghter  is  she?  "  and  tboueh  among  so  maeh  wheat  there  was  a 
ttrtain  jsioLtnre  of  chaff,  though  there  were  some  shrivelled  skins  and 
Moa  dnwegee  of  S.  Carlo  JBorromeo  [persons  with  very  long  noses 
Kke  the  abovcHuuntd  saint],  yet  that  the  beauties  greatly  predominated 
'^'  I' 

*  Bnsbko  slso  throws  light  on  the  date  of  Webster's  *  Duchess  of  Malfy/  which 
nt  Uiksrto  perplexad  his  commeBtators.  He  eertaialy  saw  it  acted  in  IS  18,  fbr, 
^ifls  osmphSaiMg  of  the  irFeverenoe  with  which  the  Boaiish  dmgj  ace  treated 
« tfa«  Piotestsnt  sti^f^  he  giTes  aa  socouat  of  the  part  *  of  %  oartaio  caidinal' 
vhieh  can  refer  only  to  the  plot  of  the  ^Dachepof  Mslfy.' 

was 
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was  their  unanimous  verdict,  which  I,  old  and  half  blind  as  I  am, 
cannot  but  confirm.  At  length  at  about  the  sixth  hour  of  tlie  night 
(about  ten  o'clock)  the  king  appeared,  and,  having  passed  through  the 
apartments  where  the  ambassadors  (that  is  to  say,  the  Venetian  and  the 
Spanbh,  for  it  was  not  the  Frenchman's  turn)  were  waiting  for  him, 
took  them  to  hb  box.' 

The  masque  began.  It  were  long  to  tell  how  Bacchus  on  a 
car  was  followed  by  Silenus  on  a  barrel  and  *  twelve  wicker 
flasks,  who  performed  the  most  ludicrous  antics.'  Twelve  boys 
as  pages,  Mount  Atlas,  as  nearly  the  size  of  life  as  the  stage 
would  allow,  and  Mercury,  the  god  of  trade,  all  vied  with  each 
other  in  flatteries  to  the  king.  At  last  twelve  cavaliers  in 
masks,  the  central  figure  always  being  the  prince, 

^  chose  their  partners  and  danced  every  kind  of  dance,  the  last  being 
the  Spanish  dance  in  single  pairs,  each  cavalier  with  his  lady  ;  and  at 
length,  being  well  nigh  tired,  they  began  to  flag,  whereupon  the  king, 
who  is  naturally  choleric,  got  impatient,  and  shouted  aloud,  **  Why 
don't  they  dance  ?  What  did  you  make  me  come  here  for  ?  Devil 
take  you  all ;  dance  I "  On  hearing  this,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
his  majesty's  most  favoured  minion,  immediately  sprang  forward, 
cutting  a  score  of  lofty  and  very  minute  capers  with  so  much  grace 
and  agility,  tliat  he  not  only  appeased  the  ire  of  his  angry  sovereign^ 
but,  moreover,  rendered  himself  the  admiration  and  delight  of  every- 
body. The  other  masquers,  being  thus  encouraged,  continued  succes- 
sively exhibiting  their  prowess  with  various  ladies;  finishing  in  like 
manner  with  capers,  and  by  liAing  their  goddesses  from  the  gpround. 

*  The  prince,  however,  excelled  them  all  in  bowing,  being  very  exact 
in  making  his  obeisance  both  to  the  king  and  to  his  partner  ;  nor  did 
we  ever  see  him  make  one  single  step  out  of  time,  a  compliment  which 
can  scarcely  be  paid  to  his  companions.  Owing  to  hb  youth,  he  has 
not  much  wind  as  yet,  but  he,  nevertheless,  cut  K  few  capers  very 
gracefully.  The  encounter  of  these  twelve  accomplished  cavaliers 
being  ended,  by  their  valiantly  vanquishing  the  sloth  and  debauchery 
of  Bacchus  [Comus],  the  prince  then  went  in  triumph  to  kiss  the  bands 
of  his  most  serene  parent,  who  embraced  and  kissed  him  tenderly ; 
and  then  honoured  the  marqub  by  a  dbplay  of  extraordinary  affedioo^ 
patting  hb  hce. 

*  The  king  now  rose  from  hb  chair,  and,  taking  the  ambassadors  with 
him,  passed  through  a  quantity  of  chambers  and  galleries,  to  a  ball 
where  the  usual  collation  had  been  prepared  for  the  performers,  his 
majesty  being  preceded  by  a  torch,  and,  after  casting  a  glanoe  ail 
round  the  table,  he  withdrew. 

^  The  repast  was  served  on  certain  glass  salvers  or  dbhes,  and,  at 
the  first  assault,  the  board  being  capsized,  I  was  thus,  by  the  crash  of 
the  crystal  platters,  reminded  of  the  smashing  of  our  windows  at  Yenice^ 
when  vbited  by  a  midsummer  haibtorm. 
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'  The  aflhir  ended  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  and,  half  disgusted 
and  weaiy,  we  then  went  home.' 

But  though  small,  as  it  seems,  was  the  pleasure  to  those  who 
were  invited  to  this  pageant,  great  was  the  offence  to  those 
who  were  passed  over.  The  French  Ambassador  Desmarets 
resented  his  exclusion  so  keenly,  and  represented  the  matter  in 
50  offensive  a  light  to  his  government,  that  he  obtained  his  recall, 
la  vain  was  it  urged  in  explanation  that  the  usual  rule  had  been 
observed  of  inviting  the  Spanish  and  French  ambassadors  alter- 
nately, as  neither  could  give  precedence  to  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently they  could  never  meet :  the  ambassador  and  his  court 
were  implacable.*  It  is  surprising  that  for  so  many  centuries 
men  failed  to  perceive  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  is 
competent  Xo  settle  the  precedence  of  independent  sovereigns, 
and  that  it  is  idle  to  dispute  what  can  never  be  decided,  and 
will  never  be  conceded.  It  was  only  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  present  rational 
rule  was  adopted,  which  in  each  separate  grade  of  diplomacy 
assigns  the  precedence  to  him  who  has  been  longest  resident.  In 
the  present  case,  ^  Ira  fuit  capitalis,'  and  the  consequences  of 
this  childish  dispute  were  most  unfortunate.  The  ill-humour 
which  was  thus  generated  between  the  two  Courts,  and  was  sub- 
sequently inflamed  by  various  reciprocal  slights,  seems,  according 
to  the  present  correspondence,  to  have  accelerated,  perhaps  to 
have  caused,  the  death  of  one  of  England's  brightest  geniuses. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  Raleigh  returned  from  his  dis- 
astrous expedition  to  Guiana,  and  the  Spaniards  loudly  demanded 
his  punishment  To  their  clamour  it  is  possible  the  king  might 
have  thought  it  policy  to  sacrifice  him;  it  is  certain  that  he  after- 
wards made  a  great  merit  of  having  done  so.  But  it  is  higlily 
probable  that  the  enmity  of  Spain  was  less  fatal  to  the  unhappy 
admiral  than  the  friendship  of  France.  James,  it  is  true,  had 
an  early  grudge  against  Raleigh,  yet  for  twelve  years  he  had 
deferred  his  own  vengeance,  and  he  might  not  have  been  in  such 
a  hurry  to  gratify  a  power  that  made  so  little  haste  to  comply 
with  his  wishes,  if  French  meddling  had  not  spurred  his  flagging 

*  Earlj  in  the  King's  reign  he  had  endeavoured  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
nodi  as  s  man  of  sense  might.  He  asked  the  ambassadors  as  individuals — ^not  in 
^^^  pobtio  charaoters..  M.  de  Beaumont,  then  French  ambassador,  refused  to 
come  on  these  reasonable  terms,  and  then  complained  of  his  exclusion,  and  said 
the  Court  was  ffrown  completely  Spanish.  On  this  failure  the  rule  of  alternate 
invitations  as  the  only  practicable  expedient  "was  introduced.  It  was  not  only 
lietween  the  great  powers  that  these  trifling  offences  to  pride  embittered  the 
"May  real  causes  that  must  always  exist  of  enmity.  For  years  Italy  was  agitated 
by  a  dhpnte  for  precedence  between  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy. 

retsolution. 
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resolution.  Raleigh  was  always  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  France ; 
after  his  arrest,  Le  Clerc,  the  French  resident  secretary,  opened 
a  negotiation  with  him  to  secure  his  services  for  King  Louis, 
and  moreover  had  the  imprudence  to  engage  personally  in  a  plan 
to  effect  his  escape.  The  king's  pride  and  fear  (the  two  most 
cruel  of  human  passions)  took  tiie  darm.  He  indignantly  ordered 
the  secretary  out  of  the  country,  without  allowing  him  an  inter- 
view, and  sent  poor  Raleigh,  without  even  the  shadow  of  trial 
which  the  privy  council  proposed  to  allow  him,  to  the  block. 

In  the  mean  time,  from  Contarini*s  first  arrival,  every  post  from 
Yenice  brought  fresh  complaints  of  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the 
Spanish  governors,  and  especially  the  Neapolitan  Viceroy.  We 
gather  from  these  letters  that  King  James  continued  as  long  as 
possible  to  disbelieve  what  it  was  so  inconvenient  to  believe,  vod 
Gondomar  gave  grave  assurances  of  the  pacific  disposition  of 
his  sovereign,  till  at  last,  when  the  truth  could  neither  be  stifled 
nor  disguised,  he  freely  admitted  that  Ossuna  was  an  insabor- 
dinate  madman,  and  the  King,  from  time  to  time,  continued  to 
say  a  great  many  pointed  things  (more  often  to  the  VeneCiaa 
than  to  the  Spanish  ambassador)  on  the  humiliating  position  of 
a  sovereign  who  cannot  make  himself  respected  by  fais  own 
servants.  One  day  indeed  he  was  so  far  encouraged  by  Gon- 
domar's  admissions  that  he  advised  King  Philip  to  ^  send  Qssuna 
hand-cuffed  to  Venice,  as  he  himself  used  to  send  the  most  tur- 
bulent of  the  border  freebooters  to  be  punished  by  his  good  sister 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  memory.'  But  Ossuna  was  not 
Johnny  Armstrong,  the  Spanish  king  s  protestations  of  inability 
were  only  too  sincere,  and  neither  James's  wit  nor  Gondomar's 
frankness  would  help  Venice.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  James  had 
no  influence,  for  notoriously  he  had  no  funds.  A  Parliament 
just  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  powers,  but  not  of  its  duties, 
would  grant  no  subsidies,  and  he  himself  had  scarcely  where- 
withal to  pay  his  household  expenses.*  But  it  was  not  the  will 
which  was  wanting.'  It  is  usually  asserted  by  historians,  whose 
convenience  it  suits  to  take  broad  and  general  views,  that 
^  James  Was  devoted  to  Spain.'  It  is  true  he  had  good  reason 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  a  sovereign  whose  alliance  he  was 
courting  for  his  son ;  but  no  man  in  his  dominions  was  less 
desirous  to  promote  the  aggrandisement  of  that  overgrown  power, 
^especially  at  the  czpenw  c^  Venice,  whese  institotioiis  and  wfaese 

*  There  are  in  ibis  correspondence  many  statements  to  this  effect  Tbej,  at 
least,  show  what  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  day.  It  appears  bj  these  letters 
there  was  great  difflcolty  in  finding  money  to  pay  for  the  masque*  and  the  ambas- 
sadors at  one  time  return  home,  because  there  is  no  money  to  pay  tbdr  —hirifiy 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  reside  any  longer  without  them. 

statecraft 
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statecraft  be  admired,  and  with  whose  govemment  he  had  esta- 
blished an  interchange  of  reciprocal  flattery.  In  the  present 
difficnlty  he  did  all  that  his  porerty  allowed — it  was  all  that  the 
Republic  asked — and  he  diet  it  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his 
cabinet,  if  indeed  it  was  under  Spanish  influence,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  angry  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  himself. 
He  permitted  the  Republic  to  engage  men  and  ships  in  his 
dominions  for  her  defence.  And  henceforth  the  negotiations  for 
the  hire  and  the  equipment  of  these  auxiliaries  form  the  prin* 
cipal  subject  of  Contarini's  correspondence. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  minuteness  with  which  ordinary  transac- 
tions are  detailed  rather  than  in  the  chance  of  obtaining  any 
Bew  revelations  that  the  value  of  contemporary  documents  chiefly 
consists.  They  thus  illustrate  the  habiU  of  daily  life^  and  the 
progress  of  society,  which  is  now  recognised  as  a  more  im- 
portant element  of  history  than  the  dates  of  battles  and  sieges. 
Contarini's  narrative  brings  out  in  a  variety  of  ways  which  we 
ha?e  barely  time  to  tonch  upon,  the  changes  which  time  has 
wroQght  in  manners  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  outer  ciroom- 
stances,  and  also  the  resemblance,  which,  in  spite  of  the  change, 
▼indicates  the  national  identity.  Probably  the  commissaries  of 
Queen  Christina's  army  in  modern  times  would  agree  with  the 
tmbassador  when  he  complains  that  the  English  are  much  more 
dependent  on  their  comforts  than  the  natives  of  the  South,  and 
hence  he  found  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  victualling  the  ships 
were  much  increased.  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  quotes  a  report  on 
England  by  Nicolo  Molin,  dated  in  1606,  in  which  he  writes : — 

^Should  your  Serenity  have  occasion  to  avail  yourselves  of  these 
people,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  English  and  Scotch  are 
heretics  and  Puritans,  which  are  the  worst  kind  of  heretics ;  they  are, 
Bwreover,  unused  to  privations,  for  indeed  they  themselves  say,  that 
without  their  three  B's,  namely,  their  beef,  their  beer,  and  their  bed, 
tbey  are  undone.  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  should  the  State  have 
occasion  to  raise  levies  in  Great  Britain  it  would  be  advisable  to  enlist 
Inshmen,  who  are  almost  all  Catholics,  and  for  the  most  part  reared 
on  fruit  and  vegetables,  wherefcreth^  are  deemed  savages,  and  capable 
of  hearing  angr  hardship.' 

Mofin  gives  this  as  a  speculative  opinion.  Contarini  was  accus- 
tomed to  recruiting,  and  he  knew  that  orthodox  savages,  however 
chea]rfy  hived  and  fed,  would  be  a  dear  bargain  on  board  the 
fleet  till  they  were  tamed  and  disciplined,  and  that  the  cost  of 
&  soldies^s  good  Uviog  is  cheap  if  he  fights  in  proportion  as  he 
'eeds ;  wo  he  does  not  hesitate  to  lay  in  the  necessary  barrels  of 
beef  and  the  barrels  of  beer ;  the  mention  of  which,  by  the  by^ 
proves  that  grog  was  not  yet  adopted  as  the  more  portable  and 

convenient 
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convenient  drink  of  the  nary.  As  for  orthodoxy,  Venice  must 
bj  this  time  have  made  up  her  mind  that  in  this  world  at  least 
her  lot  was  cast  with  heretics*  By  inclination  she  was  always 
the  most  liberal  of  Roman  Catholic  states ;  by  necessity  she  was 
the  ally  of  all  the  enemies  and  victims  of  the  great  patrons  ot 
orthodoxy,  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

One  of  thie  ambassador's  perplexities  would  puzzle  our  modem 
gentleman  on  'Change.  London  was  not  a  mart  of  exchange. 
He  found  it  difficult  to  negotiate  a  bill  of  aiiy  kind,  and  one 
on  Venice  almost  impossible  without  the  intermediate  help  of 
Amsterdam.  So  low  was  the  credit  of  all  governments,  that, 
though  the  Republic  was  a  better  paymistress  than  any  of  the 
great  monarchies,  she  could  not  obtain  a  ship  or  a  recruit  till  the 
private  firm  of  Burlamacchi  and  Co.  (styled  in  the  diary  of 
Walter  Yonge  *  Buley  Mac  *  the  Dutch  merchant')  guaranteed 
her  punctuality ;  and  even  then  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  we 
infer  from  some  importunate — we  might  say  passionate — dunning 
letters  which  appear  towards  the  close  of  the  correspondence,  that 
the  Signory  was  far  from  regular  in  meeting  its  engagements. 

The  balance  sheet  which  the  ambassador  sends,  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  his  payments,  is  curious.  We  had  intended 
to  make  extracts  from  it,  but  each  part  should  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  the  rest,  and  the  whole  is  too  long  for  transcription. 
To  the  lover  of  military  antiquities  the  bill  for  arms  and 
ammunition  will  convey  some  interesting  information.  No  less 
than  three  kinds  of  chain-shot  are  minutely  described,  although 
the  invention  is  usually  attributed  to  De  Witt  in  1666  {vide 
Haydn's  *  Dictionary  of  Dates'). 

The  naval  reputation  of  England  in  those  days  was  kept  up 
by  the  spirit  of  trade  and  private  adventure,  and  not  by  the 
energy  of  the  Government.  King  James's  navy  was  not  in  a 
state  to  enable  Britannia  to  rule  the  waves,  according  to  the 
following  statement  of  the  ambassador: — 

^  The  vessels  usually  afloat  to  guard  the  island  are  six  in  niunber ; 
two  between  Dover  and  Calais,  two  others  off  Plymouth,  and  two  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland.  Their  crews  had  lately  mutinied  for  want  of 
pay.  The  King  has  a  number  of  these  vessels  at  Rochester,  but  in  such 
a  state  that  it  would  require  months  to  make  them  seaworthy.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Contarini,  looking  with  tbe 
keen  eye  of  a  customer,  gives  the  preference  to  the  English 
marine  over  the  Dutch.  But  on  the  whole  the  result  of  die 
present  experiment  is  unfavourable  to  the  emjdoyment  of  mercena- 

*  Pablished  by  the  Camden  Society,  p.  d04« 
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lies.*  Before  the  close  of  the  correspondence  we  hear  of  the  arrival 
in  the  Adriatic  of  seven  English  vessels  of  small  tonnage  carrying 
500  soldiers.  Bat  of  these  200  mutiny  and  desert  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  though  they  are  subsequently  brought  back 
to  discipline  by  the  firmness  and  mildness  of  the  Venetian 
Admiral  Barbarigo,  who  hangs  only  eight  of  the  ringleaders. 
This  was  enough,  however,  to  destroy  all  mutual  confidence,  and 
to  damp  all  spirit  of  enterprise.  On  this  execution  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  thought  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  the  Signory,  and 
Contarini  lives  in  daily  dread  of  being  taken  to  task  by  the  King, 
especially  when  the  chaplain  of  the  English  squadron  returns, 
who  has  been  sent  away  for  distributing  tracts  among  the 
Venetian  fleet  (Should  we  not  suppose  this  incident  belonged 
to  the  present  day?)  But,  before  he  took  leave,  the  King 
relieved  him  by  assuring  him  he  had  long  known  and  ap- 
proved what  had  been  done.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  give 
the  negotiations  with  Sir  Henry  Mainwaring,  a  gentleman 
of  the  king^s  chamber,  who  in  early  life  had  been  a  pirate  of 
undaunted  courage  and  enterprise.  The  paper  which  he  gives 
to  the  Signory,  urging  them  to  employ  fewer  vessels  and  of 
larger  bulk,  xnanned  with  sailors  that  will  fight,  instead  of  a 
mixed  crew  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  is  the  most  curious  com* 
meat  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  on  the  art  of  gunnery  and 
maritime  warfare  as  understood  in  that  day. 

When  we  observed  the  date  of  the  present  correspondence,  wc 
eagerly  turned  over  its  leaves  to  ascertain  what  light  it  threw 
on  that  great  historical  riddle,  the  famous  conspiracy,  which  is 
made  so  familiar  to  all  English  readers  by  Otway's  tragedy  of 
Venice  Preservei 

All  that  was  positively  known  at  the  time  may  be  told  in  a 
very  few  words.  About  the  middle  of  May,  1618,  the  citizens 
of  Venice  were  alarmed  by  finding,  on  one  or  two  successive 
moming:s,  at  the  early  dawn,  the  bodies  of  culprits  unknown 
suspended  between  the  columns  of  the  Piazzetta.  It  soon 
transpired  that  in  some  of  the  fortresses,  and  on  board  the 
fleet  by  order  of  the  G>uncil  of  Ten,  summary  justice  had  been 
done  on  several  Frenchmen,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
corsair  Jacques  Pierre.  The  arrests  in  the  city,  it  was  rumoured, 
Were  numerous,  and  unequivocal  signs  were  observed  of  recent 
executions  in  the  canals.    Far  and  wide  the  belief  spread  that  the 

*  We  remember  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  getting  very  angry  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, becmose  a  noble  lord  designated  the  troops  he  was  about  to  take  out  to  Spain 
2is  *  mercenaries,'  There  is  nothing  offensive  in  the  word;  the  English  language 
affords  do  other  for  troops  who  engage,  for  ihe  pay  of  a  foreign  state,  to  fight  a 
battle  which  is  not  their  country's. 

government 
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government  had  detected  a  fearful  plot  to  bum  and  pUlage  tibe  citj, 
to  massacre  the  nobles,  and  overturn  the  republic.  The  Duke  of 
Ossuna,  wliose  preparations  had  long  excited  alarm,  was  desig- 
nated as  the  chief  actor  in  the  projected  tragedy.  The  governor 
of  Milan  was  supposed  to  be  his  accomplice,  and  Bedmar,  the 
ambassador,  was  believed  to  be  the  main-spring  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. But  the  Signory  maintained  an  impenetrable  silence. 
Gondomar  in  England,  Contarini  tells  us,  and  the  organs  of  Spanish 
diplomacy  generally,  spoke  slightly  of  the  plot,  as  a  mutiny  of  a 
few  French  mercenaries.  But  it  is  strange  that  when  B^lmar, 
to  avoid  an  outbreak  of  the  excited  populace,  retired  to  Milan, 
the  Spanish  court,  instead  of  ordering  him  to  vindicate  his  cha- 
racter by  resuming  his  functions  at  Venice,  sent  him  his  recall 
The  French  ambassador,  Bruslart,  hostile  to  the  republic,  and 
friendly  to  Spain,  piqued  by  a  mystery  he  could  not  penetrate, 
or  perhaps  irritated  by  the  discovery  of  one  which  he  knew  too 
well,  suggested  to  his  government  the  stronffest  doubts  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  plot  at  all.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  King, 
in  the  coldest  and  most  peremptory  terms,  refused  to  demand  anj 
account  of  the  lives  which  the  ambassador  assured  him  had  been 
sacrificed.*  Time  wore  on,  and  the  government  made  no  accusa- 
tion, nor  published  any  vindication.  It  ordered  a  day  of  public 
thanksgiving  to  be  observed  throughout  its  dominions  for  the 
preservation  of  the  State  from  an  imminent  peril,  and  beyond 
this  neither  the  sympathy  of  friends  nor  the  taunts  of  enemies, 
neither  the  exaggerations  of  the  credulous  nor  the  doubts  of  the 
sceptical,  could  extract  one  word. 

From  thdt  time  to  the  present  not  only  the  nature  and  extent 
but  even  the  very  existence  of  this  celebrated  conspiracy  have 
furnished  matter  for  dispute.  Two  hypotheses  have  been 
proposed  by  those  who  consider  the  plot  a  fabrication  of  the 
Government.  According  to  the  first  of  these,  it  was  a  mere 
pretext  for  getting  rid  of  Pierre  and  some  other  corssdrs  who  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Porte.  But  this  supposition  is  so  incredible,  and 
involves  such  a  disproportion  of  means  to  ends,  resembling  a 
discharge  of  grape-shot  to  destroy  a  wasp,  that  it  has  been 
generally  dropped.  A  second  theory  has  been  proposed  by  3f. 
Dam,  the  historian  of  Venice,  and  by  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  has  supported  his  paradox  he  has  obtained  for  it  more  cur- 

♦  Dam,  vol.  iv.  p.  634.  M.  Daru  quotes  this  answer  irithoat  SMuing  to  per- 
ceive how  much  it  makes  against  his  theory.  Nothing  can  account  for  theKi^s 
refusal  to  demand  satisfection  but  his  conviction  that  the  sufferers  deserred  their 
fate.  The  number  of  executions  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  lata*  ^"f^ 
At  the  time,  the  paucity  of  them  was  made  an  argument  against  the  reality  of  tse 
plot.  The  best  analysis  of  the  whole  subject  is  to  be  found  in  &e  commentaiT 
of  the  Italian  translator  of  Daru's  *  Histoire  de  Venise.' 
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rency  than  it  deterres.  He  supposes  that,  though  the  Duke  of 
Ossona  manifested  his  design  to  make  himself  independent  on 
the  vice-regal  throne  of  Naples  onlj  in  the  year  1619,  jet  that  he 
Doorished  the  intention  long  previonsly,  and  had  secretly  formed 
a  league  with  the  Venetians  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose. Consequently  the  reciprocal  hostilities  in  1618  were  mere 
shams  to  furnish  the  viceroy  with  an  obvious  motive  for  refusing 
to  disarm,  and  the  republic  with  a  pretext  for  mustering  her 
forces.  Furdier,  he  concludes  that  when  the  inquisition  of  state 
despaired  of  the  success  of  the  plot,  it  resolved  to  destroy  all  the 
witnesses  of  its  meditated  treachery,  and  devised  the  meshes  of 
this  horrible  accusation  to  sweep  them  away  in  one  common 
extermination.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  arguments 
against  this  hypothesis,  so  discreditable  to  the  republic  and  to 
human  nature  in  general,  are  much  strengthened  by  Contarini's 
correspondence.  The  foundation  of  the  theory  is  the  unreality 
of  the  war  between  the  viceroy  and  the  republic.  The  papers 
before  us  afford  the  strongest  proof  that  the  fears  of  the  republic 
were  very  sincere  and  its  danger  great.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
admitted  that,  if  the  policy  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were  such  as 
M.  Daru  supposes,  they  would  confide  the  guilty  secret  to  none ; 
thejr  would  deceive  their  own  agents,  were  it  but  to  enable  them 
to  play  their  parts  with  the  necessary  plausibility;  but  they 
would  take  care  their  servants  should  not  defeat  the  secret  design. 
Now  from  the  moment  of  Contarini's  arrival  he  is  directed  to 
thwart  the  supposed  attempt  of  one  Alexander  Rose  to  convey, 
coder  pretence  of  a  trade  in  salt-fish,  men  and  ships  to  the  vice- 
roy of  Naples — ^the  very  object  that,  according  to  M.  Daru*s  theory, 
the  Venetian  inquisitors  would  desire  to  see  effected.  Nothing  can 
^ceed  the  importance  the  ambassador  attaches  to  this  commis- 
Bion.  The  king,  the  secretary,  the  lords  of  the  council,  are  again 
and  again  importuned  on  the  subject.  The  man  Rose  is  dogged 
bj  the  ambassador's  spies,  his  arrest  is  procured,  he  is  examined 
by  the  privy  council,  and  admonished,  and,  after  all,  Contarini 
caonot  satisfy  himself  or  his  jealous  masters  that  the  risk  is 
averted. 

Again,  had  the  armament  been  intended  to  assist  the  rebel 
viceroy,  it  never  would  have  been  recruited  in  England,  nor  would 
the  ambassador  have  been  directed  to  ask  for  the  hire  of  some  of 
the  king's  own  ships  of  war,  for  it  was  absolutely  certain  that 
the  English  mercenaries  would  not  be  permitted  to  act  offen- 
sively against  the  king  of  Spain. 

Unfortunately  for  our  curiosity,  the  Signory  were  as  reserved 
in  their  communications  to  James  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  *  English  Solomon,'  who,  in  virtue  of  the  sagacity  he  dis- 
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pUyed  in  nnravelUng  the  Ganpowder  Plot,  considered  himself 
a  profound  connoisseur  in  conspiracies,  more  than  once  pressed 
the  ambassador  on  this  subject ;  he  reminded  him  that  when, 
in  consequence  of  his  own  discovery  of  the  Popish  treason, 
he  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  ports  in  order  that  no  new9 
might  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  Signorj,  and  despatched  a  special  courier  to  them 
alone.  All  he  could  obtain  was  a  confirmation  of  the  generally 
received  story  as  to  the  extent  and  the  objects  of  the  plot.  Con- 
tarini  was  ordered  to  keep  to  himself  the  proofs  against  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  and  to  pacify  the  King  as  well  as  he  could  with 
(rather  inconsistent)  assurances  of  the  frankness  and  confidence 
with  which  the  Signory  had  made  their  explanations,  and  of 
their  hope  that  his  Majesty  would  appreciate  the  motives  of  their 
reserve.  Enough,  however,  was  said  to  make  it  intelligible  that 
they  did  not  choose  to  publish  accusations  against  their  formidable 
neighbour,  and  therefore  were  wholly  silent.  But  the  King  was 
not  to  be  so  baffled.  Unable  to  approve  a  reserve  which  so  much 
irritated  his  curiosity,  he  desired  to  suggest,  with  many  apologies 
for  offering  advice  to  a  body  so  renowned  for  wisdom,  that  a 
bare  statement  of  facts  could  inculpate  no  one,  and  would 
redound  to  the  honour  of  the  Republic.  To  this  the  ambassador 
was  not  called  on  to  give  any  immediate  reply.  But  the  Vene- 
tian Government  showed  no  disposition  to  t^ke  the  counsel  thus 
offered.  It  no  doubt  supposed  the  Spanish  Cabinet  to  be  more 
fully  cognisant  of  the  designs  of  its  insubordinate  agents  than 
there  is  now  reason  to  believe  it  actually  was.  Probably 
there  was  no  contemporary  statesman  in  Europe  who  did  not 
imagine  that,  however  innocent  the  Spanish  Minister  might  be 
of  complicity,  he  was  ready  to  profit  by  the  plot  if  success- 
ful, and  that,  however  guilty,  he  had  enabled  himself  to  dis- 
avow it  in  the  event  of  failure.  All  the  researches  that  have 
been  made  among  the  archives  of  both  countries  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  really  had  designs  on  Venice. 
Whether  Jacques  Pierre  left  his  service  and  entered  that  of  the 
Signory  with  the  intention  to  reveal  a  real  plot,  or  to  aid  it  by 
the  pretended  discovery  of  a  false  one,  it  seems  certain  that  he 
organised  a  conspiracy  among  the  disbanded  mercenaries  with 
which  the  town  swarmed,  that  he  renewed  his  intelligence  with 
the  Viceroy,  and  that  Bedmar,  or  at  least  his  secretary,  was  the 
channel  of  communication.  Bedmar  himself,  in  his  address  to 
the  College,  when,  in  a  cajoling  and  terrified  tone,  so  unlike 
his  usual  insolence,  he  implored  its  protection  against  the 
fury  of  the  populace,  made  only  a  half  denial :  and  a  half 
denial  in  such  a  case  is  something  more  than  a  half  confession. 
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The  want  of  concert,  perhaps  of  confidence,  between  the  Corsair 
and  the  Viceroy  was  the  chief  cause  of  delay,  and  hence  of  de* 
tection.  A  nephew  of  the  Marechal  Lesdiguieres,  Baldassar 
Jaren,  was  canvassed  bj  Gabriel  Moncassin  to  enter  the  con- 
spiracy ;  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  detested  Spain.  He  entrapped 
his  friend  to  accompany  him  to  the  Ducal  palace,  and  there 
staled  they  were  both  come  to  make  a  voluntary  disclosure. 
Examinations,  deliberations,  arrests  followed*  Pierre  and  his 
immediate  confidants  were  ordered  to  the  fleet,  and  there  they 
met  their  fate.  A  rigorous  examination  of  the  story  proves  that 
several  of  the  characters  and  the  parts  they  played  owe  their 
origin  Xo  the  blunders  or  the  fancies  of  later  writres,  JafHer,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  though  he  figures  in  the  narrative  of  grave  his*' 
torians,  has  no  more  real  existence  than  the  Belvidera  of  the  poet. 
The  Venetian  Government  had  no  motive  to  check  the  course  of 
ramour  or  romance  by  an  official  narrative,  and  they  had  many 
grave  reasons  for  silence.  They  suspected  more  than  they  knew, 
they  knew  more  than  they  could  prove ;  and  that  was  not  all. 
It  is  difficult  in  these  days  to  realise  to  the  mind  the  terror  in 
which  rulers  must  live  when  the  safety  of  the  state  is  committed 
to  the  guard  of  mercenaries.  The  omniscient  tribunal  was  afraid 
to  show  how  easily  the  attempt  might  be  repeated,  and  ashamed 
to  admit  how  nearly  it  had  succeeded. 

It  is  remarkable  that  King  James  had  at  various  times  ex- 
pressed to  Contarini  suspicions  of  his  ambassador  Wotton,  and 
he  now  pointedly  expresses  his  hope  that  no  Englishman  was 
engaged  in  the  plot.  Wotton  was  certainly  suspected  of  a 
^Spanish  bias'  at  Venice,  for  his  servants  were  insulted  by  the 
excited  populace,  and  the  usual  charge  of  bribery  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  these  papers.  But  the  Inquisitors  had  not  thought 
fit,  in  answer  to  the  King's  invitation,  to  make  any  complaint ; 
and  at  this  critical  juncture  we  find  with  satisfaction  he  had  given 
many  substantial  proofs  of  good  will.  Among  others,  as  early  as 
November,  he  gave  notice  of  the  arrival  at  Naples  of  an  English 
outlaw,  Elliot,  the  very  man  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats  destined  for  the  lagunes  was  assigned  by  the 
treacherous  viceroy ;  and  even  without  such  evidence,  we  think 
it  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  our  countryman  to  assume  that 
be  was  too  sound  a  politician  to  desire  that  Spain  should 
overwhelm  the  only  state  in  Italy  which  was  capable  of  resisting 
her  despotism^  and  too  good  a  man  to  wish  to  see  his  hosts  wal- 
lowing in  their  blood  amid  the  ashes  of  their  city. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Busino  we  must  accompany  him  in  an 
excursion  into  the  country  which  he  made  with  the  ambassador 
in  bis  coach.     There  are  few  gratifications  of  taste  which  we 
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-should  eorei  more  than  a  glimpse  of  England  in  its  imimproTed 
state — before  its  chases  were  enclosed,  its  oommons  cultiTated, 
and  its  forests  levelled ;  before  wealth  and  amUtion  had  rebuilt 
the  venerable  manor-houses  of  our  ancestors,  and  before  msoo- 
factures,  now  become  necessary  not  so  much  for  the  prospmtv 
as  for  the  very  existence  of  the  country,  had  bladLened  tfac 
fairest  portions  of  its  landscape  with  smoke,  and  filled  iti 
grandest  solitudes  with  squalid  and  sickly  crowds.  We  do  not 
repine  at  the  present,  but  we  would  fain  revel,  even  if  it  be  bat 
in  imagination,  for  a  brief  space  in  the  past. 

The  journey  lasted  six  days,  and  the  dtstsnce  travelled  ii« 
150  miles  ;  but  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  the  coach  occt- 
dbnally  stock  in  the  mud,  though  his  Lordship's  mares  wen 
very  powerful.     And  on  one  occasion  it  positively  broke  dowa 

*  The  landscape/  says  Busino,  *  was  «>  extensive  and  beautiful,  thai 
I  wish  it  eUewhere  [at  Piazzola]  ;  the  views  in  the  plain  being 
booaded  by  hills  and  woods,  whil^  from  the  rising  grounds  we  ssi 
interminable  prospects  extending  as  fiir  as  the  keenest  eye  oould  resck 
and  then  melting  into  the  most  liquid  azure,  and  becoming  part  oi 
the  sky.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  prettier  picture  of  mral  land* 
scape.  The  two  universities  are  induded  in  their  tour.  Hii 
observations  on  both,  though  flight,  are  accurate ;  but  in  fac 
<»>rrectness  in  ancient  descriptions  of  buildings  and  instituUoD) 
which  remain  to  speak  for  themselves  is  interesting  only  in  ^ 
far  as  it  establishes  the  witness's  general  credit.  At  Oxfon 
Busino  is  much  shocked  at  discovoing  in  the  Bodleian  libni] 
a  MS.  copy  of  Venetian  Reports,  which,  in  obedience  to  th 
G)uncil  of  Ten,  ought  never  to  have  been  divulged.*  Thej 
are  fifteen  in  number,  and  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  gives  all  their  titki 
which  he  has  extracted  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  secretai] 
Lionello  to  the  Inquisition  of  State. 

At  Cambridge  the  ambassador  and  his  party  are  annoyed  bg 
a  drunken  young  graduate,  whom  Busino  calls  a  doctor,  and  who 
with  drunken  solemnity,  forces  his  way  into  their  apartments,  aaj 
insists  on  disputing  de  omni  scibili  with  tiie  learned  foreignen 
The  interpreter  and  the  landlord  with  their  united  strength  m 
unable  to  turn  the  obstreperous  logician  down  stairs.  Businol 
extremely  alarmed  at  being  appointed  by  the  ambassador  to  ch 
logic  and  talk  Latin  with  such  an  awkward  customer,  ttl 
«ver,  at  last  they  get  him  on  the  right  side  of  the  door,  and 


*  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  has  extracted  from  the  arc^ves  of  the  InmusiM 
State  a  letter  of  the  Ambassador's  explaining  the  bribery  by  which  these  cc\ 
are  obtained.  Bosino's  notice  of  this  fdiCX  is  quoted  in  the  introduction  to  G'ri 
liiani's  letters. 
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4fae  mocrow  tbcr  peoiteiU  doctor  retornt  to  apologiiefor  his  indis- 
xiedoB. 

Their  eyei  were  attracted  by  a  huge  structure  called  ^  King's 
ChapeL'  They  admire  it  as  they  ought ;  but  the  inside  is  quite 
bore,  and  Busino  declares  ^  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  at  the 
thought  of  the  destruction  of  the  altars.'  This  is  a  remark  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected  from  even  Popish  narrow-minded- 
nett.  No  chuich  caa  be  less  adapted  for  side  altars  than  King's 
College  Chapel,  and  none  can  have  suffered  less  by  their  removal. 

In  their  way  from  Cambridge  to  London  they  are  received  at 
a  Bsgnifioent  mansion  of  my  Lord  Treasurer's  (the  Earl  of 
Sofiblk).  This  is  ^  Audley  Inn '  or  ^  End,'  and,  noble  as  it  now  is, 
it  presents  but  a  frsgment  of  the  ancient  building.  When  Busino 
visited  it,  there  were  two  quadrangles,  of  which  Uie  present  build- 
ing forms  but  one  side.  '  The  palace  presents  itself  very  nobly, 
displaying  a  variety  of  angles  and  turrets,  with  their  handsome 
cupolas  covered  with  lead,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  building,  the 
roof  of  which  presents  a  handsome  terrace  walk.  The  site,  being 
surrounded  by  water  and  by  rising  ground,  is  very  beautiful  and 
is  quite  worthy  so  noble  an  edifice.'  This  criticism  is  remark- 
able, as  it  exactly  explains  the  principles  on  which  our  ancestors 
dMMe  the  sites  of  their  dwellings.  The  inside  is  even  more 
magnificent  than  the  out  The  spacious  halls  and  galleries  are 
famished  with  satins  and  velvets  and  golden  tissues,  in  the 
•ndiest  profusion ;  but  Busino  thinks  that  all  this  splendour 
.■ost  ere  long  change  hands,  and  he  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
his  foresight  when  shortly  after  he  hears  that  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Itts  lost  his  staff,  and  that  commissioners  are  appointed  to 
examine  his  accounts^  In  those  days  the  distinction  between 
peculation  and  perquisites  was  not  strongly  drawn,  and  frequent 
impunity  had  almost  confounded  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong ; 
but  in  the  present  case  ^  800,000  crowns '  spent  on  Audley  End 
•might  fairly  provoke  inquiry.  The  treasurer  of  a  spendthrift 
prince,  even  if  he  be  honest,  enjoys  no  very  secure  post,  and  less 
shrewdness  than  Busino's  might  have  foreseen  the  fall  of  the 
iather-in-law  of  the  disgraced  favourite,  the  guilty  Somerset 

At  Theobalds,  a  place  once  belonging  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
now  a  royal  residence,*  he  could  find  little  to  admire  after  the 
magnificence  of  Audley  End,  except  the  arms  of  his  majesty, 
designed  to  perfection  in  mixed  borders  of  mignonette  and  pinks. 
Among  other  magnificent  suburban  places  he  visited  Wanstead, 
recently  purchased  ^  by  the  Serafino  of  England,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham.'     The  house  was  then  ancient,  and  of  small  pre- 

*  Exchanged  with  the  King  for  Hatfield  in  1607. 

2  F  2  tension  ; 
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tension ;  so  a  magnificent  palace  was  designed  In  the  forest,  in 
which  a  whole  suite  of  royal  apartments  was  constructed  on  occa« 
sion  of  a  fete  given  to  the  King  on  his  birthday,  *  by  disposing 
tapestries  suitably  among  the  trees/ 

On  the  whole,  he  appears  to  think  more  meanly  of  our  gardens 
than  we  should  have  expected.  The  vegetables,  especially  the 
cabbages  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  he  extols  in 
most  glowing  language ;  but  he  speaks  of  the  common  fruits*  in 
terms  which  are  hardly  consistent  with  the  accounts  of  it  which 
are  left  by  various  writers  of  the  day.  He  says  they  are  seldomj 
served  at  dessert,  but  that  the  whole  population  are  munching  them 
in  the  streets  and  at  places  of  public  amusement  all  day  long. 
But  in  this  case  we  beg  to  urge  that  the  good  health  of  the  mei 
tropolis  is  a  proof  that  the  fruit  could  not  be  so  bad  as  it  appe&ie(t 
to  our  Southern  connoisseur.  It  was  a  frequent  amusement,  hq 
tells  us,  and  so  we  believe  it  was  till  comparatively  recent  timesj 
to  go  to  the  orchards  and  eat  it  on  the  spot,  and  this  was  oft^ 
done  in  a  sort  of  competition  of  gourmandise  between  the  dti 
belles  and  their  admirers.  One  young  woman,  he  avers,  devoure(]| 
the  fabulous  quantity  of  twenty  pounds  of  cherries,  beating  b^ 
opponent  by  two  pounds  and  a  half.  We  hear,  without  regretj 
that  her  victory  cost  this  heroine  a  severe  illness.  But,  for  tM 
credit  of  our  countrywomen,  we  would  rather  hope  that  the  recto^ 
of  Piazzola  was  hoaxed  and  the  whole  story  is  a  fable. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  many  modem  gardeners,  preferring  theii 
own  experience  to  the  most  indisputable  testimony,  deny  the 
existence  of  vineyards  in  this  country  in  former  days,  and  contend 
that  something  different  from  a  field  for  growing  grapes  was  meaii 
by  this  name,  or  that  some  other  use  than  the  manufacture  of  win 
was  made  of  the  produce.  A  passage  in  one  of  these  letters  exact!) 
explains  the  state  of  the  case.  Busino,  at  Burleigh,  was  takea  h) 
Lord  Exeter  into  his  vineyard,  and  there,  on  tasting  the  grapes,  ani 
comparing  their  state  of  forwardness  with  the  time  of  year,  hf 
expressed  his  fear  that  they  *  would  never  come  to  anything; 
nevertheless  his  noble  entertainer  told  him  that  it  was  the  fainilj 
opinion  they  would  make  excellent  wine.  Possibly  artificial 
means  were  then  used  to  correct  the  excessive  acidity,  or  it  mtj 
have  been  relished  from  habit,  just  as  the  labourers  in  manj 
districts  enjoy  the  sour  cider  which  cannot  be  tolerated  by  ai 
unpractised  palate  and  stomach.  When  the  commerce  and  agri- 
culture of  the  country  improved,  it  was  probably  found  thai 
neither  in  quality  nor  in  price  could  the  home-made  wines  coa» 


*  Fynes  Monrson,  for  instance,  especially  extols  the  cherries^  which  Bnsim 
especially  finds  miilt  with. 
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pete  with  those  of  foreign  growth,  and  that  the  ground  could  be 
more  profitably  employed  for  other  purposes. 

Biisino  is  one  of  the  few  foreigners  who  do  justice  to  our  climate, 
for,  though  there  are  the  usual  complaints  of  the  want  of  sun, 
and  of  the  mists  and  rains  which  the  ^  ocean  is  always  sending 
forth '  to  us,  he  says  that,  when  there  is  not  a  high  wind,  this 
*  most  favoured  isle '  may  boast  perpetual  spring,  and  he  speaks 
with  becoming  gratitude  of  the  immunity  he  enjoys  here  from  all 
Doxious  insects,  enumerating  especially  every  one  of  those  which 
bterfere  so  much  with  the  comfort  of  a  foreign  tour. 

In  all  he  sees  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  Piazzola.  In 
describing  any  piece  of  insular  magnificence,  it  is  a  supreme 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  add,  that,  fine  as  it  is,  he  knows  places  and 
thingfs  he  could  mention  quite  as  fine.  The  only  piece  of  luxury 
vhich  in  his  opinion  defies  comparison  or  imitation  is  the  English 
park,  and  this  for  extent,  variety  of  scenery,  and  beauty  of  the 
timber,  he  admits  is  unrivalled.  When  he  observes  anything  which 
is  undeniably  not  to  be  found  at  Piazzola,  his  first  thought  is  how 
it  may  be  introduced  there.  The  sight  of  the  large  fish  in  the 
moat  at  Strasburg  set  him  to  calculate  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
such  to  swim  in  the  ample  marble  basins  of  Piazzola.  When 
he  visits  the  king's  aviary  and  the  establishment  for  pheasant- 
hreeding,  he  takes  notes  of  all  he  hears,  and  sends  elaborate 
drawings  and  plans,  in  order  that  the  buildings,  with  all  their 
details,  may  be  reproduced  at  Piazzola.  We  have  duly  studied 
tile  instructions  he  has  collected,  but  we  need  not  transcribe  them 
ibrthe  benefit  of  our  sporting  friends.  They  contain  no  novelty, 
tnd  they  afford  by  their  deficiencies  no  cause  for  self-complacency 
to  the  enlightened  sportsmanship  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All 
the  arrangements,  including  what  he  calls  ^  the  clucking  hois/ 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  day,  except, 
indeed,  that  we  hear  of  no  contrivance  for  breeding  flesh-maggots 
wherewith  to  pamper  the  nasty  little  biped  epicures.  For  the 
same  reason  we  think  it  needless  to  give  extracts  from  a  letter 
which  contains  descriptions  of  the  fashionable  sports  of  the 
day,  including  bull  and  bear  baiting  and  cock  fighting.  The 
account  is  singularly  graphic  and  ndnute.  The  comparison  of 
a  cockpit  to  an  anatomy-school  is  very  clever  and  well  cal- 
culated to  place  the  scene  before  the  eyes  of  his  Venetian  cor- 
respondent. But,  with  the  exception  that  the  bulls  were  dis- 
armed by  the  addition  of  blunt  leather  guards  to  their  horns,  and 
the  cocks  were  not  generally  allowed  artificial  spurs,  these  savage 
sports  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
which  was  practised  to  the  last,  when  they  were  finally  put  dowii 
by  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  age. 
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Late  in  the  year  1618  Contarini  was  relieved  by  a  new  envoy, 
DonatOy  and  was  ordered  to  take  the  important  post  of  ambassador 
at  Madrid.  It  is  a  weary  journey  by  land,  and  a  tempestnons  one 
by  sea  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  *  urgent  private  sdOTairs,'  as  he 
failed  not  to  plead,  required  his  presence  at  home.  But  when  the 
State  commands  he  must  not  hesitate :  all  the  ceremonies  of  pre- 
senting his  successor,  and  of  taking  leave,  were  gone  through  with 
becoming  solemnity,  and  Busino's  last  letter  is  dated  from  Dover. 

We  are  sorry  to  part  with  our  genial  and  goodhnmonred 
chaplain.  We  have  had  few  more  candid  and  impartial  visitors. 
He  confines  his  narrative  to  what  he  sees ;  he  rarely  generalizes 
and  never  dogmatizes ;  and  his  letters  afford  no  instance  of  that 
wonderful  blundering  which  often  forms  the  chief  amusement  of 
foreign  accounts  of  our  country.  We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown  for  giving  us  in  an  English  dress  so  lively  and 
graphic  a  view  of  the  social  and  political  aspect  of  England; 
under  the  first  of  the  Stuarts.  We  are  somewhat  piqued  at  our 
good-natured  critic's  being  so  glad  to  leave  us.  It  could  not  be! 
that  he  expected  to  like  Spain  better ;  but  he  is  nearer  by  a  year 
to  the  time  of  his  return  home,  for  the  period  of  the  ambsussador'sl 
service  is  limited,  and  no  Venetian  of  those  days  could  be  happy' 
out  of  Venice. 


Abt.  V. — LetUrs  from  High  Latitudes;  being  $ome  Account  d 
a  Voyage  im  the  Schooner  Yacht  *  Foam^  85  o.  nu,  to  Teela^ 
Jan  Mayen^  and  Spitzbergen^  in  1856.  By  Lord  DnflEptrin^ 
London,  1857.  I 

AN  amateur  arctic  voyage  is  in  itself  a  fair  novelty,  even  iiJ 
these  days  of  general  peregrination.  We  remember 
asking  a  ^gentleman  of  Kent  to  accompany  us  to  Scotland, 
he  declined,  alleging  ^  that  nature  had  placed  him  quite  far 
enough  already,  and  that  he  never  intended  to  take  a  step  ^ 
in  that  direction.'  The  main  stream  of  our  travellers  will  indc 
be  always  towards  the  south — towards  the  world  of  brighter  cole 
and  graceful  form,  with  the  memories  of  history  all  aromxl  itj 
Though  the  businesses  and  diversions  of  life.  Law  and  ParliftJ 
ment,  Sport  and  Society,  occupy  our  winters  and  our  springs,  fem^ 
of  us  nevertheless  are  such  devoted  worshippers  of  nature 
act  upon  Goethe's  dictum,  that  the  South  should  be  seen 
studied  in  its  full  summer  season,  and  the  North  in  the ; 
priate  circumstances  of  darkness  and  of  cold.  Thus  the  la 
centre  of  Europe,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  swarms  with  Br' 
tourists,  and  the  Rhine  becomes  anything  but  a  *  silent  fa^l 
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wtf '  fbr  nmltitades  seeking  pleasure,  bealtfa,  or  rarietj.  But 
the  tnreller  of  the  sea,  who  desires  to  combine  the  tourist  and 
the  sailor,  has  not  this  resource  If  he  is  not  content  with  the 
domestic  splendours  of  the  ^  Brilliant  *  or  the  Solentlne  triumph  of 
the  'Glonana/  he  must  choose  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  German  Ocean ;  and  thus,  repelled  bj  the  sun,  the  more 
adyeDtorous  of  our  yachters  have,  for  some  years  past,  become 
familiar  with  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia.  The  landsman,  sated 
with  luxury  and  his  species,  has  been  delighted  to  bend  his  sails 
towards  the  quiet  fiords  of  Norway,  and  enjoy  for  months  his 
almost  solitary  sports,  dieted  on  milk  and  salmon  of  his  own 
catching.  All  the  best  ^  fishings  *  on  that  coast  are  now  as 
strictly  preserved  by  British  owners  as  the  treeless  ^  forests '  of 
Scotland. 

Lord  Dufferin  and  his  yacht  had  already  made  this  acquaint- 
ance with  the  northern  seas,  when  he  was  seized  with  ambition 
to  penetrate  further  into  their  secrets,  and  to  try  the  skill  and 
fortones  of  his  well-built  craft  amid  the  drifting  ice  and  misty 
perils  of  the  higher  latitudes.  He  made  the  best  preparation  for 
this  expedition,  by  engaging  the  services  of  an  Icelandic  gentle- 
man, a  law-student  at  Copenhagen,  whose  companionship  must 
hare  added  much  to  his  means  of  instruction,  and  to  the  results 
of  the  voyage.  Without  his  firiend  Sigurdr,  Lord  DufTerin  would 
oerer  have  understood  the  localities  and  their  inhabitants  as 
well  as  he  has  done,  for  though  he  makes  no  parade  of  his 
teaming,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  enough  knowledge  of  the 
language  to  give  to  his  letters  that  air  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  persons  and  scenes,  which  is  so  sadly  wanting  in  the  many 
books  of  travels,  where  the  wanderer  goes  drearily  on  among 
|he  newest  and  most  interesting  objects  of  observation,  isolated 
ni  his  own  ignorance,  or,  what  is  little  better,  only  connected 
with  the  external  world  thiough  the  channel  of  a  dull  interpreter. 

The  little  *  Foam'  did  her  duty  well  over  Atlantic  rollers  and 
ftnmgh  a  severe  gale,  reaching  Ae  harbour  of  Reykjavik  in 
About  ten  days  from  Stornaway.  The  pleasure  of  doing  the 
filing  in  your  own  small  moveable  house  is  fully  appreciated  in 
^  following  passage  :-^ 

'  Few  people  can  have  any  notion  of  the  conness  €»f  a  yacht's  calnn 
mder  saeii  cirenmstances.  After  having  remained  for  several  hours 
on  deck  in  the  presence  of  the  tempest,  peering  through  the  darkness 
St  those  black  liquid  ¥uUs  of  water,  moaning  above  you  in  ceaseless 
agitation,  or  tumbling  over  in  cataracts  of  gleaming  foam — the  wind 
naring  through  the  rigging — timbers  creaking  as  if  the  ship  would 
bietk  its  heart — the  spray  and  rain  beating  in  your  face — everything 
>roand  m  tumult — suddenly  to  descend  into  the  quiet  of  a  snug  well-* 

lighted 
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lighted  little  cabin,  with  the  fire-light  danciog  on  the  white-washed 
chintz,  the  well-furnished  book-shelves,  and  all  the  innumerable  knick- 
knacks  that  decorate  its  walls — ^little  Edith's  portrait  looking  so  serene 
—everything  about  you  as  bright  and  fresh  as  a  lady's  boudoir  in 
May-Fair,  the  certainty  of  being  a  good  three  hundred  miles  from  any 
troublesome  shore,  all  combine  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
security  difficult  to  describe.' — pp.  23-24. 

The  comfort  we  understand,  but  the  security  seems  doubtful. 
We  have  beard  an  aeronaut  say  that  all  sense  of  danger  was 
at  once  taken  away  in  his  *  high  latitudes,'  by  the  entire  repose 
of  the  boat  in  which  he  sat,  and  by  the  huge  apparatus  above^ 
which  sustained  and  protected  him.  But,  if  the  first  part  of  the 
description  of  our  noble  seaman  is  correct,  the  knick-knacks 
and  the  pictures  and  the  books  must  have  shook  and  rattled  and 
tumbled  in  proportion — unless,  indeed,  the  figure-head  of  the  fair 
duchess,  modelled  in  bronze  by  the  bands  of  Marochettl  himself) 
threw  a  magical  charm  of  repose  over  the  freight  she  was  con- 
ducting through  the  tumultuous  water. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Icelanders  is  proverbial,  but  it  is  dear 
that  the  traveller  must  not  be  a  teetotaller.  *  To  break  bread, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  crack  a  bottle  with  the  master  of 
the  house,  is  as  essential  an  element  of  a  morning-call  as  the 
making  a  bow  or  shaking  hands,  and  to  refuse  to  take  off  your 
glass  would  be  as  great  an  incivility  as  to  decline  taking  off 
your  hat.'  Lord  DufTerin  was  in  somewhat  a  hard  case,  having,  be 
says,  *  lived  five-and-twenty  years  without  touching  wine ; '  but 
then,  he  adds — was  he  not  Mr.  Sheridan's  great-grandson,  and  an 
Irish  peer  to  boot?  So  he  conformed  creditably  to  the  habits  of 
the  place,  and  at  the  entertainment  given  him  by  the  governor 
seems  to  have  acted  with  discretion  and  distinction.  He  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  twenty  healths,  and  any  number  of  public  toasts, 
without  flinching  ;  but  from  his  description  of  his  sensations,  his 
clear  recollection  of  the  incidents  of  the  banquet  and  of  his  own 
speeches  in  high-bred  dog-Latin  is  as  remarkable  a  feat  of 
memory  as  the  dialogues  of  Lord  Malmesbury  with  the  Empress 
Catherine,  or  even  of  the  children  of  La  Salette  with  the  divine 
apparition.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  experience  which  a  friend  of  ours,  travelling  id 
Lapland,  underwent,  of  having  his  head  gently  shaken  at  intervals 
during  the  drinking-bout,  to  give  an  agreeable  additional  oscil- 
lation to  the  braia 

This  habitual  knowledge  of  colloquial  Latin  among  the  edu- 
cated inhabitants  of  Iceland  frequently  impresses  strangers  with 
surprise  at  the  existence  of  such  an  accomplishment  in  a  people 
so  far  separated  from  the  civilised  world.     And  yet  it  is  to  this 

reiy 
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Tery  isoladon  that  the  custom  is  mainly  owing.  It  obtains,  more 
or  less,  throughout  Scandinavia,  and  is  a  proof  that  these  coun- 
tries have  not  been  altogether  affected  bj  the  disintegrating 
process  which  has  broken  up  the  common  classical  culture  of 
modem  Europe.  Iceland  in  this  respect  is  where  our  ancestors 
were  three  hundred  years  ago:  what  was  the  scholarly  and 
gentlemanlike  medium  of  intercourse  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  west  still  remains  unforgotten  in  these  remoter  regions,  and  has 
yet  to  be  thrust  out  by  the  pressure  of  various  knowledge,  or  the 
more  distinct  assertion  of  individual  and  national  intelligence. 
What  may  indeed  justly  excite  the  admiration  of  thoughtful  men 
u  the  reflection  that,  while  the  language  of  the  conquerors  and 
cirilisers  of  Europe  is  dead  in  those  great  societies  of  mankind 
wUch  it  has  done  so  much  to  correct  and  to  enlighten,  it  is  still  a 
liTing  speech  among  nations  whom  Rome  never  knew,  and  here 
««nres  to  bring  together  in  familiar  intercourse  of  ideas  a  high- 
born son  of  the  ^glacialis  feme  *  and  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
the  most  distant  domain  of  mythological  geography,  the  northern 
Atlantis— the  *  Island  of  the  unblessed '— Thule. 

Not  that  Iceland  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  deficient  in 
native  literature;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  something  almost 
<^inic  in  the  disproportionate  amount  of  legend  and  chronicle 
which  has  been  accumulated  about  the  fortunes  of  this  Scandi- 
Havian  colony.  The  interior  of  the  country  has  remained  for 
centuries  uninhabited  and,  in  fact,  unexplored ;  and  the  popula-* 
tion  on  the  coasts  and  fiords  do  not  occupy  a  sixth  part  of  the 
sorface  of  the  island.  The  few  commercial  towns  are  almost  lost 
to  the  eye  in  the  deep  ravines  in  which  they  stand,  and  the  vil- 
lages consist  of  houses  so  thinly  scattered  as  hardly  to  disturb 
the  drear  dominion  of  ice  and  fire— 

—  Quamvis  nimio  fervens  exuberat  aestu 
Scit  nivibus  servare  fidem,  pariterque  iavillia 
Durescit  glacies,  tanti  secura  vaporis 
Arcano  defensa  gelu ;  fumoque  lideli 
Lambit  contig^uas  Innoxia  flamma  pruinas.'  f 

Of  the  amount  of  population  in  distant  times  it  is  difficult  to 
judge ;  it  probably  never  approached  the  census  of  1832,  which 
^a«  53,000.  There  is  a  record  of  an  enumeration  taken  by  a 
hishop  in  1090,  which  gives  the  number  of  occupiers  of  land  at 
40OO,  not  including  the  servile  classes ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  a  rough  calculation  gave  about  50,000  as  the 
population  of  the  whole  island.     But  whatever  was  the  amount 


*  Claudian,  de  Quart  Coos.  Hon.,  y.  3d. 
t  Claudian,  Bapt.  Pros.,  lib.  i.  y.  164-1C8, 
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it  was  freqaently  reduced  in  an  incre^BMe  degree  W  pestilence, 
famine,  and  the  catastrophes  of  an  aagrjr  nature.  The  smallpox- 
in  1707  swept  oflF  18,000  lires,  a  famine  a  few  jears  after  10,000 
more ;  and  we  will  give  Lord  Dufferin's  description  of  the  great 
yolcanic  eruption  of  1783 : — 

*  Toward  the  end  of  May  a  light-bluisk  fi)g  began  to  float  along  the 
confines  of  the  untrodden  tracts  of  Skapta,  accompanied,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  by  a  great  trembling  of  the  earth.  On  the  8th  of  that 
month  inmiense  pillars  of  smoke  collected  over  the  hill  country  towards 
the  north,  and,  coming  down  against  the  wind  in  a  southerly  directtoo, 
enveloped  the  whole  district  of  Sida  in  darkness.  A  whirlwind  of 
ashes  then  swept  over  the  &ce  of  the  country,  and,  on  the  lOtb,  innu- 
merable fire-spouts  were  seen  leafnng  and  glartag  amid  the  icy  hollows 
of  the  moimtain,  while  the  river  I^LSpta,  one  of  the  laigest  in  theisknd, 
having  first  rolled  down  to  fhe  plain  a  vast  volume  of  fetid  waters 
mixed  with  sand,  suddenly  disappeared.  Two  days  afterwards  a  stream 
of  lava,  issuing  from  sources  to  which  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  p^ie- 
rate,  came  sliding  down  the  bed  of  the  dned-up  river ;  and  in  a  little 
time,  though  the  diannel  was  six  hundred  feet  deep  and  two  hundxed 
feet  broad,  the  glowing  deluge  overflowed  its  banks,  crossed  the  low 
country  of  Medalland,  ripping  the  turf  up  before  it  like  a  table-cloth, 
and  poured  into  a  great  lake  whose  aflfrighted  waters  flew  hissing  and 
screaming  into  the  air  at  the  approach  of  the  fiery  intruder.  Within  a 
few  more  (kys  the  basin  of  the  lake  itself  was  completely  fflled ;  and, 
having  separated  into  two  streams,  the  unexhausted  torrent  again  re- 
commenced its  march — in  one  direction  overflowing  some  ancient  lava- 
fields,  in  the  other  re-entering  the  ckanndl  of  the  Skapta,  and  leaping 
down  the  lofty  cataract  of  Stapafoss.  .  •  •  •  The  cmption  of  sand, 
ashes,  pumice,  and  lava  continued  till  the  end  of  August,  when  the 
Plutonic  drama  concluded  with  a  violent  earthqus^e.  For  a  whole 
year  a  canopy  of  cinder-laden  cloud  hung  over  the  island.  Sand  and 
ashes  irretrievably  overwhelmed  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  pasturage. 
The  Faroe  Islands,  the  Shetlands,  and  the  Coneys  were  deluged  with 
volcanic  dust,  which  perceptibly  contaminated  even  the  pure  skies  of 
England  and  Holland.  Mephitic  vapours  tainted  the  atmosphere  of 
the  entire  island — even  the  grass,  which  no  cinder-rain  had  stifled, 
completely  withered  up ;  the  fish  perished  in  the  poisoned  sea.  Stephen- 
son has  calculated  that  9000  men,  28,000  horses,  11,000  cattle,  190,000 
sheep  died  fi-om  the  effects  of  this  one  eruption.' — pp.  Ill,  112,  113. 

\t  And  it  is  in  a  nmall  commnnitj  auhjeot  \m  viaitationa  like  these, 
•eparated  from  the  brotherhood  df  mankind  by  a  wide  tract  of 
dangerous  ocean,  that  there  has  existed  a  conthnious  literatme 
of  which  any  Eun^pean  nation  might  be  preud.  Bj  osal  rhap- 
sodies, by  rumc  staves,  and  by  manoscripts,  the  heroes  of  ttua 
little  society  have  been  celebrated,  and  its  history  recorded,  Hmt 
near  a  thousand  years  with  a  menK»rable  fervour  and  curious  ac- 
curacy.    We  know  that  there  have  been 
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*  BdHs  irbo  <Hed  ecmtent  m  pleanAt  tmwri^ 
LeaTing  gieal  Tcne  unto  a  little  clan ;' 

but  that  ihis  rade  life,  with  no  better  inspiration  than  the  Ber- 
serker frenzy  and  the  asperities  of  natore,  should  hare  gene- 
rated hundreds  of  men  of  more  or  less  poetical  temperaBoent,  is  a 
strange  phenomenon.  Lord  Dafferin  calls  the  first  galkj  that 
transported  the  pirate  chiefs  to  this  wild  settlement  *  the  May- 
flower of  the  period  ; '  bat  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  no  Skalds  to 
lecotmt  their  early  hardships,  their  Indian  forays,  and  the  esta- 
bKshment  of  the  empire  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation  to  examine  how  far  this  ima- 
ginative facility  was  affected  and  modified  in  continental  Scan- 
dmaria  by  the  introduction  of  Southern  forms  of  thought  and 
speech,  hj  the  contemporaneous  influences  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  Pagan  literature,  the  advent  of  both  to  Iceland 
being  long  delayed  by  the  intervening  ocean.  Nevertheless  the 
communication  of  Iceland  with  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and  even 
with  its  soothem  portion,  must  have  been  far  more  frequent  than 
Ae  local  circumstances  would  render  probable ;  and  the  mere  fact 
that,  in  1477,  the  Genoese  Columbus  found  his  way  there,  ttid 
liitoied  with  his  prescient  mind  to  the  traditions  of  yet  more  occi- 
dental shores,  is  a  proof  that  this  arctic  island  was  no  rare  quest  of 
marine  adventure.  But  all  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  singular  miniature  portraiture  of  the  histoiy  of  Europe  which 
the  annods  of  Iceland  represent.  For  there  too  we  follow  the 
legendary  life  and  rule  of  Arthur  or  of  Siegfried — the  establishment 
of  order  and  unity  under  chiefs  as  noteaUe  in  Aeir  own  sphere  as 
Charlemagne — the  transition  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  with 
its  riolences  and  its  concessions,  its  martyrdoms  for  truth,  and  its 
retention  of  superstition — the  constitution  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, free  and  strong,  supported  by  the  councils  of  the  wisest  and 
the  arms  of  the  strongest — the  gradual  decline  of  the  spirit  of 
independence,  and  the  increasing  feuds  of  the  aristocracy  ending 
in  submission  to  the  Norwegian  crown — the  principles  of 
the  Beformation  received  from  the  lips  of  Luther  himself  by 
the  priest  Gottschalksen,  assisted  by  the  first  printing-presa 
brought  to  Iceland  by  the  Roman  bishop  to  counteract  the 
new  doctrines,  and  confirmed  by  the  blood  of  both  priests  and 
lajmen,  shed  ob  the  scafbld  aad  in  the  field  of  civic  strife— 
the  decUne  of  the  national  ooergy  both  in  literatuseand  in  private 
Ufe  as  die  covitfry  became  more  and  more  a  dependency  on  a 
fcreign  state,  and  its  eonmcroe  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers — all  incidents  of  the  progresrive  condition  of  the  mind 
^xA  manners  of  the  large  bodies  of  civilized  men,  massed  under 
the  names  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 
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Lord  Duffexin  had  originally  intended,  after  visiting  the 
Geysers,  to  stretch  right  across  the  island  to  the  north,  and  there 
meet  his  yacht  to  convey  him  to  Jan  Mayen  and  Spitzbergen. 
But  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  having  arrived  in  ^  La  Reine  Hor- 
tense/  a  screw  corvette  of  1100  tons,  proposed  to  take  the  *  Foam' 
in  tow  at  least  as  far  as  the  former  island.  This  was  so  manifest 
a  saving  of  time  that  the  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Ice- 
land was  abandoned.  The  travellers  encamped  at  the  Geysers, 
which  behaved  with  their  usual  caprice,  but  at  last  afforded 
a  good  specimen  of  their  wonderful  attributes.  But  Lord  Duf- 
£erin  seems  to  have  been  most  impressed  with  *  Thingvalla,'  the 
*  Plain  of  Parliament,'  where  the  councils  of  the  nation  were 
held  from  the  earliest  days  of  independence  up  to  the  b^;inning 
of  the  present  century — where  the  courts  of  judicature  decided  all 
important  causes — where  the  consistory  for  ecclesiastical  matters 
was  convened — ^where,  in  the  old  magical  days,  witches  were 
precipitated  from  a  high  rock  into  the  burning  pile — and  where 
ordinary  criminals  continued  to  be  executed  till  late  times.  It  is 
a  broad  lake  of  lava  lying  between  two  tremendous  chasms  that 
form  its  lateral  boundaries  and  mark  the  limits  of  the^disruption  by 
which  it  was  caused,  covered  in  summer  with  green  birch  brush- 
wood and  sloping  down  to  a  sheet  of  dear  emerald  water.  The 
surface  is  shattered  into  a  network  of  innumerable  crevices  and 
fissures,  making  the  course  of  the  visitor  to  these  scenes  of 
ancient  constitutional  rights  as  dangerous  as  that  of  the  inter- 
preter of  any  Act  of  the  present  British  Legislature.  Two 
excellent  engravings  give  a  lively  notion  of  this  remarkable 
locality. 

Leaving  Reykjavik  Harbour,  the  French  Prince  (who  seems  to 
make  a  very  intelligent  use  of  the  high  position  his  family  has 
reassumed,  by  visiting  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  world  in 
the  way  to  acquire  the  best  information)  led  the  ^  Foam '  round 
the  base  of  Snaefell  along  the  north-western  coast  of  Iceland, 
which  spreads  itself  out  in  the  ocean  like  a  huge  human  hand 
just  reaching  over  the  Arctic  circle,  while  between  the  mountain 
fingers  run  up  the  gloomy  fiords  to  the  length  of  twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  miles. 

^  Anything  more  grand  and  mysterious  than  the  appearance  of  thar 
solemn  portals,  as  we  passed  across  from  bluff  to  bluff,  it  is  impoisible 
to  conceive.  Each  might  have  served  as  a  separate  entrance  to  some 
poet's  hell — so  drear  imd  fatal  seemed  the  vista  one's  eye  just  caught 
receding  between  the  endless  ranks  of  precipice  and  pyramid.  There 
is  something,  moreover,  particularly  mystical  in  the  effect  of  the  grey 
dreary  atmosphere  of  an  arctic  night  through  whose  uncertain  medium 
mountain  and  headland  loom  as  impalpable  as  the  frontiers  of  a  demon 

^         T      world ; 
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world ;  and  as  I  kept  gazing  on  the  glimmering  peaks  and  monstrous 
crags  and  shattered  stratifications,  heaped  up  along  the  coast  in  cyclopean 
disorder,  I  understood  how  natural  it  was  that  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  of  whose  mysteries  the  Icelanders  were  ever  the  natural 
guardians  and  interpreters,  should  have  assumed  that  broad  massive  sim- 
plicity which  is  its  most  beautiful  characteristic.  Amid  the  rugged 
features  of  such  a  country,  the  refinements  of  paganism  would  have  been 
dwarfed  to  insignificance.  How  out  of  place  would  seem  a  Jove  with 
h»  beard  in  ringlets,  a  sleek  Bacchus,  a  trim  Apollo,  an  ambrosial 
Venus,  a  slim  Diana,  and  all  their  attendant  group  of  Oreads  and 
Cupids,  amid  the  ocean  mists  and  ice-bound  torrents,  the  fire-scathed 
mountains  and  four  months  night,  of  a  land  which  the  opposing  forces 
of  heat  and  cold  have  selected  for  a  battle-field/ 

From  these  and  some  eloquent  remarks  that  follow  on  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  ideas  of  strength,  courage,  endurance,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  over  those  of  beauty,  in  the  northern  paganism,  it  is 
clear  that  in  all  Lord  Dufferin's  Arctic  experiences  he  has  never 
visited  the  ♦  Isle  of  Rabbits.'  Not  that  he  would  have  there 
fomid  any  contradiction  of  his  theory,  but,  if  he  had  been  there, 
he  could  never  have  omitted  to  connect  the  locality  with  his 
mythological  lucubrations.  So  we  will  give  the  story  of  the 
*  Isle  of  Rabbits '  from  other  sources,  and  we  select  an  account 
of  it  from  one  doubly  veridical,  and  tell  it  as  it  was  told  by  Niels 
Andersen  to  Heinrich  Heine.* 

'  I  cannot  describe  the  exact  position  of  the  island ;  in  fact  since  its 
discovery,  nobody  has  been  able  to  get  at  it,  the  great  size  of  the  ice- 
bergs that  tower  about  its  shores  seldom  permitting  any  approach.  The 
crew  of  a  Russian  whaler  who  were  cast  upon  that  coast  by  the  northern 
storms  are  the  only  party  known  to  have  landed  there,  and  that  is 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.  When  the  sailors  drove  their  boat  ashore, 
they  found  the  island  waste  and  desolate.  Some  tufls  of  broom  waved 
moumiully  over  the  sand-drifts,  only  here  and  there  some  dwarf  firs 
raised  their  heads,  or  some  barren  brush-wood  trailed  along  the  ground. 
A  number  of  rabbits  leapt  in  and  out  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
locality.  One  single  wretched  hut  was  the  only  intimation  that  the 
place  was  inhabited  by  a  human  being.  When  the  sailors  entered  it 
they  beheld  an  old  man,  unspeakably  old,  miserably  clothed  in  rabbit 
^ns  stitched  together,  seated  on  a  stone  stool  before  the  hearth,  and 
^'arming  his  thin  hands  and  shaky  knees  over  the  flickering  brush* 
wood.  Near  him  on  his  right  hand  stood  a  bird  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, which  had  some*  resemblance  to  an  eagle,  but  which  in  process 
of  time  had  so  moulted  its  feathers  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  the 
long  rough  quills,  which  gave  the  poor  naked  brute  a  most  foolish  and 
&t  the  same  time  a  hideous  aspect.  On  the  left  of  the  old  man,  a  large 
bairleas  g^oat  crouched  upon  the  ground,  whose  appearance  of  advanc^ 

*  Fnj^  *  Die  Goiter  im  Exil«'  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Hone's  *  Vennischte  Schriften.* 
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age  contrasted  cuidously  with  the  full  udder  and  firedi  red  teals  Huki 
hung  below. 

^  AiDong  the  Rusaan  aailoro  who  landed  on  the  Babbit  Island  there 
haf^>ened  to  be  several  Greeks,  and  one  of  them,  never  thinking  that 
ih»  owner  of  the  hut  could  understand  him,  said  in  ih»  Grecian 
language  to  one  of  his  comrades : — ^'  This  old  chap  is  ^ther  a  ghost  or 
a  bad  denon ;  **  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words  than  the  old  man 
sttddenlj  raised  himself  from  his  stone  seat,  and  the  seamen  beheld  with 
great  astonishment  a  tall  stately  figure,  which,  notwithstanding  advanced 
age,  held  itself  erect,  with  an  air  of  vt^  dignity  and  oomHiaDd,  and 
almost  touched  the  projecting  cornice  with  its  head.  The  fieatures 
though  worn  and  wrinkled  bore  traces  of  original  beauty,  they  were 
noble  and  clearly  defined :  some  few  silver  hairs  straggled  over  the 
brow  furrowed  by  pride  and  time.  The  eyes  looked  out  pale  and  fixed 
but  with  earnest  meaning,  and  from  the  deep  indented  lipe  these  words 
sonorously  issned  in  the  fine  old  Hellenie  dialeet :  ^^  You  are  mietakai, 
yoong  man,  I  am  neither  a  ghost  nor  an  evil  demon,  I  am  an  unforta- 
nate  being  who  has  seen  better  days.  Bat  who  are  ye  V  The  sailors 
explained  to  the  old  man  the  catastrophe  of  their  shqpwTeek,  and  asked 
him  in  return  for  information  about  the  island.  He  was  nc^  hewever, 
very  liberal  in  his  communications.  He  said  that  he  had  inhabited  the 
island  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  its  bulwarks  of  ice  afiTorded  him 
a  secure  refuge  from  his  implacable  enemies.  He  lived  mainly  upon 
the  rabbits  which  he  caught,  and  every  year,  when  the  drifting  iceb^gs 
'became  a  solid  mass,  there  came  on  sledges  some  troops  of  savage  who 
sold  him  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  in  exchange  for  his  rabbit-skins. 
The  whales  who  fiocked  about  the  island  were  his  chief  amusemeot 
and  society.  It  gave  him  indeed  great  delight  to  hear  once  more  the 
accents  of  his  mother  tongue,  for  he  too  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  part 
he  requested  his  countrymen  to  tell  him  all  they  knew  of  the  pteseat 
state  of  Greece.  They  were  shocked  to  see  the  malidous  pleasure 
which  he  manifested  when  they  told  him  how  the  great  symbid  ef 
Christendom  no  longer  waved  ova*  the  Grecian  dties,  but  he  did  not 
seem  quite  satisfied  when  he  heard  that  the  Crescent  was  triumphant  in 
its  stead.  It  was  singular  that  none  of  the  seamen  knew  the  names  of 
the  towns  which  the  old  man  asked  after,  and  which  he  assured  them 
were  flourishing  in  his  time,  while  the  appellations  of  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Greece,  which  the  sailors  spoke  of,  seemed  to  be  equally 
strange  to  him.  The  mariners  wondered,  and  the  old  man  shook  bb 
head  mournfully  at  this  misunderstanding.  They  remarked  that  he 
had  a  thofXNigh  knowledge  of  all  the  localities  of  the  country,  that  he 
was  &miliar  with  the  bays,  the  capes,  and  the  promontories,  and  that 
he  could  describe  the  smallest  hills  and  most  ins^nificant  clusters  of 
rocks,  with  an  accuracy  and  distinctness,  which  made  his  ignorance  of 
the  common  names  of  places  most  surprising.  He  inquired  with  espe- 
eial  interest,  and  indeed  with  a  certain  anxiety,  after  one  old  temple, 
which  be  assured  them  in  his  time  bad  been  the  pride  and  glory  <^  the 
whole  of  Greece.  But  none  of  his  hearers  were  acquainted  with  the 
name,  which  he  uttered  with  a  tender  earnestness,  until  the  old  ttan  had 
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'm  dreuMftuitiallf  described  the  pootioii  of  the  temple,  that  a  yeuiig 
nilor  at  oaee  recogaued  to  what  he  waa  alludiDg. 

'  The  youth  said  that  it  eould  be  no  other  tloui  the  place  where  he 
Jnnsdf  wae  boni,  and  where  im  hii  childhood  he  had  long  tended  his 
Jfcther's  twine.  There  he  had  seen  ruins  of  the  oldest  masonry,  signs 
-of  pKt  magBifioenee.  Here  and  there  some  few  huge  marble  columns 
still  stood  erect,  either  single  or  connected  by  broad  cornices,  out  of 
(Whose  crevices,  grew  and  hung  lonff  tresses  of  honeysuckle  and  con- 
Tohrulus.  Other  columns,  some  of  them  of  roseate  marble,  lay  shat- 
tered on  the  ground,  and  the  long  grass  choked  up  the  precious  capitals 
all  beautifully  carved  with  tracery  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Large  slabs 
of  marble,  square  blocks,  and  tnree-oomered  roof-tiles  were  strewn 
about,  half-buried  in  the  earth,  and  overhung  by  a  leige  wild  fig-tree 
▼iiich  sprung  oat  ef  the  rubbish.  *^  Under  the  shade  of  this  tree,''  con- 
tiaaed  the  lad,  ''  he  had  passed  many  hours  tracing  out  the  curious 
•fignres  that  eame  m  rooad  and  clear  out  of  the  great  stones,  and  repie- 
seatiDg  all  kinds  of  games  and  battles  so  furetty  and  pleasant  to  Look 
upon ;  bat,  alas !  so  often  damaged  by  the  weather  or  overgrown  with 
mass  and  ivy.  His  father,  whom  he  had  asked  to  explain  to  him  the 
mysterious  meaning  of  those  columns  and  sculptures,  bad  once  told  him 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  which  in  the  old  time 
had  been  inhabited  by  an  accursed  Heathen  God,  who  had  committed 
murders  and  all  sorts  of  abominations :  that  in  his  honour  the  blind 
p^ans  had  sacrificed  as  many  as  a  hundred  oxen  at  a  time,  that  the 
hoSowed  block  of  marble  into  which  the  blood  of  the  victims  had 
'flowed  had  been  preserved,  and  was  in  fkct  the  very  stone  trough  which 
he,  the  son,  wm  then  unAg  to  edlect  rain-water  £»r  the  pigs,  aad  to  hold 
fill  kinds  of  refuse  for  their  food." 

'  So  spoke  the  Grecian  youth ;  the  old  man  heaved  a  deep  sigh — deep 
vith  unuttOTable  sorrow — and  sank  down  as  if  shattered  upon  the  stone 
•tool,  eovered  his  face  with  hb  hands,  and  wept  like  a  child.  The 
gieat  bird  screeched  horribly,  stretch^  wide  its  huge  mangy  wings, 
and  menaced  the  strangers  with  its  beak  and  claws.  But  the  old  goat 
licked  her  master's  hand,  and  bleated  sadly  and  consolingly.  A  mys- 
terious sense  of  discomfort  came  over  the  sailors  at  this  spectacle,  they 
sfipped  quietly  out  of  the  hut,  and  felt  quite  relieved  when  they  were 
out  of  hearing  of  the  old  man's  sobs,  the  old  goat's  bleat,  the  old  bird's 
cry.  When  they  returned  to  thehr  ship  they  related  their  adventure  to 
all  on  board,  among  whom  was  a  Roanan  savarUy  Professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philoaophy  in  the  University  of  Kasan,  who  declared  the 
incident  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  and  laying  his  fore-finger 
sigmficantly  to  his  nose,  assured  the  party  that  the  old  man  on  the 
is^d  was  indisputably  the  heathen  god  Jupiter,  son  of  Saturn  and 
Bhea,  ouce  King  of  all  the  G^s.  The  bird  by  his  side  was  clearly  the 
£agle,  which  had  held  the  thunderbolts  within  its  claws,  and  the  Goat 
could  be  no  one  else  but  Althea,  the  venerable  nurse  who  had  given 
suck  to  the  god  in  his  infancy  in  Crete,  and  who  still  sustained  him  in 
his  banishment  with  her  immortal  milk. 

This  was  Niels  .Andersen's  story,  and  its  relation  I  confess  filled  my 
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soul  with  sorrow.  He  whom  Homer  had  sung  and  Phidias  had  moulded 
in  gold  and  ivory — he  who  had  only  to  wink  with  one  eye,  and  the  old  orb 
of  earth  was  shaken  to  its  centre — he  who  had  possessed  the  fisivours  of 
Leda,  Alkmene,  Semele,  Danae,  Ealisto,  lo,  Leto,  Europa,  &c.  &c^ 
he  must  hide  himself  at  last  behind  the  icebergs  of  the  North  Pole, 
and  sell  his  rabbit-skins  for  a  wretched  livelihood  like  a  scabby  Savo- 
yard.* 

Thus  it  Is  that  the  mythology  of  the  South  becomes  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  North,  and  gets  invested  with  the  attri- 
butes proper  to  a  more  vigorous  clime. 

We  wiU  now  return  to  ^  La  Reine  Hortense/  whose  relations 
with  the  *  Foam*  are  duly  recorded  in  the  *  Moniteur'  of  the  31st 
of  July,  1856.  There  it  appears  that  ^la  petite  goelette  anglaise 
nous  suit  bravement,  bondissant  dans  notre  sillage,  n'evitant,  que 
ar  une  surveillance  continue  et  de  vigoureux  coups  de  barre^ 
es  glagons  que  nous  avions  depasses/  But  on  the  11th  of  July 
it  became  evident  to  the  French  commander  that  Jan  Mayen 
was  blocked  up  by  the  ice,  at  least  along  the  north  coast,  and 
that  a  circuit  to  the  eastward  must  consume  more  coal  than 
they  could  afford.  It  was  therefore  intimated  to  Lord  Dufferin  that 
the  expedition  was  abandoned;  but  the  brave  yachter  answered 
that  ^  se  trouvant  hors  des  glaces,  et  libre  de  ses  mouvements,  il 
preferait  continuer  seul  son  voyage :  aussitot  les  amarres  qui  lient 
les  deux  navires  sont  larguees,  un  hurrah  d'adieu  se  fait  entendre, 
et  en  un  clin  d*oeil  la  goelette  anglaise  disparait  dans  la  brume.' 

M.  Babinet,  of  the  French  Institute,  had  stated  that  for  many 
years  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen  had  been  inaccessible,*  which 
perhaps  had  checked  the  zeal  of  the  *  Reine  Hortense,'  but  only 
increased  the  determination  of  the  *  Foam.'  Not  but  that  Lord 
Dufferin  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  temperature  of  these  lati- 
tudes gradually  has  grown  colder,  com  having  been  grown  in 
Iceland  in  former  years,  which  would  now  be  impossible.  There 
is  a  melancholy  record  of  the  climate  of  Jan  Mayen  in  the  journal 
of  the  last  survivor  of  the  seven  Dutch  seamen  who  volunteered,  at 
the  desire  of  their  government,  to  remain  there  during  the  winter 
of  163.5-6,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  of  a 
settlement  for  whaling  purposes.  They  all  perished.  The  last 
words  were  written  by  a  dying  hand  on  the  30th  of  April.  On 
the  4th  of  June  each  was  found  lifeless  in  his  own  hut,  one  with 
an  open  Prayer-book  by  his  side,  the  other  in  the  act  of  applyii^ 
ointment  to  his  stiffened  joints.  The  reader  of  this  sad  docamait 
of  honest  duty  will  be  reminded  of  the  English  missionaries  who 
a  few  years  ago,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe,  met  a 
similar  fate,  and  will  recall  with  reverence  the  triumphant  faith 

*  Journal  des  D^bats,  30  Dec.  1856. 
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and  nneartUj  peace  of  tbe  last  hours  of  Williams  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  caves  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

The  ice  now  became  the  peril  and  the  delight  of  the  adyen- 
tnrers  in  the  little  schooner.  It  was  field-ice,  and  comparative! j 
flat,  except  where  the  strong  pressure  forced  one  ledge  above 
the  other,  and  then  the  blocks  sometimes  rose  full  thirty  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  quaintness  of  form  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  afforded  ceaseless  amusement,  but  the  solidity  of  the 
masses  required  skilful  steering  as  they  kept  striking  on  the 
bows  or  sharply  scraping  along  the  ship's  sides.  The  mountains 
of  land-ice  which  are  generated  among  the  bays  and  straits  within 
Baffin's  Bay  enter  the  Atlantic  south  of  Iceland,  and  are  rarely 
seen  eastward  or  northward  of  Cape  Farewell.  We  have  just 
received  a  volume  of  verse  by  a  young  poet,*  in  which  the 
impression  of  these  magnificent  objects  is  conveyed  with  so 
much  force,  that  we  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  inserting 
It,  including,  as  it  does,  the  image  of  the  great  navigator,  the  last 
of  the  Polar  heroes,  to  determine  whose  fate  with  the  certainty 
his  countrymen  desire,  a  gallant  captain  and  crew  have  started 
within  a  few  weeks  from  the  Hebrides.  This  pious  crusade  may 
possibly  have  been  best  left,  as  it  has  been,  to  congugal  affection 
and  fiiendly  zeal,  but  the  British  government  need  not  have 
refused  that  assistance  which  it  could  have  so  cheaply  afforded, 
nor  have  discourteously  dismantled  the  *  Resolute '  a  month  after 
Its  presentation  by  the  United  States  to  England,  for  fear  that  a 
demand  might  be  made  for  its  return  to  the  scene  of  its  exploits 
^d  its  dangers. 

Passing  th£  Icebebos. 

^  A  fearless  shape  of  brave  device, 

Our  vessel  drives  through  mist  and  rain 
Between  the  floating  sheets  of  ice, 

Those  navies  of  the  northern  main ; 
Those  Arctic  ventures  blindly  hurled, 

The  proofs  of  Nature's  ohien  force, 
Like  fragments  of  a  crystal  world 

Long  shattered  from  its  skiey  course. 
These  are  the  buccaneers  that  fright 

The  middle  sea  with  dream  of  wrecks. 
And  freeze  the  south  winds  in  their  flight, 

And  chain  the  Gulf-stream  to  their  decks. 
At  every  dragon  prow  and  helm 

There  stands  some  Viking  as  of  yore, 
Grim  heroes  from  the  boreal  realm 

"Where  Odin  rules  the  spectral  shore. 

*  Baral  Poems,  hj  Thomas  Bachanan  Bead. 
Vol.  102.— iVo.  204.  2  o  nr^r^M"^ 
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And  oft  beneath  the  sun  or  moon 

Their  swift  and  eager  &]chions  glow ; 
While,  like  a  storm  vexed  wind,  the  rune 

Comes  chafing  through  some  beard  of  snow. 
And  when  the  far  north  flashes  up 

With  fires  of  mingled  red  and  gold, 
Th^  know  that  many  a  blazing  cup 

Is  brimming  to  the  absent  bold. 
Up  signal  there !  and  let  us  hail 

Ton  looming  phantom  as  we  pass ; 
Note  all  her  fashion,  hull  and  ttdl. 

Within  the  compass  of  your  glass  I 
See  at  her  mast  the  stedfast  glow 

Of  that  one  star  of  Odin's  throne ; 
Up  with  our  flag,  and  let  us  show 

The  Constellation  on  our  own  I 
And  speak  her  well ;  for  she  might  say, 

If  from  her  heart  the  words  could  thaw, 
Great  news  from  some  far  frozen  bay 

Or  the  remotest  Esquimaux. 
Might  tell  of  channels  yet  lutold, 

That  sweep  the  pole  from  sea  to  sea ; 
Of  lands  which  God  designs  to  hold 

A  mighty  people  yet  to  be ; 
Of  wonders  which  alone  prevail 

Where  day  and  darkness  dimly  meet ; 
Of  all  which  spreads  the  Arctic  sail ; 

Of  Franklin  and  his  venturous  fleet: 
How,  haply,  at  some  glorious  goal 

His  anchor  holds,  his  sails  are  furled, 
That  fume  has  named  him  on  her  scroll, 

"  Columbus  of  the  Polar  World." 
Or  how  his  ploughing  barques  wedge  on 

Through  splintering  fields,  with  battered  shares, 
Lit  only  by  that  spectral  dawn. 

The  mask  that  mocking  darkness  wears ; 
Or  how,  o'er  embers  black  and  few, 

The  last  of  shivered  masts  and  spars, 
He  sits  amid  his  frozen  crew 

In  council  with  the  norland  stars. 
No  answer,  but  the  sullen  flow 

Of  ocean  heaving  long  and  vast ! 
An  Argosy  of  ice  and  snow. 

The  voiceless  North  swings  proudly  past* 

The  perseverance  of  Lord  Dnfierin  was  crowned  with  success: 
he  saw  the  mighty  cone  of  Beerenberg  pierce  the  clear  air  '  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  6870  feet,  girdled  by  a  single  zone  of  pearij 
vapour,  from  underneath  whose  floating  folds  seven  enormous 

glaciers 
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glaciers  rolled  down  into  tbe  sea.'  These  broad  rivers  transfixed 
in  their  rapidest  course,  canght  with  the  very  foam  upon  them, 
*tbe  fleeting  wreaths  of  spraj  stiffened  to  the  immobility  of 
Kulptnre,'  prodnce  a  striking  impression  of  contrast  between  the 
actual  tranqoitlitj  and  silence  of  their  being,  and  the  violent 
descending  energy  expressed  by  their  agitated  forms.  The  party 
got  on  shore  with  some  difficulty,  and  their  landing-place  will  be 
inown  in  future  charts  as  ^  Clandeboye  Creek.' 

Eight  handled  milea  of  sea  traversed  in  eight  days  brought 
the '  Foam '  to  the  shores  of  Lapland,  and  we  commend  to  our 
Ksders  the  lively  description  of  Hammerfest  and  Lapland  life, 
whkh  our  voyi^^ers  left  with  regret  to  seek  their  *  ultima  Thule,' 
%>itzbergen.  They  started  with  the  gloomiest  forebodings ;  two 
hundred  miles  of  ice  lay  off  the  northern  and  western  coast  of 
that  island  and  the  eastern  side  is  never  open,  and  but  for  Lord 
Dufferin's  confident  knowledge  of  the  course  and  effect  of  the 
Golf-stream  the  attempt  would  have  been  altogether  futile. 

^  Tbe  entire  configuration  of  the  Arctic  ice  is  determined  by  the 
action  of  that  mysterious  current  on  its  edges.  Bending  up  against 
the  west  side  of  South  Amerioa,  the  ascending  stream  skirts  the  coasts 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  is  th^i  deflected  in  a  westerly  direction  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Equatorial  Current. 
Having  completely  encircled  Australia,  it  enters  the  Indian  Sea,  sweeps 
up  round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  sweeps 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico/— pp.  261,  262. 

This  ^  river  of  the  ocean,'  swifter  and  of  greater  voluooe  than  the 
Missbsippi  or  the  Amazon,  cleaves  with  its  tepid  indigo-coloured 
flood  the  great  Atlantic,  arched  above  the  ordinary  sea-level 
toward  the  centre  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  banks,  laving  tbe 
coasts  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Norway,  until  abreast  of  the  South 
Cape,  the  almost  exhausted  stream  is  divided  by  a  gelid  current 
from  the  Arctic  regions  into  two  branches,  one  losing  itself  along 
&e  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  the  other  taking  refuge  in  Varangar 
Fiord,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  lately  been  made  an 
ohject  of  especial  convention  with  Russia,  on  account  of  its  con- 
v^enient  winter  harbourage. 

Thus  Lord  Dufferin  argued  that  if  he  could  only  strike  into 
^  Gulf-stream,  its  genial  waters  would  carry  him  past  the  icy 
barriers  into  some  harbour  of  the  remote  island  he  had  the 
ambition  to  visit,  and  the  most  agreeable  moment  of  the  whole 
voyage  most  have  been  that  in  which,  after  ten  days'  continual 
dift^pointment,  this  calculation  proved  to  be  correct,  and  two 
boars  before  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  attempt  should  be 
^bandcmed,  the  ^  Foam '  came  up  with  a  long  low  point  of  ice 

2  o  2  stretching 
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stretching  far  to  the  westward,  and  thence  beyond  lay  an  open 
sea. 

'  Ice  still  stretches  toward  the  land  on  the  starboard  side ;  but  we 
don't  care  for  it  now,  the  schooner's  head  is  pointing  E.  and  by  S.  At 
one  o'clock  we  sight  Amsterdam  Island,  about  thirty  miles  on  the  port 
bow ;  then  come  '^  the  seven  ice-hills,"  as  seven  enormous  glaciers  are 
called,  that  roll  into  the  sea  between  lofty  ridges  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate, 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  Prince  Charles's  Foreland.  Clearer  and 
more  defined  grows  the  outline  of  the  mountains,  some  coming  forward 
while  others  recede ;  their  very  tints  appear  less  even,  fading  here  and 
there  into  pale  yellows  and  greys ;  veins  of  shadows  score  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hills ;  the  articulations  of  the  rocks  become  visible ;  and  now,  at 
last,  we  glide  under  the  limestone  peaks  of  Mitre  Cape,  past  the 
marble  arches  of  King's  Bay  on  one  side,  and  the  pinnacle  of  the  Yogel 
Hock  on  the  other,  into  the  quiet  channel  that  separates  the  foreland 
from  the  main.' — p.  297. 

Complete  is  the  desolation  and  solitude  of  that '  English  Bay ;' 
not  a  sign  of  vitality  in  the  whole  panorama  of  primeval  rodcs, 
eternal  ice,  and  that  strange  strip  of  tropical  sea  which  does  not 
even  break  upon  the  coast.  The  travellers  had  been  told  to  expect 
reindeer,  but  not  a  horn  was  visible,  and  after  some  days'  search 
a  few  ptarmigan  and  a  Polar  bear  were  the  only  spoils  of  the 
chace.  On  the  beach  they  found  a  grey  deal  coffin,  the  lid  torn 
off  by  the  wind,  and  a  skeleton  bleaching  within ;  near  it  stood 
a  rude  cross  with  a  half-erased  Dutch  inscription,  and  about  it 
lay  broken  spars,  oars,  and  a  flag-staff,  mingled  with  logs  of  drift 
wood  floated  from  American  forests  far  away — strange  com- 
panions to  meet  on  this  Arctic  shore. 

Here  we  leave  our  voyagers ;  their  adventures  on  their  return 
by  Throndhjem  have  no  such  claim  to  singularity  and  interest 
as  those  of  the  *  Unprotected  females  in  Norway,*  who,  in  a  very 
amusing  little  book,  have  lately  told  us  how  they  wore  scariet 
trowsers  to  frighten  the  wolves  and  light-up  the  scenery,  and 
have  warned  their  countrywomen  never  to  think  of  travelling 
without  a  gun !  We  should  have  been  glad  if  our  limits  had 
permitted  us  to  reproduce  some  of  Lord  Dufierin's  excellent 
versions  of  Northern  Sagas  in  his  picturesque  prose  or  graceful 
verse,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  general  expression  of 
satisfaction  at  this  his  first  appearance  as  an  author,  and  assure 
him,  that  if  he  exhibits  the  same  pleasant  temperament  and 
accomplished  mind,  combined  with  the  more  serious  qualities 
this  enterprise  must  have  tested  and  confirmed,  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, he  need  not  fear  the  result.  We  can  only  desire  that  his 
example  may  find  many  imitators ;  that  other  persons  fortunate 
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enough  to  possess  these  means  of  commodious  transit  over  the 
waters  may  use  them  with  as  much  spirit  and  as  much  utility,  and 
in  that  case  we  are  sure  there  will  be  no  complaint  of  the  decline 
of  this  hardj,  healthy,  and  especially  British  diversion.* 


Art.  VI.  —  1.  The  Acquirements  and  principal  Obligations  and 
Duties  ofttie  Parish  Priest.     A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 

*'  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  the  Students  in  Divinity. 
By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     1  vol.  8va     London,  1856. 

2.  Mental  Culture  required  for  Christian  Ministers.  A  Sermon 
delivered  in  St  Patrick*s  Cathedral,  Dublin,  on  occasion  of 
the  Consecration  of  William  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cork. 
March  8th,  1857.  By  Richard  Wliately,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.     London,  1857. 

3.  Plain  Sermons  preached  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  Rev. 
J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.     1  vol.  8vo.    London,  1857. 

4.  A  History  of  tlie  Christian  Church  during  the  first  Three 
Centuries.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.  1  vol.  Svo.  London, 
1856. 

5.  Addresses  and  CJiarges  of  Edward  Stanley ,  D.D.y  late  Bishop 
^Norwich,  With  a  Memoir.  By  his  son,  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  M.A.    1  vol.  8vo.     London,  1851. 

6.  Bishop  Blomfield  and  his  Times.  An  Historical  Sketch.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Edward  Biber,  LL.D.,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Roehampton.     1  vol.  8vo.     London,  1857. 

nPHE  most  famous  works  in  the  English  language  on  the  duties 
-*•  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  Herbert's  '  Country  Parson,' 
Baxter's  *  Reformed  Pastor,'  and  Bishop  Burnet's  *  Pastoral  Care.' 
The  primary  intention  of  Herbert  was  his  own  improvement. 
He  sketched  the  character  of  a  village  minister  that  ^  he  might 
have  a  mark  to  aim  at,  which  I  will  set/  he  says,  '  as  high  as  I 
can,  since  he  shoots  higher  that  threatens  the  moon,  than  he  that 
aims  at  a  tree.'  For  many  years  of  his  life  he  had  aimed  at  a 
high  mark  of  another  kind.  A  favourite  of  James  L,  he  aspired 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State ;  and  when  the  death  of  the 
King  destroyed  his  expectations  he  withdrew  into  retirement, 
and,  in  the  mortification  of  disappointment,  had  many  conflicts 

•  It  is  only  just  to  mention  that  the  'Titania*  schooner,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  not  ouly  accommodated  its  owner  in  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  to  inyestigate  the  practicability  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  was  latel^  placed  at 
the  seryice  of  the  British  Association  to  prosecute  their  astronomical  mquiries  in 
the  island  of  Teneriffe. 
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of  mind  whether  to  renew  the  chase  after  worldly  hoDocuns,  or  to 
study  theology  and  enter  into  orders.  Addison  tells,  in  one  of 
his  '  Spectators,'  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile  on  read- 
ing a  passage,  in  which  ^  Mr.  Baxter  represents  it  as  a  great 
blessing,  that  in  his  youth  he  very  narrowly  escaped  getting  a  place 
at  Court.*  For  once  the  smile  of  the  moralist  was  misapplied. 
What  seemed  to  him  a  ludicrous  simplicity,  proceeded  from  a 
wisdom  deeper  than  his  own ;  and  Herbert,  who  had  tried  the 
career,  would  have  thanked  God  with  all  his  heart  for  the  frus- 
trated hopes  which  had  led  him  to  exchange  a  palace  for  a 
parsonage.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1626,  when  he  was 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  he  thenceforth  resolved  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  powers  to  Him  who  gave  them.  One  vanity 
appears  to  have  clung  to  him  for  a  time.  Walton  mentions,  that 
in  the  days  when  he  danced  attendance  upon  the  Court,  he  had 
a  ^genteel  humour  for  clothes.'  The  same  'genteel  hnmoor' 
which  distinguished  the  courtier  was  conspicuous  in  the  clei^- 
man,  and  he  continued  to  wear  a  silk  suit  and  a  sword.  Through 
the  interest  of  his  kinsman.  Lord  Pembroke,  he  was  presented,  in 
1630,  to  the  living  of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury  ;  but  after  much 
fasting,  prayer,  and  reflection,  he  hesitated,  from  his  rigid  sense 
of  pastoral  responsibility,  to  accept  the  post.  In  this  state  of 
irresolution  he  met  Laud  at  Wilton,  who  convinced  him  that  his 
repugnance  was  a  sin ;  and  the  first  result  of  his  determination 
to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls  was,  that  a  tailor  was  sent  for  that 
evening  to  make  him  *  canonical  clothes.*  The  canonical  mind 
he  already  possessed,  and  when  a  year  later  he  drew  up  his 
description  of  a  model  clergyman,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  picture  in  its  outlines  was  a  true  representation  of  his  duly 
life.  A  large  part,  indeed,  of  the  fascination  of  the  book  con- 
sists in  the  sincerity  which  pervades  its  holiness.  There  are  no 
affected  raptures,  no  high-wrought  strains  of  a  purely  verbal 
piety,  but  there  is  an  air  of  simple  reality  in  the  saintly  portrait 
which  wins  admiration  and  enforces  conviction  beyond  all  the 
artifices  of  rhetoric.  There  is,  too,  a  charm  in  the  quaintness  of 
the  style  which  partly  appertained  to  the  man  and  partly  to  Ae 
age,  and  produces  the  same  kind  of  reverential  emotion  whidi 
is  felt  in  the  presence  of  an  antiquated  buildii^.  Time  is  a 
great  artist.  What  he  does  not  destroy  he  usually  improves,  and 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  original  workman  he  superaldds  a  soul- 
subduing  sentiment  which  is  all  his  own.  If  on  this  account  we 
are  sometimes  betrayed  into  admiring  the  very  faults  of  by-gone 
centuries,  our  veneration  for  what  is  excellent  is  greatly  raised. 
A  book  may  sometimes  be  the  best  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  is  the  oldest. 
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As  the  work  of  Herbert  was  designed  for  bis  indiWdual  use 
be  bas  cbieflj  confined  bimself  to  describing  what  the  ^  Country 
Panon  *  onght  to  be,  without  an  especial  reference  to  the  charac- 
teristic failings  of  his  own  generation.  Yet  here  and  there  we 
obtain  those  glimpses,  which  are  always  so  interesting,  of  the 
customs  of  the  age.  Drinking  was  the  prevailing  vice ;  and  he 
notes  among  the  qualities  of  the  good  pastor  that  he  does  not 
tipple  at  alehouses.  The  nobles  had  still  their  resident  chap- 
lains ;  and  he  warns  these  spiritual  overseers  of  the  mansions  of 
the  great,  that  they  must  be  to  the  inmates  what  the  ordinaiy 
clergyman  is  to  his  parishioners.  He  says  of  the  Parson  on 
a  journey,  that  he  does  not  leave  his  ministerial  office  behind 
him,  ^  but  is  himself  wherever  he  is.*  For  the  chaplain  to  be 
himself  was  osually  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible.  Few 
of  the  nobilitj  liked  those  precise  ministers,  who,  as  Baxter  has 
it,  *  would  not  let  them  go  quietly  to  hell.'  The  divine  who  was 
true  to  his  sacred  office  was  an  ofience  to  his  patron,  and  the 
worldly  alone  could  breathe  freely  in  an  atmosphere  which  was 
not  that  of  the  sanctuary.  Bad  men  will  never  be  wanting  to 
swallow  the  bait,  from  which  good  men  turn  aside ;  and  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  regret  the  discontinuance  of  a  system  which 
discredited  the  clergy  without  improving  the  laity.  The  custom 
was  declining  when  Burnet,  in  1708,  wrote  the  conclusion  to  the 
^  History  of  his  Own  Time  ;*  and  most  of  the  chaplains  who 
remained  are  said  by  him  to  have  been  ^  light  and  idle,  vain  and 
insolent,  impertinent  and  pedantic' 

A  practice  that  was  beginning  to  abate  in  the  days  of  Herbert, 
and  has  almost  ceased  in  our  own,  met  with  his  especial  appro- 
bation :  this  was  the  annual  perambulation  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  parish.  The  usage  was  necessary  in  times  when  enclosures 
were  sot  general,  and  there  was  either  no  division  at  all  or  only 
a  strip  of  untilled  ground.  The  exhortation  in  the  Homilies, 
which  is  directed  to  be  read  to  the  pec^le  before  starting  on  their 
circuit,  complains  grievously  of  the  coveteousness  which  led  men 
to  plough  up  these  balks,  as  they  were  called,  and  ^  grate  upon 
their  neighbour's  land.'  Contests  and  lawsuits  were  frequent, 
and  pains  were  taken  to  ensure  a  multitude  of  witnesses  against 
future  attempts  at  encroachment,  by  giving  small  gratuities  to  the 
young  persons  of  the  parish,  to  induce  them  to  join  in  the  round. 
The  better  to  impress  their  memories  they  were  often  ducked  in 
streams,  bumped  against  trees,  and  beaten  with  wands.  In  the 
accocmt  of  the  churchwardens  of  Chelsea  for  1679  there  appears, 
among  other  perambulation  expenses,  a  charge  of  four  shillings 
for  compensation  ^  to  the  boys  that  were  whipt'  When  Mar- 
montel  was  a  child,  his  father  called  him  to  look  at  a  salamander 
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in  the  fife,  and  boxing  his  ears  immediately  afterwards,  told  him 
he  would  now  remember  what  he  had  seen  as  long  as  he  lived. 
The  record  of  the  incident  by  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  in 
the  Memoirs  which  he  wrote  of  his  own  life,  proved  the  success 
of  the  system  ;  but  the  most  determined  lover  of  ancient  usages 
must  admit  that  hedges  and  maps  are  a  more  exact^  and  less 
barbarous,  method  of  perpetuating  evidence  of  the  paix>chial 
boundaries  than  an  annual  flogging  of  little  boys. 

In  making  the  circuit  of  the  village  domain  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  could  not  fail  to  revert  to  the  dependence  of  mankind 
upon  the  fruits  of  that  soil  of  which  they  were  scrupulously 
guarding  the  limits.  Thus  it  w^  usual  in  perambulations  to 
thank  God  for  his  gifts  of  com  and  cattle,  and  to  pray  for  their 
increase,  and  their  protection  from  bad  seasons  and  pestilence. 
An  injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth  commanded  the  continuance 
of  the  religious  ceremony,  and  regulated  its  details.  Herbert, 
in  addition,  considered  the  occasion  a  proper  opportunity  for 
relieving  the  poor,  for  reconciling  differences,  and  for  promoting 
good-will  among  the  parishioners.  The  country  parson,  there- 
fore, ^  particularly  loves  such  processions,  exacts  of  all  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  those  that  withdraw  themselves  he  mislikes  and  re- 
proves as  uncharitable.'  Hooker  had  the  same  partiality  for  the 
practice.  He  persuaded  all,  rich  and  poor,  who  desired  the 
preservation  of  the  village  amity  and  rights  to  join  in  the 
round,  and  ^  would  usually  express  more,  pleasant  discourse 
than  at  other  times,  and  would  then  always  drop  some  loving  and 
facetious  observations  to  be  remembered  against  the  next  year.' 
Herbert  would  have  the  clergyman  a  maintainer  of  old  customs, 
which,  as  they  are  in  favour  with  the  common  people,  win  for 
him  their  good-will,  and,  should  there  be  any  evil  intermingled, 
^  he  pares  the  apple  and  gives  them  the  clean  to  feed  on  ;^  but 
forms  seldom  long  subsist  after  the  reason  for  them  has  ceased, 
and  when  a  better  mode  of  defining  the  limits  of  each  parish 
prevailed,  the  usage  of  assembling  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
to  walk  a  needless  round  inevitably  declined.  Our  modem 
school-feasts  afford  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  social 
gatherings. 

The  Country  Parson  or  his  wife  was  formerly  the  Country 
Apothecary.  If  both  were  deficient  in  skill,  Herbert  numbers  it 
among  the  duties  of  the  .clergyman  that  he  should  keep  a  young 
practitioner  in  the  house  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  So  scantily 
was  the  medical  profession  supplied  in  those  days,  that  when 
Baxter  settled  at  Kidderminster  there  was  not  the  humblest  pre- 
tender to  that  calling  in  the  place,  though  there  were  above 
eight  hundred  families,  and  a  probable  population-  of  four  tboa- 
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sand  persons.      An   epidemic  pleurisy  breaking  out,   and    no 
doctor  residing  within  reach,  he  was  obliged,  he  says,  to  practise 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  people.     They  continued  to  consult  him 
when  the  crisis  was  past,  and  for  five  or  six  years  his  door  was 
daily  crowded  with  patients  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
At  his  advice  was  given  gratis  he  found  that  his  prescriptions 
for  their  bodily  ailments  made  them  far  readier  to  receive  his 
spiritual  admonitions,  but  the  inroad  upon  his  time,  and  the 
anxiety  he  suffered  lest  his   treatment   should  be  injudicious, 
drove  him  finally  to  retire  in  favour  of  a  regular  physician, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  set  up  in  his  stead.     No  man  had  greater 
reason  to  dread  mistakes  in  medicine.     In  his  Life  of  himself  he 
gives  a  fearful  catalogue  of  his  own  disorders,  of  the  erroneous 
Dotions  formed  of  them  by  successive  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  of  the  prodigious  qiiantity  of  injurious  drugs  which  he  swal- 
lowed at  their  bidding.    At  last  he  read  in  a  work  of  Dr.  Gerhard 
that  a  gold  bullet  had   effected   a   recovery  in   a  case  which 
was  similar  to  his  own.     Having  taken  a  large  one,  '  I  knew 
not,'  he  says,  *how  to  be  delivered  of  it  again.'     In  vain  for 
three  weeks  he  drank  dose  upon  dose  to  get  rid  of  an  obstruc- 
tion which  proved  worse  than   the  disease  it  was  intended   to 
<^nre.     His  neighbours  then  set  apart  a  day  to  fast  and  pray 
for  him,  and  to  this  he  ascribed  the  removal  of  the  huge  metal 
piU  he  had  so  imprudently  swallowed.     The  practice  of  physic 
^1^  far  from  enlightened  at  that  period,  and  the  medicines  of 
the  clergyman  must  often  have  been  preferable  to  those  of  the 
professional  attendant  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  were  less 
potent.     Herbert's  conception  of  the  study  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose was  moderate  indeed.     His  parson  was  qualified  to  treat  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  was  heir  to,  '  by  seeing  one  anatomy,  reading 
one  book  of  physic,  and  having  one  herbal  by  him.'    The  herbal 
was  the  security.     The  comparatively  innocuous  produce  of  our 
gardens  and  fields  were  believed  by  Herbert  to  be  more  effectual 
than  all  the  *  outlandish '  drugs  which  were  sold  by  the  chemist, 
^  though  they  may  have  done  no  great  good^  they  at  least  did 
little  harm.      In  discharging  the   functions  of  the  apothecary, 
the  pastor  was  to  be  mindful  that  he  must '  cure  like  a  Parson.' 
'  He  and  his  family  premise  prayers,  and  this  raiseth  the  action 
from  the  shop  to  the  church.' 

Bishop  Burnet,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
repeated  the  recommendation  to  the  clergy  to  practise  physic, 
'especially  that  which  was  safe  and  simple,'  as  an  act  of 
charity,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  good  opinion  of  their 
parishioners,  and  as  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  gaining  a  hear- 
ing for  their  ghostly  counsels.      Archbishop  Seeker,  who  had 
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studied  the  healing  art  at  London  and  Paris,  and  afterwards  gra- 
duated at  Lejden,  found  his  knowledge  of  singular  service  when 
in  1724  he  became  the  rector  of  Hough ton-le-Spring.  Now  tbat 
the  regular  members  of  the  faculty  are  established  in  erery  dis- 
trict, there  is  not  much  scope  for  the  medical  interference  of  the 
pastor ;  bat  he  may  still,  if  he  has  a  bias  to  the  study  of  the 
science,  do  some  service  in  ordinary  cases,  in  emergencies  which 
do  not  admit  of  delay,  and  in  the  instances  where  the  patient 
must  otherwise  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  parish  doctor  such  as  was 
described  by  Crabbe — one  who  comes  reluctant — 

*  With  looks  unalter'd  by  the  scene  of  woe. 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go. 
Whose  murd'rous  hand  a  drowsy  Bench  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect/ 

The  third  of  these  lines  is  no  longer  applicable,  and  the  Board) 
which  has  taken  the  plac^  of  the  Bench,  is  seldom  backward  to 
grant  redress  where  there  is  a  more  competent  person  to  succeed 
a  practitioner  of  proved  ignorance  and  inattention.  The  few 
opportunities,  however,  which  are  left  to  the  clergyman  of  curing 
the  body  need  not  deprive  him  of  the  assistance  he  derived 
from  it  in  curing  the  soul ;  for  while  there  is  sorrow  to  be  soothed, 
poverty  to  be  relieved,  and  acts  of  kindness  to  be  done,  he  can 
never  be  in  want  of  abundant  openings  for  enforcing  words  oi 
piety  by  acts  of  benevolence. 

The  ^Reformed  Pastor'  of  Baxter  was  published  in  1656. 
When  the  author  grew  up,  a  double  contest  was  going  on — the 
struggle  between  Puritans  and  High  -  Churchmen,  and  the 
struggle  between  laxity  and  piety.  Although  many  in  the  esta^ 
blishment  who  were  opposed  to  the  distinctive  doctrines  o^ 
Puritanism  were  surpassed  by  none  in  their  zeal  for  holiness^ 
tliere  is  no  question  that  duties  were  often  carelessly  performed^ 
and  numerous  cures  inadequately  filled.  A  confirmadoi^ 
was  held  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1630,  when  Baxter  was 
fiftceen.  Many  went  to  be  lishopped^  as  it  was  then  termed^ 
and  he  ran  with  the  rest  to  the  appointed  place.  They  weii 
ranged  hastily  in  a  churchyard,  the  bishop  rapidly  put  hi^ 
hand  upon  their  heads,  and  after  speaking  a  few  words,  too  bur^ 
riedly  to  be  intelligible,  and  repeating  a  short  prayer,  th€ 
ceremony  was  at  an  end.  The  requirement  of  the  canons,  thai 
every  child  should  bring  a  certificate  from  the  clergyman  of  tW 
parish,  was  entirely  disregarded.  All  went  who  liked  at  thei] 
own  discretion,  and  few  compr^ended  the  meaning  of  what  waj 
done.  Sermons  wese  seldom  preached  in  the  country  paiishe^ 
In  the  village  where  Baxter  lived,  the  incumbent^  who  was  eightj 
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jetis  of  sge  and  Uind,  repeated  the  prayen  from  memorj,  sad 
bad  a  thrasfaer  one  year  to  read  the  ptalina  and  ieaaons,  and  a 
tailor  ihe  next  His  tucoetaors  were  no  bettor.  Some*  of  them 
iept  a  school  daring  the  week  days,  and  were  removed  one  after 
another  for  Aog^ng  the  boys  during  their  fits  of  intoxication. 
Baxter  went  to  Kidderminster  in  1641  to  di^ace  an  old  and 
illiterate  ricar,  whOe  the  curate  of  a  district  chapel,  who  was  a 
drunkard  and  ignorant  of  his  Catechism,  derived  his  incinne 
from  the  cdebimtion  of  unlawful  marriages.  In  the  adjoining 
parish  there  were  two  incumbents,  one  of  whom  got  his  living 
i>j  catting  faggots,  and  the  other  by  making  ropes.  The  cause 
of  Aese  scandals  was  the  greediness  of  the  laity.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  tithes  alienated  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
Reformation,  the  patrons  of  livings,  by  a  bargain  with  the 
incumbent  at  his  presentation,  leased  out  what  still  remained 
to  the  church  for  an  annual  rental.  *  A  gentleman,'  said 
Bishop  Jewel,  abont  the  year  1570,  ^  cannot  keep  his  house  unless 
he  has  a  parsonage  or  two  in  farm  for  his  provision.'  Between 
past  confiscations  and  present  covetousness,  the  income  in  nume- 
rous parishes  was  insufficient  for  the  bare  subsistence  of  a  pastor. 
The  poor  went  untaught,  the  sick  went  un tended,  and  the  dead 
were  consigned  to  the  grave  without  any  service.  The  people. 
Jewel  complained,  were  worse  cared  for  tlian  in  heathen  coun- 
tries, and  were  growing  barbarous  for  want  of  instruction  in  their 
tluties.  He  lamented  that  many  of  the  clergy  were  exactly 
▼hat  might  be  expected  from  the  beggarly  provision  which  was 
afforded  them — ^*  not  <mly  lack  Latin,  but  lack  honesty,  lack 
^'onscience,  and  lack  religion.'  The  mischief  had  lasted  so 
long,  amd  had  extended  so  wide,  that  he  almost  doubted  if  it 
(^ould  be  remedied;  and  he  prophesied  that,  unless  measures 
▼ere  taken  to  replenish  the  vineyard  with  labourers,  the  next 
geDerati<m  would  fare  worse  than  his  own  from  the  paucity  of 
<^mpetent  preachers  who  were  growing  up  in  the  place  of  those 
▼ho  were  passing  away.  The  schools  and  universities  were 
fJmost  deserted,  and  those  who  frequented  them  were  chiefly  the 
sons  of  the  rich  who  had  no  intention  of  entering  the  Church. 
The  class  of  students  who  were  formerly  trained  to  it  sought 
other  professions  which  would  enable  them  to  eat.  ^Some,' 
*ays  Jewel,  *  become  prentices,  some  turn  to  physic,  some  to 
W;  all  shun  and  flee  the  ministry.'  To  the  taunt  that  the 
preadiers  of  the  Gospel  should  give  their  labour  for  nothing 
}-e  answered,  that  they  must  live,  and  that  none  of  those  who 
thas  argued  would  bestow  an  expensive  education  upon  their 
f'hildren  that  they  might  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
a^JJect  poverty.     The   miserable   state   of  the  clergr  was   die 
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burthen  of  nearly  every  sermon  he  preached  before  the  Queen ; 
and  he  asserted  that  the  neglect  to  encourage  a  learned  ministry 
would  \}e  numbered  in  history  among  the  murrains,  plagues, 
and  other  judgments  of  God.  Archbishop  Grindal  informed 
Elizabeth,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  her  in  1578,  that 
not  more  than  one  living  in  seven  would  maintain  a  well-educated 
pastor,  and  that  many  places,  with  a  population  of  800  souls,  did 
not  furnish  a  stipend  of  eight  pounds  a  year.  From  a  treatise 
which  Lord  Bacon  drew  up  for  the  use  of  James  I.,  *  On  the 
Pacification  of  the  Church,'  and  which  abounds  with  bis  wonted 
wisdom,  it  appears  that  the  evil  still  continued.  Numerous 
parishes,  he  states,  did  not  afford  a  maintenance  for  a  preacher, 
nor  were  there  sufficient  preachers  to  furnish  one  for  every 
parish.  When  an  additional  number  of  worthy  persons  b^an 
to  present  themselves  for  ordination,  hundreds  of  the  poor  in- 
cumbents who  were  appointed  from  necessity,  in  the  dearth  of 
better  men,  remained  in  possession  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
several  should  have  eked  out  a  wretched  subsistence  by  conjoin- 
ing with  their  Sunday  ministrations  such  week-day  occupations 
as  faggot-cutting  and  rope-making.  The  growing  aspirations  for 
improvement  when  Baxter  arrived  at  man's  estate  chiefly  pro- 
ceeded either  from  the  clergy  themselves,  or  from  some  among 
that  portion  of  the  laity  who  were  removed  alike  from  poverty 
and  riches.  The  common  people  appeared  not  to  have  recovered 
from  the  centuries  of  ignorance,  license,  and  formality  which 
had  marked  the  reign  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Everywhere 
they  were  against  the  strict  and  diligent  ministers,  whether 
Conformists  or  not,  and  the  best  members  of  the  establishment 
had  to  struggle  alike  with  the  powers  above,  and  the  commonalty 
below  them.  Before  they  could  effect  a  reform,  the  ascendancy 
of  the  puritanic  party  in  the  Civil  Wars  threw  the  management 
of  most  of  the  churches  into  its  hands  ;  and  it  was  during  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  rule  of  Cromwell  that 
Baxter  presided  for  sixteen  years  over  the  parish  of  Kidder- 
minster. 

His  success  in  his  difficult  task  gave  him  a  title  to  instruct 
others  in  their  pastoral  duties.  On  his  first  arrival  there 
was  not  more  than  one  family  in  a  street  who  worshipped 
their  Maker.  On  his  departure  the  case  was  exactly  reversed, 
and  there  was  hardly  one  who  continued  indifferent  The  voices 
of  the  inmates  singing  psalms  and  reading  sermons  might  be  heard 
issuing  every  Sunday  from  scores  of  houses.  Five  galleries  were 
erected  in  the  capacious  church  to  accommodate  the  increased 
congregation,  and  the  regular  communicants  amounted  to  more 
than  six  hundred.     His  great  powers  had  a  considerable  share  in 
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prodacing  this  result,  but  much  of  it  was  due  to  two  causes,  in 
which  all  can  imitate  him — his  untiring  diligence  and  his  fervent 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  his  flock.  On  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
he  had  a  certain  number  of  families,  both  elders  and  juniors,  who 
came  to  him  to  be  catechised.  Every  household  had  a  separate 
aadience,  and  he  devoted  an  hour  to  each.  The  affectionate 
earnestness  of  his  exhortations  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  majority  went  away  weeping,  and  resolving  amendment  of 
life.  Twice  a  week  he  preached,  and  on  Thursday,  after  the 
semion,  those  who  chose  attended  at  his  house  to  repeat  the 
snbttance  of  the  discourse  and  to  ask  questions  upon  any  subject 
on  which  they  required  information.  Once  a  month  he  had  a 
parish  meeting  to  enforce  discipline,  besides  numerous  con- 
ferences with  his  clerical  bretliren  for  mutual  instruction.  His 
curate  was  still  more  indefatigable  in  his  local  labours,  for  Baxter 
himself  considered  parochial  duty  as  his  recreation — the  agreeable 
diversion  of  his  leisure  hours.  His  business  was  his  voluminous 
writings,  in  themselves  a  library,  of  which  Barrow  said  that  the 
controversial  portion  had  seldom  been  refuted  and  the  practical 
portion  had  never  been  surpassed.  Upon  these  he  bestowed  from 
six  to  eight  parts  of  his  time,  and  so  eager  was  the  interest  which 
be  took  in  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  questions  which  arose — so 
mtense  his  desire  to  put  down  error  and  promote  religion — that 
with  every  wish  to  mature  and  polish  his  treatises,  he  had  no 
sooner  finished  one  than  he  was  impelled  with  the  same  haste 
to  throw  off  another,  nor  could  ever  pause  to  blot  the  rapid 
cffosions  of  his  ready  mind.  His  relaxation  was  *  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour's  walk  before  meat,'  which  he  held  to  be  rest  enough 
for  even  *  the  weaker  sort  of  students,'  and  the  majority  he  main- 
tained required  less.  Yet  this  prodigious  toil  did  not  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  his  nature.  His  whole  existence  was  passed 
in  a  state  between  living  and  dying,  and  the  principal  afflic- 
tion of  his  career,  worse,  he  said,  than  all  the  corporal  pain 
be  endured,  was  the  little  time  he  had  for  study  in  consequence 
of  the  consideration  he  was  compelled  to  show  his  feeble  and 
offering  frame.  *  What,'  he  exclaimed,  in  animating  others,  *is 
a  candle  made  for  but  to  be  burnt  ?  Burnt  and  wasted  we  must 
be,  and  is  it  not  fitter  it  should  be  in  lighting  men  to  Heaven  than 
in  living  to  the  flesh  V  This  was  the  noble  maxim  upon  which 
be  acted.  All  his  days  the  light  seemed  upon  the  point  of  being 
extinguished,  and  all  his  days  it  blazed  out  with  the  brightness  of 
a  final  flicker.  The  cause  of  his  *  Reformed  Pastor '  being  pub- 
lished, was  that  his  infirmities  had  prevented  his  preaching  it  from 
the  pulpit.  He  prevailed  upon  a  number  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy  to  sign  an  agreement  to  practise  his  method  of  catechising 
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funilieSy  and  they  detennined  to  keep  a  daj  of  hnmi>Mrioa  at 
Worcester  in  December,  1655,  when  he  was  appointed  to  address 
them  upon  the  plan  they  had  adopted  on  his  recommendatioiL 
His  discourse,  which  is  an  ample  treatise,  took  a  wider  range. 
It  is  a  stirrii^  appeal,  in  his  usual  ferrent  and  pow^ul  stiaio, 
U>  inflame  the  seal  and  reprove  the  n^ligence  of  ministers,  and 
few  could  read  it  without  their  hearts  beii^  in  some  d^:ree 
kindled  by  its  holy  fire. 

The  ^  Pastoral  Care '  of  Bishop  Burnet  was  his  ^  favoorite  book.' 
The  first  edition  was  published  in  1692,  when  he  had  been  three 
years  in  his  episcopal  office,  and  a  thixd  edition,  with  bis  final 
admonitions,  appeared  in  17 12^  after  a  further  interval  of  twoity 
years.  Thus  the  work  was  the  fruit  of  repeated  meditation  and 
long  experience.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
religion  since  the  period  when  Baxter  put  forth  his  ^  Reformed 
Pastor.'  ^When  the  times,'  be  said  in  that  treatise,  *were 
all  for  learning,  then  the  temptation  of  the  proud  did  lie  that 
way ;  but  now  that  the  most  lively  practicid  j^eachir^  is  in 
credit,  and  godliness  itself  is  in  credit,  die  temptation  tD  the 
proud  is  to  pretend  to  be  zealous  preachers  and  godly  men.'  The 
pretenders  multiplied  to  that  degree,  that  they  brought  the  pro* 
fession  of  piety  into  disgrace,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  wicked 
of  one  generation  encouraged  open  scoffing  in  the  wicked  of  the 
noct.  The  people,  always  prone  to  extremes,  rushed  from  en- 
thusiasm into  profanity,  and  Burnet  found  a  growing  infidditj 
the  deadliest  symptom  of  the  day.  In  the  Memorial  which  the 
Convocation  presented  to  Queen  Anne  in  1711,  and  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  it  is  stated  that  ^  a  due  regard 
to  religious  persons,  places,  and  things  has  scarce  in  any  age 
been  more  wanting.'  Gay,  in  his  satirical  narrative  of  the  con- 
sternation of  the  citizens  of  London  on  the  appearance  in  Octob^, 
1712,  of  the  comet  which  Whiston  had  predicted  would  bum  up 
the  earth,  makes  the  imaginary  author  say,  ^  It  was  now  I  reflected 
with  exceeding  trouble  and  sorrow  that  I  had  dtsnsed  family 
prayers  for  above  five  years — a  custom  of  late  entirely  nagfledei 
by  men  of  any  business  or  station,^  The  evil  spread,  in  its 
worst  form,  to  the  sex  which,  while  the  faintest  sense  of 
rectitude  remains,  always  shrinks  with  instinctive  horror  fitoin 
the  hard  and  dreary  dogmas  of  the  freethinker,  and  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  wrote,  in  1710,  that  there  were  *more  atheists 
among  the  fine  ladies  than  among  the  loosest  sort  of  rakes.' 
The  clergy,  recruited  from  the  young  men  among  the  laity, 
were  necessarily  infected  with  the  prevailing  thoughtlessness. 
Those  who  presented  themselves  for  ordination  came  commonly 
well  prepared  in  secular  learning,  but  were  almost  totallj  nn- 
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acqaainted  with  any  pc^on  of  tbe  Bible.  Thej  seemed  as  if 
they  had  Beyer  eren  read  it,  and  could  neither  give  an  account  of 
the  coDtenti  of  the  goapeU  nor  of  the  statements  in  the  Church 
Catechism.  Their  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  udvation  rendered  ^  the  ember  weeks,'  sajs  Burnet,  ^  the  barden 
and  grief  id  mj  life.'  When  the  clergy  appeared  before  him  to 
obtain  institution  to  a  living,  it  was  still  apparent  in  many  that 
thej  had  not  ^  read  tbe  Scriptures  or  any  one  good  book  since  they 
were  ordjdned.*  Scandalous  conduct,  he  admits,  was  not  frequent 
among  them,  but  ^  of  all  the  ministers  of  religion  he  had  seen  in 
^  course  of  his  extensire  travels — Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  Dissenters — they  were  tbe  most  remiss  in  their  laboors  and 
the  least  severe  in  their  lives,  and  instead  of  animatix^  each 
other,  seemed  to  lay  one  another  to  sleep/  The  slumber 
both  of  the  church  and  nation  continued  long,  and  grew  deeper 
1)elore*'they  awoke.  In  Burnetts  day  there  were  many,  and  he 
hiBiself  was  one  of  the  number,  who  derived  their  notions  of 
Bunisterial  dn^  from  the  fervid  period  in  which  they  had  passed 
their  youth.  Piety  and  learning,  truth  and  soberness,  were  met 
together  in  the  eminent  divines  who  flourished  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  ;  but  as  these  died  out  there  were  fewer  persons 
of  the  same  stamp  to  take  their  place. 

After  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  general 
tone  reached  its  lowest  point.  Ignorance  and  drunkenness  were 
the  predominant  qualities  of  tbe  working  classes,  licentiousness 
and  infidelity  of  the  higher.  The  jest  which  was  circulated 
during  the  premiership  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  a  Bill  was 
about  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  to  erase  ^  not'  from  the 
Coiamandments  and  insert  it  in  the  Creed,  was  but  the  light 
expression  of  the  genuine  condition  of  society.  Montesquieu, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1729  and  remained  here  ion  two 
jears,  pronounced  that  we  had  no  religion  at  all.  ^  If  any  one,' 
he  said,  ^  spoke  of  it,  everybody  laughed.'  Once  he  heard  a 
person  remark  that  he  believed  something  as  an  article  offcxith^ 
^  the  observation  was  received  with  a  shout  of  ridicule.  Low 
at  piety  had  sunk  in  France,  he  had  not,  he  tells  us,  enough 
of  it  himself  to  satisfy  his  countrymen,  but  that  he  found  he  had 
too  much  of  it  to  suit  ourselves.  Our  native  authorities  fully  con- 
&m  his  account.  ^  Though,'  said  Bishop  Seeker,  in  1738,  ^  it  is 
lUktural  to  think  those  evils  the  greatest  which  we  feel  ourselves, 
and  therefore  mistakes  are  easily  made  in  comparing  one  age 
vith  another,  yet  in  this  we  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  an  open 
and  pioliessed  disregard  to  religion  is  become  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  present  age.  Bishop  Gibson,  in  1741,  com- 
plained ibat  the  gai^^rene  had  gone  on  spreading  till  it  had 
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penetrated  to  the  middle  classes, — always,  as  a  bodj,  the  last  to 
be  infected  by  immoral  contagrion,  and  the  first  to  recover  from 
it.  The  entire  nation  seemed  to  him  on  the  point  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  profligacy  and  unbelief,  and  he  saw  no  hope  for 
his  evil  and  rebellious  generation  except  the  parochial  ministen 
would  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  endeavour  to 
stay  the  plague. 

The  conduct  of  the  clergy  during  this  lamentable  period,  ftom 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  was  what 
might  have  been  predicted  from  the  common  course  of  human 
nature.  There  were  some  who  in  every  way  were  worthy  of  their 
vocation.  Shortly  after  his  ordination  in  1 736,  Whitefield  was 
employed  to  officiate  at  the  village  of  Dummer  in  Hampshire, 
during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kinchin,  the  incumbent,  and  found  that 
the  people  had  been  daily  visited,  the  children  daily  catechised, 
and  that  young  and  old  daily  attended  public  prayers  in  the 
morning  before  going  to  work,  and  in  the  evening  on  retaiaing 
from  it.  But  the  clergy  who  rebuked  the  corruption  of  dieir 
generation  were  few  in  comparison  with  those  who  passively 
endured  or  who  openly  connived  at  it.  Whitefield  describes  the 
body  of  them  as  making  no  scruple  of  frequenting  theatres,  horse- 
races, balls,  and  taverns,  though  they  felt  the  contradiction  to 
their  sacred  calling  sufficiently  *  to  go  disguised,'  by  which  he 
meant  without  their  gowns  and  cassocks,  which  were  then  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  ministers  of  the  establishment  The 
asseml>l^s  of  whatever  nature  reflected  the  laxity  of  the  time,  and 
the  whole  conversation  and  manners  were  worse  than  at  the  same 
entertainments  in  a  more  decorous  age.  Archbishop  Seeker, 
while  affirming  that  the  accusations  of  the  Methodists  were 
exaggerated,  yet  acknowledges  that  the  great  failing  of  the  do?? 
was  that  they  did  not  appear  sufficiently  penetrated  with  the  im- 
portance of  their  functions,  and  his  exhortations  to  them  are 
directed  against  such  levities  of  conversation  and  against  such 
countenance  of  improprieties  as  any  diocesan  of  our  day  would 
think  it  insulting  to  mention.  He  denies  that  they  had  ceaacd 
to  hold  the  doctrines  of  redemption,  of  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  of  the  insufficiency  of  good  works  to  salvation,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  faith ;  but  he  admits  that  nearly  all  had  ceased  to 
preach  them,  and  that  many  were  even  too  ignorant  of  theology 
to  treat  them  justly.  Social  obligations  were  alone  enforced, 
till  *  our  people,'  he  says,  *  have  forgot  in  effect  their  Creat<w  as 
well  as  their  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  and  flatter  themselves 
that  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  moral  and  harmless  lif^ 
though  far  from  being  either,  is  the  one  thing  needfiiL' 

The  movement  which  in  the  year  1736  was  begun  by  Wesley 

and 
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and  Whitefield  was  not  directed  against  the  establishment  or  its 
formularies,  but  against  the  wickedness,  torpor,  and  doctrinal 
indifference  of  the  age.  Wesley  was  in  principle  a  high-church- 
man, and  Whitefield,  though  less  so,  emphatically  declared 
that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Homilies,  Articles,  and  Liturgy. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  ordination  of  the  latter  showed 
that  some  of  the  prelates  were  sensible  of  the  need  for  earnest 
men  in  the  ministry,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  supplying 
the  want»  He  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  prisoners  and  the 
sick  in  his  native  city  of  Gloucester,  and  Bishop  Benson  having 
heard  of  his  zeal  sent  for  him,  and  inquired  his  age.  The 
custom  then,  as  now,  was  to  ordain  no  one  before  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  and  Whitefield  had  only  just  passed  twenty-one, 
bat  the  Bishop  told  him  that  he  would  waive  the  rule  in  his 
laToor,  and  admit  him  at  once  into  holy  orders.  This  was  done 
shortly  afterwards,  and  the  young  deacon  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Gloucester.  A  complaint 
being  made  to  Benson  that  fifteen  persons  had  been  driven  mad 
by  the  discourse,  the  Bishop  replied, '  that  he  wished  the  mad- 
ness might  not  be  forgotten  before  next  Sunday.'  The  sermon 
is  in  print,  and  would  now-a-days  be  thought  temperate  almost 
to  tameness.  In  fact,  when  the  churches  in  London,  at  which 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  had  preached,  were  first  closed  against 
them  by  the  incumbents,  not  one  of  the  errors  of  Methodism  had 
been  thought  of.  The  convulsions  and  the  interpretation  which 
Wesley  put  upon  them,  his  doctrines  of  instantaneous  conversion 
and  perfection,  his  practical  schism  while  recommending  a  theo- 
retical adhesion  to  the  establishment,  were  all  of  subsequent 
growth.  The  predominant  opinions  proclaimed  at  the  outset 
were  none  others  than  have  been  maintained  by  every  man  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  ever  earned  the  name  of  a  divine ;  and 
though  the  statements  might  sound  strange  in  ears  habituated  to 
the  meagre  theology  of  that  day,  the  sentiments,  we  suspect. 
Would  not  have  given  oSence  except  for  the  earnestness  with, 
which  the  general  laxity  was  censured,  and  a  total  change  of 
heart  and  conduct  enforced. 

For  many  years  the  efiiects  of  the  revival  of  religion  was 
chiefly  visible  in  persons  of  the  evangelical  school.  The 
other  sections  in  the  Church  took  advantage  of  the  excesses 
committed  to  decry  the  movement  and  to  justify  their  indul- 
gence in  an  easier  life.  The  low  level  to  which  public  feeling 
had  fallen  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  little  which 
was  expected  from  the  guardians  of  public'  morals,  may  be  seen 
in  acts  like  that  of  Joseph  Warton,  who  travelled  with  the  Duke 
of  Bolton  and  his  mistress  upon  the  G>ntinent  in  1751  that  he 
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might  "be  «t  hand  to  vuarj  tfaem  the  mcHDeiit  thej  got  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  the  Duchess,  who  was  then  slnkii^  under 
a  mortal  disease.  For  some  reason  he  retumed  to  Enghnd 
before  the  poor  deserted  lady  had  iH^eathed  her  last,  and  the  kn- 
patience  of  her  husband  and  her  successor  not  perraittu:^  them 
to  wait  till  Warton  could  rejoin  them,  he  lost  both  the  opp<R^ 
tunitj  of  performing  the  office  and  the  'preferment  whidi  he 
expected  would  reward  the  service.  His  biographer  assigns  t 
motive  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct  which  was  in  reality  a  psr- 
ticular  a^^vation — he  had  a  wife  and  family  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  he  wished  to  provide  for  them.  Such  domestic  ties, 
we  should  have  supposed,  would  alone  have  rea^trained  him  6ob 
becoming  an  open  participator  in  an  outrageous  violaticm  of 
domestic  decency.  Yet  four  years  afterwarfs  he  was  elected 
second  master  of  Winchester  school,  and  nobody  appeared  to 
consider  him  less  fitted  to  train  up  lads  in  the  way  they  shoidd  go 
because  he  had  countenanced  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  roving  abroad 
with  a  mistress  while  his  wife  was  dyii^  at  home.  The  change 
for  the  better  which  had  commenced  spreatl  slowly,  even  if  after 
the  first  impulse  had  spent  its  force  it  did  not  go  bads,  and  in 
1781  Cowper  could  write  of  the  dei^gy,  without  incurring  rebdce 
or  contradiction,  in  language  like  this : — 

'  Except  a  few  with  Eli's  spirit  blest, 
Hophni  and  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest* 

Accordingly,  the  parish  priest  in  the  '  Village '  of  Ciabbe,  which 
appeared  two  years  later,  belongs  to  the  Hophni  and  Phineas 
class.  He  is  an  eager  follower-  of  the  hounds,  a  keen  sliot,  a 
skilful  and  constant  player  of  whist,  or,  as  the  poet  sums  up  his 
character  in  a  single  line,  he  is  one  who  gives — 

'  To  fields  the  morning  and  to  feasts  the  night' 

The  practice  continued  through  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  *The  customs  of  £ngland,'  wrote  Southey  in  1807, 
*do  not  exclude  the  clergyman  from  any  species  of  amusement; 
the  popular  preacher  is  to  be  seen  at  the  thinitre  and  at  the  hone- 
race,  bearing  his  part  at  the  concert  and  at  the  ball,  making  his 
court  to  old  ladies  at  the  card-table,  and  to  young  ones  at  the 
harpsichord.'  These  were  the  kind  of  pastors  by  whom  the  late 
Bishop  Stanley  found  himself  surrounded  when  he  first  entered 
upon  his  rectory  of  Alderley  in  Cheshire  in  1805.  ITie  *  csi- 
socked  huntsmen,'  against  whom  Cowper  had  raised  an  indignant 
protest,  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Stanley's  own  pre- 
decessor boasted  that  he  had  never  set  foot  in  a  sick  man's  house; 
and,  as  the  healthy  rarely  set  foot  in  the  cfaurdi,  the  services 
commonly  went  nnperformed  for  want  of  a  congregation^  -diongh 
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tbe  popolmtion  oonsisted  of  1300  souk.  In  cases  like  this,  the 
suspensioa  of  religioii,  both  public  and  private,  was  complete. 
Bj  his  devotkm  to  duties  which  wouM  now,  says  his  son,  in  his 
delightfal  Memoir  prefixed  to  ihe  volume  of  the  late  Bishop'a 

*  Addresses  and  Charges,*  be  deemed  too  common  for  notice, 
Mr.  Stanley  incmred  the  reproach  of  beine^  a  Methodist ;  for, 
like  die  term  Poritan  in  the  reign  of  Chanes  I.,  the  name  waa 
ipi^ed  to  all  people  indiscriminately  who  acted  as  if  they 
believed  in  their  BiUes.  The  functions  of  the  less  scrnpulona 
clergy  being  often  little  better  than  nominal,  the  same  person 
coald  assume  the  superintendence  of  several  parishes.  There 
are  people  living  who  can  remember  when  three  brothers  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich  officiated  at  fifteen  places ;  and  when  Bishop 
Jenkinson  entered  upon  the  see  of  Llandaff  in  1828,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  announce  in  his  primary  charge  that  he  would  not 
permit  a  clergyman  to  serve  more  than  two  churches  in  one  day. 

The  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  in  the  former  half 
of  the  centnry,'were  rarely  heard  from  the  pulpit.  So  late  as 
1797,  Wilberfbroe,  in  his  *  Practical  View  of  the  prevailing 
Religions  System  of  Professed  Christians,'  asserted  that  the 
preaching  had  degenerated  into  a  dry  and  barren  system  of 
cthks.  Nor  can  the  writer  of  this  excellent  treatise  be  suspected 
of  the  prejudice  of  which  Lord  Bacon  accuses  the  Puritana 
of  his  day — that  if  a  person  was  ever  so  pious  *  and  concurred 
oot  with  them,  they  termed  him,  in  derogation,  a  ciril  and 
Bioral  man,  and  compared  him  to  Socrates,  or  some  heathen 
philosopher ;'  for  Pftley,  whose  own  sermons,  admirable  in  many 
respects,  treat  far  too  cunorily  of  the  Messiah  and  his  office,  warns 
the  dergy  in  one  of  his  charges  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,, 
that  the  danger  from  a  too  exclusive  dwelling  upon  salvation  by 
Wth  alone,  which  he  conceived  to  have  been  the  error  of  the  Me- 
thodists, was  nearly  overpast,  and  that  we  were  setting  up  in  its 
plsce  a  scheme  of  morality  completely  detached  from  Chiis- 
tnuuty.  His  eyes  opened  to  the  extremity  of  the  evil,  he  called 
vpoa  his  brethren  *  to  resist  every  plan  which  should  place  virtue 
BpoQ  any  other  foundation,  or  seek  final  hammiess  through  any 
other  medium  than  faitli  in  the  Redeemer.  He  complained 
that  ^  the  decent  oflSces  enjoined  by  the  temperate  piety  of  our 
Church '  were  equally  neglected  with  its  doctrines,  and  that  there 
was  a  disposition  to  contemn  the  Sacraments  themselves  under  the 
mme  of  forms  and  ceremonies.     ^  We  are  in  such  haste,'  he  said, 

*  to  fly  from  entiinsiasm  and  superstition,  that  we  are  approaching 
towards  an  msensibility  to  all  religions  influence  ;'  but  though,  to 
Avoid  giving  offence,  he  assumed  that  the  error  proceeded  from 
the  dr^  of  falling  inio  its  opposite,  its  commoBest  source  waa 
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plainly  the  indifference  to  sacred  things.  The  eighteenth  centuiy 
from  its  opening  to  its  close  thus  presents  little  upon  which  the 
members  of  our  establishment  can  dwell  with  satisfaction.  Yet 
it  was  the  existence  of  that  establishment  which  after  all  pre- 
vented a  total  degeneracy.  If  the  law  had  not  provided  in  every 
parish  for  the  regular  performance  of  a  form  of  prayer ;  if  there 
had  not  been  a  body  of  men  diffused  throughout  the  kingdom 
whose  profession  compelled  a  certain  attention  to  decaicy  of 
conduct ;  if  the  machinery  for  the  education  and  superintendence 
of  pastors  had  not  existed,  religion  must  have  bcin  well  nigh 
lost  from  the  land.  To  the  establishment  it  was  owing  that  not 
a  few  remained  who  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  kept  the  mass 
from  corrupting  entirely.  Dark  as  was  the  firmament  compared 
to  the  full  light  of  day,  it  would  have  been  darker  still  except  for 
the  stars  which  continued  to  arise  and  keep  their  course  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  of  our  ecclesiastical  system. 

Our  own  generation  has  witnessed  the  recovery  from  the 
dismal  apathy  which  had  so  long  prevailed.  True  theology  has 
revived,  pluralities  have  been  abolished,  residence  oiforced,  ser- 
vices multiplied,  schools  built ;  while  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  have 
displayed  a  zeal,  a  diligence,  and  a  liberality  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  brightest  periods  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Burke,  in  his  brilliant  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  Church 
establishment,  insisted  that  all  which  could  be  demanded  firom  a 
priesthood  in  the  mass  was  that  it  should  not  be  *  vicious  be- 
yond the  fair  bounds  allowed  to  human  infirmity/  *  When,'  he 
said,  speaking  of  the  bishops  of  France,  ^  we  talk  of  the  heroic, 
of  course  we  talk  of  rare  virtue.  A  man,  as  old  as  I  am,  will 
not  be  astonished  that  several  in  every  description  do  not 
lead  that  perfect  life  of  self-denial  with  regard  to  wealth  or  to 
pleasure,  which  is  wished  for  by  all,  by  some  expected,  bat  by 
none  exacted  with  more  rigour  than  by  those  who  are  the  most 
attentive  to  their  own  interests,  or  the  most  indulgent  to  their 
own  passions.'  He  offered  this  just  apology  at  a  time  when  in 
England  the  establishment  had  sunk  below  its  average  level ;  in 
our  day  it  has  undoubtedly  risen  above  it  But  it  is  no  idle 
undertaking  to  look  back  upon  the  darkness  from  which  we  bare 
emerged  that  we  may  both  appreciate  better  the  blessings  of 
our  present  dawn  and  be  upon  our  guard  against  suffering  it  to  be 
succeeded  by  another  night.  When  the  laity  grow  corrupt,  the 
young  men  who  replenish  the  ministry  bring  with  them  the  taint 
contracted  among  their  former  associates.  In  d^enerate  periods 
they  incur  less  obloquy  by  neglecting  their  duties  than  by  the  exact 
discharge  of  them,  and  are  more  valued  for  a  complying  temper 
than  for  the  strictness  of  their  example  and  the  rigour  of  their 
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precepts.  The  clanger  is  the  ^eater  that  the  declension  is  gra«* 
dual,  and  for  a  time  imperceptible.  If  there  is  any  security  to  be 
devised  against  its  recurrence,  it  must  be  found  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  worthiest  portion  of  the  clergy  to  watch  jealously 
against  the  least  abatement  from  the  standard  which  has  been 
set  by  its  best  and  ablest  members.  Whenever  there  is  infection 
abroad,  there  will  always  be  some,  like  the  sons  of  Eli,  to  catch 
the  disease ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  those  whose  hearts  are 
in  their  calling  to  keep  alive  the  same  spirit  among  numbers  of 
their  brethren ;  nor  will  there  then  be  wanting  a  multitude  of 
the  laity  who  will  follow  in  their  footsteps  and  be  their  safe- 
guard and  support. 

A  comparison  between  the  ^  Pastoral  Care '  of  Bishop  Burnet 
— a  treatise  of  which  time  has  not  diminished  the  value — and  the 
*  Parish  Priest '  of  Professor  Blunt,  shows  at  a  glance  how  widely 
in  many  respects  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  differs  from  that  which  was  abroad  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth.  Parochial  daily  schools,  to  which  Professor 
Blunt  has  devoted  a  chapter,  had  hardly  an  existence  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Rubrics  and  Canons  are  discussed  at  a 
length  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  minute  attention  which  is 
now  bestowed  upon  every  part  of  our  ritual.  The  translation  of 
nnmerous  passages  of  the  Bible  is  submitted  to  an  equally  ela- 
borate examination,  and  the  whole  work,  in  short,  is  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  questions  and  duties  which  have  especially 
engaged  the  minds  of  the  present  generation.  This  gives  a  par- 
ticular value  to  the  treatise,  which  fills  a  place  that  was  pre- 
viously unoccupied  in  our  theological  literature.  Though  the 
author  was  upon  the  whole  a  high-churchman,  yet  as  he  had  not 
adopted  his  principles  at  second-hand,  but  had  framed  them  upon 
a  profound  study  of  Scripture  and  the  works  of  the  early  Fathers, 
the  independence  of  opinion  which  is  the  result  of  indepen- 
dent research  is  everywhere  apparent.  Views  thus  formed  always 
instruct,  however  widely  we  may  in  some  instances  dissent 
from  them,  and  we  ourselves  are  far  from  agreeing  with  many 
of  the  sentiments  of  Professor  Blunt.  There  was,  indeed,  a  pro- 
minent faculty  of  his  mind  which  was  a  merit  in  itself,  but  which, 
when  carried  to  excess,  led  inevitably  to  the  occasional  adoption 
of  insecure  conclusions.  He  had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  pro- 
secuting the  line  of  argument  which  Paley  started  in  his  '  Horse 
Paulinae' — that  of  establishing  the  truth  of  the  Bible  from  the 
Resigned  coincidences  of  its  several  parts.  This  enticed  him 
in  other  cases,  where  the  principle  did  not  apply,  to  attach  undue 
weight  to  indirect  evidence,  and  accept  far-fetched  inferences  for 

proofs.     Various  examples  will  be  found  in  the  *  Parish  Priest* 
*  f 
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of  hifl  tendeney  to  base  hi»  positions  opos  refined  and  dubious 
deductions  from  by-circumstances — a  species  of  snbtlety  whidi 
raises  £ur  more  questions  than  it  resolves.  This  is  at  worst  only 
«n  occasional  defect,  and  one  to  which  be  supplies  the  antidete 
by  a  faithful  narration  of  the  particulars  upon  which  he  grounds 
bis  belief;  but  the  entire  work  is,  in  some  degree,  injured  by  the 
intricacy  of  the  style^  which  is  the  exact  reverse  of  what  he  hka- 
self  recommends.  He  insists  that  it  should  be  simple  and  per- 
spicuous, without  the  embarrassment  of  parentheses,  whii^  may 
easily,  he  says^  be  avoided.  Few  writers,  nevorthekas,  hare 
indulged  in  them  more  freely,,  and  no  slight  effort  of  attention  is 
frequently  required  to  disentangle  his  involved  and  lengthy  sea- 
tences.  The  book  is  not  <m  that  account  less  valuable^  bat  it  is 
less  agreeable  to  read. 

Professor  Blunt,  like  every  one  who  goes  to  the  fountain-head, 
feels  ioxcihly  the  superiority  of  this  method,  and  advises  tibe 
student  of  divinity  not  to  be  content  to  receive  his  infomatiofi 
aa  it  comes  filtered  through  the  understandings  of  others^  He 
who  visits  a  fcweign  country  knows  it  better  than  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  previous  travellers^  whose  works  nevertheless  may  dir^ 
him  to  objects  he  would  otherwise  have  overlooked^  suf^ly  hkn 
with  reflections  which  it  may  be  beyond  his  ability  to  make,  and 
communicate  facts  which  lie  without  the  circle  of  his  own  por- 
suits%  The  Professor  dwells  upon  the  advantage  of  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  and  shows, 
by  many  instances,  that  the  Authorised  Version  is  an  inadequate 
substitute.  The  minister  of  religion  is  recpiired  by  his  calling  to 
be  a  greater  proficient  in  theology  than  is  possible  with  the 
majority  of  Christians.  It  is  as  much  his  business  to  remove  ibe 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  those  who  have  leas  leisure  than  him- 
self for  the  perfect  mastery  of  the  law  of  God^  as  it  is  the  busi- 
ness  of  a  counsel  to  advise  his  client  in  the  right  iaterpretation 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  He  reads  not  only  for  himself  but  §» 
others  who  can  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  many  niceties  of 
criticism,  exactly  because  there  is,  or  oi^ht  to  be^  a  professed 
idivine  to  whom  to  go  for  assistance.  In  the  same  manner  he  is 
the  soldier  of  the  Church,  who  must  be  capable,  wJaen  occasion 
requires,  of  beating  down  the  errors  of  infidels  and  heretics, 
or,  as  Bishop  Bull  well  expresses  it,  he  must  drive  away  die 
wolves  as  well  as  feed  the  sheep — a  servke  which  often  he 
cannot  perfocm  without  some  acquaintance  wkh  the  original 
text  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  A  pawerful  aiga- 
ment  in  reply  to  those  who  disputed  the  g^wuneness  of  tke 
Pentateuch  was  found.  Professor  Blunt  states,  in  the  eadcnt  to 
whieh  its  phraseology  and  details  had  tinctured  the  writings  of 
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tbe  oady  prophets — resemUancet  whidx  ia  most  cases  have 
slipped  out  of  oor  versioD,  and  can  only  be  detected  b^r  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  Hebrew.  A  considerable  part  of 
HbB  allegatioss  of  the  Socinians  turn  upon  questions  of  trans- 
lation ;  and  as  the  leaders  of  that  sect  have  never  been  wanting 
k  the  hardy  assertions  of  assumed  scholarship,  a  minister  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  still  more  superficial 
than  their  own  would  he  entirely  at  their  mercy  if  he  had  ever 
to  cope  with  them  by  word  of  month.  In  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  which  sat  at  Westminster  during  the  Civil  Wars,  there 
w«re  many  Presbyterians  and  Nonconformists  who  had  a  perfect 
scqoaintance  with  the  English  Scriptures  and  little  or  none 
with  the  original  tongues.  When  they  quoted  a  text  to  prov« 
their  positions,  Selden,  says  Whitelock — himself  a  socmber  and 
a  witness  of  what  he  reports — *  would  tell  them,  ^  Perhaps  in 
joor  little  pocket  Bibles  with  gilt  leaves  ^  (which  they  would 
often  puU  out  and  read)  ^'  the  translation  may  be  thus  ;  but  the 
Greek  or  the  Hebrew  signifies  thus  and  tbus,"  and  so  would 
totally  sileoce  them.'  The  doctrines  of  Selden  were  not  theirs, 
lunr  did  he  succeed  in  converting  them  to  his  opinions,  but  they 
taccumbed  to  his  assertions  because  they  were  incapaUe  of 
judging  of  them^  which  is  the  position  that  ignorance  must 
always  occupy  in  the  presence  of  learning. 

Ih.  Bentky  states  that  the  Greek  Fathers  often  mistook  tbe 
sense  of  the  Septnagint  for  want  of  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
idiom  of  which  it  religiously  preserves ;  and  he  adds  his  belief 
that  Demosthenes  himself  could  not  have  thoroughly  compre- 
hauled  a  venion  which  departed  so  widely  from  the  genius  of  his 
own  tongue.  The  Greek  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  has  the 
none  peculiarity.  It  is  Greek,  as  Professor  Blunt  remarks,  cast 
ia  a  Hebrew  mould  ;  and  he  recommends  a  more  general  study  of 
the  Seplaagint  than  is  usual  at  present,  since  its  lai^ruage  is  the 
^  to  that  of  the  New  Testament  There  are  many  worthy  bnt 
thoughtless  people  who  look  upon  such  counsels  with  suspicion, 
and  fancy  that  in  proportion  as  men  are  BiUical  scholars  they 
cease  to  be  Christians.  These  persons  commonly  imagine  that 
their  own  piety  is  more  ardent  because  their  learning  is  inferior,  as 
though  learning,  of  which  the  function  is  to  inform  the  understand- 
ix^,  chiefly  operated  by  quenching  the  Spirit.  ^  Ignorance,.'  says 
South,  4s  no  man's  duty  and  can  be  no  man's  perfection,'  nor  would 
it  have  been  thought  in  this  instance  a  subject  for  self-complacent 
ooBgratnlation  except  for  the  vanity  which  grudges  to  recognise 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  distinction  which  is  wanting 
to  itself^  and  the  erroneous  inference  which  is  drawn  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  were  peasants  and 

^shermen. 
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fisliermen.  Manners,  allusions,  language,  were  native  to  tbem, 
which  we  can  only  reach  through  assiduous  study  ;  and,  unlets 
teted  as  they  were,  their  starting-point  in  these  particulars  was  a 
more  advanced  post  than  our  goal.  Above  all,  they  were  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers,  which  far  exceeded  the  utmost  mea- 
sure of  our  natural  attainments.  They  spoke  tongues  which 
they  had  never  learned,  and  became  familiar  through  a  miracle 
with  more  languages  in  a  single  instant  than  most  men  conid 
master  in  an  entire  life-time.  What  resemblance  is  there  be- 
tween them  and  the  confident  modem  teachers,  who  being 
destitute  of  supernatural  gifts,  glory  in  being  equally  devoid 
of  natural  acquirements  ?  Or,  if  they  persuade  themselves  that 
the  neglect  to  cultivate  their  ordinary  faculties  has  really  been 
rewarded  by  a  divine  illumination,  ought  not  this  to  show  itself 
in  an  intuitive  comprehension  of  the  original  text  in  a  way  to 
guard  against  the  mistaken  assumptions  which  are  found  in 
nearly  ali  such  pretenders  to  result  from  their  ignorance  of  it? 
The  Christian,  as  Paley  forcibly  puts  the  question,  is  an  his- 
torical religion,  was  founded  upon  transactions  which  took 
place,  and  upon  discourses  which  were  held,  in  a  distant  age  and 
country  of  the  world,  in  a  tongue  and  under  customs  and  opinions 
very  different  from  our  own.  He  considers  it  in  consequence  a 
self-evident  proposition  that  the  investigation  of  the  authority 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  sense  of  the  records  of  this  religion 
can  only  be  fully  performed  by  a  scholar.  No  Church,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  could  long  maintain  its  purity  of  belief  against 
the  endless  versatility  of  error  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  per- 
verted minds,  if  learning  should  ever  cease  to  be  the  handmaid 
of  piety. 

The  study  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  the  exponents  of  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  is  recommended  by 
Professor  Blunt  as  by  far  the  best  commentary  upon  the  New 
Testament,  and  we  may  add  that  his  own  *  History  of  the  Church 
during  the  three  first  centuries '  is  the  best  guide  to  those  who 
can  read  the  originals,  and  the  best  substitute  for  those  who 
cannot.  Until  the  decline  of  piety  after  the  Revolution  was 
followed  by  a  decay  of  learning,  the  mastery  of  the  writings  of 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles  was  thought  indispen- 
sable to  every  divine  who  had  any  pretensions  to  eminence.  Of 
late  years  they  have  been  regarded  with  jealousy  from  the  sup 

fosition  that  they  were  more  favourable  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
'apacy  than  to  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  but  Professor  Blnnt 
makes  the  cogent  remark  that  Roman  Catholics  seldom  refer  to  the 
authorities  of  the  three  first  centuries,  who  give  no  countenance 
to  antiprotestant  dogmas.     He  quotes  from  Dodwell  the  <*icr- 
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ration  that  the  Papists  have  rather  regarded  them  with  suspicion, 
have  frequently  censured  them,  and  either  appealed  from  them 
to  spnrious  treatises  or  to  the  subsequent  writers  who  flourished 
after  abuses  had  grown  up.  He  calls  attention  to  the  significant 
fact  that  in  the  instances  in  which  the  authors  of  the  '  Tracts  for 
the  Times '  fell  into  error,  thej  drew  their  precedents,  like  the 
Romanists,  from  the  later  instead  of  the  earlier  sources,  and  adds, 
what  is  known  to  every  person  who  has  read  the  works  of  our 
Reformers,  that  they  habitually  quoted  the  Fathers  with  trium- 
phant eflFect  against  their  opponents,  whom  they  accused  of 
flinching  from  the  test.  *  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,' 
said  Bishop  Jewel,  addressing  the  Papists  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, *  and  speak  it  before  God  and  his  holy  angels,  that  touch- 
ing the  very  substance  of  religion,  we  teach  nothing  this  day  but 
what  hath  been  taught  before  by  Christ  himself,  set  abroad  by 
his  apostles,  continued  in  the  primitive  church,  and  maintained 
hj  the  ancient  doctors.  They  shall  judge  on  our  side  against 
yoa.  And  would  that  in  the  greatest  points  of  our  controversies 
all  parties  would  be  contented  to  stand  to  their  judgment :  so 
should  all  contention  be  soon  at  an  end.' 

To  the  church  of  England  as  it  was  established  at  the  Reforma- 
tion our  clergy  belong,  and  Professor  Blunt  justly  urges  that  they 
cannot  be  ignorant  without  injury  and  discredit  of  the  particulars 
of  that  event,  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  effected,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  were  made.  The  minister  of  religion 
who  has  attained  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  the 
primitive  fathers,  and  the  history  of  the  church  in  his  own 
country  occupies  a  commanding  position  which  enables  him  to 
take  a  clear  survey  of  the  multiplicity  of  questions  which  are  for 
ever  arising,  and  readily  to  distinguish  the  right  road  where  less 
informed  men  either  wander  at  random,  or  remain  in  perplexing 
snspense.  In  a  national  establishment  there  is  room  for  the 
exercise  of  all  descriptions  of  excellence,  and  Bishop  Burnet 
could  testify,  what  the  experience  of  every  generation  con- 
firms, *  that  a  great  measure  of  piety  with  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  learning  would  carry  a  clergyman  a  long  way,'  but 
he  who  has  the  ability  and  the  leisure  to  lay  in  the  deep  and 
broad  foundation  which  Professor  Blunt  recommends,  has  such  a 
superiority  as  a  master  in  Christendom,  that  he  is  altogether 
inexcusable  if  he  neglects  to  add  the  light  of  knowledge  to  the 
fervour  of  sanctity.  To  the  many  of  this  class  of  divines  who 
have  adorned  our  church,  an  Englishman  owes  it  that  he  has 
incomparably  better  helps  in  all  the  departments  of  theology  than 
are  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Whether  it  be  a 
question  of  criticism,  evidences,  doctrine,  or  morals,  there  exist 
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a  mass  of  treatisei^  and  sennoQA  whicb  are  not  leur  remaikable 
for  the  power  of  the  reasoning  than  for  the  lacldity,  focce,  <ff 
cloq^uence  of  the  stjrle.  From  these  models  the  student  fills  his 
treasury  with  old  things,  and  acquires  the  skill  for  bringing  Cortb 
the  new  thinga  which  are  demanded  bj  the  varying  needa  and 
tastes  of  bis  age. 

Faley  strongly  advises  tiie  study  of  the  book  of  God'a  works 
as  at  once  an  inexhaustible  source  of  delight,  and  the  pioper  siq)- 
plement  to  the  study  of  the  book  of  GocFa  word.    Sciences,  be 
remarks,  the  most  remote  from  theology,  are  in  reality  its  nuBis- 
tiants.     A  knowledge  of  lines  and  angles  is  essential  to  explain 
the.  action  of  the  eye  upon  light,  and  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
the  instrument  to  its  end.     What  is  this,  he  asks,  but  to  discorer 
God  ?  and  when  Newton,  he  grandly  adds,  was  employed  in  inves- 
tigating the  properties  of  a  conic  section,  he  was  tracing  the  finger 
of  the  Almighty  in  the  heavens.     Every  branch  again  of  natonl 
history  is  a  lesson  in  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  divine  artifice, 
and  has  the  subordinate  advantage  to  the  rural  clej^man,  that  it 
supplies  ^  objects  of  notice  and  attention  to  his  walks  and  rides, 
to  the  most  solitary  retirement,  or  the  most  sequestered  situation.* 
The  immortal  use  ta  which  Paley  turned  acquisitions  of  this  de- 
scription in  his  ^  Natural  Theology,'  yet  leaves  room  with  his 
readers  for  a  deeper  and  more  pervading  impression  of  the  great- 
ness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  when  the  mind  is  occupied  io 
independent  inquiry,  and  is  constantly  marking  and  revolving  the 
indicationa  of  beneficent  omnipotence  as  displayed  in  the  fabric 
of  the  universe.   The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  nunre  f nllj 
to  the  devout  astronomer  than  to  the  common  observer  whose 
knowledge  of  the  starry  sphere  is  confined  to  the  ordinaxy  evidence 
of  unlnstrueted  sight ;  and  though  all  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
praise  him,  they  laud  him  most  to>  the  pious  philosopher  who  has 
gone  the  furthest  in  comprehending  them.    *'  The  perversions  of 
men^'  said  Bishop  Stanley,  who  excelled  in  these  studies,  and  ood- 
sidered  them  part  of  the  duty  of  a  divine,  ^  would  have  made. an 
infidel  of  me  but  for  the  counteracting  impressions  of  I^vi- 
dence  in  the  works  of  nature.'     There  is  not  indeed  a  more  de- 
vating  gratification  upon  earth,  or  a  mc^e  powerful  aid  to  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  than  the  mingled  wonder,  adoration  and 
gratitude  which  grow  out  of  the  study  of  sun  and  moon,  fire  anJ 
hail,  winds  and  mountains,  trees  and  beasts,  creeping  things  and 
flying  fowl.     Paley  numbered  among  the  benefits  of  foUowing 
his  advice,  that  it  removed  the  principal  objection  which  L^ 
supposed  to  attach  to  the  life  of  a  clergyman, — the  disadvantage 
of  not  providing  ^  sufficient  engagements  to  the  time  and  thought^ 
of  an  active  mind.'     This  was  the  malady  of  a  sluggish  era, 
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Tbe  sole  objection  to  the  counsel  is  now  the  reverse^— that  how- 
erer  excellent  in  itself  few  can  command  the  leisure  to  pursue  it 
A  fiuniliaritj  with  the  masters  of  language  mast  be  of  vast 
ienrke  to  a  profession  which  in  an  age  of  diffused  education^ 
when  tame  and  slovenlj  composition  is  with  di£BcnIty  endured, 
bit  to  keep  the   ear  of  congregations  upon  the  single  subject 
which  for  centuries  has  been  an  unchanging  topic  of  exhortation. 
A  neglect  to  study  the  Elnglish  tongue  is  said  by  Swift  to  have 
been  one  of  tbe  commonest  defects  among  the  clergy,  and  indeed 
unoQg  the  scholars  generally  of  his  day,  and  he  accuses  them  of 
*  running  on  in  a  flat  kind  of  phraseology   without  the  least 
conception   of   style/      Dryden    frequently   confessed   that,  if 
he  baid  any  talent  for  English  prose,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  having  often  read  the  writings  of  Tillotson,  now  unjustly 
depreciated,  and  the  debt  which  secular  literature  owes  to  sacred 
it  pays  back  to  every  divine   who  will   avail   himself  of  the 
benefit     Dr.  Sharp,  a  popular  preacher  and  a  very  pious  man, 
who  flonrished  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  said  that  the 
Bible  and  Shakspeare  made  him  Archbishop  of  York,  and  he 
reconmended  the  same  course  of  reading  to  bis  clergy.     Speaker 
Onslow,  who  relates  the  circumstance,  enforces  the  advice,  assert- 
ing that  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  nobleness 
of  the  sentiments,  and  tbe  amazing  brightness  of  the  expressions 
which  distinguish   the   works  of  the   great  dramatist,    render 
him  a  pattern  for  the  gravest  compositions.     So  sensible  was 
St.  Chrysostom  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  Christian 
onitor  from    the  study   of  tbe   profane   writers,    that   he    was 
accustomed  to  sleep  with  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow.   Bishop 
Burnet  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  his  clerical  brethren  the 
inmense  benefit  that  they  would  reap  from  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  whom  he  maintained  had  a 
'orce  both  of  thought  and  expression  that  later  ages  had  not  been 
^le  to  imitate.     He  went  further,  and  recommended  tbe  perusal 
<^  several  of  the  pagan  classics  for  tbe   power  of  the   moral 
instruction  they  c<mveyed.     Tully's  *  OfiBces,'  with  all  his  philo- 
Mphical  writings^  and  especially  his  '  Consolation,'  would .  give, 
be  said,  the  mind  'a  noble  set'     Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius 
'would  contribute  wonderfully  to  promote  a  detestation  of  vice,' 
*Qd  the  seomd  satire  of  the  last  of  these  poets  ^  might  well  pass 
for  one  of  the  best  lectures  in  divinity.      Hierocles  upon  tbe 
verses  of  Pythagoras,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  above  all  Epictetus 
*nd  Marcus  Aurelius  could  *  not  be  read  too  often,  nor  repassed 
^  frequently  in  the  thoughts.'     Such  were  the  sentiments  of  a 
prelate  full  of  the  ardour  of  Christianity,  and  eager  to  revive  the 
zeal  and  doctrines  of  the  apostolic  age.     In  this  school  of  ancient 
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as  well  as  modem  literature,  our  eminent  divines,  with  hardlj  a 
single  exception,  have  been  nurtured,  and  if  the  training  of  the 
twig  is  to  be  judged  bj  the  vigour  of  the  tree  we  must  never 
hope  to  improve  upon  the  methods  which  formed  our  Hookers, 
Taylors,  and  Barrows.  The  unrivalled  scholarship  of  Bentley 
has  unfortunately  eclipsed  his  fame  as  a  theological  writer,  hot 
his  sermon  entitled  *  Of  Revelation  and  the  Messias  *  would  aloDe 
place  him,  by  the  invincibility  of  its  striking  arguments,  and  the 
strength  ojf  its  nervous  style,  in  the  highest  rank. 

There  was  a  day.  Professor  Blunt  says,  almost  within  his  own 
memory,  when  the  duties  of  the  clergy  were  nearly  confined  to 
the  Sabbath.  He  apprehended  that  the  danger  was  now  the 
other  way,  and  that  the  pastor,  overwhelmed  by  the  incessant 
demands  of  a  populous  parish,  did  not  give  enough  of  bis 
attention  to  books  and  the  preparation  of  his  sermons.  The 
Professor  therefore  reminds  him  of  the  prodigious  opportunity 
for  moving  men's  minds  which  the  pulpit  presents — far  g^realer 
than  any  other  mode  of  admonition — and  he  recalls  to  his 
memory  what  a  powerful  engine  it  has  been  for  good  or  for  evil 
in  past  periods  of  our  history.  The  pulpit  was  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  people  were  won  to  abjure  a  life-long  super- 
stition in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  The  pulpit  more  dian 
the  parliament  roused  the  London  populace  against  Charles  I. 
and  his  adherents.  The  pulpit,  he  might  have  added,  was  the 
source  of  the  power  exercised  over  the  multitude  by  the  founders 
of  Methodism.  The  importance  of  the  agency  cannot  be  exa^ 
gerated,  but  a  transparent  fallacy  often  prevails  that  that  sermon 
must  be  the  most  useful  which  attracts  the  greatest  number  of 
auditors,  as  though  people  were  always  benefited  by  what  thcv 
heard,  and  never  thronged  to  hear  anything  which  was  not  for 
their  improvement.  George  Story,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
discriminating  of  the  early  Wesleyans,  was  accustomed  in  bis 
worldly  time  to  attend  the  London  theatres  on  weekdays,  and 
Whitefield's  chapel  on  Sundays ;  *nor  could  I,'  he  says,  *  dis- 
cern any  difference  between  his  preaching,  and  seeing  a  good 
tragedy.'  If  the  resemblance  had  been  to  low  farce  instead  of 
to  lofty  tragedy,  the  chapel  would  have  been  equally  thronged, 
though  the  class  of  auditors  might  have  been  different  Imleed 
the  blasphemous  buffoonery  oi  Orator  Henley  had  a  little  before 
attracted  crowds,  and  given  rise  to  the  couplet  of  Pope — 

^  Still  break  the  benches,  Henley !  with  thy  strain, 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibson  preach  iu  vain.' 

Dr.  Johnson  insisted  that  Whitefield's  own  popularity  was 
occasioned  by  his  excentricity.     *  He  did  not/  he  remarks  in  a 
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conversation  reported  by  Boswell,  ^draw  attention  by  doing 
better  than  others,  but  by  doing  what  wa«  strange.  Were 
Astley  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his  head  on  a  horse's 
back,  he  would  collect  a  multitude  to  hear  him ;  but  no  wise 
man  would  say  he  had  made  a  better  sermon  for  that  I  never 
treated  Whitefield's  ministry  with  contempt ;  I  believe  he  did 
good.  But  when  familiarity  and  noise  claim  the  praise  due  to 
knowledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we  must  beat  down  such  pre- 
tensions/ The  principle  was  just,  and  we  have  lately  seen  a 
signal  exemplification  of  it ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken  in 
applying  it  to  Whitefield.  The  man  whose  discourses  could 
extort  admiration  from  the  cold  taste  and  impervious  infidelity 
of  Hume,  and  induce  the  unimpassioned,  reasoning,  and  perti- 
nacious Benjamin  Franklin  to  bestow  all  he  had  about  him  on 
a  charity  to  which  he  had  previously  resolved  not  to  devote  a 
penny,  could  be  no  common-place  preacher.  '  I  had  in  my 
pocket,'  writes  the  American,  in  his  fascinating  Autobiography, 
*  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and 
five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and 
concluded  to  give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory 
Qiade  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver ; 
^  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  1  emptied  my  pocket  wholly 
into  the  collector's  dish,  gold  and  all.*  A  friend  of  the  great 
printer  who  had  taken  the  precaution  to  leave  his  purse  at  home 
for  fear  of  being  enticed  into  generosity,  was  completely  won 
over,  and  endeavoured  to  borrow  what  he  had  omitted  to  bring. 
Franklin,  who  was  never  one  of  Whitefield's  followers,  though 
be  respected  his  integrity  and  printed  his  sermons  and  journsJs 
for  him,  confessed  that  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  he 
wrought  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  who, 
from  being  thoughtless  about  religion,  soon  began  to  make  it 
their  chief  concern.  Similar  results  were  produced  wherever  he 
went,  and  as  the  Church  of  England  is  sometimes  reproached 
with  not  cultivating  a  style  of  oratory  which  will  in  the  same 
nuumer  stir  up  the  masses,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  how  far 
the  power  he  exercised  was  peculiar  to  the  man  and  the  times^ 
or  whether  it  is  capable  of  imitation  by  preachers  in  general. 

Paley  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  novelty  in  religion. 
Many  persons,  he  said,  had  been  misled  upon  entering  the 
doors  of  a  dissenting  congregation  by  ascribing  to  some  advan- 
tage in  the  conduct  of  public  worship  what  was  only  the  effect 
of  new  impressions.  This  was  the  cause  of  half  the  enthusiasm 
which  Whitefield  raised.  He  was  in  earnest  in  the  midst  of  a 
cold  and  formal  generation,  and  he  preached  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  to  men  whose  ears  had  been  long  unaccustomed  to  the 
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sound.  The  fervent  call  to  momentoiis  and  forgotten  tmtlis 
startled,  awed,  and  delighted  hearers  who  woold  hvre  listened 
with  comparative  composure  when  use  had  made  both  bit 
manner  and  his  matter  familiar  to  them.  If  we  are  to  receive 
the  dictum  of  Southey,  who  has  done  full  justice  to  Whitefidd'f 
genius  as  a  pulpit  orator,  that  his  writings  of  every  kind  are 
below  mediocrity,  his  sermons  could  owe  little  to  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  but  the  judgment,  in  our  opinion,  is  far  too  sweeping. 
To  read  his  discourses  and  to  bear  them  were  certamly  diffeient 
things ;  and  when  pressed  to  print  them,  he  might  fairly  hvtt 
answered  with  one  of  the  popular  French  divines,  ^  Gladly,  pro- 
vided that  you  print  the  preacher/  Yet  many  of  tiion  are  un- 
doubtedly impressive  exhortations,  and  would  tell  upon  anj 
congregation  by  whomsoever  delivered.  No  one,  however,  will 
deny  that  the  prodigious  effect  produced  by  his  words  was  chieflj 
due  to  the  tone  and  manner  which  set  them  off.  He  spoke  so 
loudly,  and  with  so  perfect  an  articulation,  that  Franklin  bj 
going  to  the  furthest  point  at  which  he  was  distinctly  audible, 
and  allowing  two  square  feet  to  each  person  in  a  semicircle 
of  which  the  pulpit  was  the  centre,  found  that  he  could  be 
easily  heard  by  a  congregation  of  upwards  of  thirty  thoosaad 
people.  His  voice  was  as  captivating  as  it  was  powerful. 
Franklin  states  that  it  produced  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  witii 
beautiful  music,  and  that  without  being  interested  in  the  subject 
it  was  impossible  to  help  being  gratified  by  the  perfection  of 
the  elocution.  His  vehemence  was  excessive.  A  poor  man 
said  that  he  preached  like  a  lion.  Sometimes  he  stamped,  some- 
times tie  wept,  sometimes  he  stopped  exhausted  by  emotion, 
and  appeared  as  if  he  was  about  to  expire.  He  usually  vomited 
after  the  exertions  of  the  day,  and  often  brought  up  Uood. 
But  all  this  tempest  of  passicm  was  managed  with  an  art  so 
admirable,  that  it  wore  the  appearance  of  uncontixJlable  nature. 
Passages  which  repel  the  reader  by  their  extravagance  and 
impropriety,  entranced  the  most  fastidious  auditors  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  extraordinary  delivery.  Nothing  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  reverent  could  well  seem  less  so  than  his  address 
to  the  attendant  angel,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  about  to 
ascend  from  his  station  among  the  multitude  widioot  b»ng 
able  to  report  that  a  single  person  had  been  turned  from  the 
error  of  his  ways.  '  He  stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  cried  aloud,  ^  Stop,  Gabrid ! 
stop,  Gabriel  1  stop  ere  you  enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet 
carry  with  you  the  news  of  one  sinner  converted  to  God!**' 
This  impetuous  apostrophe  to  an  imaginary  being  as  to  a  real 
messenger  between   earth  and   heaven,  wluch  appears  to  ood 
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jn%ment  no  len  IndicrDus  than  profiBLne,  was  accompanied  witk 
SQcfa  animated  and  jet  nataral  action  that  the  philosophic  Hume 
declared  it  to  have  sorpassed  anything  he  had  ever  witnessed  or 
heard  from  the  pal  pit     Another   highly   wrought   passage  of 
Qoestionable  taste,  in  which,  after  exclaiming,  *Look  yonder! 
What  is  that  I  see  ? '  he  depicted  the  agony  of  the  Savioar  in 
&e  garden  as  though  the  scene  was  passing  brfore  the  eyes  of 
bis  congregation,  was  frequently  repeated  in  his  addresses,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  those  who  were  familiar  with  it  were  not  less 
affected  than  the  first  time  they  were  present.     ^  Sometimes,*  says 
Mr.  Southey,  *  at  the  close  of  a  sermon,  he  would  personate  a 
judge  about  to  perform  die  last  awful  part  of  bis  office.     With 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  an  emotion  that  made  his  speedi 
falter,  after  a  pause  which  kept  the  whole  audience  in  breathless 
expectation  of  what  was  to  come,  he  would  proceed,  ''  I  am  now 
going  to  put  on  my  condemning  cap.     Sinner,  I  must  do  it :  I 
most  pronounce  sentence  upon  you  !  **  and  then  in  a  tremendous 
strain  of  eloquence,  describing  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  he  recited  the  words  of  Christ,  **  Depart  from  me,  ye 
coned,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels.** 
When  he  spoke  of  St.  Peter,  how,  after  the  cock  crew,  he  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly,  he  had  always  a  fold  of  his  gown  ready 
in  which  he  hid  his  face.'     These  circumstances  show  plainly 
the  agency  by  which  he  held  the  multitude  Entranced.     Both  in 
^oice  and  action  he  was  a  consummate  actor — ^we  do  not  use  the 
Word  in  an  offensive  sense,  for  he  personated  no  emotion,  and 
uttered  no  sentiment,  which  he  did  not  feel  from  the  depths  of 
his  soul — and  unless  he  had  had  the  happiness  to  be  one  of  the 
inost  pious  of  mankind,  his  native  bias  would  have  led  him  to 
the  stage,  where  he   would  have  rivalled  and  perhaps  eclipsed 
the  fame  of  Garrick.     The  same  powerful  and  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  passions  which   rendered  Macbeth  or  Hamlet  an 
attractive  spectacle  to  the  play-goer  night  after  night,  imparted 
unabated   interest  to  the   dramatic   passages,  a  hundred   times 
repeated,  of  Whitefield's  sermons.     Tlie  more  these  sallies  offend 
against  our  notions  of  the  chastened  solemnity  which  belongs  to 
holy  things,  the   more  wonderful  must  have  been  the  faculty 
wlacii  made  tiiem  appear  the  elevated  and  irrepressible  bursts  of 
a  mind  carried  away  by  its  conceptions.     To  attempt  to  imitate 
bim  would  lie  worse  than  folly. 

<  We  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 
Wiio  handles  things  divine,' 

md  if  a  clergyman,  ambitions  of  emulating'the  success  of  White- 
idd,  wer«  to  try  to  copy  a  manner,  which  depended  upoii  unique 

qualifications 
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qualifications — the  gift  of  nature,  however  improved  by  art — ^he 
would  fall  into  the  ridiculous  in  attempting  to  attain  to  the  sublime, 
would  disgrace  himself  and  degrade  his  office.     Even  Whitefield 
could  not  have  sustained  his  system  unless  he  had  been  an  itine- 
rating instead  of  a  local  minister.     The  delivery  of  his  discourses 
required  long  study  and  frequent  recitations,  like  a  part  in  a  play, 
before  he  could  give  them  full  effect,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Franklin  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  sermons  he 
had  newly  composed  and  those  in  which  his  elocution  had  become 
perfect  by  repetition.     Though  the  truths  of  religion  are  beyond 
comparison  the  most  momentous  which  can  engage  the  attention, 
they  are  too  familiar  in  the  present  day  to  excite  a  wide-spread 
ferment,  and  a  little  consideration  will  convince  most  persons 
that,  except  by  a  pernicious  pandering  to  the  low  tastes  of  the 
multitude,  or  by  powers  so  rare  that  they  are  hardly  conferred 
upon  one  man  in  a  century,  the  influence  to  be  exercised  through 
sermons   must  be   calm,   gradual,  and  unobtrusive.     The  solid 
instruction,  devoutly  listened  to  by  hundreds  of  ordinary  coi^e- 
gations,  may  be  less  imposing,  but  not  less  real  or  lasting  than 
the  dramatic  oratory  which  draws  tens  of  thousands  round  the 
pulpit  of  a  single  preacher,  and  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to 
the  wretched  travesties  of  Whitefield,  which  amuse  the  ignorant, 
and  make  the  judicious  grieve.      To  such  poor  resources  are 
these  imitators  reduced  to  sustain  the  flagging  interest  of  their 
auditors,  that  they  introduce  into  their  sermons  paltry  anecdotes 
and   miserable   attempts    at  jesting   which   would   sound   con- 
temptible over  a  dinner-table.   South,  whose  great  powers  wanted 
the  controlling  influence  of  taste  and  solemnity,  unhappily  betrayed 
some  of  his  immediate  contemporaries  and  successors  into  emu- 
lating his  brilliant  but  coarse  and  misplaced  wit.  Swift,  who  could 
readily  have  surpassed  him,  if  he  had  pleased,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty,  and  who  was  as  little  restrained  as  any  man  by  om- 
siderations  of  reverence,  yet  earnestly  warned  the  clergy  againsti 
persevering  in  the  habit.     He  told  them  that,  by  the  strictest 
computation,  it  was  a  million  to  one  that  they  were  not  endowed 
with  the  gift,  that  many  of  their  calling  had  made  themselves 
everlastingly  ridiculous  by  attempting  it,  and  that  he  ohsen<?d 
that  preachers  adhered  to  the  practice  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  several  degrees  of  dulness. 
From  that  period  to  the  present  there  have  not  been  half  a  dozen! 
clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England  who  have  been  guilty  oi 
this  profanation.     Certain  dissenters,  from  a  morbid  passion  bm 
popularity,  from  a  resolution  to  fill  their  chapels  at  all  hazards] 
or  from  want  of  a  proper  conception  of  the  nature  of  religionj 
have  alone  continued  to  indulge  in  jocosity  from  the  pulpiu    \\ 
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it  can  ever  be  said  of  laughter  that  it  is  mad,  it  is  when  it  is 
«zcited  in  connexion  with  subjects  which  should  either  lift  the 
heart  to  heaven  in  adoration,  or  abase  it  to  the  dust  in  repents 
-ance.  It  was  one  of  the  infirmities  of  Whitefield  that  he  would 
sometimes  move  his  congregation  to  mirth,  but  he  at  least  was 
'able  to  supply  the  antidote,  and  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he 
<lrew  sobs  of  contrition  from  the  entire  multitude.  Any  buffoon 
can  raise  a  laugh  with  weak  and  vulgar  minds ;  but  to  open  what 
Gray  terms  ^  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears,'  demands 
more  exalted  powers.* 

The  sermons  of  many  of  the  clergy  might,  it  must  be  admitted, 
be  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people;  but  reflecting 
men  will  not  expect  superlative  excellence  from  the  whole  of  a 
oomeroos  profession,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  obliged  by  their 
office  to  address  their  congregations  at  least  twice  a  week.  What 
sort  of  eloquence  would  be  heard  at  the  bar  if  every  barrister 
Were  compelled  to  plead,  or  in  Parliament  if  every  member 
were  required  to  debate  ?  Average  ability  and  industry,  as  the 
epithet  implies,  can  alone  be  required  from  the  general  run  of 
naankind.  Some  will  rise  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  others, 
from  want  of  application  or  talent,  must  sink  below  it.  Each  in 
his  degree  may  not  the  less  be  expected  to  tfim  at  the  species  of 
ezceilenoe  which  is  the  likeliest  to  turn  men  from  the  error  of 
their  ways,  and  this  leads  us  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  prevailing 
defects. 

One  of  the  commonest  faults  is  the  frigid,  flat,  essay-like  form 
iriven  to  truths  which  should  be  expressed  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  with  the  utmost  force 

*  '  Of  all  preaching  in  the  world,'  says  Baxter, '  that  speaks  not  stark  lies,  I 
hate  that  preaching  which  tendeth  to  make  the  hearers  langh,  or  to  more  their 
Binds  with  tickling  leTity,  and  affect  them  as  stage-players  use  to  do,  instead  of 
^|Secting  thofin  with  a  holy  reverence  of  the  name  of  God.'  Cowper  gives  expres- 
fion  to  the  same  sentiment  in  the  '  Task ' : — 

'  He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 

As  God*s  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 

Of  Jtfigment  and  of  mercy,  shoald  beware 

Of  lightness  in  his  speech.    T  is  pitifol 

To  court  a  grin,  when  j^ou  should  woo  a  soul ; 

To  break  a  jest  when  pity  would  inspire 

Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  to  address 

The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales. 

When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart 

So  did  not  Paul.' 
He  afterwards  adds,  that  the  divine  truth  which  is  'dishonoured'  by  the  accom- 
ptniment  of '  histrionic  mummery,' 

'  Drops  from  the  lip^  a  disregarded  thing : 

The  weak  perhaps  are  moved,  but  are  not  taught, 

While  prejudice  in  men  of  stronger  minds 

Takes  deeper  root,  confirra'd  by  what  they  see.' 
Vol.  102.— iVa  204.  2  i  r^^^^Jtp 
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to  voQse  the  thoughtless.  A  preadier  who  feels  his  subject, 
and  who  labours  to  make  others  fed  it  too,  whose  heart  is  on  fee 
wil^  hk  theme,  and  who  bums  to  light  up  the  same  flame  in  the 
breasts  of  his  hearers,  will  easily  communicate  a  portion  of  the 
wannth  and  brightness  to  his  language.  He  will  no  loi^ 
round  his  sentences  till  he  files  awaj  the  point  of  his  meanii^, 
but  will  seek  how  to  render  it  sharp  and  piercing  that  he  may 
drive  it  home.  Professor  Blunt  holcb  up  Baxter,  and  we  entirdj 
concur  in  Ae  opinion,  as  the  model  of  this  easj  yet  energetic, 
this  unambitious  yet  penetrating,  style,  and  quotes  from  die 
younger  Calamy  an  interesting  account  of  his  pveaching  a  short 
time  before  he  died,  as  an  evidence  that  it  was  in  hannonj 
with  the  fervour  of  his  writings.  ^  He  talked  widi  great  freedom 
about  another  world,  like  one  that  had  been  there,  and  wts 
come  as  a  sort  of  express  fran  thence  to  make  a  report  coo- 
ceming  it.  He  was  well  advanced  in  years,  but  ddivered  him- 
self in  public  as  well  as  in  private  with  great  vivacity  and 
freedom,  and  his  thoughts  had  a  peculiar  edge.'  Baxter  had 
studied,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  ^how  to  write  in  the  keenest 
manner  to  the  common,  ignorant,  and  ungodly  people,  without 
which  keenness  no  sermon  nor  book  does  th^n  much  good.^ 
The  result  was  t^at  he  verified  in  a  surprising  degree  his  own 
injunction  '  to  speak  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.'  In 
the  power  with  which  he  depicts  the  guilt  and  mise^  of  sin 
and  the  duty  of  a  stringent  holiness  of  life,  he  is  without  a 
rival,  nor  can  we  name  a  second  divine  who  displays  equal 
enthusiasm  without  the  least  tincture  of  fanaticism,  and  such 
sustained  vehemence  of  admonition  without  one  syllable  of 
exaggeratioa 

To  excel  in  this  or  in  any  kind  of  preaching  requires  defioite 
ideas.  No  one  can  generate  a  strong  s^itiment  in  the  minds  oC 
others  when  his  own  conceptions  are  feeble  and  fluctoatingj 
There  is  nothing  which  more  contributes  to  produce  distinctness| 
than  the  habit  of  fixing  at  the  outset  upon  a  special  topic  to 
form  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  instead  of  writing  a  discursive 
commentary  upon  a  text  without  a  previous  determination  of  the 
particular  doctrine  to  be  built  upon  it.  *  Propose,'  said  Paley^ 
*  one  point  in  one  discourse,  and  stidc  to  it ;  a  hearer  never  canie^ 
away  more  than  one  impression.'  This  point,  singled  out  at  th« 
commencement  of  the  week,  meditated  at  leisure  intervals,  ana 
read  upon  in  the  works  of  the  eminent  divines  who  hav^ 
treated  of  it,  will  furnish  such  a  vast  variety  of  thoughts  rttat  m 
preacher,  far  from  having  to  eke  out  the  time  by  periphrastic  plaJ 
titudes  and  a  string  of  texts,  will  find  that  the  difficulty  is  U\ 
compress  his  matter  within  the  compass  allowed  him.      Th^ 
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iMtmsikm  whidi  cannot  £ul  k>  be  cominiuikafted  wXL  o£  itsdtf 
secuae  attendfln  and  make  amewk  for  the  want  of  many  attno- 
tioni  of  stjle.  The  cdebiatad  SBiMmel  Cbrke,  wboae  fennDot, 
which  kave  the  drawback  of  net  being  orthodox  on  cme  particular 
pointy  wexe  otherwise  mnoh.  and  josUy  admired  by  Dc  JoJimaoo, 
nerer  tried  to  move  the  paasions  bei^uae  he  was  cooacioiis  that 
he  shoold  not  snoceed  in  the  attempt ;  but  we  are  told  by  Biahop 
Hoadley  that  hie  plain  and  perspteaone  dncidation  of  the  natuce 
and  limitB  of  eadk  article  to  be  beliered  and  of  each  preoept  to 
he  kept  lendeied  hia  diacoaxtea  delightful  to  all  the  divetae 
laoka  of  penaona  who  attended  hia  chuich,  and  they  were  neviar 
weaiy  of  liatening  to  him. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  miacellanaona  aennons  in  which  the 
injonctiona  moat  demanded  by  the  place  and  time  are  enforced 
at  length  with  all  the  perauaaion  that  the  preacher  can  command, 
a  oxigregatioo  ahould  be  taught,  in  a  continuous,  metbodocal, 
didactic  way,  the  entiie  ajatem  of  faith  and  practice.  A  clear 
peroeptioo  of  the  wlude  acheme  of  Chriatianity,  the  mutual 
dependence  of  ita  parta  and  the  jhtooCi  on  which  they  reat,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  heaiera  unleaa  there  ia  an  orderiy  aequence  in 
the  leaaona  of  the  paator.  Thia  waa  a  circumatance  more  ooa- 
ndered  in  fanner  timea  than  it  ia  at  preaent.  Jamea  L  iaaued 
to  injunction  in  1623  againat  preaching  in  the  aftemooo  upon 
any  other  aubject  than  the  Catechiam,  which  compriaea  the 
summary  of  all  religion — the  doctrine  of  the  Sacramenta,  the 
Cieed,  or  thinga  to  be  belicYed,  the  Lcnrd'a  Prayer,  or  things 
to  be  desired,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  things  to  be 
done.*  It  is  greatly  to  he  wished  that  the  practice  com- 
noanded  by  James  L  should  be  revived,  and  those  who  at  first 
might  be  diapoaed  to  doubt  ita  value  would  probably  be  induced 
to  change  their  opinion  upon  a  mature  consideration  of  the 
tfgumenta  in  ita  favour  and  the  long  array  of  celebrated  men 
who  have  urged  it  as  auperior  to  every  other  method  of  instvuo- 
tioQ.  Archbiahop  Usher,  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  affirmed  ^that 
he  was  the  great  luminary  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  that  a  greatea: 
no  Church  could  boast,'  considered  that  preachii^  was  labour 

*  The  most  able,  learned,  and  pkms  dirmes  haye  always  been  the  penoof  who 
•et  the  createat  atoce  b^  theae  etementary  leaaona.  *■  Now,'  wrote  Baxter  when 
advaacea  in  yean,  *■  it  is  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Catechism,  which  I 
liighliest  Talae,  and  daily  think  of,  and  find  most  useful  to  myself  and  othera. 
The  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Comrnandmenta  do  find  me  now  the 
nast  aeoeptaUe  sad  nleatiftil  matter  for  ail  my  meditations.  They  are  to  me  as 
my  daily  bread  and  drink,  and  as  I  can  ^eak  and  write  of  them  over  and  oyer 
s^un,  so  I  had  rather  read  or  hear  of  them  than  any  of  the  school  niceties  which 
cttce  so  nmch  pleased  me.  AsiA  thoa  I  obeenred  it  waa  with  old  Bishop  Usher  and 
aaay  other  meiL' 
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lost  untQ  the  people  had  been  grounded  by  this  means  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity;  and  to  those  scholars  who  might 
think  the  task  beneath  them,  he  answered  that  there  was  nothiag 
which  would  more  severely  test  their  skill  than  thus  to  render 
the  rudiments  of  religion  clear  to  common  capacities.  Bishop 
Hall  was  of  the  same  opinion.  No  sort  of  teaching,  he  asserted, 
after  long  experience,  was  of  equal  value,  for  it  informed  the 
judgment  and  understanding,  while  other  discourses  chiefly  stirred 
up  the  affections.  Bishop  Burnet  is  just  as  emphatic.  ^  ETerj 
priest,'  he  says,  *  that  minds  his  duty,  will  find  that  no  part  of  it 
is  so  useful  to  his  people  as  once  every  year  to  go  through  the 
whole  Church  Catechism,  word  by  word,  and  make  them  und^ 
stand  the  importance  of  every  tittle  in  it.'  He  adds  that  explana- 
tions of  this  kind  are  usually  of  much  greater  edification  than 
an  afternoon's  sermon,  and,  like  Archbishop  Usher,  he  contends 
that  they  are  necessary  to  render  the  usual  .sermons  intelligible. 
In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Clarke  we  are  told  that,  during  the  twenty 
years  and  upwards  that  he  was  rector  of  St.  James's,  Westminster, 
*  he  follow^  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  in  reading  lectures 
upon  the  Catechism  every  Thursday  morning,'  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  career  he  revised  them  with  particular  care  and 
directed  them  to  be  published  after  his  death.  Seeker,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  living  after  a  short  interval,  continued  the  practice. 
The  great  work  of  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed  was  originallj 

I  reached  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Clements,  East-Cheap,  and 
.eighton  and  Barrow,  with  many  more  of  our  most  eminent 
divines,  extended  their  exposition  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Others,  such  as  Bishop  Hall  and  Dr. 
Hammond,  made  their  comments  during  the  process  of  ques- 
tioning the  young  in  the  presence  of  their  elders :  the  first  sajing 
that,  many  as  were  the  hours  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  duty, 
there  was  nothing  of  which  he  repented  so  much  as  that  ihej 
had  not  been  more,  and  both  declaring  that  the  people  hzA 
derived  greater  advantages  from  the  practice  than  from  all  their 
exhortations  from  the  pulpit 

Of  the  inestimable  benefits  of  catechising  as  well  as  of  ex- 
pounding the  Catechism  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt.  Eveljn, 
in  1655,  mentions  that  in  consequence  of  the  custom  hanng 
ceased,  the  people  had  grown  very  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  the 
gospel,  and  it  was  to  this  omission  of  the  duty  during  the  CinI 
Wars  and  the  Commonwealth  that  Archbishop  Tillotson  ascribed 
much  of  the  profanity  which  ensued  at  the  Restoration.  *  It  is^ 
he  adds,  *  a  true  observation  that  catechising  and  the  history  of 
the  martyrs  have  been  the  two  great  pillars  of  the  Protestant 
faith ;'  and  he  states  it  to  be  a  matter  of  general  experience  that 

^         T      children 
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children  who  were  not  rabmitted  to  the  discipline  had  seldom 
anj  clear  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion. 
Baxter  was  amazed  at  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  numbers  of 
persons  who  had  been  regular  attendants  at  his  church  for  ten  or 
twelre  years,   and  who  yet   in  one  hour's   familiar  instruction 
seemed  to  learn  more  than  in  all  their  previous  lives.     It  is  by 
questions  that  tender,  slnggish,  and  uninformed  minds  are  put 
npon  the  alert,  and  are  gently  led  on  from  notion  to  notion  till, 
in  the  words  of  Herbert,  *  he  who  once  gets  the  skill  of  it  will 
chaw  out  of  ignorant  and  silly  souls  even  the  dark  and  deep 
points  of  religion.'      Nor  does  the  advantage  not  possessed  in 
former  days  of  parochial  schools  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  the 
public  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  since  the 
scholars  leave  before  they  have  attained  to  a  sufficient  maturity 
of  understanding  for  thoroughly  mastering  the  entire  body  of  Chris- 
tian truths,  and  can  only  continue  their  early  and  imperfect  lesson 
hj  listening  subsequently  to  the  interrogations  in  the  church,  and 
to  the  colloquial  explanations  which  accompany  them.    There  is 
not,  indeed,  one  of  the  labouring  classes  desirous  of  instruction 
who  would  not  gather  fresh  knowledge  from  this  conversational 
exposition.     With  the  merit  of  being  more  easily  intelligible  to 
the  capacity  of  the  lower  orders,  the  system  of  question  and  answer, 
^  incidental  commentary,  has  the  undoubted  defect  of  present- 
ing the  particulars  in  a  less  complete  and  consecutive  form  than 
in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit    Instead  therefore  of  invariably  sub- 
stitnting  catechising  for  the  afternoon  sermon,  as  Professor  Blunt 
Arises,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  better  course  would  be  to  combine 
the  benefit  of  both  schemes — to  preach,  in  accordance  with  the 
^ws  of  Usher  and  Burnet,  upon  a  portion  of  the  Catechism  one 
Sonday,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  Hall,  Hammond, 
^d  Herbert,  to  hold  a  species  of  conference  upon  it  the  next. 
This  conference,  in  addition  to  its  other  advantages,  would  incite 
the  hearers  to  listen  to  the  catechetical  sermons,  and  would  prove 
a  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the  portions  which  were  not  under- 
stood at  their  delivery.     Bishop  Burnet  would  not  have  more 
than  one  topic  discussed  at  a  time,  nor  the  disquisition  to  last 
much  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  *  for  it  will  be  tedious/  he 
Mys,  *  and  too  little  remembered  if  it  is  half  an  hour  long.'     A 
good  plan  of  Archbishop  Usher  was  to  devote  a  lecture  to  ex- 
plaining the  scope  of  the  Creed  or  Lord's  Prayer  before  entering 
upon  the  explanation  of  its  separate  members,  and  the  same 
might  be  done  at  the  outset  with  the  entire  Catechism,  which 
Would  keep  learners  from  losing  sight  of  the  bearings  of  the  whole 
during  the  subsequent  protracted  consideration  of  the  parts. 
Bishop  Burnet  assumed  that  the  same  catechetical  discourses 
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would  bfe  deliv^ted  by  a  dergymad  again  and  again  tbroogfaout 
the  whole  of  his  life.  Repetition  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  every  year  are  rising  to  the  point  at  which  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  mstriiction,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  rest 
by  rendering  them  more  perfect  in  it.  The  waiit  of  variety  is  bo 
objection  to  the  ignorant  When  once  they  begin  to  feel  that 
they  are  growing  in  knowledge,  the  sense  they  have  of  the  modi 
which  they  have  not  yet  taken  in  or  retained  makes  them  prefer  the 
solid  advantage  of  an  old  to  the  attraction  of  a  new  lesson.  At 
each  repetition,  too,  it  may  be  preaamed  that  the  lectures  them- 
selves will  be  palpably  improved.  Gmtinued  reading  and  re- 
flection will  suggest  the  omission  of  some  arguments  and  the 
addition  of  others,  will  supply  clearer  and  more  forcible  expres- 
sions, apter  and  more  luminous  illustrations,  and  these  emendatioDs 
will  be  sufficient  to  raise  interest  and  fix  attention  wiA  former 
auditors.  One  variation  of  the  catechetical  teaching  may  indeed 
be  adopted  with  advantage — the  interposition  at  the  completion 
of  each  course  of  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  use  and  xneamng 
of  the  several  portions  of  the  Church  service.  This  was  die  re- 
commendation of  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  if  the  young,  while  the 
lectures  continued,  were  examined  in  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Catechism,  cm  alternate  Sundays,  there  could  be  no  exercise  moie 
profitable  to  themselves  and  to  the  elders  of  the  conpegatioa. 
^  Though  the  gift  of  preaching,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  be  ta 
above  that  of  reading,  yet  the  action  of  the  Liturgy  is  as  high 
and  holy  as  that  of  the  sermon.'  It  is  not  by  depressing  the 
sermon,  when  every  agency  at  its  best  is  not  good  eDongb,  that 
the  people  are  to  be  brought  to  give  due  reverence  to  the  piayen, 
but  by  elevating  the  Liturgy,  which  will  be  most  efficiently  done  by 
explaining  it  Long  familiarity  with  the  words  renders  muiy 
people  blind  to  the  sense  of  them,  others  never  understood  them  at 
all,  and  there  are  some  particulars  which  are  attended  to  by  none 
except  the  few  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  origin  and 
design  of  the  entire  service.  Unless  the  lower  orders  are  tao^t 
to  comprehend  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  undervalue  it 
The  suUimest  forms  can  rouse  little  devotion  in  those  who  are 
unable  ^  to  pray  with  tl^  understanding,'  and  who  will  oAen 
prefef  what  is  Worse,,  i&t  ne  other  reason  than  because  to  them  it 
is  intelligible,  as  on  the  other  hand  those  who  have  once  eatenA 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Liturgy  will  find  all  extempore  effiasionsftU 
as  far  short  of  it  in  true  warmth  and  intensity  of  devotion  as  m 
the  completeness  of  its  petitions^  and  the  solemn  beauty  of  iti 
composition. 

With  the  morning  sermons  to  dilate  upon  partioular  tiqiioii 
with  the  afternoon  sermons  to  expUn  the  Book  of  Common 
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Pirmjer,  and  to  set  f<Hrtb,  in  a  ootmected  manifier,  the  fundamental 
principlea  of  faith  and  practice,  which,  acattered  thixmgh  Serip- 
tore,  are  gathered  together  in  the  Catechism,  diere  will  still  he 
aooCher  thing  needed — a  running  commentary  apon  the  Book 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  Reading  the  Bible  is 
aekBowledged  by  every  Protestant  to  be  the  most  effectual  means 
of  keeping  up  religion,  and  nothing  will  contribute  to  this  end  in 
the  flame  degree  with  enabling  the  people  to  read  it  with  intelli- 
gence. Of  the  majority  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the 
Eanoeh,  that  they  cannot  understand  except  some  man  shoald 
gvide  them.  Difficulties  swarm  for  them,  which  are  none  to  the 
tbeofegian ;  and  to  their  eyes  he  will  have  oast  a  flood  of  light 
vgf€Kk  Holy  Writ  if  he  elucidates  phrases,  explains  customs, 
interprets  parables,  indicates  the  tram  of  a  course  of  reasoning, 
or  the  general  tenor  of  a  narrative,  and  deduces  the  spiritual 
manning  of  the  whole*  There  is  no  description  of  preaching 
which  has  equal  attractions  for  the  lower  orders.  Paley,  who 
tiiedy  and  afterwards  strongly  exhorted  his  brethren  to  copy  the 
naetbod,  swdled  by  means  of  it  his  afternoon  congregation  from 
twenty  to  two  hundred.  There  is  the  greater  fcason  for  adopting 
the  syaiem,  that  unless  labouring  men  could  attend  a  daily  ser- 
vice, tbey  never  hear  the  chsqpters  of  the  Bible  read  in  church  in 
cootiniMms  succession,  and  consequently  cannot  obtain  by  any 
effort  of  undentanding,  a  just  idea  of  the  arguments  of  the 
Epistles,  or  of  the  history  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
ot  the  Apostles.  To  some,  the  labour  of  an  exposition  of  the  kind, 
coojoined  to  other  duties,  may  possibly  be  more  than  they  can 
compass ;  to  many  it  will  be  as  easy  as  it  is  sure  to  be  delightful. 
Either  the  evening  of  the  Sunday^  or  of  a  week-day  after  working 
homs,  or,  better  stjll,  of  both,  can  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 
A  considerable  passage  might  be  gone  through  on  each  occasion, 
aad  the  breaks  should  be  r^ulated  by  the  sense,  and  not  by 
the  divisi<ms  into  chapters,  which  have  been  made  with  little 
regard  to  it  The  education  of  the  common  people  can  never  be 
durried  far  enough  to  p^mit  them  to  depend  upon  books  alone 
and  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  verbal  mstruction ;  and  unless 
the  lessons  of  youth  ate  followed  up  by  the  oral  lesstms  of  riper 
yean,  the  knowle4ge  of  the  poor  will,  in  most  instances,  rather 
decline  &an  increase.  By  becoming  a  sort  of  parish  theological 
pro£Basor  as  well  as  a  preacher  of  the  usual  kmd  of  sermons,  a 
clergyman  has  now  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  in  any 
pievions  generation,  to  do  for  the  man  what  the  school  does  for 
the  child,  and  complete  the  grand  object  of  the  philanthropic 
effiMTla  of  the  present  generation — the  religious  tiaining  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

'As 
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^  ^  As  to  preaching/  said  Paley  in  his  C>llege  lectures,  *  if  your 
situation  requires  a  sermon  every  Sunday,  make  one  and  steal 
|five.'  Such  authorities  as  Bishop  Burnet  and  Bishop  Bull, 
among  ecclesiastics,  have  held  similar  language  to  the  youngs 
clergy,  who  had  still  to  acquire  the  art  of  writing  creditable  dis- 
courses of  their  own ;  and  such  men  as  Addison  and  Soothey 
among  the  laity  have  seconded  the  advice.  Upon  the  first 
glance  it  would  seem  self-evident  that  while  volume  upon  volume 
of  the  finest  divinity  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  cmigregati<Hi,  it 
must  be  better  for  the  majority  of  newly-ordained  persons  to 
deliver  from  the  pulpit  the  weighty  matter,  close  reasoning,  and 
well-weighed  phniseology  of  some  luminary  of  the  Church,  than 
their  own  comparatively  crude  and  flimsy  compositions.  Yet 
unless  the  habit  is  openly  avowed  there  is  the  fatal  objectioD 
that  it  is  a  virtual  offence  against  truth.  So  long  as  sennons  are 
understood  to  be  the  productions  of  the  minister  who  reads  them, 
he  cannot,  with  a  good  conscience,  take  to  himself  the  credit  of 
the  labour  of  others.  Since,  however,  he  is  not  only  under  the 
obligation  to  say  something,  but  to  preach,  if  possible,  what  will 
arrest  the  attention,  inform  the  understanding,  and  touch  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  he  may  solve  the  difficulty  by  pursuing 
the  method  by  which  Franklin  taught  himself  to  onnpose.  He 
perused  carefully  a  paper  of  the  *  Spectator,*  jotted  down  brief 
hints  of  the  sentiments,  and,  after  the  interval  of  a  day  ot*  two, 
re-constructed  the  Essay  without  looking  at  the  book,  in  the  best 
language  he  could  command.  A  comparison  with  the  original 
brought  into  prominence  the  felicities  of  Addison,  and  showed 
Franklin  his  own  defects.  The  scheme  combines  a  variety  of 
advantages.  Not  only  does  it  teach  the  learner  to  write,  but  at 
the  same  time  compels  him  to  read  with  attentimi,  to  fix  Brpk^ 
ments  firmly  in  his  memory,  and  to  impregnate  his  mind  with 
both  the  substance  and  spirit  of  his  model.  It  leaves  him  the 
liberty  to  interweave  his  own  ideas,  and  adapt  the  style  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  auditors,  which,  as  Burnet  admits,  is  com- 
monly too  close  and  stiff  for  delivery  from  the  pulpit,  in  printed 
sermons,  and  especially  this  is  the  case  with  the  older  divinity, 
which  is  the  best.  Far  from  fostering  indolence  and  dropping 
into  a  slavish  transcriber,  the  young  divine  who  adopts  the  plan 
has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his  intellect  is  actively  exer- 
cised, and  that,  by  following,  he  is  acquiring  the  power  to  lead* 
Confident  that  there  is  not  a  single  sensible  person  in  bis  con- 
gregation who  would  not  allow  that  he  was  making  a  Intimate 
and  praiseworthy  use  of  the  works  of  his  prede^ssors,  be  no 
longer  dreads  detection,  nor  fears  to  confess  a  habit  which  would 
only  increase  the  confidence  of  the  hearers  in  his  lessons, 
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Professor  Blunt  declares  bis  incompetence  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  merits  or  disadvantages  of  extempore  sermons,  bj 
which  most  be  understood  discourses  which  are  spoken  instead 
of  read,  but  which,  like  any  other  speech,  maj  have  been 
written  altogether  or  in  part,  and  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
intrinsic  merits,  without  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
ire  produced.  The  subject  does  not  appear  to  us  to  present 
any  extraordinary  difficulty.  The  two  questions  involved  in 
the  inquiry  are,  what  is  possible  to  the  preacher  and  what  is 
most  effective  with  the  congregation.  Every  clergyman  can 
decide  the  first  point  for  himself,  and  may  easily  ascertain  the 
second  by  a  little  observation  of  his  hearers.  Upon  both  heads, 
indeed,  common  experience  will  easily  conduct  us  to  some  general 
conclusions.  Bishop  Burnet  states  in  his  ^  Pastoral  Care,'  that 
the  reading  of  sermons  was  endured  in  no  other  nation  than  our 
own.  Swift,  after  having  frequently  heard  foreigners,  conceived 
a  strong  distaste  to  the  English  practice ;  and  added,  that  al- 
though the  clergy  would  be  against  his  opinion,  he  should  have 
the  laity  almost  to  a  man  on  his  side.  In  our  time,  we  believe, 
that  very  many  of  the  upper  orders  among  the  laity  would  be 
against  him  also,  from  the  disgust  inspired  by  the  wretched 
^orts  of  incapable  persons ;  but  he  had  the  entire  support  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  said  that  *  it  was  conclusive  against  the 
frigid  custom  of  reading,  that  in  any  other  mode  of  public 
speaking  it  would  be  held  childish  and  absurd.'  There  can 
he  no  doubt  that  the  shop-keeping  and  working  classes,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  would  be  all  but  unanimous  for  the 
extemporaneous  system.  The  superior  efficacy  with  the  mul- 
titude of  a  discourse  which  has  merely  the  appearance  of  being 
delivered  straight  from  the  mind  over  the  same  matter  when 
it  is  visibly  read,  is  exemplified  in  an  incident  related  by 
Swifl.  A  clergyman  whom  he  complimented  upon  his  power 
of  repeating  his  sermon  without  looking  at  his  notes,  assured 
him  that  he  did  not  burden  his  memory  with  half  a  dozen 
hoes.  His  habit  was  to  write  large,  and  run  over  what  he  had 
penned  five  or  six  times  before  going  to  church,  and  then  by 
taming  his  face  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  he  could  pick  up  the  lines,  and  leave  the  impression 
upon  his  people  that  he  had  the  whole  by  heart.  If,  however,  he 
was  less  perfect  than  ordinary,  and  the  deception  incomplete,  the 
common  remark  of  the  congregation  was,  *  Our  doctor  gave  us  but 
an  indifferent  sermon  to-day.'  The  effect  with  an  assembly  of 
rational  beings  seems  incommensurate  with  its  causey  but  even 
granted  that  it  is  a  concession  to  human  infirmity,  it  is  one  which 
is  due  to  the  souls  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  clergy.    The  pre- 
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ference  which  is  fek  by  many  of  the  lower  orders  for  the  preaching 
of  the  conventicle,  will  be  found,  we  believe,  to  resolve  itself  maialy 
into  a  preference  jfor  extemporaneous  discourses.  *  We  have  gieat 
reason,'  says  Paley,  *  to  complain  of  listlessness  in  oor  congregsr 
tions.  Our  sermons  are,  in  general,  more  informing  as  well  as 
more  correct  and  chastised  both  in  matter  and  composition,  ^ban 
those  of  any  denomination  of  dissenting  teachers.  I  wish  it  wese 
in  our  power  to  render  them  as  impressive  as  some  of  theirs  seem 
to  be.'  When  Boswell  talked  to  Johnson  in  1763  of  the  success 
of  the  Methodists,  the  latter  replied,  *  It  is  owing  to  their  express* 
ing  themselves  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  which  is  the  osij 
way  to  do  good  to  the  common  people,  and  which  dorgymen  <rf 
genius  and  learning  ought  to  do  firom  a  principle  of  duty  when  it  is 
suited  to  their  congregations — a  practice  for  whidi  tixej  will  be 
praised  by  men  of  sense.'  This  familiar  style,  tho^h  attainable 
in  sormons  which  are  penned,  b  more  congenial  to  the  qpeakss, 
who  naturally  expresses  himself  with  greater  ease  and  freedom  than 
is  usual  with  writers,  and  the  impressiveness  to  which  Paley  referB, 
in  so  far  as  itisnot  the  result  of  the  plainness,  arises  chie^y  firam 
the  idea  of  mental  power  which  is  attached  by  many  to  what 
appears  to  be  uttered  off  hand,  coupled  with  ^le  luger  measure  oi 
life  and  vigour  which  are  infused  into  the  voice  andmanner  when 
they  are  no  longer  held  in  check  by  the  paper  on  the  cushion. 
To  those  who  do  not  simply  repeat  what  they  have  learnt,  and 
who  in  a  tolerable  degree  are  masters  of  their  art,  there  is  die  ' 
further  advantage  that  they  can  watch  their  auditoiB,  uid  contract 
«Hr  expand  an  argument  and  vary  their  illustrations  aceordii^  to 
the  impression  they  observe  to  be  produced,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  St  Augnstine,  was  one  of  the  circumstances  most  oondnctve  to 
success  in  the  pulpit.  The  warmth,  again,  of  the  moment  kkidks 
conceptions  which  never  present  themsdves  to  ooolo'  thonghtSf 
and  the  happiest  flights  are  usually  those  which  are  bom  of  the 
occasion.  There  may  be  feebler  passages  to  counterbaluKse  than 
would  have  flowed  from  the  pen,  and  a  critical  heaier  of  Arch* 
bishop  Fenelon  bought  that  they  marred  by  their  joxta-posilkio 
the  finest  bursts  of  his  spontaneons  eloquence ;  but  such  was  not 
the  general  opinion,  nor  is  there  ai^  reason  why  the  sacred  onAor 
should  fall  in  thb  respect  below  the  secular.  The  practice,  it 
must  be  admitted,  can  never  become  general  from  the  want  of 
that  fluency  whieh  is  frequently  conjoined  widi  inferior  tidenis 
and  denied  to  the  rarest.  It  is  true  that  up  to  Ibe  period  of  the 
civil  wars  it  was  customary  for  the  clergy  who  made  use  of  their 
own  composilions,  instead  of  reading  a  homily^  to  dispense  wMi 
the  aidof  their  book.  Many  repeated  than  by  rote,  whidiolmated 
the  difficulty  ftom  want  of  readineBS,  but  iatrodnced  another  as 
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fonnidable  from  want  ef  memory.  Few  could  attain  to  the 
wonderfol  facility  of  Bishop  Jewel,  of  whom  we  are  told,  *  that  he 
could  recite  anything  he  had  penned  after  once  reading,  and  there- 
fore QMudly  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  began  to  commit  bis  sermons 
to  heart'  fiat  there  was  this  distinction  between  those  times  and 
our  own,  that  no  one  was  expected  to  address  his  congregation, 
imless  he  was  possessed  of  the  special  faculties  required  for  the 
purpose.  Even  then  there  were  persons  of  great  acquirements 
who  were  unaUe  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  usage.  Dr.  Ham- 
mond on  one  occasion  persuaded  the  famous  Bishop  Sanderson  to 
endeavoor  to  deliver  a  short  lecture  from  memory  to  a  country 
coDgregmtion,  and  although  it  was  his  especial  distinction  that  be 
was  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  of  divines,  be  got  confused 
upon  the  very  substance  and  method  of  his  discourse.  ^  Neither 
JOB,  nor  any  man  living,'  he  said  with  some  warmth  to  Hammond, 
u  they  were  walking  home,  *  shall  ever  persnade  me  to  preach 
again  without  my  books.'  *  Good  doctor,'  replied  Hammond, 
*  be  mrt  angry ;  for  if  ever  I  persuade  you  to  preach  again  without 
book,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  bum  all  the  books  that  I  am 
master  of.'  The  mere  fact  of  his  being  unable  to  dispense  with 
his  manuscript  caused  his  sermons,  Walton  tells  us,  to  be  under- 
valued,  and  it  was  a  sajring  when  they  were  printed  in  1622, 
'  That  the  best  sermons  that  were  ever  read  were  never  preached,' 
for  ^to  preach'  in  former  days  as  Mo  speak'  in  ours  usually 
signified  that  the  words  were  ottered  direct  from  the  mind. 
TiUotson  once,  in  the  country,  tried  die  same  eaqperimait  as 
Sanderson  with  the  same  result  *  He  soon  found  himself  so 
much  at  a  loss  that  after  about  ten  minutes  spent  with  great  pain 
to  himself^  and  no  great  satisfaction  to  his  audience,  he  came 
down  with  a  resolution  never  to  make  the  like  attempt  for  the 
futore.'  South,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  learning  by  heart  what 
be  had  written,  stopped  suddenly  short  in  the  opening  portion  of 
bis  subject,  when  be  was  preaching  before  ^  king,  and  ex* 
claiming  *  Lord  be  merciful  to  our  infirmities,'  descended  abruptly 
from  the  pulpit.  If  such  was  the  occasional  consequence  with 
the  picked  men  of  the  church,  it  was  impossiUe  that  the  ex^ 
temporaneous  system  could  continue  to  be  universal  after  the 
ftastoration,  when  all  the  clergy,  without  exception,  were  expected 
to  preach.  Monmouth,  in  1674^  when  ChancellOT  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  issued  an  ii^unetion  to  that  body,  by  the 
comniand  of  Charles  H.,  prohibiting  *  the  supine  and  slothful' 
system  of  reading  sermons,  which  is  stated  *  to  have  taken  its 
beginning  from  the  disorders  of  the  late  times ; '  but  nature  pre- 
▼aUed  over  the  royal  command,  and  it  became  daily  more  ap- 
parent that  flnenqr,  memoty,  and  presenee  of  mind  could  not  be 
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communicated  bj  a  proclamation  from  the  Crown.  Some,  both 
then  and  formerly,  who  were  destitute  of  the  natural  aptitude  for 
the  task,  and  who  contrived,  by  a  disproportionate  expenditure  of 
time,  to  comply  with  the  plan,  neutralised  its  advantages  through 
tlie  constraint  produced  by  the  effort  to  remember  their  lesson, 
and  by  their  fear  of  forgetting  it.  The  mind,  absorbed  in  re- 
calling the  words,  was  not  enough  at  leisure  to  give  emphasis  to 
them  also,  and  the  delivery  became  tame,  monotonous,  and 
mechanical.  ^  I  speak  within  bounds,'  remarks  Dr.  Campbell, 
whose  experience  was  derived  from  the  Scotch  Church,  *  when  I 
say  that  I  have  found  six  good  readers  for  one  who  repeated 
tolerably.*  Thus  it  is  related  of  Hooker  by  Walton,  that  *  he 
seemed  to  study  as  he  spake,'  and  by  Fuller,  that  *  his  gesture  was 
none  at  all ;  that  where  his  eye  was  left  fixed  at  the  beginning, 
there  it  was  found  fixed  at  the  end  of  his  sermon,  and  that,  in  a 
word,  the  doctrine  he  taught  had  nothing  but  itself  to  garnish  iC 
The  great  French  divine  Bourdaloue  was  still  less  at  his  ease.  To 
avoid  any  distraction  which  might  confuse  his  imperfect  memory, 
he  was  compelled  to  preach  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  is  so 
represented  m  all  the  portraits  which  remain  of  him.  Nor  did 
this  precaution  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  keeping  his 
manuscript  by  his  side  and  occasionally  referring  to  it,  which  is 
said  to  have  robbed  his  eloquence  of  much  of  its  effect  upon  his 
hearers. 

But  although  from  the  diversities  of  g^fts  which  Providence 
has  distributed  among  mankind,  sermons  read  must  often  be 
preferable  to  sermons  spoken,  there  is  no  question  that  numbers 
might  acquire  the  art  of  extemporaneous  preaching  if  they  would 
only  be  at  the  proper  pains.  Especially  might  they  attain  to  it 
in  a  sufficient  degree  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  rustic  congre- 
gations, who,  as  they  consist  of  the  persons  who  are  most  bene- 
fited  by  it,  so  likewise  are  they  unconscious  of  many  minor 
defects  which  offend  the  judgment  of  a  refined  and  fastidious 
auditory.  Bishop  Burnet  has  laid  down  an  admirable  plan  for 
the  purpose,  which,  he  states,  had  been  attended  with  excellent 
results  by  all  who  tried  it  To  furnish  himself  with  matter,  tbe 
student  was  to  read  the  Bible  with  minuteness,  to  classify  its 
contents,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to  have  a  complete  scheme 
of  the  doctrines,  vices,  and  virtues  taught,  and  a  kind  of  concord- 
ance in  his  memory  of  the  passages  upon  which  every  principle 
was  built  He  was  further  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  arguments, 
ideas,  and  exhortations  of  the  best  authors,  and  being  now  pro- 
vided with  a  storehouse  of  materials,  he  was  next  to  learn  to  use 
them  by  talking  over  to  himself  each  of  the  Christian  duties  in  suc- 
cession—explaining, proving,  and  applying  them  as  if  he  Were 
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engaged  in  enforcing  them  from  the  pulpit  He  was  at  the  same 
time  to  write  essays  upon  these  several  subjects,  that  he  might 
acquire  exactness  together  with  readiness,  and  learn  to  blend  the 
severitj  and  finish  of  composition  with  the  force  and  fervour  of 
extemporaneous  eloquence.  If  to  this  intellectual  there  was  con- 
joined a  constant  spiritual  discipline,  a  deep  sense  of  religion  and 
a  perpetual  aiming  at  a  personal  conformity  to  its  obligations,  the 
Bishop  conceived  that  a  few  years  of  daily  practice  would  enable 
a  clergyman  to  preach  far  more  effective  discourses  than  he  could 
ever  have  produced  by  any  other  method.  He  himself  was  a 
conspicuous  instance  of  its  success,  Onslow,  who  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  thirty-three  years,  who  had  listened 
to  the  splendid  declamation  of  Bolingbroke,  to  the  terrible 
thunders  of  Pitt,  and  the  silvery  strains  of  Murray,  could  not, 
after  an  interval  of  forty  years,  recall  the  sermon  which  Burnet 
delirered  on  the  '  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth '  without  being 
sensibly  moved  by  it  He  describes  with  warmth  the  power  of 
his  imagination,  the  solemnity  of  his  language,  the  earnestness 
of  his  heart,  look,  and  voice,  and  asserts  that  he  never  heard  a 
second  preacher  who  equalled  hinu  On  another  occasion,  when 
Burnet  argued  against  Roman  Catholicism  at  the  Temple  Church, 
^  he  depicted,'  says  Onslow,  *  the  horrors  of  that  religion  with 
such  force  of  speech  and  action,  that  I  have  never  seen  an  audi- 
ence anywhere  so  much  affected  as  we  all  were  who  were  present ;' 
and  when,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  he  again 
attacked  Popery  in  a  sermon  at  the  Rolls  Ciiapel,  and  having 
gone  on  till  his  sand-glass  had  run  out,  he  held  it  up  aloft  to 
his  hearers,  and  then  turned  it  round  for  another  hour,  the  con- 
gregation, as  was  related  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  set  up  almost  a 
shout  for  joy.  His  readiness  was  such  that  he  once  consented, 
at  a  minute's  notice,  to  preach  a  consecration-sermon  at  Bow 
Church,  the  prelate  who  had  undertaken  the  task  being  detained 
by  some  accident,  and  the  discourse  which  he  pronounced 
was  considered  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  to  have  been  the  very 
&nest  which  ever  fell  from  his  lips.  Apart  from  the  purposes 
of  the  pulpit,  the  scheme  recommended  by  Burnet  is  the  best 
conceivable  discipline  for  a  clergyman,  who  should  have  the 
entire  body  of  divmity  ready  at  all  times  for  instant  use, — be  able 
to  answer  cavils,  to  satisfy  doubts,  to  inform  ignorance,  to  shame 
e>'il,  and  keep  goodness  in  countenance.  That  the  plan  calls  for 
much  labour  and  perseverance  is  an  equal  objection  to  every 
system  by  which  excellence  is  attained.  No  method  has  yet  been 
discovered  by  which  indolence  can  be  rendered  learned,  wise,  and 
impressive.  Those  who  will  not  submit  to  the  previous  training 
should  beware  of  rashly  inflicting  their  crude  conceptions  upon 
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tbeir  coogregaliont;  If  heritatieii,  bfoken  sentencet,  inapprch 
priate  language,  and  oonfuBed  and  inaccurate  statements  are  e?er 
unendurable,  it  must  be  in  treating  of  the  solemn  truths  of  reli- 
gion, where  we  are  shocked  by  erery  circumstance  which  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  subject  A  tolerable  written  sermon  is  a 
thousand  times  to  be  preferred  to  ^ven  a  fluent  but  empty  and 
rambling  extempore  discourse,  whichi  though  it  maj  impress  the 
ignorant  by  its  noise,  cannot  inform  them  bj  its  sense,  and  b, 
therefore,  no  better  than  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cjrmbal 

*  There  is  a  middle  way,'  says  Archbishop  Seeker,  *  used  bj 
our  predecessors,  of  setting  down  the  principal  heads,  and 
enlarging  on  them  in  such  words  as  present  Aemselves  at  the 
moment,  which,  perhaps,  duly  managed,  would  be  the  best.' 
The  scheme,  however,  appears  to  offer  no  peculiar  adrantage. 
If  the  notes  are  copious,  they  differ  little  from  a  written  sermon ; 
if  they  are  brief,  most  men  could  learn  to  dispense  with  them 
entirely.  The  *  middle  way '  was  adopted,  among  others,  bj 
Bishop  Bull.  He  committed  the  outline  of  his  argnment  to 
paper,  and,  ^  having  secured  the  substance,  did  br  practice  bring 
himself  to  great  readiness  in  expressing  himself.  *  But  bow 
slight  was  the  necessity  for  the  paper  at  all  appeared  from  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  when  he  was  preachii^  at  Bristol  As 
he  was  turning  over  his  Bible,  the  loose  leaves  which  ccmtained 
his  memoranda  flew  into  the  middle  of  the  church.  Many  of  the 
congregation,  who  were  rough  sailors,  laughed  at  the  accident, 
and  prepared  themselves  to  enjoy  his  perplexity.  Others  gathered 
together  the  leaves,  and  handed  them  up  to  the  pulpit ;  but  Ball, 
]ierceiving  that  the  ill-disposed  had  anticipated  his  discomfiture, 
put  the  notes  aside,  conducted  his  sermon  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion, shamed  the  scoffers,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation 
among  his  parishioners. 

Whether  sermons  be  read  or  spoken,  no  pains  should  at  least 
be  spared  to  give  them  force  by  a  proper  delivery.  His  was  a 
subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orators  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  its  effect  upon  an  audience, 
and  which  has  been  grievously  n^ect^  in  modem  times,  as 
though  we  had  forgotten  how  much  the  understandings  is  infc- 
«Eiced  by  the  eye  and  the  ear.     Bishop  Gibson  makes  the  uoan- 


*  'If/  continues  his  biographer,  the  excellent  Robert  Nelson,  'thisnuudierof 
preaching  wanted  the  exactness  of  more  stadled  compositions,  it  had  the  adraattfe 
of  that  popular  style,  which  by  fpod  judges  has  been  thou^  tib«  fittest  Ibr  tie 
pulpit,  from  whenoe  if  mea  assign  to  influenee  the  genendity  tiiej  imsl  est- 
descend  to  use  more  words  than  are  necessary  in  a  strict  sense,  tiie  saiae  thus 
must  be  repeated  often,  and  turned  after  a  dmerent  manner  and  inculcaited  with 

>-^         T     swerable 
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twerftUe  obtenralioii  that,  iBttcMl  of  fdling  into  complaints 
that  tomida  obtain  a  readier  aeceptance  than  aenae,  a  conai- 
defmte  pastor  should  torn  to  accoont  the  inherent  qualities  of 
bmaanitj,  and  set  off  good  sense  by  good  elocution.  Amid  the 
Dnmeroos  faults  of  delivery  which  prevail,  there  is  none  so 
general  as  a  dry  and  lifeless  tone,  which  is  mote  calculated  to 
chill  the  seal  of  the  pious  than  to  stimulate  the  hearts  of  the  odd 
and  careless*  When  Speaker  Onslow,  after  the  lapse  of  almost 
hslf  a  century,  recorded  his  impression  of  Burnet's  preaching,  he 
said  that  the  fervour  of  his  action  and  utterance  could  scarcely 
be  conceived  by  the  new  geoeration,  because  this  earnestness  of 
manner  was  no  longer  in  fashion,  and  ^  it  is  by  the  want  of  it,' 
he  adda,  *  as  much  as  by  anything,  that  religion  is  every  day 
failing  wtth  us/  Burnet  himself  has  given  the  rule  which  is 
the  surest  remedy  of  the  defect — to  have  a  mind  paaetrated 
duoogh  and  through  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  filled  with  an  ardent  individual  concern  for  its 
lealizaticHi.  Then  *  the  preacher  will  pronounce  with  a  natural 
vehemence  that  is  far  more  lively  than  all  the  strains  that  art  oan 
lead  him  to ;'  or,  to  quote  the  same  thought  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Blunt,  ^  No  master  of  declamation  can  inspire  him 
wi&  the  grace  that  should  become  the  pulpit  half  so  well  as  the 
simple  consciousness  that  he  is  there  to  save  mmi's  souls.'  This, 
too^  will  preserve  him  from  evien  worse  faults  thm  want  of 
energy, — from  affectation,  from  foppery,  from  theatrical  tones  and 
gestures,  from  frothy,  flowery  and  ambitious  declamation,  from 
everything,  in  short,  which  can  divert  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
from  the  Gospel  to  himself.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  accompanying  Professor 
ohmt  through  the  remainder  of  the  important  topics  he  dis- 
cusses— such  as  ^  Schools,',^  Pastoral  Ministrations,'  and  ^  Pastoral 
Conversations  ;'  but,  since  we  are  oMnpelled  to  stop,  we  rejoice 
to  coDclode  with  recording  his  emphatic  protest  against  ^  the 
fustian  which  often  passes  for  eloquence :  the  fruit  of  a  miseraUe 
wish  to  shine — miserable  in  any  man,  most  miserable  in  a 
minister  of  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.*  With  persons 
like  these,  pride,  as  Baxter  forcibly  puts  it,  goes  with  them  into 
their  study,  chooses  their  subject,  and  more  often  still,  their  Ian* 
guage  and  ornaments.  When  pride  has  made  the  sermon,  it 
ascends  with  them  into  the  pulpit  and  regulates  their  delivery. 
The  sermon  ended,  pride  goes  home  with  them,  and  makes  them 
moffe  eager  to  know  whether  they  were  admired,  than  whether 
"Uiey  have  turned  sinners  from  the  errors  of  their  ways.  The 
preachers  of  this  degraded  class  are  happily  few  in  our  Church, 
and  are  chiefly  located  in  great  towns,  where  alone  the  impost- 
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tute  can  meet  with  the  reward  it  seeks.  To  shame  those  who 
thus  turn  godliness  into  a  trade,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  their 
dupes,  would  be  almost  equally  hopeless;  but  let  the  yoong 
minister  who  is  ambitious  in  his  sermons,  rather  from  error  d 
judgment  than  corruption  of  mind,  remember  in  whose  name 
and  for  what  purpose  he  speaks,  and,  in  the  language  of  Pro- 
fessor Blunt,  '  he  will  rejoice  infinitely  more  when  he  sees  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  made  one  convert,  than  when  he  has  made 
a  church  full  of  admirers.' 


Art.  VII. — 1.  TTie  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  Railtoay  Engineer. 

By  Samuel  Smiles.     London  :  1 857. 
2.'  Address  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M,P.,  on  his  Election  as 

President    of  the   Institution  of    Civil  Engineers,     London: 

1856. 

ALTHOUGH  thirty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  social  revolution  by  which  the 
whole  course  of  public  traffic  throughout  England  has  been 
changed,  the  number  are,  we  fear,  comparatively  few,  who  know 
the  particulars  of  the  history  of  that  change,  understand  the  piin- 
ciples  which  led  to  its  adoption,  or  are  acquainted  with  the  lives 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  effected.  Yet  if  we  look  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  railway  works  around  us,  to  the  capital  they  have 
absorbed,  the  immense  proportion  of  the  population  to  whidi 
they  give  employment,  and  the  incomes  derived  from  them ;  if 
we  regard  the  time  they  save  in  the  lifetime  of  man,  the  facilities 
they  afford  him  of  acquiring  information,  the  better  feelings  they 
engender,  their  effect  upon  production,  their  operations  upon 
commerce,  and  the  changes  they  are  effecting  in  the  habits  of 
the  people,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  science  more 
worthy. of  study  than  the  science  of  railway  inter-communicatioii, 
no  subject  more  re]dete  with  interest  than  the  history  of  its 
introduction  and  of  those  who  introduced  it 

It  is  the  fate  of  few  men,  even  of  those  who  are  the  most 
signal  public  benefactors,  to  be  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
generation  in  which  they  live.  The  fame  of  George  Stephenson 
spread  slowly,  and  great  as  it  has  at  last  become,  we  cannot 
question  that  it  will  continue  to  increase  with  time.  Not  only 
is  he  a  surprising  example  of  a  labourer  raising  himself  to  wealth 
and  eminence  without  one  solitary  advantage  except  what  he 
derived  from  his  own  genius,  but  the  direction  which  that  genios 
took  has  stamped  his  name  upon  the  most  wonderful  achieve- 
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ment  of  our  age.  Though  his  powers  were  shown  on  manj 
subjects,  it  is  as  the  father  of  railway  locomotion  that  he  founds 
his  highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  world,  and  it  is  in  this 
capacity  alone  that  we  shall  consider  him  here.  Few  people  have  - 
hitherto  had  any  adequate  conception  either  of  the  di£Bculties  he 
conquered,  or  of  the  singular  and  unerring  sagacity  he  displayed. 

He  was  bom  at  the  colliery  village  of  Wylam,  about  eight 
miles  west  of  Newcastle*on-Tyne,  on  the  9th  June,  1781.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  very  poor,  but  very  industrious,  respect- 
able, and  amiable  parents.  lUs  father  had  employment  at 
Wjrlam  as  fireman  of  the  pumping  engine  at  the  village  colliery, 
close  to  which  the  family  occupied  a  cottage,  which  stood  beside 
the  wooden  tramway  on  which  the  coal-waggons  were  drawn  by 
horses  from  the  coal  pit  to  the  loading  quay. 

George  Stephenson's  first  employment  was,  at  the  age  of  eight, 
to  keep  the  cows  of  a  widow  named  Ainslie,  who  occupied  a 
neighbouring  farmhouse.  The  bent  of  his  mind  appears  even 
then  to  have  exhibited  itself,  for  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  *  his 
favourite  amusement  was  erecting  clay  engines,  in  conjunction 
with  his  chosen  playmate,  Tom  Tholoway.  They  found  the  clay 
for  their  engines  in  the  adjoining  bog,  and  the  hemlock,  which 
grew  about,  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  imaginary  steam 
pipes.'  A  t  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  taken  on  as  an  assistant 
to  his  father  in  firing  the  engine,  a  promotion  which  he  had 
anxiously  desired,  for,  ^  since  he  had  modelled  his  clay  engines 
in  the  bog,  his  young  ambition  was  to  be  a  fireman.' 

A  new  coal-pit  being  opened  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  pro* 
perty,  at  a  place  called  Water-row,  George  Stephenson,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  was  appointed  to  act  as  its  plugman. 

'  The  duty  of  the  plugman  was  to  watch  the  engine  and  to  see  that  it 
kept  well  in  work,  and  that  the  pumps  were  efficient  in  drawing  the 
water.  When  the  water-level  in  the  pit  was  lowered,  and  the  suction 
became  incomplete  through  the  exposure  of  the  suction  holes,  then  his 
bodDesB  was  to'proceed  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  plug  the  tube  so 
that  the  pump  should  draw :  hence  the  designation  of  rlugman.  If  a 
stoppage  in  the  engine  took  place  through  any  defect  in  it  which  he 
was  incapable  of  remedying,  then  it  was  his  duty  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  colliery  to  set  the  engine  to  rights.  But 
from  the  time  when  George  Stephenson  was  appointed  fireman,  and 
iQore  particularly  afterwards  as  engineman,  he  devoted  himself  so 
assiduously  and  so  successfully  to  the  study  of  the  engine  and  its  gear- 
ing— taking  the  machine  to  pieces  in  his  leisure  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  and  mastering  its  various  parts — that  he  very  soon  acquired 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  its  construction  and  mode  of  working, 
and  thus  he  very  rarely  needed  to  call  to  his  aid  the  engineer  of  the 
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collieiy.     His    engine  became  a  sc^  of  pet  vith  him,  and  he  was 
never  weary  of  watching  and  inspecting  it  with  devoted  adnuratioiL* 

At  thu  time  he  was  wholly  uneducated.  There  was  a  mght- 
school  in  the  village,  kept  by  a  poor  teacher,  and  this  school 
be  determined  to  attend.  He  took  a  particnUr  fancy  to  figures, 
an<l  improved  his  hours  by  the  engine-side  in  solving  the  pro- 
blems set  him  by  his  master,  and  working  out  new  ones  of  bis 
own.  By  the  time  he  was  nineteen  be  had  learnt  under  die 
village  dominie  to  read  correctly,  and  ^  was  proud  to  be  aUe 
to  write  his  own  name.' 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  was  actii^  as  breaksroan  of 
an  engine  at  Black  Callerton,  his  wages  being  about  eighteen 
shillings  a  we^,  he ,  formed  an  attachment  for  a  respectable 
young  woman,  named  Fanny  Henderson,  a  servant  in  a  neigb- 
louring  farm-house.  His  means,  boweva*,  not  permitting  him 
to  marry,  he  began  to  make  and  mend  the  shoes  of  bis  fdk>w 
workmen,  an  occupation  by  which  he  contrived  to  save  his  first 
guinea.  He  expressed  an  opinion  to  a  friend,  that  he  was  *  now 
a  rich  man,'  and  the  next  year  he  married  Fanny  Henderson,  and 
furnished  a  small  cottage  at  Willington  Quay,  near  Wallsend, 
where  he  gat  an  appointment  as  breaksman  to  an  engine.  It 
was  here  that  his  son,  Robert,  was  bom,  and  within  a  twelve- 
month  after  Mrs.  Stephenson  died,  to  the  great  affliction  of  her 
husband,  who  long  continued  to  cherish  her  memory. 

At  this  time  all  was  distress  with  him  ;  his  father  met  with  an 
accident,  by  which  he  lost  his  eyesight,  and  was  otherwise  injured ; 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  was  very  discouraging,  in 
consequence  of  high  prices  and  heavy  taxation  ;  George  himself 
was  drawn  for  the  militia,  and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  of  money 
to  provide  a  substitute.  He  was  almost  in  despair,  and  con- 
templated the  idea  of  emigrating  to  America.  '  But  his  poverty 
prevented  him  from  prosecuting  the  idea,  and  rooted  him  to  the 
place  where  he  afterwards  worked  out  his  career.' 

Conscious  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  want  of  instrac- 
tion,  George  Stephenson  determined  that  his  boy  should  be 
taught,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  go  to  school. 

*  Many  years  after,  speaking  of  the  resolution  which  he  thus  early 
formed,  he  said,  *'  In  the  earlier  period  of  my  career,  when  Bobert  was 
a  little  boy,  I  saw  how  deficient  I  was  in  education,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  he  should  not  labour  under  the  same  defect,  but  that  I  would 
put  him  to  a  good  school,  and  give  him  a  liberal  training.  I  wa?, 
however,  a  poor  man ;  and  how  do  you  think  I  managed  ?  I  betook 
myself  to  mending  my  neighbours'  clocks  and  watches  at  night,  after 
ray  daily  labour  was  done,  and  th^  I  procured  the  means  of  educatiog 
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'  But  hit  csreer  was  now  about  to  take  &  torn.  He  had 
marked  the  details  of  th«  machine  under  his  guidance,  and 
he  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  turn  his  practical  knowledge 
to  account  That  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  The  lessees 
of  the  Killingworth  Colliery  had  re-erected  an  engine,  made  by 
Smeaton,  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  the  water  from  the  shaft* 
From  some  cause  or  other  the  engine  failed.  Nobody  could 
make  it  work,  and  George  Stephenson,  like  many  others  in  the 
neighbourhood,  had  examined  it : — 

*  One  Saturday  afternoon  he  went  over  to  the  Iligh  Pit  to  examine 
the  engine  more  carefully  than  he  had  yet  done.  He  had  been  turning 
the  subject  over  in  his  mind  ;  and  after  a  long  examination,  he  seemed 
td  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure.  Kit  Heppel,  who  was 
a  rinker  at  the  pit,  said  to  him  :  '^  Weel,  George,  what  do  you  mak' 
o'  her?  Do  you  think  you  could  do  anything  to  improve  her?" 
'^  Man,"  said  George  in  reply,  '^  I  could  alter  her  and  make  her  draw : 
is  t  week's  time  from  this  I  could  send  you  to  the  bottom."  Forthwitli 
Heppel  reported  this  conversation  to  Kalph  Dods,  the  head  viewer ; 
and  Dods,  being  now  quite  in  despair,  and  hopeless  of  succeeding  with 
the  engine,  determined  to  give  George's  skill  a  trial.' 

The  next  day  Stephenson  entered  on  his  labours. 

*  The  engine  was  taken  entirely  to  pieces.  The  repairs  occupied 
about  four  days,  and  by  the  following  Wednesday  the  engine  was  care- 
Mly  put  together  again  and  set  to  work.  It  was  kept  pumping  all 
Thanday,  and  by  the  Friday  afternoon  the  pit  was  cleared  of  water, 
aod  the  workmen  were  ^^  sent  to  the  bottom,"  as  Stephenson  Imd  pro- 
mised.' 

George  Stephenson  received  10/.  as  a  present,  and  was 
appointed  engineman  to  the  Killingworth  engine  at  good  wages. 
His  skill  as  an  engine  doctor  became  noised  abroad,  and  he 
was  called  on  to  cure  all  the  old,  wheezy  and  ineffective  pumping 
machines  in  the  district  He  soon  beat  the  '  regular '  engineers, 
though  they  treated  him  as  a  quack.  In  1812  the  colliery 
eagine-wright  at  Killingworth  having  been  accidentally  killed, 
George  Stephenson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  at  a  salary  of 
100/.  a  year,  and  the  use  of  a  horse— and  now  he  was  on  the 
high  roflid  to  fortune. 

The  idea  of  applying  steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  wheel 
carriages  bad  occupied  the  attention  of  many  inventors  from  the 
time  of  Watt.  The  earlier  notions  all  resolved  themselves  into 
its  appUcalion  to  carriages  on  ordinary  roads.  Trevethick  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  who  put  together  the  two  ideas  of  the 
steam  horse  and  the  iron  way.  In  1804  he  constructed  an  engine 
to  pass  along  a  tramway  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  but  altliough  it 
succeeded  in  dragging  after  it  several  waggons  containing  ten 
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tons  of  bar  Iron,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  thi^  engine 
proved  a  failure  and  was  speedily  abandoned  in  consequence 
chiefly  of  the  imaginary  notion,  which  Trevethick  adopted,  that 
a  smooth-wheeled  engine  would  not  ^grip/  or  ^bite,'  upon  a 
smooth  rail.  Trevethick  subsequently  made  two  other  engines 
on  the  same  principle  for  Mr.  Blackett,  the  owner  of  the  Wylam 
GjUiery,  on  which  George  Stephenson  was  bom.  The  first  of 
these  was  never  used  at  all,  and  the  second,  having  been  put 
upon  the  road  with  infinite  labour,  would  not  move  an  inch,  bat 
flew  to  pieces  when  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion.  This  was 
in  1812.  In  1813  Mr.  Blackett,  continuing  his  experiments^ 
built  an  engine  of  his  own,  which  '  crept  along  at  a  snail's  pace, 
sometimes  taking  six  hours  to  travel  the  five  miles  down  to  die 
loading  place.  It  was  also  very  apt  to  get  off  the  rail  and  then 
it  stuck.  On  these  occasions  the  horses  bad  to  be  sent  out  to 
drag  on  the  waggons  as  before.'  Whilst  Mr.  Blackett  was  thus 
experimenting,  to  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  who  pronounced 
that  his  machines  would  ^  never  answer,*  George  Stephenson 
was  directing  his  attention  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  some 
economy  in  the  haulage  of  coal  from  the  Killingworth  Collieries 
to  the  river  side.  The  high  price  of  com  rendered  the  main- 
tenance of  horses  very  expensive^  and  with  a  view  to  save  the 
keep  of  as  many  as  possible,  he  laid  down  inclined  planes,  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted,  and  let  down  his  loaded  coal 
waggons  by  a  rope,  of  which  the  other  end  was  attached  to  a 
train  of  empty  waggons  on  a  parallel  incline.  The  rope  ran 
upon  wheels  fastened  to  the  tram  road. 

But  this  plan  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  recurred  to  the  idea 
of  a  locomotive,  and  determined  to  go  over  to  Wylam  and  see 
Mr.  Blackett's  ^  Black  Billy.'  After  mastering  its  arrangements, 
be  declared  ^  his  full  conviction  that  he  could  make  a  better 
engine— one  that  would  draw  steadier  and  work  more  cheaply 
and  effectively.'  He  proceeded  to  bring  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  Killingworth  Lessees,  and  Lord  Ravensworth,  the 
principal  partner,  having  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
him,  authorized  him  to  constract  a  locomotive,  and  promised  to 
advance  the  money  for  the  purpose.  In  defiance  of  the  theo- 
retical difficulty  which  had  possessed  the  mind  of  Trevethick,  he 
made  all  its  wheels  smooth,  and  it  was  the  first  engine  which  was 
so  constructed.  It  was  placed  on  the  Killingworth  Railroad,  on 
the  25th  July,  1814,  and  its  powers  were  tried  the  same  day. 
*•  On  an  ascending  gradient  of  1  in  450,  it  succeeded  in  drawing 
after  it  eight  loaded  carriages,  of  30  tons  weight,  at  about  four 
miles  an  hour ;  and  for  some  time  after  it  continued  regularly 
at  work,' 
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When  this  engine  was  put  upon  the  rail,  Mr.  Stephenson  Was 
ahnost  the  only  person  who  had  implicit  faith  in  the  contrivance. 
Mr.  Blackett's  engines  at  Wylam  were  believed  to  be  working 
at  a  loss ;  the  machines  tried  elsewhere  had  proved  failures,  and 
had  been  abandoned ;  and  even  the  colliery  owners,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  only  persons  who  could  possibly  profit  by 
them,  were  not  generally  favourable  to  locomotive  traction,  and 
were  not  given  to  encourage  experiments.  ^Stephenson  alone 
remained  in  the  field,  after  all  the  improvers  and  inventors  of 
the  locomotive  had  abandoned  it  in  despair.  He  continued  to 
entertain  the  most  confident  expectations  as  to  its  eventual 
success.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  yet  super- 
sede every  other  tractive  power.' 

His  whole  thoughts  were  now  employed  on  the  perfecting  of  this 
machine,  and  of  the  road  on  which  it  was  to  work,  for  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  them  as  one,  speaking  of  the  rail  and  the 
wheel  as  *  man  and  wife.'  He  began  by  improving  the  joints  of 
rails,  then  by  devising  a  new  chair  for  them  to  rest  on.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive,  making 
tbem  lighter^  as  well  as  more  durable.  He  afterwards  invented  a 
^  steam  spring,'  which  remained  some  time  in  use,  until  super- 
ceded by  a  better  article.  Subsequently  he  studied  the  question 
of  resistance,  which  included  the  whole  subject  of  gradients,  and 
on  which  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  from  which  he  never 
afterwards  deviated,  that  the  power  of  the  locomotive  was  best 
adapted  to  level  roads. 

Several  years  passed  away  before  George  Stephenson  ob- 
tained another  opportunity^  During  that  time  his  locomotive 
engine  was  in  daily  use  on  the  Killingworth  railway,  without 
exciting  much  attention.  But  in  1819  the  owners  of  the  Hetton 
Colliery,  in  Durham,  determined  to  have  their  waggon-way  con- 
structed for  locomotive  engines.  They  invited  George  Stephen- 
son to  act  as  their  engineer;  and  on  the  18th  November,  1822, 
be  opened  a  line  of  railway  of  about  eight  miles  length,  from  the 
Hetton  Colliery  to  its  shipping-place  upon  the  Wear,  pn  which 
five  locomotives  of  his  own  construction  were  worked,  capable  of 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  of  dragging  a 
train  of  17  coal-waggons  weighing  about  64  tons. 

In  the  year  1821,  Mr.  Pease  of  Darlington,  and  other  gentle- 
<nen  of  the  vicinity,  obtained  an'  Act  of  Parliament,  enabling 
them  *  to  make  a  Railway,  or  Tramroad,  from  Stockton  to  Witton 
Park  Colliery  (by  Darlington).*  The  object  was  *  to  facilitate 
the  conveyance  of  coal,  iron,  lime,  com,  and  other  commodi- 
ties ;*  and  the  promoters  purposed  to  work  the  railway '  with  men 
And  horses,  or  otherwise.'     It  was  in  the  winter  of  1821,  that 
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George  Stephenson,  having  beard  of  this  project,  went  OTer 
to  Darlington,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lambert,  ihe  manager  at 
Killingworth,  and  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Pease.  The  plans  of 
the  road  were  undetermined.  Stephenson  strongly  persuaded  bin 
to  adopt  a  railway  in  preference  to  a  tram-road,  and  a  locomotive 
engine  in  preference  to  horse-power.  Mr.  Pease  communicated 
these  ideas  to  the  Directors,  who  asked  Stephenson  to  survey  the 
country  for  them,  which  he  did  in  company  with  his  son.  The 
first  rail  of  the  line  was  laid  on  the  23rd  May,  1822.  Sbordj 
-after  this  date,  Mr.  Pease  paid  a  visit  to  Killingworth,  in  companj 
with  '  his  friend,'  Thomas  Richardson  (the  then  head  of  the  firm 
of  Richardson,  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Co.,  in  Lombard  Street)^ 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  locomotive : 

^Stephenson  soon  had  it  brought  up,  made  the  gentlemen  momii 
it,  and  showed  them  its  paces.  Harnessing  it  to  a  train  of  loaded  wag- 
gons, he  ran  it  along  the  railroad,  and  so  thoroughly  satisfied  his  visitors 
of  its  powers  and  capabilities,  that  from  that  day  Edward  Pease  was  a 
declared  supporter  of  the  locomotive  engine.  In  preparing,  in  1823^ 
the  Amended  Stockton  and  Darlington  Act,  at  Mr.  Stephenson's  urgent 
request  Mr.  Pease  had  a  clause  inserted,  taking  power  to  work  the 
railway  by  means  of  locomotive  engines,  and  to  employ  them  for  the 
haulage  of  passengers  as  well  as  of  merchandise ;  and  Mr.  Pease  gave 
a  further  and  still  stronger  proof  of  his  conviction  as  to  the  pnu^dcal 
value  of  the  locomotive,  by  entering  into  a  parioeiBhip  with  Mr. 
Stephenson,  in  the  following  year,  for  the  establishment  of  a  loccnnotive 
foundry  and  manufactory  in  the  town  of  Newcastle — the  nOTtheni 
centre  of  the  English  Railroad  System.  The  second  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Act  was  obtained  in  the  session  of  1823,  not,  however, 
without  opposition.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  regularly  appointed  the 
Company's  engineer,  at  a  salary  of  300^.  per  annum,  and  he  forthwith 
removed  with  his  family  from  Killingworth  to  Darlington.' 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  was  opened  for  tiaffic 
on  the  27th  September,  1825,  and  was  the  earliest  public  highway 
of  the  kind.  Mr.  Stephenson  himself  drove  the  first  engine. 
The  train  consisted  of  six  waggons  loaded  with  coals  and  flo«r; 
after  these  came  a  passenger-ooach,  occupied  by  the  directors 
and  their  friends ;  then  21  waggons,  fitted  up  for  other  paasengera, 
and  lastly,  6  waggon^loads  of  coals,  making  in  all  38  vehicles. 
The  train  went  at  a  steady  pace  of  from  four  to  six  miles  an 
hour,  and  ^its  arrival  in  Stockton  excited  deep  interest  and 
admiration.' 

From  the  very  outset,  this  railway  was  most  successfid.  He 
traffic  on  which  the  Company  had  estinaated  their  profit  was  greadj 
exceeded.  Instead  of  sending  10,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  to 
Stockton,  as  they  had  calculated,  their  shipments  in  a  few  yean 
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were  abore  500,000  tons,  snd  havte  tmce  bx  sarpaised  that  omooiit. 
At  first,  passengers  were  not  thought  of,  hot  they  wanted  to  be 
taken,  and,  by  George  Stephenson's  advice,  passenger-carriages 
were  placed  upon  the  line.  One  striking  result  of  this  railway 
was  the  creation  of  the  town  of  Middlesborough-on-Tees : 

'  When  the  railway  was  opened  In  1825,  the  site  of  this  futnre 
metropolis  of  Cleveland  was  occapied  by  a  solitary  farm-house  and 
its  out-baildingiu  All  round  was  pasture-land  or  mud-banks ;  scarcely 
another  home  waA  within  sight.  But  when  the  eoal  export  trade, 
ibftered  by  the  halijpemiy  maximum  rate  imposed  by  the  Legislature, 
seemed  likely  to  attain  a  gigantic  growth,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  accommodation  furnished  at  Stockton  was  insufficient,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Pease,  joined  by  a  few  of  his  Quaker  friends,  bought  about 
500  or  600  acres  of  land,  five  miles  lower  down  the  river — the  siti' 
of  tke  modem  Middlesborough  —  fbr  the  purpose  of  there  forming 
a  new  seaport  for  the  shipment  of  coals  brought  to  the  Tees  by  the  rail- 
way. The  line  was  accordingly  shortly  extended  thither,  docks  were 
eieavated,  a  town  sprang  up,  churches,  chapels,  and  schools  were  built, 
with  a  custom-house,  mechanics'  institute,  banks,  ship-building  yards, 
and  iron  &ctories ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  port  of  Middlesborough 
became  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England. 
In  the  year  1845,  60,548  tons  of  coals  were  shipped  in  the  nine^acre 
dock,  by  means  of  the  ten  coal-drops  abutting  thereupon.  In  about 
tea  years,  a  busy  population  of  about  6000  persons  (since  swelled  into 
15,000)  occupied  the  site  of  the  original  fium-house.  More  recently,  the 
(hioavery  [by  Mr.  John  Phillips]  of  vast  stores  of  ironstone  in  the  Cleve- 
land HilJs,  close  adjoining  Middliesborougb,  has  tended  still  more  rapidly 
to  augment  the  population  and  increase  the  conunercial  importance  of  the 
place.  Iron  furnaces  are  bow  blazing  along  the  Yale  of  Cleveland,  and 
new  smelting-works  are  rising  up  in  all  directions,  fed  by  the  railway,  • 
which  brings  to  them  their  supplies  of  fuel  from  the  Diuham  coal-fields.' 

A  line  of  railway,  to  be  worked  by  horses,  had  been  projected 
firom  Liverpool  to  Manchester  in  1821 ;  the  opposition,  however, 
was  so  powerful,  that  the  idea  was  laid  aside ;  in  1823  it  was 
agam  proposed,  to  be  again  dro}q)ed  ;  in  1824  it  was  once  more 
nvived,  and  the  promoters  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to 
KUlingworth  to  see  George  Stephenson's  engine.  Being  amply 
Jatisfied  with  what  they  saw,  they  offered  him  the  post  of  engineer 
to  lay  oat  their  line.  In  the  face  of  extraordinary  difficulties,  be 
proceeded  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country.  The  Bill  for  the  rail- 
way went  into  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  21st 
March,  1825.  It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  canal  com- 
panies, the  landowners,  and  almost  every  one  interested.  Mr. 
Smiles'a  ^Life'  containa  a  graphic  narrative  of  the  mode  in 
which  this    opposition   was  conducted;    bac  we   must  content 
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ourselves  with  quoting  the  following  account,  which  is  given  in 
the  words  of  Stephenson  himself: — 

<  When  I  went  to  Liverpool  to  plan  a  line  from  thence  to  Manchester, 
T  pledged  myself  to  the  directors  to  attain  a  speed  often  miles  an  hour. 
I  said  I  had  no  doubt  the  locomotive  might  be  made  to  go  much  faster, 
but  that  we  had  better  be  moderate  at  the  beginning.  The  directors 
said  I  was  quite  right ;  for  that  if,  when  they  went  to  Parliament, 
talked  of  going  at  a  greater  rate  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  I  should  pot 
a  cross  upon  the  concern.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  me  to  keqp  the 
engine  down  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  but  it  must  be  done,  and  I  did  my 
best.  I  had  to  place  myself  in  that  most  unpleasant  of  all  portions— 
the  witness-box  of  a  parliamentary  committee.  I  was  not  long  in  it 
before  I  b^an  to  wish  for  a  hole  to  creep  out  at  I  I  could  not  find 
words  to  satisfy  either  the  committee  or  myself.  I  was  subjected  to 
the  cross-examination  of  eight  or  ten  barristers,  purposely,  as  far  at 
possible,  to  bewilder  me.  Some  member  of  the  committee  asked  if  I 
was  a  foreigner,  and  another  hinted  that  I  was  mad.  But  I  put  up 
with  every  rebuff,  and  went  on  with  my  plans,  determined  not  to  Imb 
put  down.* 

The  great  difficulty  in  making  a  railway  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester  was  the  passage  across  Chat-Moss — a  bog  aboat 
four  miles  broad  and  more  than  30  feet  deep.  Mr.  (afterwards 
Baron)  Alderson  described  it  to  the  committee  as  *  an  immense 
mass  of  pulp,  and  nothing  else.  It  actually  rises  in  height,' 
he  said,  ^  from  rain,  swelling  like  a  sponge,  and  sinks  aeain 
in  dry  weather.  If  a  boring  instrument  is  put  into  it,  it  sinks 
immediately  by  its  own  weight.  Who  but  Mr.  Stephenson,' 
asked  Mr.  Alderson,  ^who  but  Mr.  Stephenson  would  have 
thought  of  carrying  a  railway  across  Chat-Moss  ? '  *  It  was,'  he 
said,  ^ignorance  inconceivable;  it  was  perfect  madness.  The 
man  had  applied  himself  to  a  subject  of  which  he  had  no  know- 
ledge, and  to  which  he  had  no  science  to  apply  I '  Professed 
engineers  were  called  who  confirmed  these  opinions*  No  one 
was  found  to  support  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  ultimately,  although 
the  committee  declared  the  preamble  to  be  proved  by  a  majinitj 
of  only  one  (37  to  36),  they  refused  the  company  compulsoiy 
power  to  take  land  to  make  the  railway,  and  thus  the  bill  was 
virtually  lost 

But  the  necessity  of  a  new  line  of  communication  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  had  been  established,  and  the  Liver- 
pool merchants  were  determined  to  obtain  it.  They  went  to 
Parliament  in  the  next  session  for  another  bill,  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  less  ambitious  character,  and  to  have  beoi  framed 
upon  the  precedent  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington.      In  the 
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evidence  before  tbe  House  they  avoided  the  case  of  Chat-Moss, 
and  proposed  to  work  their  railway  by  the  application  of  horse 
power.  The  Act  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  ^  at  once 
made  arrangements  to  commence  the  works.  He  began  with  the 
•'impossible'* — to  do  that  which  the  most  distinguished  en- 
gineers of  the  day  had  declared  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
undertake  to  do,  namely,  to  make  a  road  across  Chat-Moss.' 

'The  drsining  of  the  Moss  was  commenced  in  June,   1826.      It 
Was  indeed  a  most  formidable  undertaking ;  and  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served that  to  carry  a  railway  along,  under,  or  over  such  a  material, 
could  never  have  been  cootemplated  by  any  ordinary  mind.     Mr. 
Stephenson  proceeded  to  form  the  line  in  the  followmg  manner: — 
Hs  had  deep  drains  cut  about  five  yards  apart,  and  when  the  moss  be- 
tween those  drains  had  become  perfectly  dry,  it  was  used  to  form  the 
embankment  where  necessary ;  and  so  well  did  it  succeed,  that  only 
about  four  times  the  quantity  was  required  that  would  have  been  neces- 
suy  on  hard  ground.     Where  the  road  was  to  be  on  a  level,  drains 
were  cot  on  each  nde  of  the  intended  line,  by  which,  intersected  by 
occasional  cross  drains,  the  upper  part  of  the  muss  became  dry  and 
tolerably  firm ;  and  on  this  hurdles  were  placed,  either  in  double  or 
sii^le  layers,  as  the  case  required,  four  feet  broeid  and  nine  feet  long, 
covered  with  heath.    The  ballast  was  then  placed  on  these  floating 
hurdles  ;  longitudinal  bearings,  as  well  as  cross  sleepers,  were  used  to 
support  the  rails  where  necessary,  and  the  whole  was  thoroughly 
drained.     In  the  cutting  the  work  had  to  be  accomplished  by  drainage 
alone.     The  only  advantage  in  fiivour  of  these  operations  was,  that  the 
surface  of  the  moss  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  surrounding  country, 
which  circumstance  partially  assisted  the  drainage.    In  proceeding 
with  these  operations,  however,  difficulties  from  time  to  time  presented 
thonselves,   which  were   overcome  with    singular  sagacity  by  the 
engineer.    Thus,  when  the  longitudinal  drains  were  first  cut  along 
either  side  of  the  intended  railway,  the  oozy  fluid  of  the  bog  poured  in, 
threatening  in  many  places  to  fill  it  up  entirely,  and  bring  it  back  to 
the  original  level.    Mr.  Stephenson  then  hit  upon  the  following  expe- 
dient.    He  sent  up  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  bought  up  all  the 
old  tallow  casks  that  could  be  found ;  and,  diggings  out  the  trench 
anew,  he  had  the  casks  inserted  along  the  bottom,  their  ends  thrust  into 
each  other,  thus  keying  up  the  continuity  of  the  drain.    The  pressure 
of  the  bog,  however,  on  bodi  sides  of  the  casks,  as  well  as  from  beneath, 
soon  forced  them  out  of  position,  and  the  line  of  casks  lay  unequally 
along  the  surfiu^e.    They  were  then  weighted  with  clay  for  the  purpose 
of  keepmg  them  down.    This  expedient  proved  successful,  and  the 
dndimge  proceeded.    Then  the  moss  between  the  two  lines  of  drains 
was  spread  over  with  hurdles,  sand,  and  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing the  road.     But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  this  weight  was  squeezing 
down  the  moss  and  making  it  rise  up  on  either  side  of  the  line,  so  that 
the  railway  lay  as  it  were  in  a  valley,  and  formed  one  huge  drain  run- 
niog  across  the  bog.    To  correct  this  defect,  the  moss  was  weighted 
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with  hurdles  and  earth  to  the  extent  of  about  thirty  feet  outside  of  die 
Hue  on  either  nde,  by  which  means  the  adjacent  bog  was  forced  dowa, 
and  the  line  of  railway  in  the  centre  was  again  raised  to  it^  proper 
position.  By  these  expedients,  the  necessity  fi>r  devising  which  wa£ 
constantly  occurring,  and  as  constantly  met  with  remarlo&ble  sucoest, 
the  work  went  forward,  and  the  rails  were  laid  down« 

'  The  formation  of  the  heavy  embankment,  above  referred  to,  on  the 
edge  of  the  moss,  presented  considerable  difficulties.  The  weight  oT 
the  earth  pressed  it  down  through  the  fluid,  and  thousands  of  cubic 
yards  were  engulfed  before  the  road  made  any  approach  to  the  required 
level.  For  weeks  the  stuff  was  poured  in,  and  little  or  no  program 
seemed  to  have  been  made.  Tlie  directors  of  the  railway  beoiiiie 
alarmed,  and  they  feared  that  the  evil  prognoBtloations  of  the  eminent 
civil  engineers  were  now  about  to  be  realised.  Mr.  Stepbensoo  was 
adced  for  his  opinioD,  and  his  inTaxiable  answer  was — ''  We  mobs' 
FxssEVB&E."  And  so  he  went  on ;  but  still  the  insatiable  bog  gaped 
for  more  material,  which  was  emptied  in  truok*load  after  tnick»load 
without  any  apparent  effect.  Then  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  wav 
sununoned,  and  it  was  held  upon  the  spot,  to  determine  whether  the 
Yfovk  should  be  proceeded  with  or  ahamdSned  I  Mr.  Stephenson  himadf 
afterwards  described  the  transaction  at  a  puWe  dinner  given  at  Bir- 
.  mingham,  on  the  2drd  of  December,  1837,  on  the  occasion  of  a  piece 
of  plate  being  presented  to  his  son,  the  engineer  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway.  He  rdated  the  ane^ote,  he  said,  for  the  pa- 
pose  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him  the  neoeMity 
of  perseverance. 

*  '^  After  workiag  for  weeks  and  weeks,"  nid  he,  **  in  fllling  in 
materials  to  fbrra  the  road,  there  did  not  yet  appear  to  be  the  leaat  sign 
of  our  being  able  to  raise  the  solid  emlmnkmeot  one  single  inch ;  in 
short,  we  went  on  filling  in  without  the  lightest  appar^it  efieet.  £vco 
my  assistants  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  the 
scheme.  The  directors,  too,  spoke  of  it  as  a  hopdess  task,  and  at  length 
they  became  seriously  alarmed,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  board  meetii^ 
was  held  on  Chat-Moss  to  decide  whether  I  should  proceed  any  further. 
They  had  previously  taken  the  opinion  of  other  engineers,  who  reported 
un&vourably.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  but  to  go  on«  An 
immense  outlay  had  been  incurred,  and  great  loss  would  have  betn 
occasioned  had  the  scheme  been  tbra  abandoned  and  the  line  taken  by 
another  route.  So  the  directors  were  compelled  to  allow  me  to  go  on 
.with  my  pkns,  in  the  ultimate  saooess  of  which  I  myself  never  fcnr  oae 
moment  doubted.  D^ermined,  therefore,  to  persevere  as  before,  I 
ordered  the  works  to  be  carried  on  vigorously ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one  connected  with  the  undertaking,  in  six  months  from  the  day 
on  which  the  board  had  held  its  special  meeting  on  the  Moss,  a  locomo- 
tive engine  and  carriage  passed  over  the  very  spot  with  a  party  of  the 
directors'  friends  on  their  way  to  dine  at  Manchester." 

'  The  idea  which  bore  him  up  in  the  face  of  so  many  advert 
opinions,  in  assuming  that  a  safe  road  could  be  formed  across  the 
floating  bog,  was  this : — ^That  a  ship  floated  in  water,  and  that  the  moss 
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certainly  more  eapable  of  supporting  such  a  weight  than  water 
"was ;  and  he  knew  that  if  he  oould  once  get  the  material  to  float  he 
.would  succeed.  That  his  idea  was  correct  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Chat  Moss  now  forms  the  very  best  part  of  the  line  of  railroad  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Nor  was  the  cost  of  construction  of 
this  part  of  the  line  excessive.  The  formation  of  the  road  across  Chat 
Moss  amounted  to  about  28,000/.,  Mr.  Cilesi's  estimate  having  been 
270,000/. ! ' 

This  great  and  most  original  work  has,  we  believe,  up  to  this 
date^  only  one  ccmnterpart.  A  great  part  of  the  line  from  Nov- 
wich  to  Yarmouth,  of  which  railway  Mr.  Stephenson  was  chair- 
man,  passes  over  a  morass  formerly,  no  doubt,  occupied  by  the 
sea,  and  which  in  many  places  is  so  soft  that  no  animal  can  walk 
over  it  without  sinking.  The  railway  has  been  constructed 
across  these  lowlands  by  fir  poles  laid  transversely  and  covered 
with  fascines,  upon  which  the  permanent  way  is  laid  with  light 
materials.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  though  the  passengers  may 
not  know  it,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  floating  road. 

The  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  remained 
long  undecided  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  worked. 
They  were  inundated  with  projects,  of  which  Mr.  Smiles  gives 
an  amusing  description;  but  no  one,  except  George  Stephen- 
son, ever  pressed  upon  them  the  locomotive  engine.  With  un- 
wearied earnestness  he  continued  to  represent  his  favourite  ma- 
chine as  superior  to  every  other  power,  till  at  length  the  directocs 
determined  to  send  two  professional  engineers  of  high  standing 
— Mr.  Walker  of  Limebouse  and  Mr.  Rastrick  of  Stourbridge — 
to  visit  Dazlington,  and  repent  upon  the  working  of  that  machine. 

^  Although  admitting  with  apparent  candour  that  improvements  were 
to  be  anticipated  in  the  locomotive  engine,  the  reporting  engineers 
clearly  had  no  faith  in  its  power,  nor  belief  in  its  eventual  success ;  and 
the  united  conclusion  of  the  two  was  that,  ''  considering  the  question 
in  every  point  of  view — taking  the  two  lines  of  road  as  now  forming, 
and  having  reference  to  economy,  despatch,  safety,  and  convenience — 
oar  opinion  is  that,  if  it  be  resolved  to  make  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
.  chaster  Bailway  complete  at  once,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  traffic,  oar 
a  quantity  approaching  to  it,  11^  stationary  reciprocating  eyetem  is  the 
best.**  And  in  order  to  carry  the  system  reconunended  by  them  into 
effect,  they  proposed  to  divide  the  railroad  between  Liverpool  an4 
Manchester  into  nineteen  stages  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  each, 
with  twenty-one  engines  fixed  at  the  different  points  to  work  the  trains 
forward.  Here  was  the  result  of  all  George  Stephenson's  labours'! 
The  two  best  practical  engineers  of  the  day  concurred  in  reporting 
against  the  employment  of  his  locomotive !  Not  a  single  professional 
man  of  eminence  could  be  found  to  coincide  with  him  in  his  prefer- 
•enee  for  locomotive  over  fixed  engine  power.    Still  he  did  not  despair. 

Cnno  ^'^^ 
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With  the  profesdon  affainst  him,  and  public  opinion  against  him — hr 
the  most  frightful  stones  were  abroad  respecting  the  dangers,  the  un* 
sightliness,  and  the  nuisance  which  the  locomotive  would  eresLte — Mr« 
Stephenson  held  to  his  purpose.  He  pledged  himself  that,  if  time  wen 
given  him,  he  would  construct  an  engine  that  should  satisfy  their 
requirements,  and  prove  itself  capable  of  working  heavy  loads  along 
the  railway  with  speed,  regularity,  and  safety.' 

The  directors,  influenced  by  Mr.  Harrison,  one  of  their  own 
number,  determined  to  offer  a  prize  of  500/.  for  a  locomotive 
engine  that  would  work  under  certain  prescribed  conditions,  and 
this  part  of  the  history  is  so  familiar  to  the  public  that  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  is  well  known  that  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  at  Kainhill  four  engines  came  upon 
the  ^ound,  and  Mr.  Stephenson's  ^  Rocket '  carried  off  the  prize. 

With  the  success  of  the  *  Rocket'  the  railway  system  may 
be  said  to  have  been  established.  On  the  1st  January,  1830, 
the  winning  engine,  with  a  carriage  full  of  directors,  passed 
over  the  whole  of  Chat  Moss  and  the  greater  part  of  the  road 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester — a  double  triumph  to  George 
Stephenson — the  triumph  both  of  his  road  and  of  his  locomotive. 
On  the  15th  September,  1830,  the  line  was  opened ;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  the  commercial 
results  were  decisive :  400  passengers  a-day  were  calculated  on, 
but  1200  were  carried  on  the  average  at  the  very  commencement, 
and  the  number  soon  rose  to  half  a  million  yearly.  The  land 
near  the  line  increased  greatly  in  value,  and  even  Chat  Moss 
itself  became  studded  with  valuable  farms. 

After  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was  made,  the  crop 
of  railways  soon  became  plentiful  as  blackberries.  Among  the 
first  with  which  the  name  of  George  Stephenson  was  associated 
were  the  lines  from  Canterbury  to  Whitstable,  and  from  Leicester 
to  Swannington.  The  great  work  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham, now  called  the  London  and  North-Westem,  was  constmct^ 
by  his  distinguished  son,  although  in  his  remarkable  address,  ike 
title  of  which  we  give  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  he  tells  ns,  with 
appropriate  modesty,  that  ^  all  he  knows  and  all  he  has  accom- 
plished is  primarily  due  to  the  parent  whose  memory  he  cherishes 
and  reveres.'  Having,  in  conjunction  with  this  worthy  inheritor 
of  his  great  name,  successfully  inaugurated  our  most  important 
railway  systems,  George  Stephenson  retired  from  the  anxieties 
of  public  life.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  more  ambitions  pre- 
tensions, he  would  probably  have  remained  longer  in  the  field ; 
but,  having  lived  to  see  his  projects  carried  into  effect  to  ao 
extent  far  beyond  any  anticipations  he  could  possibly  have 
formed  at  the  outset,  be  wisely  resolved  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
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domestic  repose  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  withdrew  him- 
self to  the  enjoyment  of  rural  pursuits.  There  were,  however, 
few  great  works  on  which  he  was  not  consulted ;  and  he  may  be 
regarded  as,  emphatically,  the  Engineeb,  to  whose  intelligence 
and  perseverance  we  owe  the  introduction  of  railways  into  Eng« 
land,  and  who  set  the  first  example  in  this  country  of  works 
which  others  have  successfully  carried  into  execution  throughout 
the  world. 

From  his  earliest  period  George  Stephenson,  inheriting  the 
feelings  of  his  father,  had  cherished  an  ardent  love  for  natural 
history.  The  latter  days  of  his  life  were  spent  on  an  estate  in 
Derbyshire,  adjacent  to  the  Midland  Railway,  where,  engaged 
in  horticulture  and  in  farmin^^,  he  lived  amongst  his  rabbits,  dogs, 
and  birds.  He  died  of  an  intermittent  fever,  contracted  amid  the 
noxious  atmosphere  of  one  of  his  forcing-houses,  on  the  12th 
Aognst,  1848,  at  the  not  very  advanced  age  of  sixty-seven,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  highest  character  for  simplicity,  kindness  of 
hokit,  and  absolute  freedom  from  all  sordidness  of  disposition. 
His  virtues  are  very  beautifully  illustrated,  and  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated in  his  Life  by  Mr.  Smiles.  They  would  do  honour  to  any 
man  in  any  age,  and  we  reluctantly  pass  from  their  consideration 
to  review  the  principles  that  influenced  Mr.  Stephenson  in  his 
works,  their  practical  operation,  and  the  reception  they  met  with 
from  Parliament  and  the  public. 

At  no  period  and  in  no  civilised  country  has  mankind  exhibited 
any  lack  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  Men  have  always  been  able 
to  improve.  In  very  early  ages,  we  find  the  most  complex 
systems  of  clockwork  rendered  still  more  complex.  In  the  cotton 
manufacture,  no  sooner  was  the  power-loom  shown  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  work,  than  the  most  elaborate  and  wonderful  contri- 
Tances  were  adapted  to  it  It  is  the  same  with  every  discovery, 
down  to  the  most  recent, — the  use  of  the  electric  spark  for  pur- 
poses of  communication.  Since  that  field  for  ingenuity  was 
opened,  scarcely  a  day  has  passed  without  the  promulgation  of 
some  new  and  beautiful  contrivance. 

But  the  rare  thing  is  to  find  the  mind  that  ^ves  the  impulse 
to  a  first  revolution  in  science  or  in  arts^  and  it  was  to  this  class 
of  men  of  genius — ^few  and  far  between — that  Geoi^e  Stephenson 
bel(Higed.  Great  as  was  his  ingenuity,  there  were  many  equal 
to  him  in  mechanics,  and  many  more  superior  to  him  in  scientific 
education  and  acquired  knowledge.  Yet  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrived  by  an  intuitive  apprehension,  which  was  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  his  mind,  were  much  more  perfect  than  those 
of  the  moat  prominent  men  of  his  own  day.  It  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  only  thirty  years  ago  the  government,  the  land- 
owners, 
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owners,  the  c&nal  proprietors,  the  trustees  of  turnpikes,  the 
mathematicians,  the  mechanicians,  eren  the  engineers  themselves, 
looked  upon  the  railway  system  as  an  impudent  imposition,  to  be 
put  down  at  all  cost,  and  under  whatever  circnmstanoes.  Widi 
a  confidence  which  could  only  be  the  consequ^ice  of  a  prophetic 
understanding  as  sure  as  the  conclusions  of  other  men's  esxperience, 
Mr.  Stephenson  went  on  notwithstanding  perfecting  kis  plans, 
secure  of  their  ultimate  triumph. 

The  first  principle  from  which  he  aj^;ued  was  the  grand  fact 
which  he  had  effectually  realized  to  his  own  mind,  that  steam 
power  is  the  cheapest  power.  Our  roads  had  arrived  at  great 
perfection,  and  mail-coaches  were  running  on  them  at  devcD 
miles  an  hour;  canals  were  intersecting  the  country  in  everj 
direction,  and  heavy  goods  were  being  drawn  upon  them  with 
facility ;  yet  George  Stephenson  insisted  on  his  theory  of  loco- 
motion by  steam  as  the  most  economical  and  effectual  motive 
power.  Though  it  was  his  fate  through  life  to  have  almost 
everything  he  invented  claimed  by  somebody  else,  diere  is  one 
discovery  which  pasied  unchallenged,  and  it  was  the  foundation 
of  all  his  future  success.  He  discovered  the  enormous  di^>arity 
in  favour  of  steam.  That  disparity  is,  in  reality,  more  extra- 
ordinary than  is  generally  known.  Taking  coal  as  a  unit,  the 
relative  approximate  cost  of  employing  the  four  powers  at  our 
disposal  stands  as  follows : — 

Coal  power 1 

Horse  power 10 

Electric  power 70 

Manual  power 90 

Or,  as  it  has  been  put  by  a  very  eminent  authority,  for  every 
shilling  expended,  there  may  be  raised  by 

Manual  Power      .  .     600,000  lbs.  one  foot  high. 

Electro>magnetism.  .     900,000  lbs.         ditto. 

Horse  Power    .     .  3,600,000  lbs.         ditto. 

Steam  Power    .     .  56,000,000  lbs.         ditto. 

Nature  has  put  a  limit  to  the  speed  of  horses.  Where  cost 
is  in  question,  two  miles  an  hour  is  the  maximum  pace  at 
which  a  horse  can  draw  a  load.  Where  speed  is  to  be  obtained 
regardless  of  cost^  ten  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  that  can  be 
realized.  A  curious  fact  will  illustrate  this.  When  Messrs. 
Pickford  conducted  the  canal  traffic  of  the  country  without 
competition,  their  rate  of  speed  was  two  mUes  per  hour.  At 
that  rate  they  lost  a  horse  a  month.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
when  railways  bega^  to  compete  with  canals,  they  rsised  their 
speed  to  three  miles  an  hoar ;  but  at  that  rate  they  lost  a  hone 
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per  daj !     The  increate  of  speed  being  one-^Balf,  the  destniction' 
of  life  from  casualties  was  thirtylbld. 

But  as  regards  stemm,  nature  has  opposed  no  such  limit 
Tbe  rate  of  speed  that  can  be  maintained  bj  means  of  that 
pavper,  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  road  and  the  mechanical 
appliaaoes  of  the  engine.  Three  surfaces  presented  themselves 
to  Mr.  Stephenson — the  Coaeh  Boad,  the  Canal,  and  the 
Saihoay.  Mr.  Stephenson's  first  conclusion  being  that  coal 
power  was  the  most  ecoiM>mical,  his  second  conclusion  was,  that  a 
lerel  railway  was  a  better  medium  for  its  application  than  a  road 
or  a  canaL  As  on  this  point  he  stood  with  unequalled  tenacity 
against  tbe  opinion  of  the  scientific  world  of  hisdaj,  and  as  even 
now  his  principles  are  £ar  from  being  completely  comprehended,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  consider  the  reasoning  from  which  be  drew 
his  conclusions,  and  to  show,  by  the  light  of  subsequent  inresti- 
gatioo,  how  simple  they  are,  and  how  correct. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  Coach  Roads. — ^The  power,  whether 
on  a  road  or  on  a  railway,  must  be  equal  to  the  maximum 
rcastance.  This  resistance^  in  the  case  of  a  railway,  is  composed 
of  the  rolling  resistance,  which,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we 
iBsj  take  at  10  lbs.  a  ton,  though  it  is  rarely  so  much,  and  also  of 
the  gravity  due  to  the  steepest  ruling  gradient  On  a  level  railway 
the  amoont  of  rolling  resistance  is  fixed,  being  uninfluenced  by 
heat,  or  by  cold,  by  rain,  or  by  drought.  But  on  a  turnpike 
road  the  resistance  is  not  only  the  resistance  of  the  road  in  its 
most  perfect  state,  but  is  a  resistance  augmented  according  to 
the  condition  of  that  road,  whether  rendered  foul  by  rain,  or 
loosened  by  frost,  or  made  heavy  by  being  covered  with  new 
inatarial.  The  resistance  offered  on  the  most  perfect  turnpike  road 
that  could  be  devised  is  a  resistance  of  from  1  in40tolin50; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  40  or  50  lbs.  per  ton.  The  advantage, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  the  railway  is  five  to  one,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  the  road.  But  taking  coach  roads  in 
their  worst  circumstances  the  resistance  is  often  300  lbs.  a  ton, 
or  one-eighth  the  weight  of  the  passing  load;  and  under  all 
circumstances  and  seasons,  when  the  road  is  dislocated  by  new 
metalling,  or  want  of  repair,  or  the  action  of  rain  or  of  frost,  the 
average  rate  of  resistance  on  our  roads  is  probably  not  le^  than 
100  lbs.  a  ton.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
country  is  studded  with  hills,  presenting  gradients  of  from  1  in 
30  to  1  in  20.  Such  acclivities  add  a  resistance  of  75  lbs.  a 
tea,  making  an  ag^egate  of  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  load. 
Now,  the  physical  effort  of  a  hone  may,  for  a  few  minutes,  be 
dooUed,  trebled,  or  quadrupled;  and  it  is  by  this  increase  of 
physical  efibrt  ^at  a  coach  is  carried  across  a  hill.     But  when 
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the  motlye  power  is  mechanical,  this  momentaiy  exertion  of 
the  muscular  impulsive  power  cannot  be  obtained.  The  area  of 
the  cylinder  once  given,  the  tractive  power  of  the  engine  is 
fixed.  The  Mittle  more  whipcord/  which  will  push  a  horse 
over  a  hill,  will  not  push  the  locomotive  engine  over  a  gradient  of 
1  in  30,  and  a  rolling  resistance  of  1  in  40  or  50.  True  it  is  that 
the  locomotive  does  vary  its  power  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  this  is  not  applicable  to  overcoming  acclivities  with  mAximnm 
loads ;  and  the  ^  snort '  which  the  visitor  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
hears  in  going  up  the  inclined  plane  and  heavy  gradients  at 
New  Cross  and  Sydenham,  is  not  an  index  of  the  increased  power 
of  the  engine,  though  it  is  an  index  of  increased  pressure^  which 
is  quite  another  thing.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  the 
best  road  for  a  locomotive  is  the  road  which  offers  the  least  re- 
sistance, and  that  road  is  not  a  turnpike. 

There  are  three  different  descriptions  of  resistance  to  be  over^ 
come  in  moving  a  train. 

1st.  The  rolling  resistance,  which  is  constant 

2nd.  The  resistance  from  gravity,  which  varies  with  the 
gradient. 

3rd.  The  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  which  varies  as  some 
power  of  the  velocity. 

At  high  velocities  the  latter  of  these  resistances  is  much  the 
greatest  in  amount,  generally  exceeding  the  other  two  together. 
Hence  we  perceive  an  obvious  reason  why  the  present  powerful 
locomotive  engine,  when  carrying  passenger  trains  below  the 
maximum  load,  can  surmount  gradients  which  far  exceeded  the 
powers  of  the  early  locomotive  engines ;  for,  by  slackening  die 
speed  on  a  steep  gradient,  that  portion  of  the  power  of  the  engine 
which  is  expended,  on  a  level,  at  high  speeds  in  overconiing  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not  needed  for  that  purpose,  and 
is  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  gravity.  The  case, 
however,  is  very  different  with  heavy  goods  trains,  when  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  load  the  engine  to  its  full 
power,  on  what  is  termed  the  ruling  gradient,  and  to  adopt 
moderate  speed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  flexibility  of  the 
engine  is  much  lessened.  It  no  longer  has  the  vaiying  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere  to  play  with,  and  has  therefore  lost  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  converting  one  resistance  into  another,  as  with  passei^^er 
trains  at  high  velocities. 

The  contrast  between  a  railway  and  a  turnpike-road  is,  indeed, 
very  striking,  when  we  consider  the  resistances  which  have  to 
be  overcome  on  each.  On  the  railway  the  least  resistance  is  the 
simple  rolling  resistance  upon  the  rail,  which  is  all  but  unifomi 
in  all  weathers.     But,  on  the  common  road,  the  rolling  resistance 
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is,  even  under  ordinary  citcomstances,  the  greatest  which  has  to 
be  overcome,  at  the  same  time  that  the  deterioration  of  the  sur^ 
face  by  atmospheric  changes  renders  it  the  most  fluctuating. 
This  will  demonstrate  how  vain  must  all  effort  be  to  apply  the 
steam-engine  to  a  common  road,  and  will  explain  the  abortive 
results  which  have  invariably  attended  every  attempt  to  do  so. 

Again,  as  regards  the  engine.  The  power  of  the  locomotive 
engine  must  bear  some  proportion  to  its  weight ;  in  other  words,^ 
a  very  light  engine  will  be  less  powerful  than  a  heavy  one. 
Upon  an  iron  rail  an  engine  of  twenty-five  tons  weight  may  be 
employed  that  will  have  a  tractive  power  of  from  4000  to  5000 
pounds.  But  on  a  new  turnpike-road,  with  a  gradient  of  1  in 
30,  the  resistance  encountered  would  prevent  such  an  oigine 
drawing  a  gross  load  of  more  than  eleven  tons.  Thus  the  engine 
would  be  rendered  immovable  by  its  own  weight :  indeed,  Mr. 
Stephenson  used  to  say  to  those  who  were  striving  to  apply 
locomotives  to  common  roads,  ^  There  is  an  engine  in  my  factory 
of  ten  times  the  power  of  yours,  yet  it  will  not  move  itself  on 
the  factory  floor.'  These  persons  were  forced  to  admit  that  they 
could  not  employ  an  engine  weighing  more  than  2  or  3  tons,  but 
they  still  failed  to  perceive  that  so  light  an  engine  would  require 
a  tractive  force  of  1000  or  1100  lbs.  upon  a  road,  whilst  on  a 
railway  an  engine  of  that  tractive  force  might  weigh  from  9  to 
10  tons.  They  further  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  parts 
of  an  engine  which  was  to  run  over  the  uneven  surface  of  a 
tompike-road  must  be  much  stronger  than  that  of  an  engine  of 
like  power  to  run  over  the  smooth  surface  of  a  railway,  and  that 
as  strength  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  accession  of  weight,  the 
engine  required  to  work  upon  the  road  must  necessarily  be 
heavier  than  the  engine  required  to  work  upon  the  railway. 

Nothing,  to  our  eyes,  seems  more  extraordinary  than  that 
Telford  did  not  see  all  this.  Telford  was  deservedly  at  the  head 
of  the  engineering  world  thirty-five  years  ago.  He  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  the  constructor  of  the  Holyhead  road;  he 
constructed  the  Worcester  and  Stafford,  and  other  great  trunk 
lines  of  canal ;  he  was  the  engineer  of  the  far  celebrated  Menai 
Suspension  Bridge;  and  the  author  of  another  great  work  in 
North  Wales,  the  Pont-y-Cysylte  Viaduct.  A  man  with  suflB- 
dent  grasp  of  mind  to  fill  the  position  he  occupied  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  scientific  truth  of  the  new 
system.  But  he  was  dismally  prejudiced  against  Railways.  He 
declared  his  turnpike  roads  superior  for  locomotive  purposes  to 
any  other  roads.  He  failed  to  see  the  simple  truth  that  the  more 
p^ect  the  way  upon  which  a  locomotive  was  placed,  the  more 
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perfect  must  be  its  effect,  and  his  last  days  were  embittered  by 
the  failure  to  prove  that  simple  scientific  truth  untrue. 

So  long  as  doubts  of  success  attended  Mr.  Stephenson's  dit* 
coveries,  Telford's  feeling  in  favour  of  his  own  roads  mi^ 
have  been  reasonable.  But  it  is  di£Scnlt  to  understand  how  tof 
one  could  have  held  by  the  old  turnpike,  after  the  ezperiaieiit 
had  been  reali2ed  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  and  perfected 
on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway.  Even  if  the  gnh 
dients  could  have  been  made  reasonably  good,  and  even  if  bj  any 
mechanical  ingenuity  an  engine  could  have  been  made  so  ntroog 
as  to  hold  together  whilst  travelling  at  a  high  speed  on  a  tm»- 
pike,  and  so  light  as  not  to  dislocate  the  sniface  of  the  road,  yet 
the  inference  obviously  was  tfiat  an  engine  so  perfect  must  have 
been  powerful  in  proporti<m  to  the  smoothness  of  the  surface, 
and  the  ease  of  the  gradients  :*-in  other  words,  that  the  same 
engine  would  do  seven  or  eight  times  the  duty  on  an  ijcon  way 
that  it  would  do  upon  a  common  road. 

But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the  Government  of  the 
day  abetted  Telford  in  his  error.  They  absolutely  goanted  no 
less  than  130,0002.  to  put  the  high  road  from  London  to  Bir- 
mingham in  a  condition  so  perfect,  as  to  enable  it  to  compte 
with  any  railway  I  At  the  very  time  the  London  and  Bimusg^ 
ham  Railway  was  in  progress  of  formation,  this  money  tias 
being  expended  in  moderating  gradients,  in  cutting  down  hills, 
laying  down  granite  tramways, ;  of  which  we  believe  specimeas 
may  yet  be  seen  between  Towcester  and  Daventry — monuments 
of  folly  for  the  admiration  of  a  scanty  peasantry.  At  4NBe 
moment  the  Government  Engineers  were  absolutely  easing  the 
gfadients  of  the  very  hill  through  which  the  Railway  Engineers 
were  tunnelling.  Telford  tried  upon  ihis  road  the  experiinent  of 
a  locomotive  engine,  which  broke  whenever  any  undue  resistance 
was  offered  to  its  progress,  and  after  stopping  at  almost  ev^ 
blacksmith's  shop  for  reparation,  and  being  beaten  by  every 
coach  upon  the  road,  to  the  infinite  delist  of  the  coachmen  aid 
the  guards,  reached  Birmingham  (then  an  eleven  hours'  joamey) 
on  the  thiid  day  after  its  departure  firom  the  Metropolis. 

George  Stephenson  had  genius  enough  to  see,  first,  that  steam 
power,  being  the  best  power,  must  be  most  efficient  if  applied 
upon  the  best  road ;  second,  that  the  best  road  was  the  haidest 
load,  because  the  hardest  road  offered  the  least  sesistance ;  and, 
third,  that  the  hardest  road  would  be  preferable  in  proportion  as 
it  presented  the  least  irregularity  of  surfeM^e.  These  poEopositioDSf 
now  so  well  established  and  so  universally  acknowledged^  he 
battled  against  the  worid. 

IL  Bat 
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II.  Bat  tb«re  are  many>  erea  in  the  present  daj,  who  ask, 
why  is  not  steam-powor  applied  to  our  Canals^  And  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  they  often  get  very  unsatisfactorily  answered. 
In  reality,  however,  there  are  good  reasons  against  it.  In  the 
first  place,  our  canals  are  nearly  all  made  upon  one  gauge, 
and  that  gauge  is  a  narrow  one.  The  locks  are  almost  in- 
variably o£  one  length  and  width.  The  water  is  generally 
so  shallow  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  greater  draught  than 
three  feet ;  and  this  requires  the  use  of  boats  which  can  carry 
no  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  tons.  To  boaXs  of  this 
sort  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  iqpply  engines  with 
advantage, — they  would  encroach  too  largely  on  the  space  for 
cargo.  The  only  expedient  would  be  to  use  one  boat  as  a  tug 
for  the  rest  But  here  other  hinderances  interpose.  The  neces- 
sities of  trade,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  boats  together,  and  still 
more  the  delays  in  getting  them  one  by  one  through  the  locks, 
present  practical  obstacles,  which  under  present  circumstances 
may  be  said  to  be  insuperable.  Had  the  existing  canals  been 
made  double  their  present  width  and  depth,  screw-boats  might 
have  been  constructed  to  carry  100  or  150  tons,  with  no  more 
expenditure  of  power  than  is  now  required  for  small  craft ;  the 
locks  eveatk  then  would  have  been  a  great  impediment  to  the 
adoption  of  steam-power,  and,  in  the  existing  canals,  the  retarda- 
ticm  from  their  shallowness  has  rendered  every  experiment  for 
the  purpose  imsuccessful. 

But  there  is  another  series  of  reasons  why  steam-power  can  be 
less  profitably  applied  on  canals  than  upon  railways.  At  two 
and-a-half  or  three  miles  an  hour,  the  resistance  on  a  canal  is  the 
same  as  on  a  level  railway.  At  that  speed,  or  at  any  less  speed, 
therefore,  horse-power  can  be  more  economically  applied  on  a 
canal  than  on  a  railway,  because,  whilst  a  canal  boat,  weighing 
five  tons,  will  take  twenty  tons  of  cargo,  the  waggons  required 
on  a  railway  to  carry  that  amount  of  tonnage  would  weigh  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  canal  boat ;  so  that  out  of  a  gross  load 
of  twenty-five  tons  there  would  be  a  net  load  of  twenty  tons  of 
cargo  on  a  canal  to  a  net  load  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  tons  upon  a 
railway.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  resistance  upon  a 
railway  up  to  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour  is  nearly  constant,  the 
resistance  on  a  canal  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  transit.  Thus,  whilst  at  three  miles  an  hour  the  resistance 
upon  canal  and  railway  is  nearly  equal,  at  twelve  miles  an  hour 
the  canal  resistance  exceeds  that  of  a  railway  nearly  sixteen 
times.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  applying  steam-power  to 
c^anals  where  speed  is  the  object,  to  say  nothing  of  other  incon- 
veniences. 

2  L  2  Cc^c^a  Such 
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Such  being  the  principles  which  led  Mr.  Stephenson  to  prefer 
the  railway  to  either  coach  roads  or  canals,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider what  were  the  principles  which  led  him  to  prefer  the 
Locomotive  to  any  other  form  of  Tractive  power. 

Mr.  Stephenson  derived  his  first  views  of  the  locomotive  from 
the  stationary  engine.  He  laid  down  in  the  North  of  England 
several  inclined  planes  for  coal  traffic  worked  by  stationary 
power,  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  originator  of  those  works 
which  were  perfected  at  the  Euston  Square  Station  and  on  the 
Blackwall  line  of  railway,  where,  nnder  peculiar  circumstances, 
stationary  engines  were  used  until  the  exigencies  of  the 
trafiSc  rendered  them  no  longer  available*  But  from  the  first 
he  saw  the  impossibility  of  punctually  or  economically  con- 
ducting a  large  traffic  over  a  long  line  of  railway  by  any  system 
of  rope  traction.  Although  very  eminent  engineers  strongly  re- 
commended the  application  of  stationary  engines  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  line,  George  Stephenson,  single-handed, 
resolutely  opposed  all  attempts  at  the  introduction  of  that 
system.  The  principle  upon  which  his  opponents  based  their 
calculations  was,  that  the  locomotive  engine,  acting  as  a  dead 
load  upon  a  train,  and  being  incapable  of  applying,  at  high 
speeds,  the  amount  of  power  which  could  be  obtained  from  the 
stationary  engine,  the  latter  must  be  more  economical  in  its 
working.  But  against  this  there  had  to  be  set,  first,  the  power 
expended  in  the  friction  of  the  rope ;  and,  second,  the  startling 
fact  that  the  rope  could  only  be  worked  through  stages  of  three 
miles  at  the  most,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  engines  placed  at 
short  intervals  along  the  line  must  at  all  times  be  kept  ready  for 
use. 

The  special  advantage  of  the  locomotive  is  that  it  adapts 
itself  entirely  to  the  necessities  of  the  traffic — ^that  no  more 
engine-power  is  expended  than  the  traffic  needs.  But  the  sta- 
tionary engine  must  always  be  in  readiness  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  hour  to  hour;  and  as  no  engine,  stationary  or  other- 
wise, can  at  all  times  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  efficiency,  there 
must  be  double  gear  for  remedying  every  defect.  But  more 
than  this,  if,  as  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  case,  a  single 
stationary  engine,  at  Euston  or  Blackwall,  could  not  work  the 
traffic  of  from  one  to  three  miles  so  economically  as  a  loco- 
motive, how  much  more  expensive  would  it  have  been  to  work 
a  traffic  of  50,  100,  or  150  miles,  requiring  10,  20,  30,  or  50 
stationary  engines  I  A  train  that  can  be  drawn  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester  by  one  locomotive,  would  have  required  at  least 
10  stationary  engine-houses  each  with  duplicate  engines.  That 
train  may  be  an  express,  making  no  stoppage  until  it  reaches 
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its  journey's  end.  But  under  the  stationary  system  it  must  have 
made  at  least  ten  stoppages,  because  at  every  engine-house  it 
must  have  been  transferred  from  one  rope  to  another.  Such 
complexity,  and  delay,  would  have  precluded  the  possibility  of 
working  a  large  traffic  efficiently  over  any  considerable  length  of 
line.  Hence  the  stationary  engine  system  is  inapplicable  to 
a  continuous  system  of  railway  traction.  It  may  be  usefully 
applied  to  take  traffic  up  a  heavy  inclined  plane,  such  as  the 
steep  acclivity  at  Liege,  where  the  system  is  now  perhaps  in 
more  perfect  use  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  but  in  no  other 
way  can  it  compete  for  a  moment  with  the  locomotive,  which  far 
surpasses  it  in  all  the  elements  essential  to  the  working  of  a  rail- 
way, and,  as  regards  power,  speed,  and  economy,  has  admitted  of 
improvements  and  adaptations  of  which  its  rival  could  never  have 
been  susceptible. 

The  principles  and  arguments  which  apply  to  stationary  en- 
gines apply  equally  and  in  mnny  respects  with  increased  force 
to  the  atmospheric  system.  When  the  atmospheric  system  was 
proposed  to  be  brought  into  practical  working  in  1843-4,  it  was 
xeceived  with  great  favour  by  the  public,  and  the  engineers  as 
a  body  were  prepared  to  welcome  it  with  enthusiasm.  It  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Stephenson  with  proposals  of  the  most  tempt- 
ing character,  but  from  the  very  first  he  gave  a  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheme.  As  Mr.  Smiles  very  justly  says,  the  atmos- 
pheric principle  is  simply  the  substitution  of  a  vacuum  for  a 
rope  :  the  principle  of  working  both  vacuum  and  rope  being 
the  same,  L  e.  the  principle  of  stationary  power.  Between  the 
lines  of  rails  was  laid  a  pipe,  in  which  was  inserted  a  large 
piston,  attached  by  a  shaft  to  the  framework  of  a  carriage.  The 
propelling  power  was  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
through  the  pipe  and  against  the  piston  upon  the  one  side,  a 
vacuum  being  created  by  a  stationary  engine  working  on  the 
other.  The  pipe  adopted  being  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  sup- 
posing a  perfect  vacuum  to  be  created,  the  pressure  upon  the 
piston  in  the  pipe  was  equal  to  a  weight  oi  about  2700  lbs. ; 
but,  as  there  was  always  something  due  to  loss  by  reason  of 
imperfections,  the  effective  tractive  force  could  not  be  taken  at 
a  maximum  of  more  than  2300  lbs. 

Now  it  w^as  insisted  that  this  system  would  in  practice  make 
railways  independent  of  curves  and  gradients,  and  by  enabling  a 
multiplicity  of  trains  to  pass  over  a  line,  would  afford  increased 
accommodation,  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  expense. 
It  was  also  urged  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  permanent 
way  would  be  reduced,  and  that  greater  speed,  comfort,  and 
security,  would  be  obtained.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  every  one 
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of  these  respects  the  atmospheric  sjstem  proved  an  entire  failure. 
It  proved  expensive  in  construction,  costly  in  working,  and 
uncertain  in  its  effects.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  this  system 
was  adopted,  as  it  was  said,  to  surmount  hills,  and  to  conduct  a 
train  regardless  of  all  curves,  it  was  found  that  the  very  con- 
struction of  the  road  itself  was  more  expensive  than  a  railroad 
levelled  and  straightened  on  the  ordinary  system.  This  resulted 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  employment  of  a  large  pipe  upon 
the  road  rendered  crossings  on  the  level  impossible,  and  that  it 
consequently  became  requisite  to  build  a  bridge  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  communication  between  fields  and  roads  (m 
either  side  the  line.  Thus  the  Croydon  and  Epsom  line,  which 
was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  as  an  atmospheric  line,  cost  no  less 
than  260,000/.,  or  more  than  30,000/.  a  mile,  and  proved  at  last 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  in  the  kingdom — especially  when  it  came 
to  be  worked  by  locomotive  engines,  which  were  used  the  moment 
it  was  opened,  the  experiments  made  on  the  London  and  Croydon 
railway,  at  a  cost  exceeding  200,000/.,  having  by  that  time  proved 
«n  utter  failure.  As  to  the  expense  of  working,  the  difference 
between  the  rope  and  atmospheric  pressure,  reduced  itself  prac^ 
tically  to  this — whether  air  could  be  exhausted  from  a  pipe  with 
less  effort  than  a  rope  qould  be  drawn  over  rollers.  Now, 
although  every  gas  engineer  in  the  country  knows  that  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  force  gas  through  pipes  evidences  a  very  large 
amount  of  resistance,  yet  those  who  supported  the  atmospheric 
system  in  and  out  of  Parliament  persisted  in  asserting  that 
there  could  be  no  resistance  whatever.  They  induced  an  astro- 
nomer from  Armagh  to  maintain  the  scientific  theory  which 
practice  had  so  entirely  disproved  ;  but  no  sooner  was  a  fair  trial 
made  than  it  was  proved  that  the  atmospheric  resistance  to  be 
overcome  in  a  pipe  was  far  greater  than  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come by  the  weight  of  a  rope,  and  that,  consequently,  the  power 
to  be  applied  to  work  the  atmospheric  system  was  more  expen- 
sive than  the  power  required  upon  an  equal  length  of  railway  to 
work  a  system  of  rope  traction. 

But  these  were  far  from  being  all  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  atmospheric  principle.  As  it  was  necessary  on  the 
passage  of  each  train  to  exhaust  the  air  in  front  of  the  piston  and 
re-admit  it  behind,  it  is  obvious  that  only  one  train  could  pass 
along  one  length  of  pipe  at  one  time.  The  stationary  engine 
also  had  to  be  kept  in  operation,  not  merely  to  exhaust  the  air, 
but  during  the  whole  period  of  the  passage  of  the  train ;  for, 
unless  the  rarefied  air  remaining  in  the  tube  was  removed  as  fast 
as  the  train  advanced,  it  became  condensed,  until  at  length  the 
tractive  power  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing.   This  being  so,  if  a 
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tram  was  from  anj  cause  detained,  the  eDgmewtu  obKged  to  be  kept 
at  its  fall  power  throag^oat  the  interval,  though  the  expenditorft 
of  that  power  was  useless  for  the  purpose  of  the  train.  In  realitj, 
therefore,  the  atmospheric  system,  eren  in  those  respects  in  which 
it  was  considered  likely  to  be  practically  cheapest  and  most  per* 
feet,  was  subjected  to  expenses  and  losses  which  were  not  inci- 
dental to  rope,  much  less  to  locomotive,  traction. 

When  it  is  considered  that  on  the  Blackwall  Railway,  under 
die  stationary  system,  engine-power  equivalent  to  the  power  of 
400  horses  was  required  to  draw  the  train  on  a  level,  by  means  of 
the  rope,  and  when  it  is  further  considered  that  the  resistance  oil 
the  atmospheric  system  was  found  to  be  greater  than  the  resist- 
ance due  to  the  rope,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  establishments  which  the  atmospheric  system  would  have 
required  between,  for  instance,  London  and  Edinburgh.  On  that 
fonte  there  may  now  be  some  70  passenger  stations.  In  addition 
to  these  there  must  have  been,  under  the  atmospheric  system,  at 
least  150  engine  stations.  At  each  engine  station  there  must  hare 
been  duplicate  engines  of  400-horse  power  with  all  their  con- 
comitants— that  is  to  say,  800  engines  with  an  aggregate  power  of 
120,000  horses.  There  must  have  been  enginemen  for  both 
day  and  night  service,  and  breaksmen  and  pointsmen  to  arrange 
tiie  trains,  every  one  of  which  wouM  have  had  to  stop  at  each 
station  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  section  of  pipe.  And  as  it 
Would  have  been  by  no  means  practicable  that  every  engme 
bouse  should  have  been  at  every  passenger  station,  the  delays 
and  inconveniences  to  which  the  trains  may  have  been  exposed 
at  intervals  of  at  least  every  three  miles  would  have  been 
intolerable.  So  inconvenient,  indeed,  were  these  stoppages  found 
eren  on  the  comparatively  short  lengths  of  railway  on  which  the 
atmospheric  plan  was  tried,  that  mechanical  ingenuity  was  put 
to  the  test  to  endeavour  to  obviate  the  difficulty ;  and  a  slide 
was  invented  by  which  a  train  was  endeavoured  to  be  passed  from 
<me  pipe  to  another.  This  slide  in  its  turn  was  found  to  be  sub^ 
jected  to  many  accidents ;  and  ultimately  the  slide  and  the  pipe 
were  abandoned  together. 

Increased  facility  of  commumcation  under  this  system  waa 
another  of  its  assumed  advantages  which  experience  disproved. 
The  amount  of  pressure  in  the  atmospheiic  tube  was  found  to  be 
liable  to  great  fluctuation,  arising  from  a  variety  of  causes — such 
as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  accidental  damage  of  the  valve, 
the  extent  of  the  trains  themselves,  and  the  resistance  occasioned 
by  high  winds.  The  advocates  of  the  principle  affirmed  that  the 
effect  of  gradients  would  be  entirely  overcome,  and  that  it  mattered 
not  whether  a  train  was  ascendii^  an  inclined  plane  or  not,  so 
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long  as  the  same  amount  of  pressure  was  applied  to  the  pistoa 
Specious  as  this  appears  at  first  sight,  it  is  easily  demonstrable 
that  the  idea  was  fallacious.  On  every  inclined  plane  there  must 
be  a  resistance  from  gravity.  On  such  inclined  planes  as  are 
ordinarily  met  with — say  an  inclination  of  1  in  100 — that  resist* 
ance  amounts  to  about  22  lbs.  per  ton.  Now,  it  had  been 
observed,  in  the  very  early  days  of  railroads,  that  the  effect  of  a 
high  wind  was  not  only  to  retard  a  train,  but  to  double  the 
quantity  of  steam  required  to  propel  it.  The  precise  amount  of 
the  resistance  at  different  rates  of  speed  has  not  been  abso- 
lutely determined;  but  we  know  that  a  train  which  moves  at 
the  rate  of  50  or  60  miles  an  hour  is  always  passing  through 
a  storm  of  its  own  creation.  On  a  moderate  assumption  we 
may  affirm  that  the  resistance  at  such  a  rate  of  speed  would 
amount  to  treble  the  ordinary  resistance  of  a  train  upon  a  level, 
which  we  have  already  stated  to  amount  to  10  lbs.  per  ton. 
The  increased  resistance,  therefore,  of  a  train  going  50  or  60 
miles  an  hour,  would  be  at  least  30  lbs.  a  ton.  Adding  this  to 
the  resistance  from  gravity  on  an  inclined  plane  of  1  in  10(^ 
which  we  have  already  taken  at  22  lbs.  a  ton,  we  have  a  total 
resistance  for  a  train  going  50  or  60  miles  an  hour  up  an  inclined 
plane  of  an  ordinary  character  of  about  50  lbs.  per  ton. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  any  mechanical  contrivance  for  the  satis- 
factory conduct  of  railway  traffic  must  be  adequate  to  over* 
come  the  highest  amount  of  resistance  which  that  traffic  is  likely 
to  meet  with  on  its  journey ;  in  other  words,  a  train  most  be 
adapted  for  the  worst  gradients.  In  the  case  we  have  assumed, 
supposing  all  the  valves  and  machinery  of  the  atmospheric 
system  to  be  perfect,  the  maximum  gross  load  that  could  be 
drawn  up  such  an  incline  at  such  a  rate  of  speed  would  be 
about  40  tons  I  Hence  the  theory  of  attaining  high  speed  upcm 
an  atmospheric  railway  was  unsound;  for  the  traffic  of  the 
country  could  not  be  conducted  by  trains  carrying  a  maximum 
gross  load  of  only  40  tons.  Take,  for  example,  the  Epsom 
traffic  on  the  Derby  day,  and  we  find  the  Croydon  Railway 
absolutely  could  not  have  carried  its  passengers  on  that  very 
atmospheric  principle  which  it  was  constructed  to  bring  into 
operation  I 

Thus  the  atmospheric  system  failed  to  afford  any  single  advan- 
tage it  was  designed  to  secure.  It  was  much  more  costly  than  an 
ordinary  railway  in  construction — it  was  more  expensive  to  work 
— and  its  trains  were  neither  so  certain  nor  so  expeditious.  And 
yet  this  was  the  system  hailed  with  so  much  satisfaction  by  ev^ 
class  of  society,  from  the  Premier  downwards — which  received 
the  sanction  of  almost  every  eminent  engineer,  except  GtoTfp 

Stephenson 
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Stephenson  and  hit  associates  and  pupils — and  on  which  half  a 
million  of  money  was  wasted. 

We  have  ol^rved  that  there  was  a  third  principle  to  which 
Greorge  Stephenson  was  consistent — the  principle  that  the  best 
road  for  the  locomotive  was  that  which  presented  the  least 
irregularity  of  surface.  During  the  whole  of  his  career  he 
adhered  to  and  preferred  Level  or  Valley  Lines  to  any  other 
description  of  railway  system,  contending  that  ordinarily  what- 
ever was  lost  by  a  circuit  was  gained  by  a  preferable  gradient 
As  regards  passenger  traffic,  Mr.  Stephenson^s  views  on  this 
head  have  to  some  extent  been  modified  in  consequence  of  the 
enormously  increased  power  of  the  locomotive,*  which  is  now 
four  or  five  times  greater  than  that  originally  used  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Railway,  whilst  upon  the  average  the 
passenger  trains  have  very  little  increased  in  weight.  But, 
sabject  to  this  allowance,  experience  has  entirely  justified  the 
view  of  Mr.  Stephenson.  Valley  lines  have  proved,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  successful  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  public ; 
and  although  many  of  them  have  lost  the  traffic  they  were  ori- 
ginally devised  to  carry,  yet  the  resources  of  the  more  populous 
coontry  through  which  they  pass  have  enabled  them  to  preserve 
a  position  which  probably  no  other  routes  could  have  maintained 
so  well.  A  strong  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  Midland 
Railway,  which  was  one  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  favourite  lines,  and 
which  he  laid  out  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  following  the 
yalleys.     Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  tells  us  in  his  Address  r — 

*  At  one  period  the  Midland  Railway  had  the  monopoly  of  the  whole 

*  The  mtrodaetion  of  Express  Trains  has,  however,  created  a  new  element, 
irhich  has  again  restored  the  importance  of  level  lines  both  as  to  speed  and 
jafetjr.  The  late  melancholy  acciclent  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  gives  addi- 
tional prominence  to  this  view.  Experience  has  shown  that  speeds  of  even 
60  miles  per  hoar  are  not  necessarily  very  dan^roos ;  bat  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  tendency  to  Jomp  ofif  the  rails  increases  m  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than 
that  of  the  actual  velocities,  whilst  the  conseqaences  are  even  more  aggravated. 
This  will  readily  be  perceived,  when  it  is  stated  that  a  train  proceeding  at  this 
Tste,  possesses  the  same  velocity  as  if  it  had  fallen  fh>m  a  tower  120  feet  in 
height.  Express  tndns  are  firequently  timed  to  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour. 
If  this  speed  were  uniformly  maintained,  the  danger  of  running  off  the  rails  is 
scarcely  appreciable ;  but  if  there  be  any  considerable  extent  of  severe  gradients, 
the  diminished  velocity  on  the  ascending  gradient  most  be  compesisated,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  average  rate  for  the  whole  length  of  line,  by  an  increased  speed 
on  the  more  favourable  planes.  Thus  on  the  road  from  Manchester  to  London, 
Ti&  Sheffield,  the  speed  between  Manchester  and  Sheffield  is  necessarily  so  lessened, 
owing  to  the  long  and  continuous  ascent  both  ways,  that,  in  order  to  perform  the 
journey  in  five  hours*  the  speed  of  the  remainder  of  the  distance  requires  to  be 
increased  nearly  3  miles  per  hour  more  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  there 
had  been  uniformly  fiivourable  gradients  throoffhout.  If,  therefore,  the  late 
aeeidcnt  be  attributed  to  excessive  speed,  it  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  the  existence 
of  the  heavy  inclines. 

traffic 
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traffic  to  the  north;  that  lino  being  *Hhe  route*'  to  the  north  <^ 
England  and  to  Scotland.  When  the  Caledonian  was  opeaed,  done 
years  ago,  the  North  Western  Bailway,  working  in  conjunction  with  it, 
was  able  to  abstract  the  bulk  of  the  Scotch  traffic  from  the  Midland 
line.  Nevertheless  the  Midland  traffic  continued  to  increase.  At  a 
later  period  the  Great  Northern  was  opened,  affording  almost  a  direct 
route  to  Nottingham,  to  Leeds,  to  York,  and  to  Edinburgh.  The 
Scotch  traffic  of  the  Midland  was  thereby  annihilated,  and  its  trade  to 
the  large  towns  named  almost  entirely  abstracted ;  yet,  with  all  this,  the 
Midland  receipts  continued  to  increase  largely,  chiefly  in  consequenee 
of  its  local  growth  and  the  development  of  its  mineral  tsaffic' 

A  rery  remarkmble  illustratuia  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
^ Direct^  and  of  the  ^Valley*  routes  of  Railway,  is  fuiBiskcd 
by  the  case  of  the  London  and  Brighton  line,  the  fierce,  protracted, 
and  costly  contests  respecting  which  occupied  so  large  a  share  of 
the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  public  in  1836  and  1837. 
The  great  competition  lay  between  Rennie's,  or  the  Direct  * 
line,  and  Stephenson's,  or  'the  fFestem*  line.  Stephenson's 
line  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  large  ma^ri^, 
Rennie's,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  the  preference  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  the  Government  could  not  decide  between 
the  two  conflicting  authorities,  it  was  determined  to  refer  the 
matter  .to  a  Royal  Engineen  The  Royal  Engineer  reported  that 
^  the  line  proposed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  considered  in  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view,  was  preferable;'  but  that  Rennie's  termini 
*  afforded  the  greatest  accommodation  ;'  and  that  *  it  afforded  iy 
its  brandies  greater  facilities  of  approach  to  the  other  towns  on 
the  coast  within  reasonable  distance.'  On  these  grounds  he 
reconmiended  ^  the  Direct '  line  ^  as  the  best  line  between  London 
imd  Brighton.' 

The  Stephenson  line  took  an  entirely  different  route  to 
Brighton  from  that  which  the  traveller  at  present  follows  by 
way  of  Redhill.  The  line  was  to  run  out  c^  the  Southampton 
Railway  at  Wimbledon ;  passing  by  Ewell  and  Epsom,  it  entered 
the  Valley  of  the  Mole  by  Leatherbead  and  Dorking,  and  thence 
getting  to  the  Valley  of  the  Adur,  it  ran  by  Homham,  Henfidd, 
Steyning,  and  Shoreham,  to  a  part  of  Brighton  in  the  rear  of 
the  well-known  Bedford  Hotel.  This  line,  as  the  Royal  En- 
gineer reported,  would  not  only  have  *  avoided  all  the  heavy 
cuttings  consequent  on  forcing  a  passage  through  the  chalk 
ridges,  known  as  the  North  and  South  Downs,'  but  would  have 
accommodated  a  much  more  populous  line  of  country  than  that 
through  which  the  Brighton  Line  now  passes.  It  would  also 
have  thrown  open  to  the  public  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

n        T  ^"^ 
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The  Stephenson  line  was  to  be  54  miles  in  length.  It  was 
estimated  to  cost  a  million,  and  it  is  averred  by  engineers  that 
it  could  certainly  have  been  completed  for  1,500,000/.,  including 
rolling-stock  and  engines.  The  present  line  to  Brighton  is 
50  miles  long.  It  was  estimated  to  cost  900,000/.,  but  it  was 
obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  district,  that  it  nerer 
could  be  executed  for  the  money.  The  works  upon  it  were, 
indeed,  unequalled  in  their  magnitude.  No  such  cuttings  or 
tunnels  had  previously  been  proposed,  and,  so  heavy  were  its 
gradients,  that  although  in  absolute  length  it  was  four  miles 
shorter  than  Stephenson^s  line,  yet  in  equivalent  distance  it  was 
nearly  a  mile  longer.  Croydon  being  accommodated  by  a  line 
of  itsjown,  the  Brighton  direct  line  passed  through  a  district 
without  a  town  upon  it ;  for  Reigate,  with  its  then  population  of 
3000,  was  two  miles  off,  and  Cuckfield  still  more  distant. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  direct  line  ultimately  proved  to 
be  3,000,000/.,  instead  of  900,000/.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
Western  line  would  have  accommodated  Ewcll  and  Epsom  ;  it  was 
found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  *  Direct  * 
Kne,  to  make  a  railway  from  Croydon  to  Ewell  and  Epsom. 
The  Western  line  would  have  accommodated  Dorking ;  it  has 
since  been  found  necessary  to  make  a  railway  across  the  country 
from  Redhill  to  Dorking.  The  Western  line  would  have  accom- 
modated Horsham ;  the  Brighton  Direct  Company  were  obliged 
to  make  a  branch  to  Horsham.  The  Western  line  would  have 
gone  to  Shoreham;  the  Brighton  Company  were  obliged  to 
extend  themselves  along  the  coast  to  Shoreham.  The  Western 
Kne  would  have  accommodated  Steyning;  last  session  the 
Brighton  Company  projected  a  branch  railway  from  Shoreham 
to  Steyning.  Thus  every  single  town  to  which  Stephenson's 
fine  would  have  afforded  direct  accommodation  has  been  obliged 
to  be  supplied]  by  branches,  at  a  greatly  increased  cost,  either  bj 
the  Brighton  line  or  by  some  other  Company,  the  result  being 
in  either  case  an  abstraction  from  the  profits  of  the  Brighton 
shareholders.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  act  was  obtained  to  make  a  line  of  railway  from  near 
Wimbledon  to  Epsom  and  Leatherhead.  It  is  very  well  known 
fliat  at  this  moment  the  promoters  of  that  line  are  projecting  its 
extension  from  Leatherhead  to  Brighton,  by  the  comparatively 
easy  route  through  Dorking,  Horsham,  and  Shoreham,  so  that 
Stephenson's  Valley  Line  to  Brighton  may  yet,  in  effect,  be 
executed,  and  the  Brighton  line  be  driven  to  divide  its  own 
direct  traffic  with  a  competing  western  line  of  railway. 

The  branches  which  have  been  made  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  country  through  which  Stephenson's  line  would  have 
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{>assed,  have  already  probably  equalled  Stephenson's  line  in 
engtb,  and  may  have  equalled  it  in  cost  It  is  lamentable  to 
reflect  upon  such  a  waste  of  capital,  especially  when  all  the 
consequences  arc  taken  into  consideration.  For  the  error  com- 
mitted by  the  Legblature  in  adopting  ^  the  direct  line '  to 
Brighton  had  most  injurious  effects  upon  another  district.  It 
was  of  course  necessary  to  form  a  line  of  communication  between 
London  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  If  it  was  desirable  that 
the  Brighton  line  should  be  ^  direct/  it  would  seem  to  be  ten 
times  more  desirable  that  the  line  of  communication  with  the 
Continent  should  be  so  also.  But  Parliament,  having  adopted 
a  direct  line  to  Brighton  in  one  session,  saw  fit  in  the  next  to 
adopt  an  indirect  line  to  Dover.  Beyond  all  question,  the 
proper  line  to  Dover  is  by  North  Kent,  i,  e.  from  London 
Bridge,  by  Greenwich,  Gravesend,  Strood,  Rochester,  Faver- 
sham,  and  Canterbury.  But  a  line  having  been  adopted  to  the 
Sussex  coast,  which  got  through  the  North  Downs  (or  Merstham 
Hills)  by  means  of  an  enormous  tunnel,  Parliament  thought  the 
best  line  to  the  Kentish  coast  would  be  a  valley  line,  which 
reached  that  coast  without  a  tunnel.  Instead  of  a  direct  line 
from  London  to  Dover  through  North  Kent,  they  therefore 
adopted  a  very  indirect  line  from  Redhill  to  Folkestone  through 
Tonbridge  I  Having  saved  4  miles  upon  the  route  to  Brighton, 
they  appeared  to  think  that  they  might  fairly  add  12  mUes  to 
the  distance  between  Tonbridge,  Tonbridge  Wells,  and  Hastings ; 
that  they  might  place  Maidstone  at  a  distance  of  nearly  60  miles 
from  London  by  railway  instead  of  35  by  turnpike  road ;  that 
they  might  add  35  miles  to  the  journey  to  Canterbury;  place 
Margate,  to  which  the  Thames  afforded  a  direct  passage,  at  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  South  Eastern  system  and  upon  a 
branch  ;  increase  the  distance  to  Dover  18  miles,  and  so  arrange 
the  route  that  the  works  necessary  to  reach  that  place  from 
Folkestone  should  be  of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  cha- 
racter,  involving  the  construction  of  an  immense  viadact,  of 
tunnellings  and  cuttings  through  the  highest  cliff's  upon  the 
coast,  and  of  works  along  the  sea-shore  which  are  necessarily 
liable  to  destruction  in  any  extraordinary  storm.  Such  wore 
some  of  the  effects  upon  the  country  of  adopting  the  direct  xoute 
to  Brighton. 

The  consequences  to  the  South  Eastern  shareholders  are  at 
present  only  partially  developed ;  but  some  of  those  consequences 
have  been  not  dissimilar  from  the  Brighton  case.  They  have 
been  obliged  to  make  a  considerable  branch  to  Sandwich  and 
Deal — a  branch,  we  should  think,  that  could  never  pay.  Having 
a  main  line  to  Hastings,  by  way  of  Tonbridge  Wells  and  Battle^ 
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tliey  hare  been  obliged  to  make  a  branch  to  the  same  place  from 
Afthford,  at  if  for  the  rery  pnrpose  of  competing  with  their  main 
line.  Having  communication  from  their  main  line  by  a  branch 
to  Maidstone,  they  have  been  recently  obliged  to  rain  that  branch 
by  making  another  and  shorter  branch  to  compete  with  it  from 
Maidstone  to  the  North  Kent  line  at  Strood  I  IBeyond  all  this,  as 
their  main  line  did  not  accommodate  the  most  populous  district 
of  Kent,  they  have  been  obliged  to  make  another  main  line  in 
North  Kent,  which  other  shareholders  are  now  carrying  on  direct 
to  Dover  by  what  is  called  the  East  Kent  line :  whilst  a  Mid-Kent 
line  with  a  west-end  terminus  is  now  in  course  of  construction ! 

Thus  the  great  Brighton  blander  has  caused  Kent  and  Sussex 
to  be  accommodated  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  and  many  of 
the  most  populous  and  important  towns  in  those  counties  to  be 
placed  on  branch  lines  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  Metro- 
polis. The  expenditure  of  capital  in  these  two  counties,  beyond 
what  would  have  been  necessary  to  accommodate  the  district 
more  satisfactorily  and  effectually  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  from  six  to  seven  millions !  When  shareholders  complain 
of  the  smallness  of  their  dividends,  they  should  bear  in  mind 
how  mach  capital  their  earnings  have  to  cover  beyond  what  was 
needed  for  the  legitimate  object  for  which  they  associated. 

If  the  Valley  Line  to  Brighton  had  been  adopted,  there  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  a  great  joint  Central  London  Terminus  for 
the  Brighton  and  South- Western  Lines,  either  at  Waterloo  Bridge, 
or  at  the  Obelisk,  near  the  Surrey  Theatre.  Brighton,  by  reason 
of  the  preferable  gradients  on  the  Valley  Line,  would  have  been 
as  near  London,  in  point  of  time,  as  at  this  moment.  In  the  tqwn 
of  Brighton  we  venture  to  think  that  a  station  on  the  level,  near 
to  the  sea  and  the  long  course  of  the  Esplanade,  would  have  been 
as  convenient  for  passengers,  and  more  convenient  for  heavy 
goods,  than  the  present  station,  on  a  high  elevation,  at  the 
extreme  north  of  the  town,  and  with  a  very  inconvenient,  crowded, 
and  difficult  approach.  Worthing,  by  the  Valley  Line,  would 
have  been  brought  almost  as  near  to  London  as  Brighton,  instead 
of  being  twelve  miles  beyond  it.  No  doubt  the  present  South- 
Coast  Line  would  have  been  made,  but  there  would  have  been  a 
most  important  advantage  gained  to  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight-  By  the  present  route  Portsmouth  is  placed  ninety-five 
miles  from  London  (the  distance  by  the  South-Westem  and 
South-Coast  Lines  being  nearly  the  same).  But  had  Stephenson's 
line  been  adopted,  a  short  line  from  Horsham  down  the  valley  of 
the  Aran  to  the  South-Coast  Line  at  Arundel,  would  have  given 
Portsmouth  a  direct  line  to  London,  and  would  have  brought  it 
within  eighty  miles  of  the  Metropolis  on  a  line  of  its  own.     In 
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the  same  event  the  South-Eastem  Line,  which  in  reality  accom^ 
Bkodates  nothing,  would  have  been  avoided.  The  unprofitable 
line  from  Redhill  to  Ashford,  that  passes  no  town  save  Ton- 
bridge  on  its  route,  would  never  have  been  made.  The  enor- 
mousij  expensive  works  at  Folkestone,  and  from  Folkestone  to 
Dover,  would  all  have  been  saved,  and  the  shareholders  would 
not  have  had  to  hear  the  burden  oif  that  flagitious  branch  from 
Ashford  to  Rje  and  Winchelsea,  which  passes  through  nearlj 
twenty  miles  of  marsh,  to  connect  towns  with  populations  of 
scarcely  10,000  in  the  aggregate.  But  whilst  all  this  would  btfe 
been  saved,  the  district  itself  would  have  been  £Bur  better  acooia- 
modated.  Dover,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Canterbury,  would 
have  been  brought  direct  to  London  by  a  N<Nrth  Kent  Line.  A 
road  out  of  that  line  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Darent,  and 
through  Igtham  and  the  Plaxtol  Valley,  would  have  accommo- 
dated Tonbridge  and  Maidstone,  whilst  Folkestone  could  have 
been  reached  through  Ashford  and  Hythe,  and  along  the  line  of 
the  present  level  sea-shore  road  through  Sandgate.  The  saring 
in  mileage  and  in  works  through  all  this  country  would  probaUj 
have  saved  the  shareholders  in  Kentish  lines  one-half  tfaeir  present 
capital.* 

Having  now  demonstrated  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson was  guided,  we  are  led  to  consider  how  those  principles 
were  received  by  the  public  men  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Premier  during  the  years  in  whidi  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  most  prominently  before  the  public.  The  grett 
minister  understood  and  appreciated  the  great  engineer,  as  maoT 
incidents  in  this  book  show.  But  it  is  curious  to  notice  that 
he  by  no  means  understood  or  appreciated  his  system.  The 
speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  railway  questions  show,  to 
tell  the  truth,  that  he  was  behind  the  time  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Here  is  an  illustration,  dating  at  so  late  a  period  of  his 
life  as  1845  :— 

*  The  Board  of  Trade  itself  began  to  favour  the  views  of  thcfest 
school  of  engineers.  In  the  "  Report  of  the  Lines  projected  in  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  District/'  they  promulgated  some  remar^Ie 

*  It  may  probably  suggest  itself  to  some  reader  that  the  main  line  of  the  London 
and  North-Westera,  from  London  to  Birmincfaam,  is  not  altogether  wh^  ve 
have  been  d^ribing— a  \alley  line-— but  partakes  much  more  of  the  character  of 
a  direct  communication.  In  the  midland  parts  of  England,  the  course  of  ssxk 
rivers  as  exist  being  fbr  the  most  part  east  and  west,  there  is,  in  point  of  hd, 
no  good  valley  comHunioatton  between  Birmingham  and  London.  That  the 
present  line  aj^rozimated  nearer  to  the  valley  princwle  than  any  other  line  thst 
could  have  been  made  with  advantage,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  thronghoat  bs 
whole  length  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Grand  Junction  Gaosif 
which,  no  donbt,  was  coastmeted  throagfa  tiie  eatlcst  and  most  level  country. 
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riews  respeeting  gndientSy  deokuring  thanfelveft  in  fiivottr  of  tbe  '^  uft- 
dnlatiog  system."  Thus  tbey  cited  the  case  of  the  Lickey  iiicliue,  on 
tbe  BirmiDgham  and  Gloucester  Baiiway,  as  '^  a  conclusive  proof  that 
a  giadieot  of  1  in  374  for  a  length  of  two  miles  may  be  worked  by  the 
aid  of  an  engine  constructed  for  the  purpose,  without  serious  inconve- 
nience to  an  extensive  traffic," — that  "  gradients  of  1  in  50  to  1  in  100 
are  perfectly  practicable  to  the  ordinary  locomotive  engine  with 
moderate  loads," — that  lines  of  an  undulating  character,  "  which  have 
gradients  of  1  in  70  or  1  in  80  distributed  over  them  in  short  lengths, 
may  be  posttivdy  better  lines,  i  ^.,  more  eueceptibU  of  cheap  and  exp&- 
dsdom*  workinff^  tkaa  oihen  which  have  nothing  steeper  tlnui  1  in  100 
or  1  in  120 !"  They  coBcluded  by  rep<»ling  in  &YOur  of  the  line 
whieh  exhibited  the  most  gradients  and  the  sharpest  curves,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  it  could  be  constructed  for  less  money. 

<  Sir  Bobert  Peel  took  occasion,  when  speaking  in  &vour  of  the  con- 
tinuanoe  of  the  Bailway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  advert 
to  this  Eeport  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  March  folio  wing, 
as  containing  ''  a  novel  and  highly  important  view  on  the  subject  of 
gradients,  which  he  was  certain  never  could  have  been  taken  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however  intelligent ;"  and  he 
added  that  it  was  the  result  of  former  investigations  undertaken  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  other  railway  projects.  Wb^i  Mr.  Stephenson 
saw  this  report  of  the  Premier's  speech  in  the  newspapers  of  the  fid- 
loving  morniBg,  he  went  forthwith  to  his  son,  and  asked  him  to  write  a 
letter  to  Sir  Bobert  Pe^  on  the  subject  He  saw  clearly  that  if  these 
▼laws  were  adopted  the  utility  and  economy  of  railways  would  be  seri- 
ously curtailed.  ^'  These  members  of  parliament/'  says  be,  ^'  are  now 
as  much  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  the  locomotive  as  they 
were  to  under-estimate  them  but  a  few  years  ago.**  Mr.  Kobert  Ste- 
phenson wrote  a  letter  for  his  father's  signature,  embodying  the  views 
which  he  so  strongly  entertained  as  to  the  importance  of  flat  gradients, 
and  referring  to  the  experiments  conducted  by  him  many  years  before, 
in  proof  of  the  great  loss  of  working  power  which  was  incurred  on  a 
Hoe  of  steep  as  compared  with  easy  gpraulients.  It  was  clear,  from  the 
tone  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  in  a  subsequent  debate,  that  he  had 
carefully  read  and  considered  Mr.  Stephenson's  practical  observations 
on  the  subject,  for  he  then  took  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  ^^  he 
thought  there  was  too  great  a  tendency  to  aidopt  the  shortest  lines, 
without  reference  to  gradients.  Though  in  recent  instances  unfavour- 
able gradients  have  been  overcome  by  the  construction  of  new  engines, 
be  doubted  whether  there  was  not  an  unprofitable  expenditure  of  power 
in  such  cases, — whether  the  mechanical  action  of  locomotive  engines 
-was  not  materially  interfered  with  by  unfkvourable  gradients, — and 
whether  the  exertions  made  to  diminish  the  gradients,  and  to  run  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  level,  would  not  be  amply  repaid.  He  was 
aUuding,  not  to  tiie  shortest  lines  merelj  with  regard  to  distance,  bat 
to  tbe  shortest  lines  in  point  of  timeJ'  On  the  whole,  however,  he  de- 
dared  hinaelf  &vourable  to  direct  linesy  and  cited  the  case  of  the 
Trant  Valley  Bailway  (whinh  placed  Tamworth  on  a  main  line)  as  one 
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that  '^  was  about  to  be  established  by  universal  consent"  Sir  Robert's 
conclusions  were  not  very  decisive  on  the  question,  and  it  was  not  quite 
clear  whether  he  was  in  favour  of  direct  lines  of  un&vourable  gradients, 
or  somewhat  longer  lines  of  flat  gradients.  There  was  doubtless  ^'  much 
to  be  said  on  houi  sides/*  and  the  committees  were  left  to  decide  as  thev 
thought  proper.* 

It  is  probable  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  the  entire  rail- 
way system  to  be  mainly  departmental.  But  this  was  of  itself  a 
grievous  oversight.  For  what  is  in  reality  the  question  that  the 
greatest  statesman  of  our  day  was  content  to  leave  to  the  cmitrol 
and  supervision  of  a  junior  Lord  ?  One  of  the  most  capital  points 
of  the  science  of  government  must  consist  in  securing  for  the 
people  to  be  governed  the  utmost  amoun.t  of  comfort  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost ;  and  the  largest  portion  of  the  cost  of 
almost  every  article  we  consume  is  the  cost  of  transit.  London 
is  partly  built,  and  is  wholly  paved  with  stone,  which  is  chiefly 
brought  from  Aberdeen,  the  Channel  Islands,  Portland,  and 
Purbeck  on  the  coast  of  Dorset  At  these  places  the  material  is 
comparatively  valueless ;  the  principal  element  that  makes  it  so 
costly  in  London  is  the  cost  of  transit  Take  another  illus- 
tration. Above  the  stones  of  London  lie  heaps  of  mud.  Here 
that  mud  is  a  nuisance — a  reeking,  fetid,  pestiferous  mass. 
Spread  over  the  fields  and  plains  of  England  the  mud  would  be 
a  fertiliser  of  inestimable  advantage  to  our  population.  What 
is  it  that  prevents  its  being  so  spread  ?  JEvery  one  will 
answer, — the  cost  of  transit.  All  the  cost  again  of  water, 
from  the  time  it  falls  from  the  heavens  until  it  appears  on  our 
dinner-tables  or  in  our  washhand-stands,  is  cost  of  transit.  It 
costs  us  millions  to  bring  the  river  Lea  and  the  river  Thames 
into  our  houses.  The  people  of  Glasgow  are  now  expending 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  bring  the  water  of  Loch  Katrine  into 
their  city.  Liverpool  has  been  agitated  for  years  past  to  its 
heart's  core  about  what  is  called  the  Rivington  Pike  question — 
all  a  question  of  water  supply,  and  the  cost  of  its  transit  Take 
another  illustration — gold.  Suppose  we  had  found  the  auriferous 
fields  of  Australia  and  California  in  one  of  our  midland  counties 
— say  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  ;  in  those  gold-fields, 
at  this  moment,  we  should  have  at  work  an  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  and  all  the  resources  of  ftdence,  backed  by  machines 
worked  by  steam-power,  for  digging  and  mining,  and  the  product 
of  the  gold-fields  would  be  proportionately  increased.  What 
prevents  the  same  men  and  the  same  machines  from  being  at 
work  in  Australia  and  California?  Simply  the  cost  of  transit. 
Mr.  Smiles  gives  an  anecdote  to  the  point  In  1841  Treve* 
thick  went  to  Peru  as  a  government  engineer  to  work  the  silver- 
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mines^  taking  with  him  nine  pumping-engines,  made  aftet  his 
locomotive  model,  at  a  cost  of  100,000/.  Arrived  at  Lima  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  one  of  these  engines  conld 
be  transported  across  the  country,  and  when  it  got  there,  there 
was  no  coal  to  work  it  with.  Trevethick  encountered  ruin  in 
the  midst  of  riches — all  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  transit 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  our  tea,  our  sugar,  our 
tobacco,  our  wines,  our  brandy,  and  of  every  article  of  foreign 
import,  is  not  the  cost  of  production,  but  the  cost  of  transit  In 
the  last  fifty  years  the  freight  of  tea  from  China  has  been  happily 
reduced  to  one-tenth,  from  50/«  to  5/.  a  ton.  That  difference  alone 
is  b<L  upon  a  pound  of  tea — equal  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
a-year  in  the  pockets  of  the  tea-drinkers  of  Great  Britain.  What 
would  be  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  supposing  we  had  suf« 
ficiently  rapid  (which  implies  cheap)  transit  between  Newgate 
Market  and  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  and  the  plains  of 
Australia,  where  oxen  and  sheep  are  killed  for  their  skins  ?  Or 
how  much  would  the  price  of  boiled  beef  be  reduced,  supposing 
the  herdsmen  in  those  districts  had  ready  access  to  Droitwich 
and  Nantwich,  and  could  obtain  cheap  salt  wherewith  to  pickle 
down  their  meat  ?  But  to  take  an  illustration  that  comes  more 
painfully  home  to  us,  how  many  millions  of  money  and  bow 
many  valuable  lives  would  the  English  people  have  saved  during 
the  late  war,  if  there  had  been  proper  means  of  transit  between 
England  and  the  Crimea,  and  between  Balaclava  and  the  camp  ? 
Alas,  alas  I  the  failure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  those  who  have 
followed  him  in  English  statesmanship,  in  their  want  of  appre* 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  this  transit  question  to  governmental 
science,  was  indeed  illustrated  there  I 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  practical  applications  of  the  import* 
ance  of  the  transport  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  state 
of  the  coal  trade.  We  all  know  that  of  late  years  coals  have 
been  very  much  reduced  in  price,  and  that  we  are  now  obtain* 
ing  in  London  for  19^.  a  ton  an  article  for  which  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  we  rarely,  if  ever,  paid  less  than  30«.  The  inland 
Goal  traffic,  which  has  rapidly  developed,  but  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  was  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  George  Stephen* 
son  always  anticipated  from  the  introduction  of  railways.  One 
of  bis  first  objects  in  the  establishment  of  a  railway  was  to  plant  it, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  in  a  district  containing  minerals.  The 
enormous  growth  of  the  mineral  traffic  of  our  railways  has  fully 
justified  the  application  of  this  rule.  Railways  are  now  carrying 
coals  into  districts  in  which  the  peasantry,  a  few  years  since, 
made  their  fires  with  a  few  scanty  sticks  gathered  from  a  hedge* 
<  Railways,  in  this  respect,*  says  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  ^  are 
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agents  of  benevolence  and  ameliorators  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  race ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  contributioD  to 
the  social  comfort  of  society  equal  to  warmth.  Comfort,  indeed, 
implies  warmth  ;  and  warmth,  chemically  considered,  is  an 
addition  to  the  supply  of  food/ 

The  difference  of  cost  of  transit  in  the  case  of  coal  is  another 
illnstration  of  the  importance  of  Railway  communication,  and 
another  proof  of  the  comparative  inexpensiveness  of  steam. 
Nothing  could  be  supposed  to  be  cheaper  than  the  conveyance 
of  coal  to  London  by  a  sailing  collier.  The  vessel,  a  large 
barge,  is  itself  a  cheap  vehicle  of  conveyance ;  the  motive 
power  of  the  ship  is  the  winds,  which  cost  nothing ;  the  high- 
way on  which  shie  passes  is  the  great  sea,  which  calls  for  neither 
original  outlay  nor  subsequent  expenditure  for  repairs.  It  would 
seem  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  means  of  communication  would 
be  beaten  in  respect  of  cost ;  least  of  all  that  it  could  be  beaten 
by  railways,  evei*y  mile  costing  thousands  of  pounds  for  constmc- 
tion,  every  train  having  to  be  worked  by  a  costly  locomotave 
engine,  the  motive  power  being  steam,  and  those  engaged  in 
woridng  the  train  being  skilled  oncers  paid  at  comparatively  high 
rates  of  wages* 

But  there  is  one  element  in  which  the  railway  beats  the  sailing 
vessel,  which  affords  more  than  compensation  for  ail  the  rest 
That  element  is  regularity.  The  railway  tmins  tzxtj  a  certain 
quantity  of  coals,  aiiUsqnate  to  supply  the  demand,  in  a  certain 
fixed  and  reasonable  time.  Against  this  even  the  chei^pness  of 
conveyance  by  sailing  vessels  cannot  prevail.  The  collier  is 
peculiariy  exposed  to  the  expensive  element  of  uncertainty.  The 
sailing  vessel  is  dependent  on  the  winds.  On  the  east  coast  of 
England  those  winds  are,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  pre- 
vailing winds.  There  is  atone  time  a  long  course  of  south-west, 
at  another  a  long  course  of  north-east  winds.  With  the  south- 
west winds  the  loaded  colliers  cannot  get  up  to  London :  with 
the  north-east  winds  the  light  colliers  cannot  get  from  London 
to  the  North.  The  result  is  that  regularity  of  supply  bj 
sailing  vessels  is  impossible,  and  that,  as  any  aae  msij  see  bj 
consulting  the  Coal  Market  List,  they  all  come  in  at  once.  If 
there  are  150  ships  at  market,  65  or  thereabouts  will  ccHise- 
quently  be  'unsold.  The  result  used  to  be  great  inequality  of 
price.  Sometimes  the  best  coals  were  down  to  2  7 j. ,  then  considared 
very  low,  or  else  they  were  up  to  40*.,  45*.,  or  even  49#.  and 
50*.,  though  the  latter  price  was  rare  and  very  high.  The  coal 
merchant  made  his  profit  at  the  higher  prices  and  lost  at  the 
lower.  Bot  what  the  public  paid,  whoever  received  the  diffior- 
«ice,  was  not  an  extra  price  for  coals,  but  an  extra  price  for 
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freight.  The  regnlaritj  of  Railway  interconrte  prevents  this 
eril.  There  is  no  real  flnctnation  in  the  price  of  coals  broaght 
to  London  by  inland  conveyance;  for  though  a  higher  price 
may  be  paid  by  the  consumer  at  one  time  than  at  another — for 
instance,  in  the  winter  than  in  the  snmmer — this  difference,  small 
in  itself,  is  the  efiect  of  fluctuations  in  the  sea-borne  coal 
market,  to  which  the  inland  dealers  adapt  their  prices.  The 
general  result  is  that  the  consumers  get  coals  from  the  same 
districts  at  one-third  less  than  the  old  prices—- for  all  of  which 
we  have  to  thank  Railway  conveyance. 

The  old  sailing  vessel  is  so  completely  beaten,  that  the  large 
coal  dealers  of  the  Thames,  driven  by  the  force  of  railway  com- 
petition, are  in  process  of  changing  their  whole  means  of  sea  con- 
veyance. They  are  now  rapidly  constructing  large  screw  vessels 
of  1500  tons,  and  even  1800  tons  burden,  which  will  be  in- 
dependent of  the  adverse  influence  of  winds,  and  which  will 
bring  their  cargoes  to  the  London  market  with  comparative  regu- 
larity and  certainty.  The  effect  of  this  will,  no  doubt,  be 
ben^dal  to  the  ccmsumer ;  its  effect  upon  the  Railway  coal 
trade  is  not  easily  to  be  foreseen.  Under  this  system  we  shall 
have  steam  at  sea,  and  steam  on  land,  competing  for  heavy 
mineral  traffic.  Many  elements  will  be  in  favour  of  steam  at 
sea,  especially  with  a  1500  ton  vessel,  which  can  be  worked 
for  fiiel  and  men  nearly  as  cheaply  as  one  of  300.  There  will 
be,  however,  one  dement,  the  element  of  speed,  highly  favour- 
able to  steam  on  bnd.  The  cheapest  speed  at  which  a  Railway 
can  be  worked,  is  an  average  speed  of  abont  12  miles  an  hour. 
Bat  12  miles  an  hour  at  sea  cannot  be  purchased  without  a 
frightful  cost.  The  Holyhead  boats  at  15  miles  an  hour  con- 
snme  as  much  fuel  as  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  3000  tons  on 
a  Railway  at  20  miles  an  hour,  being  about  four  times  the  total 
weight  of  the  steam  vessel,  engines  and  all.  If  the  steam  collier 
is  to  be  rendered  profitable,  h^  speed  must  be  kept  within 
6  or  7  miles  an  hour,  or  half  that  at  which  l^e  Railway  can  be 
ecMHiomically  worked. 

But  although  we  hold  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  have  been  mainly 
responsible  for  the  errors  of  English  statesmanship  respecting 
nilroads,  because  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at  the  head  of  public 
afikirs  in  those  years  when  the  system  received  its  great 
inapolse,  and  wholly  failed  to  direct  or  guide  the  movement,  yet 
we  are  iar  from  saying  that  he  was  alone  responsible  for  the 
errors  which  have  been  made.  Great  and  grievous  mistakes 
have  been  committed  since  his  time.  All  our  thoughts  at  the 
present  moment  are  turned  towards  India,  and  what  has  been 
the  condoGt  of  our  government  with  respect  to  railroads  in  that 
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country  ?  An  awful  calamity  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  finds 
us  almost  entirely  devoid  of  proper  facilities  for  intercommunica* 
tion  and  transport.  Whilst  every  back-wood  in  America  has 
been  penetrated  by  a  railway  system,  the  great  cities  of  India 
remain  in  their  former  isolation  I  How  is  this  anomaly  to  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
transit  question  by  the  ruling  men  of  our  times  ? 

When  this  question  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  of  Conmions  last  Session,  the  Government  and  the 
Parliamentary  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors  stoutly  de- 
fended themselves  from  the  accusation  of  neglecting  Indian 
Railways.  They  admitted  they  were  not  constructed ;  but  they 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  great  credit  because  a  lai^ 
number  of  miles  had  been  projected.  But,  when  the  facts  come 
to  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  our  rulers  are  entitled 
to  claim  very  small  credit  even  for  what  they  have  proposed  to 
do.  The  system  they  have  laid  down  has  been  the  most  cum- 
brous that  it  was  possible  even  for  an  Indian  Government  to 
devise.  Instead  of  employing  competent  engineers,  and  makii^ 
direct  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  as  common 
sense  would  appear  to  have  prescribed,  the  East  Indian  Govern* 
ment  have  set  about  the  construction  of  Indian  Railways  upon 
the  plan  of  creating  in  England  a  number  of  Railway  Companies, 
subsidiary  to  the  East  India  Company,  which  guarantees  its 
deputies  interest  upon  their  capital  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
Why  the  East  India  Company  should  have  chosen  to  pay  this 
interest  through  the  medium  of  a  second  company,  instead  of 
directly  out  of  their  own  coffers,  seems  inexplicable,  especially 
when  we  find  that  the  subsidiary  Railway  Company,  with  its 
Board  of  Directors,  and  all  its  costly  staff  of  machinery,  are  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company ! 
The  effect  of  this  is  a  double  staff  to  perform  a  single  duty ;  and 
the  result  of  that  is  a  double  expenditure  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany :  first,  in  the  pay  of  its  own  officers ;  and  second,  in  the 
shape  of  interest  upon  the  money  required  to  pay  the  officers  of 
the  Railway  Company.  If  this  indeed  was  the  only  bad  conse- 
quence of  the  system,  it  might  be  borne ;  but  the  money  loss  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  other  evil  results.  The  inevitable 
effect  of  having  two  staffs  to  perform  one  duty  is  a  conflict 
of  authority  and  of  opinion.  In  the  case  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  persons  appointed  to  superintend  and  control  die 
execution  of  Indian  railways  have  been  invaluable  officers,  of 
very  old  standing  in  the  country,  and  from  that  very  fact  ntteriy 
devoid  of  a  particle  of  practical  knowledge  as  to  either  the 
construction  of  railways  or   their  working.     The  consequence 
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has  been  difficulties  and  delays  in  the  execution  of  the  works 
devised  in  India  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  railway  enter- 
prise. Obstructions  have  occurred  where  none  ought  to  have 
existed;  and  the  fatal  result  is  that  we  are  left,  in  a  dire 
emergency,  without  those  facilities  which  we  should  have  had  for 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  weightiest  wars  in  which  we  could  be 
involved.  The  loss  of  valuable  life  which  our  troops  will  sustain 
in  their  hot  and  toilsome  marches  will,  we  fear,  afford  a  direful 
illustration  of  the  want  of  foresight  of  our  rulers. 

Far  from  having  exhausted  the  subjects  which  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Life  of  Stephenson,  we  have  only  slightly 
touched  them.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Smiles  which  is  not  suggestive,  and  on  which  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  institute  inquiry  into  the  results  of  past  experi- 
ments as  compared  with  present  practice.  The  whole  ground 
IS  novel,  and  of  the  highest  interest.  Whether,  as  relates  to 
the  construction  of  railways,  we  look  at  the  experiments  at 
Chat  Moss, — the  comparative  resistance  to  traction  on  roads, 
railways,  and  canals, — the  effects  of  gradients,^-or  the  advantages 
of  valley  lines  upon  a  level ;  we  shall  find  food  for  investigations 
which  were  almost  unknown  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  tractive  power.  Whether  we  inquire  as  to  the 
relative  forces  of  man,  horse,  electricity,  or  steam,  we  find  new 
and  unoccupied  ground  for  observation  and  speculation.  Up  to 
this  day,  we  believe^  the  comparative  advantage  of  the  stationary 
and  locomotive  engine  systems  has  been  very  little  understood 
even  by  many  most  concerned  in  the  working  of  either.  As 
to  the  locomotive  itself,  its  capabilities  are  probably  scarcely 
developed.  Since  1830  the  application  of  new  and  ingenious 
contrivances  has  brought  the  machine  to  a  condition  in  which 
its  power  has  at  least  been  doubled.  We  are  told  that,  so  far 
l>ack  as  1832, 

*  The  engines  had  been  constantly  varied  in  their  weight  and  pro- 
jportions,  in  their  magnitude  and  form,  as  the  experience  of  each 
successive  month  has  indicated :  as  defects  became  manifest  they  were 
remedied;  improvements  suggested  were  adopted;  and  each  quarter 
produced  engines  of  such  increased  power  and  efficiency,  that  their 
predecessors  were  abandoned,  not  because  they  were  worn  out,  but 
because  they  had  been  outstripped  in  the  rapid  march  of  improvement.' 

But  to  whichever  branch  of  this  subject  we  turn  our  attention, 
it  is  George  Stephenson  that  fills  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
The  monument  of  his  greatness  may  be  said  to  be  everywhere. 
There  is  not  a  line  or  a  locomotive  which  does  not  b^r  testi- 
mony to  his  genius,  his  sagacity,  and  his  perseverance ;  nor  is 
there  a  traveller  upon  a  railway,  who  saves  time,  money,  fatigue. 
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and  anxiety ;  nor  a  consumer  of  the  commodities  which  are  coin 
vejed  so  cheaply  and  expeditiously  by  this  new  channel  of  com- 
munication ;  nor  a  single  soul  of  the  many  thousands  to  whom 
the  system,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  given  wealth,  competence, 
and  employment,  who  has  not  reason  to  think  of  George 
Stephenson  with  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  and 
with  admiration  for  the  intellectual  triumphs  he  achieved. 


Abt.  VIII. — 1.  Parliamentary  Papers  relative  to  the  Mutinies  in 
the  East  Indies^  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.     1857. 

2.  Modem  India  and  its  Government.     By  George  Campbell^ 
Esq.,  B.C.S.     2nd  edit.     London,  1853. 

3.  The  Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army,     By  one  who  has  served 
under  Sir  Charles  Napier.     London,  lo57. 

4.  The  present  Crisis  in  India.     By  the  author  of  *  Our  North- 
west Frontier.*     London,  1857. 

5.  The  Crisis  of  India  ;  its  Causes  and  proposed  Remedies.     By 
a  Military  Officer  of  Thirty-one  Years' Experience  in  India. 

6.  A  few  Remarks  on  the  Bengal  Army.     By  a  Bombay  Officer. 
Bombay,  1857. 

7.  India;  its  History j    Climate^  and  Productions.     By  J.  H. 
Stocqueler.     1857. 

8.  The  Land  of  the  Veda.     By  the  Rev.  Peter  Perceval.    1854. 

9.  Complete  Narrative  of  the  Mutiny  in  India.     By  Thomas 
Frost,  Esq.     1857. 

10.  Defects,  Civil  and  Military y  of  the  Indian  Government.  By 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  Edited  by  Lieut-General  Sir  William 
Napier.     1853. 

11.  Cursory  View  of  the  Present  Crisis  in  India.     By  General 
Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  K.C.B.,  Royal  Artillery.    London,  1857. 

12.  Journal  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India.     By  Bishop 
Heber.     2  vols.     1844. 

13.  Dacoitee  in  Excelsis^  or  the  Spoliation  of  Oude.    London,  1857. 

14.  Speech  on  a  Motion  of  Inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons^  Jtme 
11,  1857.     By  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird.     Londoi^  1857. 

15.  T/ie  Way  to  lose  India.     By  Malcolm  Lewin,  Esq.     Lon- 
don, 1857. 

16.  The  Rebellion  in  India;  how  to  prevent  anotlwr.     By  John 
Bruce  Norton.     London,  1857. 

17.  The  Commerce^  Resovjces,  and  Proq>ects  of  India.     By  Mac- 
leod  Wylie,  Esq.     London,  1857. 

WITH  the  terrible  details  of  the  Bengal  Mutiny  so  fredi 
before  us,  its  occurrences  rather  news  thim  history,  its 
issue  though  certain  yet  incomplete;   with  the  blood  of  oar 
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countrymen  not  yet  drj,  and  the  cries  of  our  countrywomen 
still  ringing  in  our  ears,  it  is  hard  to  write  calmly  of  an  event 
which  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the  most  appalling  atrocities 
in  the  annals  not  only  of  Britain  but  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  longer  any  fear,  at  least  for  the  present,  that  our  proverbial 
apathy  on  Indian  affairs  will  prevail ;  and  we  may  rely  on  the 
strong  sense  and  the  sound  heart  of  the  British  people  for  taking 
a  far  deeper  interest  in  the  miseries  and  indignities  to  which 
onr  brethren  in  the  East  have  been  subjected,  than  ever  was  given 
to  their  most  glorious  victories,  or  to  the  widest  extension  of 
our  power.  It  may  be  among  the  blessings  which  already  seem  to 
be  arising  from  this  fearful  trial,  that  our  eyes  shall  never  for  the 
future  be  blind  to  the  enormous  responsibilities  and  interests 
which  our  Indian  empire  entails.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  call 
150  millions  of  men  our  fellow-subjects,  India  must  no  longer 
be  viewed  with  the  indifference  with  which  both  government  and 
people  of  England  have  hitherto  regarded  it.  It  cannot  for  the 
future  be  to  us  a  mere  commercial  mart,  a  provision  for  the  cadets 
of  our  middle  classes,  a  resource  for  superannuated  generals  or 
impoverished  nobility,  a  thing  of  the  city,  of  a  clique,  of  a  de- 
partment ;  it  must  become  an  integral  part  of  our  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  the  full  power  of  national  intelligence  and  opinion 
must  be  brought  to  biear  upon  its  it^terests  and  resources. 

Suddenly  as  this  calamity  has  come  upon  us  in  England,  it 
now  turns  out  that  the  disaffection  and  insubordination  of  the 
Bengal  army  has  long  been  suspected  and  connived  at.  From 
lime  to  time  the  great  minds  that  had  been  brought  in  contact 
with  the  system  have  not  hesitated  to  tell  the  truth  and  give  the 
warning ;  but  the  cry  had  been  raised  so  often  that  it  was  at 
last  disregarded,  and  England^  always  so  ignorant  of  Indian 
affairs,  has  only  just  awakened  to  the  fact,  which  is  now  under 
liiable,  that  mutiny,  more  or  less  open,  has  been  for  years  past 
the  normal  condition  of  the  Bengal  sepoy.  With  the  light  of  the 
late  fearful  eruption  to  read  the  past,  it  is  clear  that  no  recent 
act  on  oAr  part  was  the  origin  of  the  mischief.  The  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  our  own  too  great  security  and  forbear- 
ance. Our  post  military  system  in  Bengal  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinued concession,  fatal  enough  often  in  European  states,  but 
regarded  by  an  Oriental  only  as  a  sign  of  weakness ;  and  if  the 
natives  misunderstood  the  cause  of  our  leniency  in  the  first 
instance,  our  own  perseverance  in  the  same  course  made  them 
right  enough  at  last  in  their  interpretation  of  it.  Temporising 
at  first  in  the  very  recklessness  of  security,  we  have  at  length 
been  driven  to  it  by  fear.  The  subtle  sepoy  was  acute  enough 
to  detect  the  difference* 
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The  mutiny  and  massacre  of  Vellore,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  as  far  back  as  1806,  might  have  shown  us  the  nature  of 
the  men  with  whom  we  had  to  deal.  ^  That,'  said  Mr.  Marsh,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  that  period,  '  was,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  expression,  a  religious  mutiny.  It  originated  in  the  belief^ 
artfully  instilled  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Mussulman  princes 
into  the  minds  of  the  sepoys,  that  the  British  Government 
intended  to  convert  them  gradually  to  Christianity.*  Th^  it 
was  an  innovation  in  dress  and  a  direct  aggression  on  their  marics 
of  caste ;  but  then,  too,  it  was  a  subornation  of  the  Hindoo  by 
the  Mussulman ;  and  the  premature  outbreak  at  the  garrison 
of  Vellore  prevented  at  the  time  the  success  of  the  widespread 
plot  for  the  extermination  of  the  Feringhee  in  India.  The 
history  of  India  will  supply  many  other  links  in  the  same 
chain ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to  notice  those  instances  in  more 
recent  times  when  it  had  become  evident  that  the  old  spirit  of 
loyalty  in  the  sepoy  had  passed  away,  and  the  alleged  grievance 
was  only  made  a  cloak  for  the  feeling  that  he  had  become  his 
own  master,  and  could  dictate  his  own  terms.  When  in  1835 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  outrunning  reform  at  home,  abolished 
flogging  in  the  Indian  army,  the  first  sop  was  given,  and  from 
that  time  the  insolent  feeling  of  the  men  was  only  more  increased, 
and  several  regiments  were  obliged  to  be  disbanded  for  insub- 
ordination. In  1844  several  of  the  Bengal  Native  regiments, 
when  ordered  for  service  in  Scinde  after  its  annexation,  refused 
to  march,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  foreign  service.  All  ulti- 
mately gave  way,  except  the  34th  Native  infantry,  which  was 
ignominiou^ly  disbanded  at  Meerut  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  of  the  troops  of  the  station. 

Many  premonitory  symptoms,  which  at  the  time  were  little 
noticed,  and  are  now  almost  forgotten  in  consequence  of  the  more 
stirring  events  which  have  since  occurred,  are  yet  most  important 
to  be  remembered  both  for  present  remedy  and  future  prevention. 
In  July,  1849,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  then  serving  nndar  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  wrote  to  bis  chief  that  the  22nd  Bengal  Native 
infantry  had  refused  to  receive  the  diminished  pay,  which  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Governor- General  on  the  annexation  of  the  Pnn- 
jaub,  as  the  reduction  from  field  to  cantonment  allowance.  Of 
the  perfect  justness  of  the  measure  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and 
it  was  so  regular  a  course,  that  none  but  men  determined  on 
encroachment  would  have  failed  to  acquiesce  in  it.  At  Christmas, 
a  further  stand  was  made  by  the  sepoys  with  reference  to  the 
withholding  of  increased  pay  on  the  rise  of  provisions  ;  but  the 
state  of  the  recently-conquered  Punjaub,  where  the  22nd  now 
were,  was  perilous ;  and  Sir  Charles  suspended  the  order  for  the 
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reduced  allowances,  and  gave  one  inch  more,  which  the  thank- 
less sepoy  sullenly  accepted.  This  was  no  isolated  case.  A 
secret  correspondence  was  detected  between  the  22nd  and  13th 
and  other  disaffected  regiments,  and  Brahminical  influence  was 
known  to  be  at  the  root  of  it.  Forty-two  regiments  were  stated 
by  Sir  Charles  to  be  in  secret  communication  with  the  22nd  on 
the  question  of  the  reduced  pay.  One  Brahmin  uttered  the  threat 
to  his  officer  that  they  could  stop  enlistment  At  Delhi,  always 
the  centre  of  yillany  and  intrigue,  the  population  showed  a 
rebellious  spirit. ^*j  Some  regiments  declined  to  take  their  regular 
furlough.  The  32nd  refused  their  pay;  five  mutineers  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  imprison- 
ment. Sir  Charles  ordered  the  reversal  of  the  too  lenient  sen** 
tence,  and  eventually  the  finding  of  ^  Death '  was  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  On  his  return  from  Peshawur  the  66th 
were  reported  to  him  in  open  mutiny.  They  were  then 
quartered  at  Govindghur,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Pun* 
jaub.  The  commanding  officer  had  punished  a  man  who  had 
attempted  to  seize  the  arms  of  the  re^ment,  and  on  his  appearing 
on  parade  was  received  with  a  shout  of  disapprobation.  Fortu- 
nately the  1st  Native  cavalry  were  encamped  outside  the  walls, 
and  Captain  Macdonald,  hearing  a  disturbance,  rushed  at  the 
head  of  his  troop  with  naked  sword  on  the  mutineers  just  in  time 
to  prevent  their  closing  the  gates  of  the  fort  More  open  mutiny 
there  could  not  be.  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  awarded  the  ringleaders 
the  inadequate  punishment  of  fourteen  years^  imprisonment,  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  determined  to  disband  the  regiment  With  great 
foresight  some  months  before  (October,  1849)  he  had  obtained  the 
Governor- General's  sanction  to  take  a  regiment  of  GoOrkas  into 
pay,  and  had  promised  them  the  Company's  uniform  and  rupees 
on  the  earliest  opportunity.  This  had  now  arrived.  The  Goorkas 
are  a  wild  people  from  the  hills  of  Nepaul,  short,  broad,  and 
muscular,  leading  a  merry,  careless  life,  heedless  of  caste, 
despising  the  sepoy,  and  game  to  the  backbone.  These  were 
the  very  men  for  Napier.  They  were  drawn  up  opposite  the 
66th,  who  were  then  told  to  pile  their  arms  and  give  up  their 
colours.  They  obeyed.  The  Goorkas  were  told  that  the  arms 
and  colours  were  theirs,  and  with  shouts  of  joy  and  enthusiasm 
they  took  them  up  and  entered  the  Company's  service — the  first- 
fruits  of  a  new  order  of  recruits,  of  which  many,  it  may  be 
boped,  will  follow.  No  one  will  now  question  the  genius  which 
prompted  Sir  Charles  to  substitute  the  Goorkas  for  the  mutinous 
'66th ;  or  will  sympathise  with  Lord  Dalhousie  in  his  expression 
of  regret  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility  in  the  matter. 
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The  mutinous  spirit  was  scotched  not  killed.  In  1852  the 
38th  were  required  to  proceed  to  Burmah.  They  objected  to  the 
sear-voyage  and  refused  to  maroh«  The  authorities  acquiesced, 
and  another  point  of  Pnetorian  aggression  was  gainecL  The 
orduiary  lull  succeeded ;  the  evil  day  was  yet  a  great  way  ofi^ 
and  officials  congratulated  one  another  that  things  had  passed 
off  so  quietly.  In  1856  took  place  the  momentous  event  of  the 
annexation  of  Oude,  which  was  the  great  recruiting  ground  of 
our  army.  Thither  also  the  pensioned  veterans  return^  to  settle 
in  their  own  homes,  where  in  the  complete  anarchy  of  the  civil 
power  they  enjoyed  all  the  license  which  a  retired  mercenary 
knows  so  well  how  to  command.  In  March,  1856,  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie,  ill-informed  to  all  appearance  as  to  the  state  of 
the  army,  left  India,  apparently  in  a  more  settled  prosperi^ 
and  more  hopeful  career  of  progress  than  at  any  period  since 
the  first  British  merchant  set  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  the 
peninsula.  Little  did  men  think  what  was  lurking  under  this 
smooth  and  smiling  surface.  Lord  Dalhousie's  successor  was 
known  to  be  a  man  of  the  same  school,  and  was  thought  to  be  w^ 
fitted  for  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  building  on  peaceful 
foundations.  In  the  midst  of  this  fancied  security  came  the 
introduction  of  the  greased  cartridges,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  £nfield  rifle.  They  were  served  at  first 
without  comment  or  observation ;  but  very  soon  a  muraiur  of 
dissatisfaction  was  heard.  It  was  reported  that  a  low  caste  claasie, 
a  Lascar  employed  in  the  cartridge  magazine,  had  one  day  asked 
a  Brahmin  sepoy  to  give  him  some  water  from  his  lotah  (water- 
bottle);  the  sepoy  haughtily  refused,  saying  that  the  dassie 
could  not  be  aware  of  what  caste  he  was.  '  Ah  I '  was  the  imme- 
diate rejoinder,  ^  You  will  lose  your  caste  are  long,  for  yon  will 
have  to  bite  cartridges  covered  with  the  fat  of  pigs  and  cows  * — 
the  cow  being,  as  is  well  known,  sacred  to  the  Hindoos ;  the  swine 
unclean  to  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  alike.  This  was  in  the 
middle  of  January  of  the  present  year.  The  men  were  assored 
that  the  composition  used  was  nothing  but  mutton-fat  and 
wax,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  sepoys,  who,  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly respectful,  begged  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  allowed 
k>  purchase  oil  and  wax  in  bazaar,  and  prepare  the  cartridges 
themselves.  The  Parliamentary  papers  show  that  an  inqniiy 
was  at  once  made,  and  an  order  given  that  the  cartridges  at 
least  for  practice  should  be  issued  without  grease,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  issue  was  reserved  to  the  Government,  it 
being  doubtful  whether,  though  answering  for  practice,  the  mi- 
greased  ammunition  would  be  efficient  for  service.  With  regard 
to  the  alleged  nature  of  the  grease,  a  special  court  of  inquiry  was 
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held  under  Colonel  Wheeler:  several  sepojs  were  themselves 
examined,  the  obnoxious  paper  was  burnt  before  the  court,  the 
objectors  were  asked  if  they  could  detect  the  offensive  smell 
which  thejr  pretended  to  have  found  ;  a  chemical  analysis  was  also 
instituted,  and  they  owned  that  their  suspicions  were  refuted  but  not 
xemoved.  Driven  from  the  grease,  they  now  objected  to  the 
paper ;  it  was  *  different  from  the  old  cartridge  paper ;'  it  was 
*of  two  kinds,'  'of  two  colours.'  Such  quibbling^ as  this 
should  at  onoe  have  convinced  the  military  authorities  that  more 
was  intended  than  met  the  ear.  And  now  other  signs  appeared  ; 
at  the  very  hour  when  the  Court  was  sitting,  informaticm  was  given 
by  a  sepoy  of  the  intention  of  the  men  to  rise  against  their  officers 
and  seize  on  Fort  William,  That  same  night  the  Electric  Tele* 
graph  Station  at  Barrackpore  was  wilfully  burnt  down.  On  the 
llth  of  Felmiary,  General  Hearsey,  commanding  the  Presidency 
division,  writes :  '  We  are  dwelling  on  a  mine  ready  for  explo- 
Mon' — the  very  words  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  used  eight 
years  before — '  we  are  sitting  on  a  mine  that  may  explode  at  any 
moment'  But  Hearsey  had  no  power  to  act  from  the  want  of 
European  troops  to  support  him.  There  was  not  an  English 
soldier  within  the  Calcutta  division.  The  troops  drawn  from 
India  for  the  Crimea  had  not  yet  been  replaced  I  A  plan  was 
next  proposed  and  allowed  of  using  the  cartridges  without 
biting.  But  palliatives  were  now  worse  than  useless.  The 
plague  had  begun. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  open  acts  occurred  in  lower 
Bengal,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  The  sepoys  seem 
to  have  wished  to  feel  the  pulse  nearest  the  heart  of  government. 
Dum-Dum,  Barrackpore,  and  Berhampore,  are  respectively  8, 
16,  and  118  miles  from  Fort  William;  and  here  the  evil  spirit 
first  showed  itself;  but  the  authorities,  though  unsuspicious 
of  its  extent,  were  yet  on  the  alert,  and  no  local  circumstances 
favoured  a  general  rising. 

On  the  24th  of  February  the  34th  Native  infantry  arrived  at 
Berhampore,  and  were  feasted  by  the  19th  Native  infantry,  who 
bearing  from  the  new  comers  the  bazaar  reports  of  the  cartridges^ 
lefosed  to  use  even  those  of  the  old  stores — one  step  more  gained. 
The  Bombay  sepoys  keep  their  arms  with  them  in  their  huts,  as 
in  our  Queen's  service.  Those  of  Bengal  and  Madras  deposit 
them  in  circular  brick  buildings  called  Bells,  which  are  kept 
locked  in  front  of  the  lines.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  the 
sepoys  of  the  19th  Native  infantry  rushed  to  these  bells,  br<^e 
them  open,  seized  their  arms,  and  waited  drawn  up  in  front  of 
their   lines.      Colonel  Mitchell  with  a  detachment  of  Native 
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cavalry  and  Native  artillery  marthcd  down  npon  them.  The 
mutineers  promised  to  lay  down  their  arms  if  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  were  withdrawn.  The  concession  was  made,  and  the 
19th  kept  their  word.  It  was  well,  from  what  we  have  since 
learnt,  that  the  crisis  passed  off  so  quietly.  But  here  was  a 
farther  encroachment — any  cartridges  might  be  refused,  and 
the  mutineers  could  dictate  the  terms  of  their  submission. 

There  were  other  signs  of  the  times,  but  there  were  none  to 
read  them.  At  the  end  of  February  an  officer  reports  to  the 
superintendant  of  the  Saugor  district  the  following  circumstance. 
A  ch6wkedar  (policeman)  comes  to  the  der6gah  (head-police)  of 
a  village,  brings  him  six  chepatties — they  are  cakes  two  inches 
in  diameter  of  unleavened  atta,  or  Indian  com  bread,  the  ordinary 
bread  of  the  sepoys — and  says.  You  will  make  six  others,  and 
pass  them  on  to  the  next  village,  and  tell  the  headman  there  to 
<]o  the  same.  The  policeman  obeys,  accepts  the  cakes,  makes 
six  others  and  passes  them  on  to  the  headman  of  the  next  village 
with  the  same  message.  No  one  knows  whence  they  come  or 
what  they  mean,  but  in  an  incredibly  small  space  of  time  the 
mysterious  chepatties  have  made  the  round  of  the  whole  of  the 
North- West  provinces.  The  authorities  were  assured  that  no  hann 
was  meant,  and  the  newspapers  made  a  joke  of  it. 

March  opened  with  a  still  more  formidable  aspect.  Reports 
came  in  of  a  fanatic  Moulvie,  a  high  Mahomedan  priest,  preach- 
ing war  against  the  infidels  in  Oude,  and  proclamations  were 
found  upon  him  exciting  the  people  against  British  rule ;  bat 
it  was  an  isolated  case,  and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  th^e. 
The  Calcutta  papers  wrote  at  this  time  that  *in  the  present 
state  of  the  army  the  most  trivial  accident  may  in  a  moment 
produce  the  most  serious  results.'  A  hint  of  the  connivance 
of  the  ex-king  of  Oude  was  thrown  out,  but  the  *  king's 
friends  are  most  indignant  at  the  calumny.'  On  the  lOdi  of 
March  two  sepoys  were  detected  trying  to  bring  over  the  guard  of 
the  Calcutta  Mint.  Other  conspiracies  were  reported.  In  the 
meanwhile  a  European  regiment  arrived  at  Calcutta.  It  was 
despatched  to  Barrackpore,  and  now  was  the  time  for  taking  the 
jnutinous  1 9th  in  hand.  They  were  marched  down  from  Berfaam- 
pore,  and  on  the  30th  of  March  disbanded,  without  disturbance, 
on  the  parade  ground  of  Barrackpore.  The  mutineers,  however, 
were  *  not  to  be  turned  out  with  ignominy,'  nor  the  19th  to  be 
erased  from  the  list.  The  men  showed  great  appearance  of  con- 
trition, and  the  brigadier  himself  was  evidently  affected.  It  is 
easy  now  to  criticise  the  past ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  neither 
milder  nor  harsher  measures  would  then  have  been  of  any  avail. 
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On  the  very  eve  of  the  disbandment  a  terious  affray  occurred. 
A  sepoy  in  open  day  on  parade  fired  first  at  the  terjeant-major 
and  next  at  his  adjutant,  Lieut  Baugh,  whom  he  missed,  but 
whose  horse  fell  from  the  shot ;  the  man  then,  calling  upon  those 
who  had  sent  him  to  come  and  help  him,  rushed  on  both  with 
his  drawn  sword  and  wounded  them.     The  determined  front  of 
General  Hearsey,   who  now  appeared  on  the  ground,  quelled 
those  who  seemed  prepared  to  follow ;  but  one  jemadar  (lieu-^ 
tenant)  refused  to   advance  his  men,   and   some  even  hustled 
and  struck  the  officers  attacked.     A  single  sepoy,  Sheik  Phul- 
too,  went  to   the  rescue.     He  was   immediately  promoted  by 
General   Hearsey  to  the   rank  of  havildar   (serjeant)   and  the 
order  of  merit  asked  for  him.     A  dry  assent  came  from  Govern- 
ment, reminding  the  General  that  the  promotion  was  irregular 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and 
that  the  recommendation  for   the  order  of  merit  would  come 
before  the  Governor-General  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the 
Commander-in-Chief.     The  formal  sanction  did  not  arrive  till 
the  16th  of  April !     At  this  very  time  the  63rd  Native  infantry 
at  Sooree  declined  to  accept  their  furlough  in  the  usual  routine, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  34th  had  been  at  work  among 
them.     The  names  of  fourteen   of  these  *  passive  mutineers ' 
were  sent  up  to  Government  for  dismissal,  but,  as  they  expressed 
sorrow,  their  suminary  dismissal  was  refused.     The  mutinous 
sepoy  of  the  34th  was  tried  and  hung ;  but  the  Governor-General 
thought  it  better  to  avoid  giving  notoriety  to  the  crime,  and  ob- 
jected  to   his   condition  being  termed  *  religious  frenzy.*     On 
April  15th  a  special  court  of  inquiry  sat  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  34th  regiment.     Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  officers, 
that,    with  the  occurrences   of  March   29th  before   them,    two 
ont  of  the   number  came   forward  to  attest  the  good   feeling 
and    loyalty  of  the  corps.     It  was  proved,   however,  that,    as 
early  as  May,  1856,  they  had  shown  symptoms  of  disrespect  to 
their  officers — not  saluting  them,  and  on  one  occasion  not  help- 
ing them  in  the  boats  wheiv  they  wer^  in  danger  on  the  river. 
This, however, appeared  to  be  confined  to  the  Hindoos;  so  the  court 
reported  that  the  Hindoos  of  the  34th  were  not  trustworthy,  but 
that  the  Sikhs  and  Mahomedans  were.     The  Governor-General 
wrote  that  he  could  not  allow  such  a  distinction  of  creeds  to  be 
made,  and  ordered  the  disbandment  of  the  whole  regiment. 

April  passed  away  in  comparative  calm.  On  the  20th  the  jema- 
dar of  the  34th  who  refused  assistance  to  Lieut.  Baugh  was  hung. 
He  expressed  penitence  in  his  dying  speech,  and  exhorted  his 
comrades  to  obey  their  officers,  to  listen  to  them,  and  not  to  evil 
advisers.     The  example  was  fairly  thought  to  have  produced  its 
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intended  effect,  and  the  restoration  of  a  better  feeling  among  the 
Native  troops  was  confidently  asserted. 

With  Maj  came  reports  of  farther  incendiarism,  and  Ae 
newly-annexed  province  of  Oude  showed  symptoms  of  avowed 
mutiny  in  its  capital  Lucknow.  A  doctor  in  the  hospital  by  a 
sepoy's  bedside  had  put  the  bottle  of  medicine  to  his  month 
before  giving  it  to  his  patient.  Here  was  a  new  slur  on  caste, 
and  such  an  outcry  was  made  that  a  pundit  was  sent  {or  to 
break  the  bottle  and  exorcise  the  evil ;  but  the  doctor's  bun- 
galow was  burnt  down  that  very  night.  On  the  2nd  of  May, 
a  few  days  after,  the  7th  Oude  regiment  refused  to  bite  the  car- 
tridges, and  on  the  3rd  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Sir  Hemj 
Lawrence,  by  the  aid  of  her  Majesty's  32nd  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Native  troops  which  still  remained  firm,  promptly  suppressed 
the  outbreak,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  It  is  curious  but  lament- 
able now  to  read  the  pottering  minutes — minute  upon  minute — 
of  the  council  board  on  Lawrence's  first  report  of  his  proceedii^ 
{Pari.  Pap,^  p.  210) ;  but  the  Governor-General  <hi  the  whole  sus- 
tained him  well,  and  as  times  grew  hotter  so<m  flashed  through 
the  electric  telegraph  his  entire  and  hearty  support.  On  May  6tfa, 
the  34th  regiment,  which  had  shown  such  mutinous  conduct  on 
the  29th  of  March,  was  disbanded  at  Barrackpore.  Five  weeks  had 
elapsed  between  their  crime  and  its  punishment,  and  the  leniency 
and  delay,  whatever  was  the  cause,  were  deen^  at  the  time  to 
show  a  most  unfortunate  want  of  energy  in  the  Government.  At 
Lucknow  a  treasonable  letter  had  been  addressed  to  a  sepoy  of 
the  48th,  who  at  once  brought  it  to  his  superior  Native  officer, 
by  whom  the  bearers  of  it  were  seized.  On  the  13th  Sir  Henij 
Lawrence  held  a  grand  military  durbar  to  reward  these  men  for 
their  loyal  service.  Carpets  were  spread  on  the  lawn  in  front  rf 
the  residency  at  Lucknow,  sofas  were  placed  for  all  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  station,  trays  of  presents,  after  easten 
fashion,  sabres,  shawls,  chogabs,  embroidered  cloth,  turbans  weie 
displayed  before  the  whole  of  the  regiments,  and  to  each  of  the  three 
men  were  given  promotion  on  the  spot  and  300  rupees  in  hand. 
Before  presenting  these  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  addressed  them  in  Hindostani  in  an  eloquent 
speech.  '  Take  these  sums  of  money,'  he  concluded,  ^  for  your 
families  and  relatives,  wear  these  robes  of  honour  at  your  homes 
and  at  your  festivals,  and  may  the  bright  example  which  you 
have  so  conspicuously  set,  find,  as  it  doubtless  will,  followers  in 
every  regiment  and  company  in  the  army.'  While  the  Coai- 
missioner  of  Oude  was  thus  labouring  to  calm  by  his  personal 
influence  his  own  disaffected  district,  a  terrible  storm  had  already 
burst  in  another  quarter. 
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The  scene  now  fthifto  to  the  North- Western  provinces.  High  to 
the  northward,  from  the  sanatorium  among  the  hills  at  Simla,  the 
commander-in-chief  was  telegraphing  down  his  con6rmation  of 
the  sentences  of  the  court-martials,  and  the  Lieut.-Goyemor,  Mr. 
Colvin  at  Agra,  was  occupied  in  his  usual  active  routine  of  ad- 
ministration ;  the  old  princely  city  of  Delhi  was  slumbering 
under  the  protection  of  its  Native  troops — when  at  Meerut,  forty 
miles  to  the  north-east,  the  terrible  flare  of  the  smouldering  fire 
burst  fully  out  An  uneasy  feeling  of  suspicion  was  abroad,  but 
railway  engineers  were  surveying  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an 
English  painter  was  on  the  spot  peacefully  gathering  subjects  for 
his  portfolio.  In  the  end  of  April  a  squad  of  artUlery  recruits 
at  Meerut  had  objected  to  the  cartridges  even  of  the  old  form, 
and  had  instantly  been  dismissed ;  a  punishment  which  Generid 
Anson,  now  awake  to  the  danger,  had  censured  as  inadequate  to 
the  oSesice,  An  opportunity  for  greater  severity  soon  presented 
itsdf.  Eighty-five  men  of  the  3rd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  out  of  a 
company  of  ninety  had  openly  refused  to  use  the  cartridges,  and, 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  for  spaces  varying  from  six  to  ten 
years,  were  now  in  irons  in  the  jail  of  Meerut  The  sullenness 
and  disaffection  of  their  comrades  were  visibly  increased,  and  in- 
cendiary fires,  enough  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  put  the 
European  force  on  the  alert,  were  nightly  occurring. 

On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  May,  the  morning  services  of  the 
church  had  been  attended  as  usual  by  the  European  men  and 
officers,  and  many  were  again  preparing  for  evening  prayer; 
when  suddenly  a  signal  was  given  that  the  Native  troops  were  in 
epen  mutiny.  G>lonel  Finnis  of  the  1 1th  Bengal  Native  infantry, 
a  fine  soldier,  beloved  and  respected  by  all,  immediately  rode 
to  the  parade  and  commenced  haranguing  his  men.  They 
seemed  moved  by  his  address,  but  at  that  moment  a  shot  from 
the  ranks  of  the  20th,  who  had  now  just  arrived  on  the 
ground,  struck  his  horse ;  and  that  shot  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Another  and  another  followed,  and  he  fell  riddled  with 
balls — the  first  victim,  out  of  hundreds,  of  the  infatuated 
confidence  of  the  officers  in  the  loyalty  of  their  native  men. 
All  discipline  was  now  at  an  end ;  but  the  frenzy  of  rebellion 
had  not  yet  reached  its  height,  and  the  sepoys  of  the  11th, 
with  a  lingering  feeling  of  r^ard,  allowed  their  officers  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  The  reigu  of  mercy  was  but  short 
The  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  who  had  meanwhile  ridden  to  the 
jail,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  native  smith  had  knocked  off  their 
comrades'  irons,  returned  bringing  in  their  rear  upwards  of  a 
thousand  other  prisoners  maddened  with  their  unexpected  liberty. 
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Enfflish  ladies  were  abroad  driving  about  in  their  carriages, 
civilians  in  their  buggies,  ayahs  with  the  children  were  taking 
their  evening  stroll,  when  the  yells  and  shots  of  the  mutineeis 
suddenly  burst  upon  them.  In  a  moment  the  barracks  and  the 
thatched  bungalows  were  fired,  and  each  officer  as  he  made  his 
appearance  was  shot  down  at  his  door.  And  now  ensued  a  scene 
of  indiscriminate  violence,  the  particulars  of  which  we  forbear  to 
repeat.  '  These  details,'  said  ^urke,  with  the  true  instincts  of 
a  noble  heart,  when  speaking  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
Hyder  Ali,  '  are  of  a  species  of  horror  so  nauseous  and  disgust- 
ing ;  they  are  so  degrading  to  the  sufferers  and  to  the  hearers ;  they 
are  so  humiliating  to  human  nature  itself,  that,  on  better  thoughts, 
I  find  it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  this  hideous  object, 
and  to  leave  it  to  your  general  conception.' 

No  station  in  India  was  so  well  supplied  with  European  sol- 
diers. They  considerably  outnumbered  the  Native  troops.  Iiv 
other  places  it  might  be  good  policy  for  fear  to  wear  the  cloak  of 
moderation ;  but  here  the  real  power  was  with  the  British  force. 
It  is  singular  indeed  that  the  sepoys  should  have  dared  to  select 
a  station  garrisoned  like  Meerut  for  their  first  desperate  defiance. 
But  they  must  have  known  their  host  and  reckoned  accordingly. 
Melancholy  it  is  to  read  the  account  of  the  delays,,the  purpose- 
less wanderings,  the  aimless  firings  into  woods  and  thickets,  of 
the  English  soldiers  on  that  eventful  night,  when,  hearing  that 
the  body  of  mutineers  had  set  off  for  Delhi,  they  blindly  affected 
to  pursue  them. 

To  the  Englishman  Calcutta  is  the  capital  of  India ;  but  to  the 
Native  the  modem  ^  city  of  palaces  *  is  a  mere  gourd's  growth  of 
commerce  and  aggression.  All  his  thoughts  of  kingly  rule  and 
government  centre  in  the  proud  fortresses  of  Delhi,  close  to 
whose  walls  still  exist  pillars  carved  with  readable  inscriptions 
of  a  date  325  B.C.,  and  with  others  in  strange  characters  beyond 
the  memory  or  the  ken  of  man.  It  is  a  city  not  of  one  creed  or 
of  one  dynasty.  Budhist,  Brahmin,  and  Mussulman  monuments 
are  grouped  or  ruined  together;  Hindoo,  Afghan,  Rajpoot, 
Tartar,  Mogul,  Persian,  Mahratta,  Rohilla :  each  has  his  historical 
association  here.  For  eight  miles  to  the  south  of  the  present  city, 
on  an  arid  plain,  along  the  banks  of  a  brackish  and  unnavigable 
river,  lie,  in  the  belief  of  the  native,  the  ruins  of  five  thousand 
years.*     Foundations    and   fragments   of  gates,    caravanserais, 

mosques, 

*  Bishop  Heber's  account  of  the  city,  and  bis  curious  reception  by  the  oU 
Emperor,  may  now  be  re-read  with  fresh  iuterest.  ('Indian  Joumal»*  toI.  i* 
ch.  xix.)    It  shows  the  great  consideration  of  the  British  Government  towards  the 
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mosquesy  maasoleums,  in  red  sandstone  and  white  marble,  old 
forts  of  shahs  of  varied  race  and  creed,  blinded,  mutilated, 
poisoned,  assassinated,  and  dethroned — *who  built  like  giants 
and  furnished  their  work  like  jewellers  * — are  mingled  with  the 
tombs  and  gardens  of  their  favourite  wives  and  daughters ;  and 
these  ruins  in  the  merry  days  of  modem  Delhi  furnished  the  object 
and  the  scene  for  the  jaunts  and  pic-nics  of  the  British  residents. 
The  walls  of  the  existing  city  are  seven  miles  in  circuit ;  and 
here  resided  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  on  a  pension  of 
80,000  rupees  a-month  paid  by  the  British  Government,  Bahader 
Shah,  the  representative  of  the  great  Mogul  dynasty,  which  once 
held  the  whole  peninsula  under  sovereign  sway.  Hindoo  and 
Mussulman  alike  still  looked  up  to  him  as  the  real  source  of 
honour  and  title,  and  till  within  a  very  few  years  their  princes 
received  their  solemn  and  legal  investiture  from  him.  From  his 
ancestor,  the  conqueror  Qive  himself  received  the  warrant  of  his 
authority  in  Bengal ;  and  till  1827  England  acquired  no  new 
province  without  applying  for  his  nominal  sanction  and  official 
firman.  Even  up  to  this  year  the  representative  of  the  Governor- 
General  approached  him  with  folded  hands,  and  strangers  were 
presented  to  him  as  to  a  king,  happy  with  the  killut  or  robe 
of  honour  with  which  he  usually  dismissed  them.  He  received 
no  letters,  but  only  petitions,  and  never  ]:etumed  a  salute.  The 
state  of  tfie  city  and  palace,  exhibiting  the  extremes  of  filth  and 
luxary,  well  symbolised  the  condition  of  this  royal  court.  The 
vast  marble  halls  were  crumbling  in  rapid  decay ;  crows  and 
kites  and  unclean  birds  nestled  amidst  the  mosaics  and  carvings 
tumbled  on  the  floor,  and  rank  plants  on  the  walls  rent  or  con- 
cealed the  sculptured  texts  of  the  Koran.  In  the  hall  of  public 
audience  still  exists  the  dais  of  the  peacock-throne,  which, 
valued  at  six  millions  sterling,  was  just  a  tithe  of  the  treasure 
that  Nadir  Shah  carried  off  to  Persia,  when,  in  that  same  chamber, 
he  exchanged  turbans  with  the  defeated  Emperor  Mohammed 
Shah,  and  by  that  exchange  acquired  the  koh-i-noor  which 
Mohammed  up  to  that  time  had  worn.  In  this  ruined  para- 
dise of  Oriental  sensualism  the  house  of  Tamerlane  still 
revelled  in  unchecked  vileness.  The  royal  family,  consisting 
of  many  hundreds,  idle,  dissolute,  shameless,  too  proud  or 
too  effeminate  for  military  service,  lived  in  entire  dependence 
on  the  king's  allowances.     For  their  amusement  were  congre- 

royal  race.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  then  resident,  ohserved  to  the  Bishop,  that '  he  could 
not  perceiye  the  least  chance  Hut,  supposing  onr  empire  in  the  East  to  be  at  an 
end,  the  King  of  Delhi  conld  for  a  moment  recover  any  share  of  authority ; '  nor 
iroidd  any  of  the  native  princes  think  it  worth  while  to  use  (as  we  did)  the  pageant 
of  the  Emperor^s  name. 
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gated  irom  all  India  the  most  marrelloas  jugglers,  the  most  < 
ning  bird-tamers  and  snake-charmers,  the  most  fascinating 
dancing-girls,  the  most  skilled  Persian  mnsicians.  Along  the 
cornice  on  the  outside  of  the  Dewani  Kass,  or  chamber  of  priyate 
audience,  run,  in  letters  of  gold  on  white  marble,  the  lines  im- 
mortalised by  Moore : — ^  If  there  be  an  Elysium  on  eartA^  it  it 
this,  it  is  this  I '  The  sybaritism  of  this  licentioas  city,  its  pic- 
turesque and  curious  buildings,  its  modern  pri¥ate  houses  in  the 
suburbs  with  their  delicious  gardens  and  orange-groves  and  cool 
verandahs,  its  idle  and  luxurious  life,  have  seduced  many  a  young 
writer  or  ensign  who  had  the  command  of  thousands  but  not  of  sdf. 
He  revelled  here  in  the  orientalism  of  larger  retinues  and  grosser 
luxuries.  The  elephants  with  painted  ears  and  silver  anklets 
and  costly  howdars,  plodding  along  the  narrow  streets  overimog 
with  jalousied  balconies,  reeled  those  early  dreams  of  Eastern 
magnificence  and  mystery  of  which  he  had  found  so  little  else>- 
where«  The  jewellers  and  the  goldsmiths,  the  workers  of  scarres, 
the  inlayers  of  bidree  ware,  and  the  weavers  of  shawls,  hone  dis- 
played their  richest  wares,  and  furnished  the  most  beautiful  of 
those  treasured  presents  which  adorn  so  many  an  English  home, 
— ^which  it  rejoiced  so  many  a  son  and  brother  to  dispatch,  so 
many  a  mother  and  sister  to  receive. 

But  though  the  population  of  152,000  souls  was  exactly 
balanced  between  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  it  was  the  Moslem 
who  here  reigned  supreme.  To  him  the  names  of  Mahmood  of 
Ghuznee,  of  Tamerlane,  of  Baber,  of  Acbar,  and  Arangzebe 
were  familiar  and  household  words.  Through  the  seven  land 
gates  of  the  city  had  issued  the  armies  that  had  subdued  the 
Hindoo  to  Mussulman  rule,  and  through  them  had  poured  in 
the  horses  and  fruits  of  Cabul,  the  armour  of  Oude,  the  shmwk 
of  Cashmere,  the  tributes  of  a  hundred  princes  to  the  glory 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  magnificent  buildings  of  Shahjehaa 
told  of  the  acme  of  their  greatness,  and  even  in  the  decrepi- 
tude and  decay  of  the  Mogul  empire,  science  had  erected  the 
vast  Observatory  of  stone  and  marble  instruments.  Here  was 
their  most  sacred  mosque,  though  desecrated  by  British  re- 
storation— here  their  grand  Moollah,  and  their  most  holy  der- 
vishes. To  this  hotbed  of  intolerant  Moslem  fanaticism  thronged 
from  all  India  the  ascetics,  the  devotees,  the  lowest  rabble  of 
superstitious  vagabondism.  There  were  few  signs  of  British 
rule  except  the  restored  Jumma  Musjid  and  the  repaired  aque- 
duct, at  the  introduction  of  whose  waters,  in  1820,  the  grateful 
inhabitants  threw  in  garlands  of  roses  and  offerings  of  jewds ; 
but  the  activity  of  increasing  population  and  commerce,  ever 
attendant  on  Anglo-Saxon  occupation,  was  visible  in  the  ridi 

banks, 
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biiikt,  the  Iteliui  rillas,  and  the  doubkd  vahie  of  kund  and 
houses.  Especially  this  was  the  great  arsenal  of  the  Indian 
artillery,  which,  according  to  some  accounts,  amounted  at  this 
time  to  640  heavy  gnus,  with  480  of  field  artillery,  and  cot^ 
responding  ammunition.  Such  was  the  city,  at  once  the  focus  of 
Moslem  fanaticism  and  the  centre  of  British  defence,  which,  in 
soch  a  temperament  of  the  Bengal  army,  was  left,  on  May  lOtb, 
without  the  protectk>n  of  a  single  British  soldier ! 

On  Monday  morning.  May  11th,  the  order  of  the  GorertHX^ 
General,  disbanding  the  d4th  regiment  at  Barrackpore,  had  been 
read  before  the  troops  at  Delhi.  The  parade  was  scarcely  over, 
when  the  report  came  of  the  arriral  of  the  mutinous  troopers  from 
Meerut  at  the  Calcutta  gate.  A  few,  who  had  ridden  ahead, 
htA  entered  the  city  and  shot  down  a  European  officer,  and  more 
were  announced  as  approaching.  Brigadier  Graves^  confident  in 
his  Native  troops,  at  once  rode  forward  on  the  Cashmere  road  to 
meet  them.  The  54^  Native  infantry  marched  out  eagerly  in 
gallant  style,  and  as  the  motley  troop  of  some  200  horsemen,  with 
English  medals  on  their  breasts,  drums  beating  and  flags  flying, 
were  seen  to  approach,  dusty  and  jaded  from  their  long  march, 
the  word  was  given  to  the  54th  to  fire.  They  answered  by  dis- 
charging their  pieces  into  the  air ;  and  before  the  officers  clearly 
taw  the  torn  which  ^ings  had  taken,  many  of  them  were  shot 
'down  by  the  men.  The  confidence  with  which  the  mutineers 
approached  was  now  explained— the  troops  at  Delhi  and  Meerut 
understood  one  another. 

On  the  retam  of  the  surviving  officers  to  the  city  the  whole 
rabble  of  the  city  were  up,  and  joining  the  mutineers  in  firing 
and  plundering.  Brigadier  Graves  immediately  took  measures  for 
the  safety  of  the  Europeans,  and  appointed  the  Flagstaff  Tower 
for  the  rendesvons.  Here  were  soon  collected  such  civilians 
and  ladies  as  were  within  reach,  and  such  native  troops  as  still 
seemed  faithful.  Dr.  Batson  volunteered  at  once  to  disguise  him- 
self as  a  faquir  and  go  to  Meerut  for  assistance,  and  the  tale  of 
his  perils  and  escapes  would  in  itself  form  the  subject  of  a  volume. 
At  the  first  sign  of  danger  Lieut.  Willoughby  put  the  small- 
arms  magazine,  which  was  under  his  superintendence,  in  a  state 
of  defence.  Two  guns  were  brooght  within  the  walls,  and  the 
gates  barricaded.  Successive  summons  had  come  in  the  King 
of  Delhi's  name  to  deliver  up  the  pla<^  to  the  insurgents.  The 
only  reply  vouchsafed  was  a  volley  of  grape.  But  now  their 
artillery  ammunition  was  exhausted ;  the  last  round  had  been 
fired ;  the  mutineers  had  scaled  the  walls ;  and  the  Natives  em- 
ployed in  the  magazine  had  openly  joined  them.  There  remained 
but  foor  Europeans,  and  Lieut  Willoughby  resolved  to  blow  up 
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the  magazine  before  it  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Some  500 
of  the  mutineers  perished  in  the  explosion,  and  with  them  was 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  two  millions  and  a  hiJf  rounds  o( 
small  ammunition.  Scorched  and  wounded,  Lieut  Willonghbj 
got  away  to  Meerut ;  but  this  heroic  soldier  did  not  long  sunriYe 
his  wounds.  Meanwhile  the  Europeans  were  escaping  as  best 
they  could,  by  twos  and  threes ;  men  separated  from  their  wires, 
mothers  from  their  children,  made  their  way  to  the  river's  edge, 
and  awaited  the  darkness  of  night  to  cover  their  escape.  Some 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  houses  of  natives.  Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe 
was  three  days  concealed  in  Delhi  before  he  fled.  Others  were 
hunted  out,  and  cruelly  butchered.  The  vilest  rabble  of  the 
jail,  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  foulest  city  in  India,  were  m 
rampant  power,  and  devilishly  did  they  use  it ;  as  if  the  pent- 
up  fury  of  an  hundred  years  was  wreaking  itself  oa  their  hated 
masters. 

The  lesser  sufferings  of  flight  and  wanderings,  as  the  scattered 
Europeans  made  their  way  to  Meerut  or  Kumaul,  have  been 
since  given  in  frightful  detaiL  In  all  our  righteous  indignatioa 
against  the  authors  of  these  wrongs,  we  should  yet  never  forget 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  natives,  Brahmins,  faquirs,  rajahs, 
zemindars,  high  and  low,  who  took  pity  on  the  outcasts,  gave 
them  food  and  clothing,  hid  them  in  their  houses,  and  guided 
them  on  their  way,  when  the  detection  of  such  care  for  the  lives 
of  the  hated  foreigner  would  have  cost  them  their  own. 

Within  the  city  itself  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  best  and  most 
respectable  of  the  inhabitants  neither  sympathised  with  nor  sup- 
ported the  rebels.  They  had  too  much  to  lose  to  wish  to  see  an 
infuriated  mob  triumphant;  but  others,  through  hate  or  fear, 
brought  forth,  after  a  time,  the  white  people  who  had  taken 
shelter  under  their  roofs,  and  delivered  them  over  to  their  relent* 
less  executioners.  What  the  complicity  of  the  king  in  the 
previous  plot  may  have  been  is  not  yet  known:  but  he  soon 
assumed  the  authority  of  appointing  leaders  to  the  mutineers, 
and  of  enforcing  such  order  within  the  city  as  an  armed  mob 
would  allow. 

It  speedily  appeared  that  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  was 
no  isolated  movement  As  the  news  ran  from  station  to  station 
the  bearing  of  the  troops  became  more  independent  and  insolent, 
and  an  uneasy  feeling  pervaded  the  wh<^  of  die  European 
civilians,  though  the  officers  continued  to  have  confidence  in 
their  men,  or  at  least  deemed  it  prudent  to  affect  it.  Already 
troops  on  their  way  to  the  rescue  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Meerut  had  gone  over  to  the  rebels,  when,  on  May 
14th,  200  miles  off  at  Ferozepore,  the  49th  Native  infantry 
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Tose  in  open  mntinj.  Fortnnately  her  Majesty's  61st  Fosileers 
wore  at  hand,  hj  whom  the  insurgents  were  at  once  repulsed 
— not,  however,  till  they  had  destroyed  the  European  residences 
and  burnt  to  the  ground  the  Church,  known  and  dear  to  ourselves 
beyond  any  other  in  India  as  being  the  one  raised  to  the  memory 
of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Sutlej  and  Punjaub  campaigns. 
The  10th  Light  Cavalry,  since  disarmed,  then  stood  firm,  and 
made  great  havoc  among  the  mutineers ;  nor  did  the  afiair  pass 
off  with  their  momentary  dispersement.  They  were  pursued  and 
brought  back  as  prisoners,  and  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court- 
martial  of  native  officers.  A  month  after  the  outbreak,  twenty- 
four  were  brought  out  for  execution  :  ten  were  reprieved  on  the 
spot,  on  a  promise  to  divulge  the  particulars  of  the  plot  Of 
the  rest,  two  were  hung  and  ten  blown  from  the  guns  in  the 
presence  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants.  The  men  met  their 
fate  with  great  steadiness,  taunting  those  who  saved  their  lives 
by  submission.  The  native  spectators  seemed  horror-stricken 
at  the  sight,  but  the  effect  of  the  severity  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  station.  Ferozepore  lies  on  the  Bengal  side  of  the  Sutlej 
river,  and  its  vicinity  to  our  newly-acquired  territory  of  the 
Punjaub  might  have  led  men  at  a  distance  to  tremble  for  its 
effect  on  the  Sikh  population — so  notoriously  fond  of  fighting 
•—and  to  suppose  that  here  the  chord  of  loyalty  would  be  at  its 
greatest  strain ;  but  those  who  knew  the  excellent  system  intro- 
duced, and  the  men  that  were  there  to  work  it,  had  great  reliance 
from  the  first  that,  by  force  or  management,  things  would  be  kept 
right.  Among  the  Bengal  troops,  however,  quartered  there,  the 
mutinous  undercurrent  was  at  work,  and  broke  out  in  great 
violence  at  Nooshera. 

But  little  time  was  lost.  General  Reid,  in  concert  with  Bri- 
gadiers* Chamberlain,  Cotton,  Edwardes,  and  Nicholson,  imme- 
diately oiganized  a  moveable  column,  which  placed  the  whole 
district  under  military  law,  and  the  work  of  disarming  went 
regularly  on,  though  with  different  success.  The  vigorous  deal- 
ing with  the  suspected  troops,  and  the  general  pacification  of  the 
Punjaub,  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  Sir  John  Xawrence  and  his 
coadjutors;  and  the  best  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
authorities  of  that  district  is  the  further  omission  of  the  name  of 
the  Punjaub  in  the  distressing  history  that  ensues. 

Every  day  was  now  adding  strength  to  the  insurrection.  The 
Europeans  were  helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  soldiers,  and 
their  best  chance  was  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  prestige  of  the 
English  name ;  but  natives  are  as  quick  as  children  in  detect- 
ing motives ;  they  saw  through  the  thin  mask,  and  knew  who 
were  really  masters.  Spreading  from  Delhi  north-east  through 
*  f-Rohilcund, 
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Rohilcuad,  the  mutiaaiis  contagioo  had  early  reached  Bareillj; 
and  though  to  the  23rd  of  June  the  authoritiefl  went  on  enlist'*^ 
lag  reoiiits  into  the  Irregolar  Cavalry — the  body  deemed  most 
tmttworthy  —  the  reaideatB  were  on  their  guard.  They  had 
sent  their  wills  down  to  Calcutta,  and  their  children  and  wives  ta 
Njmee  Tal,  a  hill  station  in  the  Himalayas,  and  they  diemselves 
£or  weeks  slept  with  their  clothes  on,  their  pistols  loaded,  and 
their  hoives  saddled,  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
whiilwind  seemed  to  have  passed  by  them,  and  the  men  came 
to  them  with  most  earnest  assurances,  and  begged  them  to  send 
for  their  wives  and  children  back  from  the  hiUs.  On  Sunday, 
May  31st,  morning  prayer  was  being  offered  up  as  nsual  in  the 
churchy  when  suddenly  the  cry  of  the  Philistines  upon  them  ran 
through  the  congregation.  The  crisis  had  been  so  long  expected 
that,  when  the  terrible  moment  came  at  last,  most  of  tiie  officen 
and  civilians  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  preconcerted 
plans.  Each  rushed  to  his  house,  and  pursued  by  the  anwan, 
en  whose  loyalty  they  had  most  depended,  they  rode  of 
at  full  gallop  towards  Nynee  Tal.  There  were  times  when  one 
stumble  or  a  moment's  breathing  rest  would  have  been  fatJ 
to  the  rida: ;  but  though  several  horses  fell  down  dead  wiA 
iatigne  just  as  they  reached  their  refuge,  idl  their  ridon 
escaped.  Looting,  arson,  and  murder  immediately  succeeded. 
Dr.  Hay  and  two  civilians  were  taken  before  a.  native  who 
had  been  employed  in  our  own  magistrates'  courts,  and,  after 
a  mock  trial,  were  sentenced  to  death  and  beheaded.  A  anbadar 
of  the  artillery  proclaimed  himself  governor  of  the  province 
nnder  the  king  of  Delhi,  but  his  authori^  was  of  no  avail  te 
preserve  order ;  the  suwars  and  sepoys,  Mahomedans  and  Hin* 
does,  had  already  fallen  to  blows,  and,  after  ightiag  among  them- 
selves for  the  treasury,  dispersed  for  the  head-q«arters  at  DdhL 
In  connexion  with  the  troops  at  Bareilly  were  the  29ih  Native 
infisntry  of  the  neighbouring  station  of  Monadabad.  They  seemed 
to  have  joined  unwillingly ;  and  to  have  been  more  intent  en 
^poil  thw  blood.  They  niade  no  attack  on  their  <»fficens,  but 
bade  them  speed  to  the  hills,  some  of  the  sepoys  and  servants 
accompanying  them  all  the  way  to  Nynee  Tal,  where  the  deadly 
Terai,  a  forest-jungle  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  acting  as  a  banicr 
of  pestilence,  afforded  the  refugees,  with  a  small  Ghoorkha  foKUt^ 
their  best  pn>tection  against  the  rebels  of  the  plain.  At  Shah- 
jehanpore  also,  in  the  same  district,  the  Ei^lishmen  were  siir* 
xoondled  while  in  Church.  The  first  accounts  rqpeorted  all  killed; 
but  many  were  saved  by  the  faithfulness  of  their  native  servants 
and  sjFces  (grooms),  who  protected  them  from  the  mntinecn  and 
assisted  them  in  their  escape. 

So 
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So  rapid  had  been  the  tide  of  disaffection  that,  by  tbe  end  of 
Majy^  34  regiments  of  the  Bengal  army  had  been  disbanded,  dis^ 
armed,  or  mutinied ;  bot  all  affirmed  that  the  worst  was  over. 
The  fall  of  Delhi,  daily  expected,  wonld  set  all  things  straight ; 
loyal  addresses  poured  in  to  Government ;  Native  regiments  were 
-volunteered  to  be  led  against  their  mutinous  brethren ;  and  the 
Governor-General,  on  the  25th,  dianked  in  person  the  70th  at 
Barrackpore  for  tbe  loyalty  they  had  so  opportunely  shown  in 
giving  up  some  traitors  who  had  attempted  to  seduce  them,  and 
offering  at  once  to  be  led  to  Delhi.  Nevertheless,  from  Ajmeer 
on  tlie  one  side  to  Oude  on  the  other,  new  outbreaks  and  atro-  ' 
<dties  were  reported  by  every  post,  and  June  opened  with  no 
Tery  bright  prospects.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  native  rajahs  were  early  in  the  field  with  their 
offers  of  assistance.  The  time  was  now  come  to  test  their 
raloe. 

In  Central  and  Upper  Hindostan  still  lie  large  states  under 
tbeir  independent  sovereigns,  though  subject  to  the  surveillance 
of  £nglish  residents,  and  with  contingent  corps,  officered  by 
Europeans,  which  they  are  bound  by  treaty  to  bring  into  the  field 
at  the  call  of  the  British  Government  Of  these  independent 
states,  lying  northward  and  nearest  to  the  scene  of  mutiny,  is 
Gwalior,  with  its  cities  Gwalior  and  Neemucli,  the  dominion  of 
Scindia,  the  descendant  of  that  Mahratta  chief  Scindia,  to  whom, 
by  final  treaty  in  1805,  the  country  south  of  the  Chnmbul 
was  assigned.  On  the  first  outbreak,  the  greatest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  the  support  of  these  rulers  and  their  several 
contingents.  Tbeir  troops  had  not  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  mutineers,  their  interests  might  be  supposed  to  be  different, 
and  the  chiefs,  though  rivals  with  one  another,  were  known  to  be 
favoorable  and  friendly  to  the  British  Government.  For  a  time 
they  were  only  heard  of  as  devoted  to  our  alliance  and  marching 
to  our  support ;  but  as  the  evil  spirit  extended,  and  it  was  dis- 
coTered  to  be  more  than  mere  military  discontent,  it  was  found 
tbat  no  more  dependance  could  be  placed  on  these  contingents 
than  on  our  men.  To  this  day  Scindia  of  Gwalior  and  Holcar  of 
Indore  renmin  firm,  and  have  rendered  us  considerable  service. 
But  with  their  troops  the  feeling  was  far  otherwise.  As  early  as 
tbe  first  outbreak  at  Meemt,  a  company  of  the  Gwalior  con- 
tingent had  proved  false,  but  it  was  at  a  time  tbat  they  were 
exposed  to  great  temptation,  and  tbe  main  body  of  the  contingent 
were  still  believed  to  be  uninfected  with  their  spirit.  In, almost 
every  instance  the  same  feeling  was  indulged.  Partly  in  fear,  but 
more  in  faith,  wherever  a  European  officer  was  found,  he  continued 
to  confide  in  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded    At  Neemucb, 
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ivhen  suspicion  of  their  fidelity  first  arose,  the  men  were  indig- 
nant at  the  thought,  and  they  voluntarily  took  the  oath  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  on  the  Ganges  water,  that  they  would  prove 
true  to  the  masters  whose  salt  they  ate.  On  the  very  next  day,  the 
3rd  of  June,  they  rose  in  mass,  and  the  cavalry  at  once  surrounded 
the  houses  of  the  English  to  prevent  their  escape.  Here  the 
sepoys,  though  in  mutiny,  still  for  a  time  defended  their  ofiBcers, 
when,  seeing  the  artillery  approach,  they  told  them  they  could 
do  no  more  for  them,  and  they  must  now  run  for  their  lives. 
Those  who  escaped  from  the  first  slaughter  had  to  wander  forth 
into  an  unknown  country  in  wretched  plight  They  had  left,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  with  only  the  clothes  they  had  on  their  hacks. 
At  each  village  the  people,  uneasy  at  their  presence,  poshed 
them  onward  to  the  next  Sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  attacked 
by  disease  and  vermin,  thankful  for  the  dirty  water  and  unpalatr 
able  chepattie  which  was  grudgingly  afforded  them,  daily  haunted 
with  the  rumours  of  the  approach  of  fresh  mutineers,  threatened 
by  stragglers,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  flee,  many  miserably 
perished,  how  and  where  will  never  be  told.  To  one  party  of 
men,  women,  and  children  a  timely  succour  arrived,  and,  after  a 
fortnight's  wandering,  the  good  Rana  of  Oudepore — be  his  name 
remembered — brought  them  back  in  safety  to  Neemuch,  At 
Gwalior  itself  seven  officers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
massacred  at  the  first  rising.  The  1st  and  2nd  Cavalry  alone 
rescued  their  officers,  and,  taking  them  to  the  outside  of  cantcm* 
ments,  bade  them  go  in  peace.  Some  strange  feeling  of  pity 
even  the  murderers  seem  to  have  had.  After  shooting  down 
every  Englishman  within  their  reach,  they  came  back  to  the 
wretched  women,  hiding  and  clinging  to  their  homes,  and»  after 
mocking  and  threatening,  they  crammed  all  that  remained  in  a 
carriage  and  sent  them  away.  The  whole  country  was  up,  and 
there  was  little  hope  of  their  reaching  any  place  of  safety ;  bat 
after  five  days'  misery,  and  living  only  on  grain  and  water,  their 
lives  supported  by  a  spirit  which  in  great  extremity  is  nevar 
wanting  to  the  most  delicate  Englishwoman,  they  got  to  Agra 
at  last. 

The  success  of  the  mutineers  at  Delhi  was  now  beginning  to 
tell  at  distant  stations.  But  it  would  be  injustice  to  suppose  that 
there  were  none  who  regretted  the  movement, — ^none,  who  if  left 
to  themselves  would  not  willingly  have  served  their  old  masters. 
Not  only  individual  sepoys,  but  whole  companies  and  n^- 
ments  would  doubtless  have  remained  firm,  if  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut  had  been  provided  against  and  crushed  on  the  instant.  It 
is  evident  that  many  men  were  drawn  into  the  stream  with 
reluctance;  but  the  tide  was  now  running  at  full  height,  an4 
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it  required  indeed  a  strong  swimmer  to  breast  it  'alone.  Yet 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  sepoy  were  not  crushed  in  a  moment. 
At  Azimghur,  the  treasure-escort  had  just  started  for  Benares,  and 
the  officers,  with  the  ladies,  were  at  mess,  when  two  signal-guns  at 
once  warned  them  that  mischief  was  brewing.  Placing  the  ladies 
in  safety,  the  officers  proceeded  direct  to  the  parade-ground ;  on 
their  approach  the  men  immediately  formed  a  square  about  them, 
assured  them  that  no  one  should  touch  them,  but  begged  them  to 
take  to  their  carriages  and  be  off  at  once.  They  even  fetched  the 
c^arriages  themselves,  and  one  party  escorted  Major  Burroughs 
and  his  officers  ten  miles  on  their  way  to  Ghazeepore ;  while 
another  rode  after  the  treasure-escort,  some  to  protect  it,  others 
to  have  their  share  in  the  plunder. 

The  news  of  this  rising  reached  Benares  on  the  following 
day,  and  precipitated  matters  there.  This  *  holy  city'  is  to 
the  Hindoo  what  Delhi  is  to  the  Mussulman,  but  while  at  Delhi 
the  population  is  equally  balanced  between  the  two  creeds, 
at  Benares  the  Hindoos  are  ten  to  one.  There  are  more  than 
a  thousand  sivalas,  or  Hindoo  temples,  within  the  city,  but 
the  characteristic  feature  is  that  of  the  numerous  beautiful 
ghats,  or  flights  of  steps  into  the  river,  where  the  Hindoos 
come  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges.  The 
descriptions  of  the  city  by  Heber  and  Macaulay  yet  hold  true. 
Tiie  sacred  bulls  and  devout  beggars  still  crowd  up  the  narrow 
overhanging  streets;  and  the  divine  monkeys  leap  from  pin- 
nacle to  pinnacle  of  the  temples,  round  which  are  posted  the 
hideous  faquirs  and  other  ascetics  of  revolting' character,  '  offering 
every  conceivable  deformity  which  chalk,  cow-dung,  disease, 
matted  locks,  distorted  limbs,  and  disgusting  and  hideous  atti- 
tudes of  penance  can  show.'  In  Benares  Brahminbm  is  seen  in 
all  its  completeness.  Here  suttee  and  self-immolation  made 
their  last  stand.  To  die  on  its  holy  ground  is  to  secure  a  cer- 
tainty of  eternal  bliss  ;  one  pilgrimage  to  it,  at  least,  in  his  life 
every  Hindoo  hopes  to  accomplish.  The  gaudiest  and  most  costly 
festivals  of  all  Iivdia  are  celebrated  there ;  an  eclipse  would  bring 
a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  to  the  river  stairs ;  ^  where  are 
passed  the  busiest  and  happiest  hours  of  every  Hindoo's  day : 
bathing,  dressing,  praying,  preaching,  lounging,  gossiping,  or 
sleeping.'  *  On  these  ghats  the  natives  combine  business,  amuse- 
ment, and  religion,  all  in  one.  Every  encouragement  has  here 
been  given  by  the  British  Government  to  Hindoo  literature  and 
education,  and  the  people  generally  were  believed  to  feel  and 

*  Prinsep's  *  Benares/  quoted  in  Thornton's  Gazetteer  of  India — the  latter,  a 
work  of  great  research  and  accuracy,  and  inyaluable  in  the  present  state  of  Indian 
alEain. 
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acknowledge  the  benefits  of  our  rule.  It  otilj  required  this  citjr 
to  be  brought  over  to  make  ^e  mutiuj  a  common  cause  of  both 
the  rival  creeds  of  India. 

Most  providentially,  on  the  very  day  of  the  news  of  the 
Azimghur  rising  reaching  Benares,  Colonel  Neil,  with  two 
guns  and  210  men  of  her  Majesty's  10th,  and  of  the  Madras 
Fnsileers  (Europeans) — the  first-fruits  of  the  English  troops  dwt 
had  been  sent  for — arrived  from  Calcutta.  It  was  determined  to 
disarm  the  disaffected  37th,  though  many  of  the  officers  still  main- 
tained it  to  be  staunch.  An  ordinary  parade  was  quietly  ordered, 
and  a  hollow  square  formed.  On  the  north  were  the  huts 
of  the  Native  37th,  on  the  west  a  regiment  of  Sikhs,  on  the 
south  the  13th  Irregular  Cavalry,  on  the  east  the  opportune 
handful  of  English  soldiers.  Both  the  cavalry  and  Sikhs  had 
been  throughout  considered  trustworthy,  and  had  been  specially 
called  in  for  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the  sepoys.  The 
cavalry,  indeed,  had  begun  to  be  slightly  suspected  ;  the  Sikhs 
were  deemed  as  trustworthy  as  our  own  men.  Wh«i  the  87A 
Native  infantry  saw  the  artillery  and  Europ^ms  drawn  out,  and 
found  they  had  been  forestalled,  they  refused  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  And  now  occmred  one  of  the  strangest  conflicts  Ast 
history  has  to  tell.  The  accounts  are  necessarily  confused, 
perhaps  none  quite  correct,  but  all  agree  in  the  character  tiie 
fight  ultimately  assumed.  On  the  first  order  to  disarm,  the  87th 
leplied  by  pouring  a  volley  into  their  own  officers,  yet  not  one 
fell  at  the  first  discharge.  Immediately,  the  men  retreated  into 
their  huts,  under  cover  of  which  they  continued  to  fire  on  the 
Europeans,  and  Captain  Guise,  commanding  the  Irr^ulars,  com- 
ing upon  the  giound  at  ^is  moment,  fell  riddled  by  the  baHs 
«f  the  sepoys.  The  Sikhs  and  the  cavalry  stood  for  a  while 
looking  on,  till  Captain  Dodgson  of  the  37  th,  seeing  the  cavaby 
had  lost  their  leader,  rode  up,  and  offered  himself  to  head  then. 
He  was  yet  speaking,  when  a  bullet  struck  his  sword-arm 
and  disabled  him;  the  man  who  fired  the  shot  rushed  upon 
him,  and  Dodgson  was  oidy  saved  by  a  man  of  the  same  troop 
who  came  up  to  the  rescse.  The  Sikhs  advanced  and  placed 
themselves  between  the  cavalry  and  the  37th,  fac^g  the  latter ; 
but,  on  being  ordeoed  to  attack,  they  wheeled  round,  firing, 
some  on  the  cavalry,  some,  it  b  supposed,  on  the  Europeans. 
From  this  moment  there  was  no  distinguishkig  between  Imnd 
and  foe.  The  English  guns  were  turned  from  the  37th,  and 
opened  upon  the  Sikhs  and  cavalry  alike,  who  losing,  or  broo^t 
again  to,  their  senses,  now  fired  on  the  37th.  But  it  was  now  too 
late  to  recover  themselves,  if  they  had  any  such  intention^  The 
huts  of  the  sepoys  had  been  meanwhile  fired,  and  they  were  in 
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full  flight.  The  Sikhs  and  csvalry  were  not  long  behind  them, 
the  artillery  poured  in  their  grapeshot,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
had  cleared  the  parade-groond  of  all  living  enemies.  Though  the 
English  troops  were  200  .  to  2000,  only  four  men  were  killed* 
Soch  was  the  Mel^  of  Benares. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  main  body  of  the  Sikhs 
was  faithful.     Their  snbaequent  conduct  at  Benares,  and  Allaha* 
bad,  and  that  of  their  coimtrymen  elsewhere,  greatly  confirms  this 
Tiew.    Bat  still  more  to  complicate  the  matter,  we  find,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  a  portion  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry  escorting 
the  ladies  and  civilians  to  the  Mint,  a  portion  of  the  87th  carrying 
Major  Barrett  and  another  officer,  wounded,  to  the  cantonments, 
and  70  Sikhs  defending  the  treasury  faithfully  to  the  last     The 
mutineers,  at  the  first  panic,  flying  and  firing  random  shots  in 
all  directions,  had  spread  great  akrm  among  the  cantonments 
mad  residencies  ;  but  the  civil  magistrates  on  the  spot  were  men 
equal  to  the  emergency :  the  apprehended  riots  in  the  city  were 
aappressed,  fugitives  from  neighbouring  out-stations,  kindJy  pro- 
tected for  a  time  by  native  landholders,  were  searched  for  and 
farooght  in   in   safety;   while   the  most  active  measures  were 
inatently  taken  for  collecting  all  the  ladies  and  civilians  within 
the  Mint,  a  building  whose  succession  of  terraces  rendered  it  tem* 
pomrily  defensive,  and  where,  on  the  Sunday  following,  (Mrder 
was  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  the  Church  services  to  be  carried 
on.      The   native  servants,   and  tbe   citizens   of  character,  all 
behaved  well ;  and  a  Baptist  Missionary  writes  from  the  holy  city, 
that    '  the   landholders,    merchants,   shopkeepers,   artisans,   and 
indeed  all  the  well-doing  classes,  are  to  a  man  against  the  moiFe* 
naent.'     Crowded  up  in  the  Mint,  sleeping  on  the  roofs  of  the 
boildings  under  an  eastern  moonlight,  the  Europeans  yet  held 
their  ground  up  to  the  end  of  July.     Soorul  Sing,  a  Sikh  chief* 
tain,  1^  proved  himself  so  faithful  and  watchful  in  his  guard, 
that  tbe  ladies  and  children  in  the  Mint  had  already  subscribed  1 00/. 
te  make  him  the  hononrable  present  of  a  set  of  handsome  armour. 
It  has  siace  heea  discovered  that  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June 
had  been  agreed  upon  for  a  general  rising  at  Boiares  and  the 
aei^i'hbonriag  stations ;  and  the  conflict  was  precipitated  by  the 
andival  of  Colonel  Neil  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak.     At  Allahabad 
the  few  additiosial  hours  for  conspiracy  turned  the  fate  of  the  day. 
like  town  lies  higher  up  the  river  than  Benares,  at  the  very  point 
of  junction  of  tbe  Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  which  here  becomes 
abeot  a  mile  in  width.     These  junctions,  or  prayagas,  wherever 
they  occur,  are  Holy  of  Holies  to  the  bathing  pilgrims  of  Hin- 
doatiip^   aud  Allahabad  the  most  hcdy  of  all.     The  fort  stands 
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in  an  impregnable  position  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  tbe 
confluence  of  the  rivers ;  and  here  the  very  smallest  force  of 
Europeans  might  have  kept  any  amount  of  Orientals  at  bay.    It 
lies  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
Sikhs.     At  the  station  were  the  *  loyal '  6th  Native  infantry,  wIh> 
had  volunteered  with  enthusiasm  to  march  against  the  insurgents 
of  Delhi,  and  had  been  publicly  thanked  for  their  spirit,  and 
such  confidence  was  felt  in  these  men  that  the  civilians,  trusting 
rather  to  the  stalwart  hearts  and  arms  of  the  sepoys  than  to  the 
stone  walls,  generally  refused  to  come  into  the  fort  for  safety. 
The  officers  sat  down  to  mess  in  old  English  comfort     There 
was  a  large  muster  that  day,  for  six  or  seven  young  ensigns 
unattached,  fresh  from  their  English  homes,  had  just  joined,  and 
the  poor  boys  must  have  been  entering  with  zest  on  the  new  life, 
as  they  thought,  opening  before  them.     At  half-past  nine  the 
garrison  was  roused  frcnn  their  beds  by  the  sound  of  firing  heard 
at  the  station,  and  the  alarm-bugle  shortly  brought  them  to  the 
ramparts.     So  steady  was  the  report  of  the  musketry^hat  the 
remark  was,  ^Well  done,  gallant  sepoys!  they  are  beating  off 
the   rebels,  who  are  come  at  last'     But  before  long,  the  sad 
truth  was  known.     The  officer  in  charge  of  the  artillery  came 
galloping  into  the  fort,  saying  that  his  guns  had  been  seized  and 
drawn  towards  the  station,  add  that  the  whole  of  the  sepoys  were 
in  mutiny,  murdering  every  European  they  could  find,  military 
and  civil  alike.     Of  seventeen  officers  at  the  mess  that  evening, 
only  three  escaped — two  by  swimming  the  Ganges  to  the  feat 
Mockery  was  added  to  murder;   for  while  this  butcheir  was 
going  on,  the  band  was  playing  ^  God  save  the  Queen.'     In  all, 
fifty  Europeans  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  sepoys  that  night    Hien 
followed  the  usual  course.     The  jail  broken  open,  the  treasury 
sacked,   house  after  house   plundered  and  fired,  the  station  a 
smoking  ruin,  and  the  green  flag  of  the  Prophet  raised  above  the 
town  by  a  moulvie,  who  represented  himself  as  viceroy  of  the 
King  of  Delhi.    Colonel  Neil,  pursuing  his  mission  of  relief  up 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  bringing  retribution  in  his  van  and  leav- 
ing order  in  his  rear,  came  too  late  to  aid  the  sufferers,  but  not  too 
late  to  punish  their  murderers.   By  the  aid  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  fort 
under  JVfajor  Brazier,  and  supported  by  a  steamer  that  moved  along 
the  river.  Colonel  Neil,  with  his  little  force,  attacked  and  fired 
the  town,  drove  the  Brahmins  and  moulvies  to  flight,  recovered 
the  lost  guns,  and  restored  order  in  the  city  and  security  in  the 
fort     The  nephew  of  the  rebel  moulvie  was  put  to  death  by  die 
Sikhs,    who  showed  little   disposition  to   spare.      The  native 
Christian  catechists,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  insur* 
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gents  at  the  outbreak,  were  left  behind  when  the  city  was  aban- 
doned  by  them,  having  been  befriended  by  a  wealthy  Hindoo 
zemindar.  Allahabad  has  now  become  the  base  of  operations  to 
the  North-West,  and  thither  the  troops,  as  they  arrive  at  Calcutta, 
are  at  once  forwarded  with  all  speed. 

At  the  little  out-post  garrison  of  Jhansi,  where  terrible 
atrocities  were  enacted,  it  was  said  that  an  English  officer,  driven 
to  desperation,  when  he  saw  the  sepoys  swarming  up  the  walls 
of  the  last  stronghold,  kissed  his  wife,  shot  her,  and  then  him- 
self. Now  nothing  could  justify,  nothing  but  bereavement  of 
senses  excuse,  so  pagan  an  act  The  descaiding  sword  has  often- 
times been  warded  off  in  its  fall ;  rescue  has  arrived  at  the 
last  moment  of  the  eleventh  hour ;  and  true  courage,  as  well  as 
true  faith,  would  wait  God's  own  time.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  story,  save  that  they  both  mi- 
serably perished. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  mutiny  at 
every  station  as  it  now  so  rapidly  arose.  The  mind  sickens  and 
wearies  over  the  narrative  of  the  same  forbearing  confidence, 
the  same  treacherous  assassination,  the  same  hairbreadth  escapes, 
the  same  courageous  endurance  of  misery  in  British  soldiers 
and  civilians,  men  and  women.  But  some  cases  have  special 
features  of  their  own,  and  not  always  easy  to  reconcile,  or  to 
comprehend.  On  the  8th  of  June,  at  Fyzabad,  in  the  centre  of 
Oade^  a  regiment  of  Irregulars,  combining  with  the  22nd  Native 
infantry,  took  possession  of  the  battery,  but  allowed  their  officers 
to  escape  ;  they  protected  them  from  the  townspeople,  found 
them  boats,  gave  each  his  own  property  and  900  rupees  from  the 
public  treasury,  which  they  had  looted ;  yet,  falling  in  with  other 
mutineers,  the  fugitives  were  hunted  by  them  like  otters  on  the 
lirer,  and  many  perished  on  the  islands  and  banks  on  which  they 
had  taken  refuge,  or  owed  their  lives  to  the  protection  of  some 
hospitable  rajah.  On  the  12th  of  June,  in  the  Sonpal  district,  at 
Deoghyr,  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet  country.  Major  Macdonald,  Sir 
Norman  Leslie,  and  Dr.  Grant,  of  the  5th  Irregular  Cavalry,  were 
at  tea ;  three  natives  rushed  in  upon  them,  and,  almost  before  they 
were  aware  of  their  presence,  Leslie  was  murdered,  and  his  com<- 
panions,  who  had  to  fight  for  their  lives  with  the  furniture  they 
could  lay  hold  of,  were  badly  wounded.  The  82nd,  still  faithful 
up  to  the  last  accounts,  showed  great  sympathy  with  the  officers, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  arrest  the  murderers.  The  assassins, 
proved  to  be  of  the  5th  Irregular  Cavalry,  were  soon  captured  and 
hung  by  men  of  their  own  regiment,  who  professed  great  horror 
at  the  deed,  and  who  have  all  since  mutinied.  By  the  middle  of 
June,  while  order  was  being  restored  in  several  places  where 
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the  tepojs  had  risen,  a  general  anarch j  was  extended  to  places 
apparently  free  from  the  military  influence.  Petty  rajahs  pro- 
claimed their  mdependence,  and  were,  in  some  instances,  ponneed 
upon  kid  hanged ;  dacoittee  and  robbery  were  spreading,  ainl 
all  the  evil  elements  of  the  lowest  dasses  were  stirred  up ;  roads 
became  unsafe ;  disbanded  sepoys  were  ranging  the  country  and 
cutting  off  unprotected  travellers ;  but  there  has  been  nothiog 
which  resembles  a  national  rising. 

By  the  end  of  June  the  Bengal  army  may  be  said  to  have 
leased  to  exist.  Seventy  regiments  were  gone,  and  the  few  that 
remained  were  only  awed  by  the  presence  of  European  troops,  or 
kept  together  by  local  influences  so  slight  that  the  lightest 
breath  might  disperse  them.  Throughout  the  whole  troubles, 
wherever  Anglo-Saxon  energy  has  shown  itself,  its  effect  was 
immediately  felt  Lawrence  and  Edwardes  in  the  Punjaub,  and 
Henry  Lawrence  in  Oude,  whether  successfully  guiding  or  com- 
pelling their  people,  or  dying  at  their  post,  were  literaUy  in 
themselves  a  host — a  match  for  a  thousand 
•  Agra,  the  capital  of  the  North- West  provinces,  had  of  comse 
early  been  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  insurrection  now 
eddying  from  Meerut  far  and  wide ;  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr.  Colvin,  with  prompt  decision  hastened  to  reassure  the 
sepoys  in  their  allegiance,  and  on  his  harangue  to  the  troops, 
Native  and  Enrt^an,  the  cheerii^  of  the  sepoys  outvoiced  that 
of  the  English,  and  lasted  longer,  and  the  city  settled  down  into 
confidence  and  repose ;  soon,  however,  to  be  dissipated.  On  the 
35th  of  May,  in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened  elsewhere,  the 
ill-judged  proclamation  offering  pardon  to  all  who  would  return  to 
their  allegiance  was  issued,  but  cancelled  as  soon  as  known  by 
Ae  Governor-General.  Meanwhile  the  native  soMiers,  entrusted 
with  the  convoy  of  treasure,  had  turned  on  their  officers  and 
murdered  them  on  the  road.  The  fruits  of  forbearance  elsewhere 
b^^an  to  be  better  understood,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  all  the 
native  regiments  within  the  place  were  by  good  management 
disarmed.  The  communication  between  the  fort  and  city  was 
still  kept  up,  but  matters  looked  awkward,  and  none  could  tell 
what  was  coming  to  pass.  There  was  now  no  want  of  energy ; 
walls  were  repaired,  the  old  fort  was  cleared  out  and  put  in 
order,  and  the  whole  Christian  population  were  drilled  and  armed. 
Our  old  friend  Jotee  Persaud,  whose  commissariat  arrange- 
ments saved  us  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  but  who  was  prose- 
cuted, though  acquitted,  for  embezzlement,  came  to  the  aid  of 
his  masters.  Perhaps  he  forgot  our  ingratitude  in  our  justice. 
Meanwhile  refugees  from  Gwalior  and  other  parts  came  dropping 
into  Agra,  each  with  their  tale  of  horror  and  misery.     What 
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days  they  spent  in  scorchiog  sons,  what  perils  by  day,  by  aigfat, 
by  robbers,  in  watchings,  in  fntings,  in  weariness  and  fnintw , 
in  nakedness — what  mixacoloiis  escapes,  what  heartless  cmclly,. 
yet  often  what  consideration  and  what  kindness — ^it  was  a  reUel 
to  tell  when  the  troubles  were  past.     With  snch  tales  did  they 
beguile  their  countrymen  in  Agn,  who  out  of  their  now  decreas- 
ing store,  continued  to  give  food  and  raiment  to  the  new  comeiSL 
Though  erery  fresh  arrirer  had  more  fearful  miseries  and  deeper 
horrors  to  relate,  and  all  soggestire  of  more  imminent  dangers 
to  the  listeners,  there   was  no  £silittg  of  spirit  in  the   ranks 
of  this  British  company.     On  the  4th  of  July  the  Kotah  con- 
tingent,   quartered   in   the   cantonments,   and    b^ieved    to    be 
staunchy  mutinied  and  went  to  join  the  sepoys  who  were  known 
to  be  on  their  way  from  Neemuch.     On  the  following  day  the 
mutineers  united  their  forces  and  were  within  fire  miles  of  Agra. 
It  was  determined  not  to  await  their  approach  but  at  once  to  go 
out  and  meet  them.     The  English  force  was  650  men  and  one. 
battery  of  artillery,   with  such  mounted  volunteer  cirilians  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  fort.     The  insurgents  numbered  4000 
infisntry,  1500  caralry,  and  11  guns ;  they  had  entrenched  them- 
selves in  the  village  of  Shabgui^,  about  three  miles  distant, 
and  desperately  they  held  their  position.     A  handful  of  volun-^ 
tears  was  all  that  the  English  had  to  meet  their  cavalry,  which 
k^t  hovering  on  both  flanks  biU  once  only  dared  to  charge, 
and  were  then   received  by  such  a  volley  from  her  Majes^'s 
3rd,    under  Col(»el  Riddell,   as  effectually  checked   a  return. 
After    more  than  two  homrs*  severe  fighting,   the  natives  were 
dislodged  from  their  position  and  the  artillery  was  ordered  to 
be  brought  up  in  front ;  it  was  then  discovered  that,  though  the 
guns  were  rcaidy,  the  ammunition  was  exhausted ;  two  tumbrils 
bftd  blown  up  during  the  engagement,   a  casualty  which   the 
matineers   had  welcomed  by  a  yell  which  in  their  ranks  has 
already    superseded    the    British    dieer.      Had    the    requisite 
am  munition  been  at  hand,  a  total  rout  must  have  ensned,  for 
already  the  mutineers'  cartridges  had  eome  to  an  end  and  they 
were  firing  pioe  and  stones.     The  English  had  now  nothing  left 
but   to  retire ;  this  they   did  in  perfect  order,    though  on  the 
enemy  finding  our  guns  silent  they  again  brought  their  artit 
lery  into  play.     So  ended  the  battle  of  Agra.     Captain  D'Oyly, 
ivho    commanded    the  British   artillery,   died  of  his  wounds; 
of  the   whole  force  one  man  in   six  was  killed,  and  of  killed 
and    wounded   together,    one  in  three   fell.      As   the  survivors 
passed   through  tbe  cantonments  on  their  way  to  the  fort,  the 
work  of  incendiarism  and  plunder  bad  already  begun,  and  they 
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beheld  from   the   ramparts  in   the   evening   the   whole  station, 
churches,  colleges,  barracks,  houses,  in  cme  blaze  of  flame.     The 
mutineers,   however,  had  had  enough  of  it ;   they  were  o£F  to 
Mutrah,  probably  to  swell  the  throng  now  pouring  on  towards 
Delhi.     The  native  servants  nearly  sJl  left  their  masters  at  the 
first  panic ;  a  man  who  had  twenty  servants  in  the  morning  bad 
not  one  at  night ;  the  lower  town  population   was   thoroughly 
disaffected,  though  now  awed  into  submission  by  the  bearing  of 
the  holders  of  the  fort.     By  the  latest  accounts  all  is  reported 
^  well/  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  danger  to  Agra  is  past 
Our  narrative  now  returns  to  Lucknow  and  its  neighbour  Cawn- 
pore.     The  early  disaffection  of  the  capital  of  Oude  has  already 
been  recorded ;  but  in  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  the  Europeans,  be- 
sieged within  the  fortress  of  Lucknow,  had  one  of  the  beat  men  in 
IndUa  to  defend  them.     Diminished  as  his  force  was  by  the  seces- 
sion of  all  the  Native  troops  but  the  artillery,  he  had  managed  to 
send  succour  to  Cawnpore,  and  though  opposed  by  a  force  <^  mu- 
tineers, estimated  from  12,000  to  20,000,  and  a  hostile  population 
who  always  carry  arms,  was  holding  out  with  his  little  band  till  rein- 
forcements arrived  from  below.   Pressed  at  length  by  want  of  food 
and  fuel,  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  determined,  on 
July  2nd,  to  make  a  sortie  on  the  enemy's  lines.     After  two  hours 
of  desperate  fighting  the  armed  horde  was  driven  back,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
soldiers,  consisting  of  but  200,  part  of  her  Majesty's  32nd,  and 
with  these  brave  fellows,  great  as  was  the  odds  against  them, 
Lawrence  could  yet  repel  the  open  enemy ;  but  for  the  one  re- 
maining bit  of  treachery  he  was  unprepared.     As  his  little  force 
was  retiring  hopeful  from  their  victory,  and  bearing  the  fruits  of 
their  hard-fought  battle  for  the  sufferers  in  the  fort,  the  Native 
artillery  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  shared  in  and 
helped  to  acquire  the  late  success,  suddenly  wheeled  round,  just 
as  our  troops  reached  the  fort,  and  opened  a  deadly  fire  on  the 
unfortunate  32nd«     Before  they  were  able  to  recover  themselves 
and  face  their  assailants,  60  men,  rank  and  file,  were  killed, 
and,  worst  of  all,  among  the  officers  severely  wounded,  was  the 
gallant  leader  himself,  who,  four  days  afterwards,  sunk   from 
lockjaw  brought  on  by  the  wound.     This  was  the  heaviest  blow 
that  could  have  befallen  the  besieged  ;  but  they  had  fortunately  in 
Major  Banks  a  man  equal  to  the  emergency*    He  wrote  oo  the 
8th  of  July  to  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  hold  out  six  weeks, 
and  that  the  garrison  were   in  good  heart    This  spirit  was 
doomed  to  a  sudden  rise  and  fall,  when,  on  the  dOth  of  July, 
General  Havelock's  relief  appeared  within  three  miles  of  die 
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walls  of  Lucknow,  and  then  bad  immediatelj  to  retire.     The 
feftrfnl  suspense  which  has  so  long  been  felt  with  respect  to  the 
garrison  is  happil  j  abated  by  the  last  intelligence,  and  there  is 
now  a  confidait  expectation  that  it  will  hold  out  till  it  is  relieved* 
•   About  die  16th  of  May  the  news  of  the  Meemt  and  Delhi 
rerolts  reached  Cawnpore.     They  were  probably  not  unexpected 
by  the  natives.    The  garriM)n>  under  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  one  of 
those  Bengal  oflBcers  whom  Sir  Charles  Napier  singled  out  as  a 
disciplinarian  of  the  first  order,  consisted  entirely  of  Native  regi- 
ments, the  1st,  the  53rd,  and  the  56th.     The  town  of  Cawnpore, 
situated  on  the  Doab,  <Hr  inland  peninsula  formed  by  the  con-» 
floence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  lies  on  liie  south  bank  of  the 
former  stream — a  low  and  dusty  station  with  no  remains  of  anti- 
quity to  interest  the  stranger,  and  no  fort,  or  even  positi<m  of 
advantage  for  «  beleaguered  force  to  occupy.     The  old  town 
contains  a  population  of  about  50,000 ;  the  new  town,  the  growth 
of  British  rule,  which  has  sprung  up  around  the  cantonments, 
contains  an  equal  number;  and  from  the  grand-trUnk  road  here 
crossing  the  river,  the  place  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  a  mart  of  inland  commerce  as  well  as  of 
military  occupation.    Before  our  annexation  of  the  Punjauh| 
which  caused  our  forces  to  be  concentrated  further  to  the  North* 
West,  Cawnpore  was  the  chief  military  station  of  India,  and  its 
balls,  its  races,  and  its  theatre  made  it  one  of  the  spots  of  gayest 
resort  for  English  society.     Once  the  harbour  of  Thuggee,  of 
wolves,  and  of  deadly  snsJces,  few  places  have  more  benefited  by 
English  colonization ;  and  in  the  compounds  and  gardens  of  the 
military  station  European  fruits  and  vegetables  vied  with  the 
mangoes,  the  shaddocks,  the  plantains,  and  the  guavas  of  the 
East.     The  cantonments  lie  for  five  miles  along  the  river,  whose 
muddy  banks  will  never  again  be  seen  by  an  Englishman  without 
a  remembrance  of  the  treachery  by  which  they  have  been  so  deeply 
stsdned.     On  the  receipt  of  the  disastrous  news  of  the  spreading 
mutiny.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  lost  no  time  in  making  the  most  of 
his  bad  position.    With  only  fifty  European  artillerymen  he  was 
unable  to  disarm  his  garrison,  and  it  was  solely  by  judicious 
management  that  he  could  keep  things  together  till  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  extemporizing  such  a  defence  as  the  place  was 
capable  of.   Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  sent  from  Lucknow  seventy 
men  of  her  Majesty's  3rd  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  May  they 
were  recalled,  and  eighty  men  of  her  Majesty's  84th  and  of  the 
Madras  Fusile^s  (Europeans)  arrived.     The  wives  and  families^ 
however,  of  the  32nd  remained  behind ;  and  there  was  also  at 
this  time  a  large  number  of  lady  visitors  beycmd  the  ordinary 
residents  of  the  stations,  attracted  by  the  balls  of  the  preceding 
Vol.  102.— iVb.  204.  2  o  p     month. 
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iBonth.  SoBpicioiis  gymtoms  Itad  already  mppemnd^  The  mea 
of  tfie  NftttTe2iid  Light  Caralrj  bad  seat  tkeir  wives  and  f^^l^ 
home  OQ  some  tmekmB  pretext ;  and  &%  ftflMig  of  ioseearilf 
thaet  pervaded  like  EiaK^eana  taMfiit  better  be  realMd  dun  faj 
the  jbllowing^  estEacta  from  Ike  diarjr  kttir  4t  tbewife^the 
i:of  the  station:— • 


*  May  13. — Tou  wilT  hare  aeen  ftom  the  papezs  that  IiMlia  jost 

new  is  ih  a  rery  disturbed  state It  seenis  strange  iStat 

Bit  %  large  station  like  Bfeemt  ttey  eoiDii'  hare  miHviged'  to  do  such 
niMliiaf  wkhovt  the  oolborities  tfkere  bofitag  a»  iiiklu^  of  what  was 
goangeM.  .  •  *  »  Jiiy  Uk^-Tbesenrndiiiti  are  t^  tspioef  the 
dap.  .  «  .  .  Ibareisn#aagrisgwiMre«aBdiiMraJltlB&will«ML 
"DisaibetiQia  itk  the  arnay  is  ipiteidinr  rapidly^  Gldreat£Mu»aBa  eate^ 
taioed  te  DMi,  tot  thm»  axe  aa.  Eyiryean  tscieps  thane,  aad.  the 
native  regiineBts  are  all  more  or  less,  afedied*  «.  ,  «  «  CsMnpoie 
is  quiet,  and  the  r^ments  here  ace  staunch.    ,    •    »    .    W^  jua 

very  anxious  fbrLuckaow Majf  16. — The  news  contiBaflt 

still  to  be  rery  bad.  .  .  «  .  There  does  not  seem  to  be  ai^  im- 
mediate danger  here,  but  should  they  mutiny,  we  shall  either  go  Into 
the  cantonments,  or  to  a  place  called  Bithoor,  about  six  miles  ftom 
Ckwnpore,  where  the  P^ishwa's  successor  resides.  He  b  a  great 
fiiesd  of  C-^-*'8,  an#  is  a  man  of  enormous  weallh  and  inlkienee ;  aad 

hebaa  assarnd  € ^tftat  we  (dieaM  ali  be  qaite  safe  theeei    i  mysdf 

wpoeld  mushprefhff  going  to  the  caBtoMaant,  hat  &-^-*- thiaha  it  woeld 
be  better  for  me  aad  ois  piacioua  fhttriiwi^  to  beat  Btthoofc.  .... 
Mat/  17. — It  is  e^peetod  that  is  aheat  threo  weeks-  wie  shall  ha^e  m^ 
caipitured  Dielhi  ajul  blown  the  placft  to  fiecea»  We  do  not  ea^ect 
there  will  be  much  fiKbAio&^  for  a.  few  sheUa  thrown;  into  the  fort,  aai 
a  \K>lley  or  two,  wiU  quickly  disperse  themj^  and  they  will  probably 

give  in  at  once Mayi  18. — This  is  an  anxious  time,m 

though  Cawnpore  remains  (miet,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  daweia 
winch  surround  us,  and  of  die  sufi^rings  of  our  dear  fiiends  and  fl^bw 

countrymen There  are  aS*  sorts  of  dreadM  rumonn 

gei^g  about,  hat  I  hope  they  are  fhlse.    If  <llere  diould  beaa  oaCbroak 

h^e^  dearest  C has  made  all  the  neeessary  arraageaMnts  fiir  m» 

and  the  ehildrea  to  go  te  Bithoor,  and  he  will  go  there  hiittsei^  aai 
with  the  aid  of  the  ]£jah^  to  whose  house;  wm  a«e  goings  he  wSl  celeit 
and  head  a  forceof  160Q  fighting  men,  and  han^  them  into  Oawapofe 
to  take  the  insm^nts  by  sur^^rise.  This  is  a  phui  of  their  owa»  aad 
is  (yiite  a  secrst,  for  the  object  of  it  is  to  come  on.  the  nrntjaaaa 
unawares.' 


Tba  night  of  the  S^lst  of  May  ivas  acMed  &r  a  genaial 
oi  the  Native  tvoops.  iiiform^ioaof  this  having  raachedb  Wfceeler, 
he  oideped  the  gnns  at  once  wkiiia  tha  eatveachaseala,  and  pam- 
pered Ibr  the  wovst  The-  ladies  of  tha  atatioa*  aad  tba  ciwiliaas 
wieve  hmried  iata  tba  same' place  of  gendeavaaf,  tha  banracUies- 
pital ;  ba|  the  ineleace  of  the  stosn  that  xaged  feaxibUj  that 
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night  pwyfCBitA  Ibe  wftrmnf  remcMng-  i^.  Tbe  ri^giltooe  of  the 
mmiuuBdef,  aiHf  1^  boM  front  still  shown,  cowed  the  wavering 
Mpoyg,  ami  ttgMii  enxih  officer,  while  diflrtrnsting  others,  still  felt 
eonfidence  in  hrs  own  men.  While  the  non-combatants,  to  the 
Dumber  of  400  or  900,  were  crowded  together  in  the  hospital 
«i^  Ktfle  ehttpe!  atttKhed,  whem  the  heat  and  suffocation  were 
aivoBt  beyonjl  ead^raace,  the  officerv  ftill'  s^pt  in  the  lines^ 
kot  with  loaded  phtirift  mAnr  their  pitlows.  The  sepoys  asked, 
W bftC  had  eoflie  to  tbe  wMS^  to  be*  in  sncfr  fear? 
TfardUrj  eoalfaniet: 

^May  29» — We  are  now  in  cantonments.  We  came  here  the  dagr 
before  yesterdays  abovC  5  p.v.  The  ni^ht  before  the  general  had  so 
■mek  cnmmf  fbr  aBirm  that  he  sent  a  messwe  to  Sir  H.  Lawrence  at 
IiW5lcii9w,  fiMng  khn*  to  assist  xa  with  300  Eumpean  solifiers ;  but 
L—lingw  bMff  iw  tt  iMSry  similar  states  he  eoirid-  ob^  spare  us  SS  men, 
wkm  harte  aiiiiwii  lMre»-    .    ^    .    ,    The  ruMMUiv  were  so  bad  that 

C ,  with  ike  seasanft  of  Sir  H,  Wheeler,  wrote  to  the  Ri^ali  o# 

BMioer  to  send  his  fovee  of  MalMtattiui  diiwit  here,  andaU  t^  oAeenr 
have  slept  in  their  lines  to  abgfw  ths  aepeys  that  tiiey  pkaed  impMci4i 
oonfidence  in  tliem,  .....  Can  you  imagine  ouah  a  etate  of 
things — our  own  troops  threatening  us  with  an  outbreak,  aud  then 
moodily  putting  it  off  for  a  few  nights  ?' 

AnmSucea  at  Gawnpor^  writing  to  Ca4em<ta  on  the  mormag  of 
tfacr  btkk  ol  Jttoe,  issiiwud  hiyfrieml  that  tfaingB  hod  ta&en  a  ^od 
ta»;  the  aem^wete  relttnMg  tt»  their  aUegiatte«;.«id  with  the  150 
EvBopean  aoldiars,  and  pvovniont  tm  three  weeks,  they  had  good 
hapa  t»  hold  oat  tiH  aaceour  emme.  On  the  aftamooii  of  the  sawEie 
dayi  ka  deapatcfaed  aatoond'  letter  andaaiag  hia  wiU^  and  ^wpjog 
tbafi  tba  cmsia  was  oomerat  last,  and  wwald  b^  oa  them  in  the 
etianing.  Oa-  that  nigbt  the  mea>  reae  on  their  ofioera,  and  many 
wBm  liHled  in  their  attamp*  to  reach  tbe  entreacfament;  The 
lunal  «tftragaa  had  of  aaaase  followed  the  cqpm  mutiny.  The* 
\m  \wmiy  was  aeiaadl;  tha  jail  openad ;  the  botoMi^ plundered  and* 
tead ;  Mid  kaving^liiUed  e^nry  Chriatian  tkatfdi  in  their  way,  the 
laaiiiiiefia  find  t£e  mebt  joaneit  in  attacking  tiie  barmck-hospital, 
im  wbac^  Gantral  Wheeler  had  entsanched  kimadfL  The  ftoend 
atSathoor,  whom  thay^bad.  m  eagserl^  eapaoted,.  had  at  length 
anavtedv  and  k  is  time  to  iotrodhac  him  to*  oar  nmdera. 

Eight  milea  up  the  nhnB*,  above  Gawnpoaey  ataada  the  fortrsew 
of  Btihoor  ;  it  waa  onoa  the  rcaidom^e  or  Ihe^  British,  magiatrate; 
baii  bad'  boen  dmndmed  £ar  the*  filing  Caampora^  and  aseigned 
t«'  the  0B«f  mshma  of  tbe  Mahvattasi  Tbe  Peishsra  before  the 
Mniirattn.  war  waai  tba  soaereign  rajah  of  Central  India,  and  waa 
to  the  UukIoos  what  tba  king  of  Delhi  was>  to  the  Mahomedana. 
^ka   la4e  rapoeaantativa  of  the  old  dignity,  Bajee  Rao,  lived, 
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largely  pensioned,  in  retirement  at  Bithoor,  where  he  died  about 
five  years  ago,  immensely  rich  in  jewels^  hoaided  treasure,  and 
Grovemment  secarities,  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  sterling. 
Nena  Sahib,  now  about  thirty-five  years  old,  was  the  eldest  of 
two  adopted  sons,  to  whom  these  vast  possessions  were  be- 
queathed He  applied  to  the  British  Government  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  pension,  but  this  was  refused ;  and  the  younger 
adopted  son  being  a  minor,  the  English  law-courts  stepped  in 
as  trustee  for  his  interests — a  proceeding  which  involved  Nena 
in  several  costly  lawsuits,  none  of  which  ended  in  his  favour. 
He  petitioned  the  Government,  he  sent  an  agent  to  England^  and 
altogether  had  a  large  nest  of  real  or  imaginary  grievances  to 
brood  over.  But  he  appeared  of  most  hospitable  and  even  jovial 
disposition,  cultivated  the  English  society  of  Ca?mpore,  a&cted 
many  English  habits,  made  up  shooting-parties  for  his  Emopesn 
firiends,  and  entertained  all  comers  in  most  princely  style.  On 
what  fHendly  terms  he  was  with  the  chief  magistrate  of  Cawbt 
pore  is  seen  in  the  diary  from  which  we  have  quoted.  On  the 
first  outbreak  at  Delhi  he  expressed  his  great  concern  and  indeed 
disbelief  of  the  movement,  though  probably  thoroughly  cognisant 
of  what  was  at  hand.  To  the  joy  of  the  English  he  was  now 
approaching  Cawnpore.  No  sooner  had  he  come  up  to  the 
mutineers  than  he  threw  off  the  mask,  hoisted  two  standards 
— one  for  Mahomet,  one  for  Hunaman— -and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  their  modey  force.  And  now  for  twenty  days,  with 
his  army  swelling  from  4000  to  12,000  men,  and  with  heavy 
guns,  increased  from  two  to  twelve,  he  kept  up  an  unceasi^ 
firing  and  continual  assaults  on  the  unfortunate  Europeans 
within  the  entrenchment  Many  were  wounded,  many  died 
of  their  wounds;  but  Wheeler,  hopeful  of  relief,  still  hdd 
out,  repulsing  every  attack  and  keeping  his  besiegers  at  bajr. 
Even  his  poor  stock  of  grain  and  sugar,  on  whic^  they  had 
been  now  for  some  time  existing,  failing  at  last,  he  resdived  to 
make  one  desperate  effort  to  replenish  his  stores.  Though  die 
odds  were  more  than  twenty  to  one  against  him,  he  drove  the 
enemy  for  a  time  before  him ;  but  at  length,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  he  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way  back,  having  lost  many 
of  his  men,  and  being  himself  badly  wounded*  Two  dajrs  afler- 
wards,  the  disheartened  band,  with  only  two  days'  provisioiis 
left,  hoisted  on  the  26th  a  flag  of  surroider*  Nena  Sahib 
received  the  deputation  respectfully,  and  even  courteously,  aftd 
solemnly  swore  to  spare  their  lives,  to  allow  them  to  take  their 
arms,  and  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees,  and  to  furnish  them  with ' 
boats  to  proceed  down  the  river  to  Allahabad.  On  the  27th 
the  boats  were  announced  as  ready,  and  the  whole  remaining' 
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hoAj  of  Europeans  were  marclied  down  to  the  lirer's  bank, 
escorted  bj  a  troop  of  caTalxy.  The  men  wero  crowded  into 
the  open  boats,  the  women  and  children  still  retained  on  the 
shore ;  but  the  moment  the  dinghies  pushed  off  into  the  stream 
Nena  ordered  his  guns  to  open  npon  them.  Some  were  sunk, 
some  burnt,  some  few  men  reached  the  shore  only  to  be  cut 
down  bj  the  suwars.  A  single  boat  managed  to  get  through  the 
dreadful  ordeal,  and  escaped  ten  miles  down  the  rirer ;  it  was 
pursued  and  captured,  and  the  unhappy  survivors  brought  back 
to  Cawnpore,  where  some  were  cut  to  pieces  inch  by  inch, 
while  others  were  stripped  and  lashed  naked  together  on  bam- 
lxK>s  and  floated  down  the  Ganges  to  bear  the  first  news  of  the 
massacre  to  their  countrymen  at  Allahabad,  who,  seeing  the 
corpses  floating  by,  brought  them  on  shore  and  buried  them. 
The  women  and  children  who  were  left,  to  the  number  of  two 
or  three  hundred,  were  marched  back  to  the  cantonments,  and 
kept  under  Nena  Sahib's  own  surveillance  on  the  miserable 
rations  of  a  prison  diet.  But  now  relief  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing. On  the  7th  of  July  General  Havelock  had  left  Allahabad 
with  1300  Europeans  in  the  direction  of  Cawnpore ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  ISth  he  joined  Major  Renaud's  advanced  column 
four  miles  from  Futteypore.  The  enemy  came  out  to  meet 
him;  Captain  Maude's  artillery  was  advanced  to  the  front, 
and  electrified  the  natives  with  its  fire,  who  were  driven  by 
the  skirmishers  and  columns  through  the  gardens  and  streets  of 
Futteypore  in  complete  confusion,  leaving  the  whole  of  their  guns 
behind  them.  To  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  the  artillery, 
to  the  power  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  to  British  pluck,  and  *  to 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  a  most  righteous  cause,'  the 
Brigadier  in  the  order  for  the  day  attributes  the  results  of  a  whole 
army  scattered  to  the  winds  without  the  loss  of  a  single  British 
soldier  t  Havelock  pushed  on  for  Cawnpore,  and,  after  several 
engagements,  with  trifling  loss  re-captured  the  ill-fated  place  on 
the  17th  of  July,  totally  defeating  Nena  Sahib  in  person,  who, 
after  blowing  up  the  magazine  at  Cawnpore,  retreated  in  hurried 
flight  to  his  fastness  at  Bithoor.  The  full  extent  of  the  massacre 
was  now  discovered.  On  the  16th,  when  the  wretch  found  that 
iSbe  day  was  going  against  him,  he  ordered  the  indiscriminate 
butchery  of  the  women  and  children  yet  left  alive  ;  and,  on  the 
English  troops  taking  possession  of  the  place  on  the  following 
morning,  the  rooms  and  yard  in  which  the  prisoners  had  been 
ccmfined  were  found  two  inches  deep  in  the  blood  of  the  victims. 
l.ong  tresses  of  hair,  scraps  of  paper,  torn  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
books,  workboxes  and  unfinished  work,  and  the  little  round  hats 
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of  the  children  scattered  about  oo  the  i^ed  £001;^  told  teo  well  iIm 
tiaiTowing  tale. 

Our  object  hm  been  to  give  a  general  ootline  of  the  evente 
attending  the  mihtinjr,  which^  from  the  numeroos  localities  con- 
cerned, from  the  multitude  of  the  details,  and  from  the  inevitaUie 
want  of  arrangement  in  the  mass  of  letters  which  tell  the  tale  lo 
the  public,  have  left  a  confused  impression  in  the  minds  of  manj. 
The  circumstances  which  have  operated  to  produce  this  conr* 
Tulsion  appear  to  lie  on  the  surfacieu  Those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  country  are  mostly  of  c^inian  that  the  nodvtt 
civilians  prefer  our  govemmemt,  with  all  its  jtortooniing^  to 
the  stem  and  exacting  sway  of  their  own  princes.  Bat  ths  is  • 
feeling  which  cannot  be  shared  by  the  native  rulers  tliemselves. 
One  by  one  they  have  been  swept  away  by  the  advaock^^  tide  of 
British  dominion,  and  he  who  escaped  to-day  was  well  aware 
that  the  wave  would  eogulph  him  hereafter.  The  annexation  of 
Oude,  which,  however  convenient  to  ourselves  or  beneficdal  to  the 
country  at  large,  seems  certainly  to  have  heea  efiGected  in  defiaaoe 
of  treaties,  was  eminently  calculated  to  exasperate  the  victims  of 
our  policy.  Those  who  were  eiti:ier  losers  now^  or  foresaw  thai 
their  turn  would  come  later,  may  not  improbably  have  used  their 
money,  influence,  and  arguments  to  precipitate  an  outbreak,  whidi 
afforded  them  the  only  chance  of  recovering  or  retaining  their 
authority.  But,  independently  of  this  impulse  from  without 
there  were  causes  enough  within  the  army  itself  to  aocoont  for 
the  mutiny.  The  Mahometan  has  lost  his  military,  the  Brahmin 
is  losing  his  social,  sway,  and  the  desire  to  recover  it  is  a  jbcib 
instinct  of  human  ni^iire.  The  supremacy  of  fbreignen,  difoioff 
from  them  in  race,  habits,  and  religion,  oould  not  but  be  batefiu 
to  them ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should  desire  to 
reverse  the  situation,  and  from  subjects  to  become  masters,  AH 
they  wanted  was  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow^  and  Sutk  to 
believe  that  the  blow  would  be  successful.  We  have  taken  cam 
by  our  conduct  to  give  them  the  £rst,  and  to  inspire  them  mlk 
the  second.  That  the  Bengal  army  had  been  in  a  perilooa 
state  for  years  is  now  universally  admitted.  Wkj^  with  ihm 
spirit  of  insubordination  so  rife  and  increasing  and  with  10 
many  of  its  causes  so  clearly  pointed  out»  no  steps  were  token 
by  the  Indian  Government  to  stay  the  evil,  is  difficult  to  ex* 
plain,  and  seems  not  to  admit  of  an  excuse.  No  wisdom  in  ciiii 
rule  can  atone  for  want  of  attention  to  oar  military  supremaqr^ 
since  it  is  the  foundation  and  guarantee  of  all  the  rest.  The  fa^ 
measures  without  the  strength  to  enforce  them  are  only  so  many 
incentives  to  rebellion  and  anarchy  when  we  are  dealiqg  with  men 

whose 
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wbosejprejadicefl  they  oppose  and  wboee  power  thej  tmdenxuae. 
Both  Six  Chides  Napier  and  G>kMAelJaodb,  liule  at  ihmf  agareeA 
in  other  maAters,  united  in  coodennix^  the  pcedoBnanaaoe  of  Brab* 
min  influence  in  the  Bengal  armj.  ^  Tveacbery,'  laid  the  ionner  %vl 
yean  ago^  ^  mutiny,  villany  of  all  kinda  may  foe  carried  on  aaiong 
the  private  aoldiersy  unknown  to  their  offioam,  to  any«zteiit,  wheae 
the  men  are  of  one  caste  of  Hindoos,  and  where  the  mles  mt  caalD 
are  more  regajded  than  those  of  military  Aacipline.'  To  ihe 
Brahmina  this  applied  with  double  farce  ^aad  yet  «t  the  btfinnisg 
of  this  T«ry  year  we  have  the  local  adjutant-general  iasukig  «a 
Older  to  extaad  the  preference  of  high  ofer  low  caate  mask  to 
ihe  army  of  Bombay]  Not  only  did  this  truckling  t^  caste  gi^a 
power  to  the  most  dangerous  dass  of  our  pdrate  soldiess,  aai 
lower  our  own  standing  in  the  naftiyes'  eyes,  but  it  tcsided  to  1Im» 
anbreision  of  all  discipline ;  and,  ^  for  iear  of  ofemitisg  the  lasgr 
and  inanlwit  Brahmins,'  it  bad  come  to  pass  that  a  Bei^;al  sepoy 
was  unable,  or  jratber  refused,  to  picket  or  groom  his  own  horsey 
Id  strike  the  gong  at  his  own  quarter-guard,  or  to  take  his  own 
musket  for  sentry-duty.  Lord  Dalboaaie,  writing  to  Napier 
in  January,  1850,  says : — ^  The  sepoy  has  been  oveipetted  and 
orerpaid  of  late,  and  has  been  led  on  by  the  Government  itself 
iiftto  the  entertainment  of  expectations  and  the  manifestation  #f  a 
feeling  which  he  never  held  in  former  times.'  G>l<mel  Hodgsoa^ 
in  a  jpamphlet  published  at  Mecrait  in  1851,  nses  almost  the  soma 
woros: — ^  Of  late  years  it  has  been  Ihe  fashion  to  #iwrpay,  e>vep« 
cajresa,  and  over-bud  the  sepoy,' — and  the  sepoy  had  ossne  fiilly  to 
believe  that  we  could  not  do  widioc^  him.  Manv  eurcumstaaoea 
had  tended  to  increase  this  feeling.  He  knew  that  it  bad  been 
proposed  to  employ  him  in  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  wasa  ; 
he  had  lately  been  useful  in  Persia*  While  we  were  offendnig 
br  recent  laws  die  prejudices  of  the  civil  population,  the  sepoy 
always  found  his  own  scruples  ragavded.  Magal  officers  hjwre 
been  known  to  boast  that  their  men  would  not  perlbrm  auboi^ 
dinate  duties  which  the  armies  cA  the  other  Presidencies  willingly 
undertook.  The  Bengal  sepoy  had  become  the  fine  gefitlemaa,  the 
swaggerer,  the  swash-buckler,  and  the  bully,  of  the  Native  popn- 
latimi,  and  the  terror  of  his  own  officer.  To  use  the  expressive 
English  phrase,  he  was  thoroughly  ^  spoilt.'  The  encouragement 
of  petitioning  and  grievance-making  in  h^^h  qnarters  led  the 
Boen  to  despise  their  commanders  and  then  to  disobey  them. 
Nothing  but  the  real  enforcement  of  our  superiorily  has  any 
effect  with  the  native.  '  All  our  power  in  India,'  says  General 
Jacob,  ^  rests  on  this, — they  will  never  consent  to  be  governed  by 
a  handful  of  their  equals.'  Other  causes  may  have  helped :  \k» 
under-offioering  of  regiments ;  the  absence  of  many  oi  the  best 

men 
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men  on  civil  staff-appointments;  the  inefficiencj  of  superaii:- 
nuated  generals,  and  the  incompetency  of  commanders-in-chief; 
but  the  two  evils  of  submission  to  native  caste,  and  the  disal- 
lowance of  power  to  the  English  officer,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  mischief.  The  greased  cartridges  were  no  doubt  felt  ta 
be  a  real  grievance,  but  it  was  only  the  spark  which  fired  the  mine 
that  had  been  long  preparing.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was,  we  think^ 
thoroughly  right  in  his  claim  for  greater  military  independ- 
ence both  for  himself  and  every  subaltern.  Eveiy  Indian  crisis 
must  be  a  military  one ;  and  the  supervision  of  a  civil  Govemor- 
Generaly  much  more  the  intervention  of  a  civil  or  military  board, 
would  be  irksome  and  shackling  to  a  much  less  impetuous  temper 
than  that  of  Napier.  If  the  offices  of  Governor-General  and 
Commander-in-Chief  are  to  be  kept  separate,  we  shall  probably 
for  some  years  to  come  not  send  out  second-rate  or  untried  men  in 
either  capacity ;  but  for  a  really  strong  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion, such  as  is  now  required,  the  powers  should  be  combined. 

The  religious  scruple  pretended  by  the  mutineers  at  once  gave 
the  handle,  so  readily  seized,  for  throwing  the  blame  of  the  out- 
break on  the  Christian  Missionaries  and  Societies.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  backed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
Eronounced  it  incredible  that  Lord  Canning  shquld  have  given 
is  subscription  to  a  Mission  Sociebr  (whose  sphere,  it  turns  out, 
was  confined  to  the  European  Christians  of  Calcutta),  and  implied 
that  it  was  enough  to  account  for  the  mutiny  had  he  done  so ;  and 
that  he  would  certainly  merit  to  be  recalled.  It  was  said  that 
we  had  offended  the  natives  by  forcing  Christian  education  upon 
them,  and  had  brought  the  authority  of  Government  to  bear 
upon  native  conversion.  The  law  lately  passed  by  which  a  con- 
vert from  Hindooism  was  saved  from  the  entire  loss  of  his  pro- 
perty, to  which  he  was  subject  under  the  old  Hindoo  law,  was 
alleged  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  pernicious  and  tyrannous  innovation. 
But  the  course  of  events  soon  cleared  off  this  line  of  ailment. 
Though  the  missionaries  at  Delhi  and  Cawnpore,  and  elsewhere, 
fell  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Europeans,  there  was  no 
special  animosity  exhibited  either  against  their  persons  or  their 
quarters.  In  some  places,  as  at  Meerut,  the  missionary  bungalow 
was  spared  in  the  general  ruin  ;  at  Juanpore  it  was  burnt  in  cold 
blood  by  a  roof-maker  to  get  himself  a  job.  Li  the  Punjaub  and 
in  Benares  the  preachers  and  teachers  have  already  recommenced 
their  services  and  schools,  and  the  natives  attend  them.  So  &r 
from  the  Bengal  sepoy  being  the  object  of  missionary  pro- 
pagandism,  the  only  known  baptized  sepoy  in  that  armjr 
was  in  1819  dismissed  on  that  very  account ;  neither  is  there  a 
single  missionary  station  in  Oude,  the  hotbed  of  the   revolt. 
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The  chief  fields  of  missionary  effort  and  success  are  in  the 
south  of  India,  which  is  the  Quietest  part  of  all.  The  Maho- 
medans,  doubtless,  hate  as  well  as  fear  the  advance  of  Chrifr- 
tianitj ;  but  the  Hindoo  has  never  opposed  our  preachers.  Our 
missionaries  have  never  met  with  such  treatment  in  the  native 
bazaars  as  Wesley  and  Whitfield  did  in  the  market-places  of 
England.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ministers  of  Christianity  are 
generally  treated  with  perfect  indifference  by  the  self-righteous 
Brahmins.  They  wonder  rather  at  the  ignorance  of  the  preacher 
than  dread  his  succ^s.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  can  appre- 
ciate the  self-denial  and  devotedness  of  the  missionary,  and  only 
set  themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  force,  or  fraud,  or 
law,  on  their  faith.  No  doubt  the  bigoted  Moslem  and  even 
the  supine  Hindoo  saw  symptoms  of  advancing  light  Even  in 
the  Government  schools  the  pupils  might  leam  that  the  earth 
did  not  rest  on  a  tortoise's  betck*  The  railroads,  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  gas,  all  told  of  innovation  and  strange  power. 
The  at>olition  of  suttee— of  infanticide — of  Thuggee — of  self- 
immolation — of  Juggernaut  abominations — the  discontinuance  of 
grants  to  heathen  temples,  and  of  salutes  in  honour  of  their 
idolatrous  services — the  permission  of  widows  to  marry — the 
preservation  of  their  property  to  converts — all  moral  conquests 
irom  the  strongholds  of  superstition  and  injustice,  and  each  of 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  old  Indians  sufficient  to  create  a  revolution 
— ^had  gradually  been  effected ;  the  English,  and  in  several  cases 
the  Christian,  education  of  native  princes  was  advancing;  our 
own  Queen  had  welcomed  her  royal  Indian  godchildren  to  her 
own  court ;  in  a  word,  for  the  first  time  since  our  occupation  of 
India,  British  civilization  was  beginning  to  tell,  and  the  Brahmin 
and  the  Moslem  might  equally  see  that,  unless  a  blow  was  now 
struck,  their  chance  of  present  power  was  setting,  and  their  past 
beyond  recovery.  It  is  said  that  the  moolahs  had  marked  a 
century  as  the  term  of  English  rule  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  Mussul- 
mans have  never  let  go  the  hope  of  regaining  their  ascendancy, 
and  it  is  now  said  that  prayers  have  been  regularly  and  con- 
stantly offered  up  in  their  mosques  for  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  house  of  Delhi.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  time,  said  that  if  a 
fair  opportunity  offered,  the  Mussulmans  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  it  to  rise  against  us,  but  more  from  political  than 
religious  feeling. 

It  must  already  be  evident  to  the  mutineers  themselves  that 
they  are  playing  a  losing  game.  While  their  resources  in  men, 
arms,  and  ammunition  are  daily  diminishing,  ours  are  daily  on 
the  increase.  The  moment  the  balance  turns  in  our  favour  the 
contest  will  probably  be  as  brief  as  it  is  decisive.     Those  who 
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me  familiar  with  tbe  SRsak  of  EvLrapeecawBrhxe  have  liess  reasim 
to  be  apprehensiTe  that  tbe  wrong*doers  will  escape  ttem  that  the 
m^ffending^  will  hi\  Tictims  to- the  indncrinmiate  fdry  of  a  heated 
soldieij.  But  British  officers  we  feel  conrinoed  wOl  do  their 
vtBuwt  to  pfevent  the  sword  fronr  fighting*  npon  a  sixigle  gniltkss 
head.  Thej,  ai  least,  will  not  forget  in  the  hoar  of  victory  tfasd^ 
thought  it  is  ft  dreadfe)  seeessitj  to  pimblk  the  criminal,,  ft  ii  a 
•ftocsd  dtrthf  to  ipane  tbe  kmoeent.  ff,  in  the*  dinr  of  batAe,  thej 
cmM  Ibrget  that  tiiej  were  Christtam^  thej  can.  nerer  forget  the 
duffahry  and  hnmamtj  which  are  inherent  in  the  hearts  of  Englrah 
gcii#ls«en.  To'risk  their  own  Kres  and  to  save  the  Eres  of  tiie 
OTioffbiiding' will,  we  rentaie  to  pfedict,  be  the  dbable  distiDctson 
«<  ererj  coHnniNfier  ^iniughout  the  whole  of  ihe  wide  Penmsala 
d  India,  lentil  lebe&ion  has  beui  put  down  and  order  re* 
established,  it  eas  be  of  no^  adrantage  to  ent^  npon^  the  gre«t 
question  of  the  fntore  goiremment  of  onr  Eiastem  dominions.  Tbe 
nsatorials  nMtk  aie  to  gimh^  ikite  Ministry  and  the  coontiy  in  ftene 
dbcisioB  aiv  njttdly  ucc  umula  ting.  If  ever  before  since  we  esta^ 
Uished  our  sway  ha^e  the  peoplb  of  Ibis  conatrj  been  wiHmg'  to 
listen  to»the  erideaee,  or  have  cared  toarrire  at  a  verdict.  Wbat- 
ever  mistaltes  may  be  eommitlfed'  before  experience  has  enfigfatened 
as  iqien  the  best  measures  to  pumue,  there  will  now  be  a  real 
effort  to  seeuie  the  safety  and  amefiorato  the  condBtion  of  Indis^ 
aad^  roused  hf  a  horrible  catastinphe,  we  shall  alike  endeavour 
to  do  our  duty*  to^  fhenalives  and  oblige  them  to  do  tiicir  duty 
tons% 
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16.— former  condition  of,  78 — agricul- 
ture, 79— fiunide,  80— public  works, 
t6.— emigration,  81 — census  reports,  ib, 
— mendicancy,  82^K:ommissions  for 
the  improvement  of,  83 — the  poor- 
law,  84— sale  of  incumbered  estates, 
85— advance  in  education,  87— <H>m- 
merce  and  manufiftctures,  ib. 
Irish  Poor  Law,  History  of  the,  in  Con- 
nexion with  the  Condition  of  the 
People,  by  Sir  George  NichoUs, 
K.C.R,  59. 


James  I.,  description  of,  418. 

Johns,   Rev.   C.  A.,  a  Week  at   the 

Lizard,  by,  287. 
Jonson,  Ben,  the  date  of  lus  masqtie 

*  Pleasure  reconciled  to  Virtue  *  fixed, 

423. 

K. 

Keble,  Joanne,  A.M.,  Prelectiones 
AcademiosB  Oxonii  habitsB  A,  204; 
9ee  Homer. 

Keble,  Rev.  John,  an  Argument  against 
immediately  Repealing  the  Laws 
which  treat  the  Nuptial  Bond  » 
indissoluble,  by,  251 — and  a  sequel 
thereto,  t&. 


Letters  firom  Hi^h  Latitudes,  &C.,  438 ; 

and  see  Dufienn. 
Locomotive  engines,  first  attempts  in 

making,  500 ;  and  see  Stephenscm. 
London  in  1617,  411. 


M. 

Manchester,  what  to  observe  at,  a  Walk 
round  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Waagen, 
165. 

in  1857,  Catalogue  of  tbe 

Art^Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
collected  in,  165. 

■  Exhibition,   the,  165— eu- 


logy on  Manchester  men,  ib.- 
panson  with  the  Louvre,  167— defects 
of^  168 — on  tbe  arranranent  of 
public  picture  galleriea,  %.— Italiaii 
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schools  of  punting,  169 — Giotto,  170 
— frescoes,  172— the  Sienese  school, 
ib.  —  Duccio,  tb,  —  Usolino,  173  — 
Simone  Memmi,  ib, — the  Last  Judg- 
ment, by  Angelico,  t6.~iu  neglect^ 
condition,  174 — the  Italian  painters 
not  adequately  represented,  t6.»the 
Holy  Family,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
175— the  Umbrian  school,  176 — the 
Venetian  school,  178 — the  German 
and  Flemish,  179— Raphael,  181— 
manufacture  of  pictures,  18S— Mi- 
chele's  forgeries,  186— picture  restora- 
tion, 187  —  transferring,  190— pic- 
tures by  Raphael,  t5.— Titian,  193— 
the  eclectic  school,  ib, — the  Spanish 
and  English  schools,  ib. — Hogarth 
and  Wilkie,  195  — Maclise,  196  — 
Danby  and  Cope,  ift.— decline  of  the 
English  school,  197— use  of  colours, 
198  —  pre-Raphaelites,  199  —  Mr. 
Hunt's  awakened  conscience,  201 — 
the  National  Gallery,  202— on  the 
safe  custody  of  the  works  of  art,  203 
— Mr.  Potter,  204  n. 

Marriage,  on  the  law  of,  251 ;  and  see 
divorce. 

Memling,  Hans,  on  paintings  of,  180. 

Mercenaries  a  military  (not  an  offen- 
sive) term,  429  n. 

Middlesborough-on-Tees,  origin  of, 
503. 

Mow-cbok  bamboo,  the,  153. 

Mure,  Colonel,  on  Homeric  characters, 
206  ;  and  aee  Homer. 


N. 

National  Gallery,  the,  on  the  construc- 
tion of,  202. 

Nena  Sahib,  account  of,  564. 

Nicholls,  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  History 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  in  connexion 
with  the  Condition  of  the  People,  by, 
59— on  mendicancy,  82. 


O. 

Oude,  on  the  annexation  of,  566;  and 
Me  India. 

P. 

Painting,  schools  of;  tea  Manchester 
Exhibition. 

Paris,  the  Homeric  character  of,  228. 

Parish  Priest,  the.  The  Acquirements 
and  principal  Obligations  and  Duties 
oi,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blont,  B.D.,  453 


— ^works  on  the  duties  of  parochial 
clergy,  i6. — Herbert's  country  parson, 
ib, — the  perambulation  of  boundaries, 
455 — medical  knowledge,  456 — Biul- 
ter's  Reformed  Pastor,  458— descrip- 
tive state  of  the  clergy,  by  Bishop 
Jewel,  459 — Lord  Bacon  on  the  paci- 
fication of  the  church,  460 — Baxter  at 
Kidderminster,  ib.  —  Burnet's  Pas- 
toral Care,  462  — general  state  of 
society,  463— disregard  to  religion,  i6. 
— conduct  of  the  clergy,  464 — White- 
field  and  Wesley,  i6. — Bishop  Stanley, 
466 — Wilberforce  on  preacning,  467 
— revival  of  true  theolo^,  468 — Pro- 
fessor Blunt's  Parish  Priest,  469— 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  470 — the  stud^  of 
me  Fathers,  472 — piety  and  learning 
necessary,  473 — the  stud;^  of  God's 
works,  474 — fiuniliarity  with  masters 
of  language  necessary,  475  —  pulpit 
oratory,  476  —  on  the  influence  of 
novelty  in  religion,  477 — Whitefield, 
i6.— on  anecdote  telling  and  jesting, 
480 — ^improvements  and  fkults,  481 — 
necessity  for  teaching  the  system  of 
faith  and  practice,  483 — ^benefits  of 
catechisinff,  484— explanation  of  the 
Common  Prayer  and  Bible,  487  — 
sermon-making,  488 — extempore  ser- 
mons, 489 — Bishop  Burnet's  plan  for, 
492— delivery,  494. 

Pews  in  churches,  objections  to,  101. 

Pilchard  fishery  in  Cornwall,  299. 

Potter,  Mr.  E.,on  the  objects  and  contents 
of  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  204. 

PrsBlectiones  Academics  Oxonii  habitffi 
A  Joanne  Keble,  A.M.,  &c„  204. 

Preaching,  on  ;  see  Parish  Priest. 

Pre-Raphaelites,  their  school  and  doc- 
trine of  painting,  200. 


R. 

Rabbit  Island,  the,  in  the  Arctic  Sea, 

445. 
Railway  works,  magnitude  and  effect 

of,  496 — locomotion,  502. 
Raphael,  on  paintings  attributed  to,  181- 

190. 
Redding,  Cyrus,  an  illustrated  Itinerary 

of  Cornwall,  by,  389-321. 
Rhodomontade,  derivation  of  the  word, 

210. 
Rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  Chinese, 

155. 
Rome,  the  dread  of,  the  animating  prin- 
ciple of  popular  English  theology, 

125. 
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Rubric,  the,  the  supreme  authority  on 
all  sulijects  connected  with  ritual*  88. 

Rugby  School,  the  Book  of,  its  History 
and  its  Daily  Life,  330— Dr.  Arnold, 
t6.  — object  of  the  work,  *6.  —  Dr. 
Goulbum,  331 — the  first  founder, 
Lawrence,  sheriff^  ib. — progress  of  the 
school  and  buQdings,  332  —  pUiy- 
grouDd,  333  —  games,  ib,  —  football, 
334 — kitchens  aud  dining4kalls,  ib. — 
course  of  instruction,  535— career  of 
Arnold,  336 — at  Oxford,  ib,  —  ap- 
pointed to  Rugby,  337 — ^his  prineiples, 
338  —  his  bo^  sermons,  339— treat- 
ment of  pupils,  341  —  Tom  Brown, 
343  — the  father's  advice,  345— the 
coach  journey,  34G— arrival  at  school, 
348 — weight  of  individual  character, 
849 — on  nghting,  351 — expulsion,  ib. 
—death  of  Arnold,  363 — Rugby  re- 
visited, ib. 


^hakspcarc,  the  reproduction  of  Ho- 
meric characters,  by,  247. 

Smiles,  Samuel,  the  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  by,  496. 

Steam-power,  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of^  510. 

Stephenson,  GecM'ffe,  railway  engineer, 
the  Life  of;  by  Samuel  Smiles,  496 — 
his  birth  and  parentage,  497 — early 
life  of,  ib. — first  appointment  as  play- 
man,  16.  —  marriage,  498— employ- 
ment as  engine-doctor,  499 — early 
attempts  at  locomotlYes,  500  —  Mr. 
Pease  and  the  Darliagton  Railway, 
501 — Middlesborough-on-Tees,  503 — 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line, 
ib. — Chat-Moss,  504 — floating  roads, 
507 — on  the  employment  of  locomo- 
tive engines,  i6. — the  *  Rocket,'  508 
— retirement  of  his  later  days,  and 
death,  509 — ^the  mechanical  ingenuity 
of  mankind,  ib, — economy  of  steam 
locomotion,  510 — the  best  mediuai 
for  its  application,  511— eoach-roads, 
1 6.— resistances  to  be  overcome,  512 — 
the  engine,  513 — prejudice  of  Telford, 
ih, — on  the  application  of  steam-power 
on  canals,  515 — the  locomotive  and 
stationary  engines  compared,  516 — 
the  atmospheric  system,  517  —  on 
level  or  valley  lines,  621  —  the 
Brighton  line,  522 — the  Dover  line, 
524 — on  the  reception  of  his  prin- 
ciples by  public  men,  526— Sir  R. 
Peel,  ib. — effect  of  cast  of  transit,  528 
— coal  trade,  529— punctuality,  530 — 
water-carriage,  ib. — Indian  railways. 


531— general  interest  of  the  work, 

6S3. 
Sues,  the  Isthmus  of,  Questioo,  by  Fer- 
dinand   de   Lessepsy  354;  aud  tee 

India. 
Stockton  and  Darlingkm  BaUway»  the, 

corameooement  of,  502. 
Stokes,  H.  S.,  th#  Vale  of  Lanhenie,  aod 

other  poems,  by,  289  ;  and  tee  Csn- 

wall. 


Tea,  black  and  green,  154. 

Telford,  the  engineer,  prejudices  of, 
against  railways,  513. 

Thar,  the,  amongst  the  Arabs,  379. 

Time,  the  importance  of,  advaaced  state 
of  civilization  necessary  for  its  ap- 
preciation, 355. 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  de,  on  the  slatr  of 
aociety  in  France  before  the  Kevobi- 
tion  of  1789,  and  on  tlM  causes  vliieli 
led  to  that  event,  by,  I— oa  self- 
government  and  absolutisn,  6-~grett 
research  of,  7 — oentndiaed  govern- 
ment  of  France,  8 — unifoimit^r  pre- 
Tuliaff  in  institutions  of  oountneB,ii 
— ^fen£il  system,  9 — contrast  between 
France  and  England,  10— divisioaof 
inheritances  in  France,  11— cbaiiges 
on  land,  12 — administrative  bodies, 
13  — the  King's  Cwmoil,  14-lfce 
Comntroller-General,  the  Inteadcat, 
the  Sub-delegate,  14 — ^taxation,  15- 
conscription,  ib, — municipal  offices, 
16  —  courts  of  justice,  18— direct 
action  of  Government  on  French 
Society,  19— on  centralisation,  M— 
general  state  of  society,  25-^  ^ 
land,  29. 

Tom  Brown's  School-days,  by  an  ol<* 
Boy,  330  ;  and  see  Rogbj. 


Ulysses,  on  the  Homeric  character  oC 
239. 


Venetian  embassy  at  the  court  of  King 
James  I.,  diaries  and  despatches  oC 
translated  by  Rawdon  Brown,  398— 
history  of  the  despatches,  t6.— Pi*o 
Contarini,  t6.  —  Oraxio  Bnsno,  the 
chaplain,  399 — their  roate  and  recisiei 
401 — voyage  down  the  Rhbe,  403-- 
arrive  in  Holland,  404— beer  sad 
tobacco,    16.  —  Amsterdam,    405  — 
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revels  at  Dort,  406 — arrive  at  Graves- 
end,  407 — proceeds  to  London,  408 — 
object  of  the  mission,  tb. — state  of  the 
English  court,  409 — state  of  London, 
411 — stocks  and  pillories,  413 — King 
James's  hints  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  ib. 
— capital  punishments,  414 — a  Lord 
Mayor's  Show,  415 — theatres,  416 — 
reception  at  court,  417— description 
of  James  I.,  418— the  Prince  and 
Queen,  419 — entertainment  at  Oat- 
lands,  421 — f§te  in  the  banqueting 
hall,  423— a  case  of  precedence,  425 
— Raleigh,  i6. — Venetian  and  Spanish 
difficulties,  426 — recruiting  amongst 
the  English,  427 — naval  equipments, 
428 — failure  of  the  enterprise,  429— 
the  *  Venice  Preserved '  plot,  ib. — ex- 
cursion to  the  English  universities, 
434 — Audley  End,  435— gardens,  436 
vineyards,  ib. — parks,  437 — departure 
from  England,  438. 


Virgil,  reproduction  of  Homeric  cha- 
racters by,  237-241  —  object  of,  in 
attaching  interest  to  the  Trojan  cha- 
racters, 245. 


W. 

Waagen,  Dr.,  What  to  Observe  at  Man- 
chester, by,  165. 

Wesley,  John,  conversion  of  the  peoplo 
of  Cornwall  bv,  320. 

Westerton  v.  Liddell,  the  case  of,  88. 

Whitefield,  as  a  preacher,  477. 

Wilberforce,  Mr.,  the  great  contest  for 
Yorkshire  by,  51. 

Wilkie's  pictures  in  the  Manchester 
Exhibition,  195. 

Willotighby,  Lieut.,  heroic  conduct  and 
death  of,  547. 

Wrecking  in  Cornwall,  321. 


END  OF  THE  HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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